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FOREWORD 


The  Columbus,  Ohio  Board  of  Education  closed  their  schools 
effective  at  the  end  of  the  schqol  day  oh  Friday,  February  4,  1977 
until  February  25,  1977.   They  also  move'd  Spring  Break  from  April  1977 
to  February  28-March  4,  1977.   Schools  vlere  reDoened  on  March  7, 


1977.   The  energy  crisis,  specifically  |a  shortage  of  natural  gas, 
caused  by  the  unusually  cold  Winter  of  1977  had  suddenly  and  severely 
disrupted  the  school  system  in  that  coiiinunity  and  in  many  surrounding 
communities.   This  report  is  a  description  of  the  'responses  to  the 
school  closing  made  by  the  education  system  arid  surrounding  community, 
including  government  and  business/public  service  agencies  not  part 
•of  Columbus  proper.   Objectives  of  the  study  reported  in  this 
document  included:  ' 

!•    to  describe  the  sociaK  political,  and  educational 
context  within  which  the  alternative  program  was 
being  offered;  (see  Chapter  I) 
I.    to  characterize  and  assess  the  design  of  the  alternative 
educational  system,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
programming  that  was  done  in  the  areas  of  mathematics , 
natural  science,  and  social  studies;  (see  Chapter  III) 
3,   To  describe  the  extent  that  the  design  for  the  alter- 
native  program  was  being  implemented,  and,  in  particular, 
to  describe  how  science  education  was  being  provided; 
(see  Chapter  III) 
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4.    to  identify  effects  on  students,  families,  the  Columb' 
School  District,  and  the  Columbus  community;  (see 
Chapter  III) 

"5.    to  obtain  judgments  of  the  worth  of  the  alternativ^  edu- 
cation  program  from  students,  teachers,  and  paran|Is; 
(see  Chapter  III) ;  and 

;6.    to  ascertain  the  extent  that  districts  outside  df  Columbus 
made  use  of  the  Columbus  District's  alternativqf  education 

>  program*    (see  Chapter  III)  / 

/ 

This  study  was  made* possible  through ^'collaboratiqln  by  several 
agencies.    The  Colunibus  Public  Schools  suggested  tha^he  study  should 
be  done,  and  the  Evaluation  Center  at  Western  Michiofen  University 
agreed  ^tp  attempt  to  organize  and  conduct  tlie  study/    The  latter  organ- 
ization  contacted  several  funding  agencies,  and  the  jNational  Science 
Foundation  immedtately  funded  the  study  by  adding /funds  to  an  existing 
contract  that  they  had  with  the>' Center  for  Instructional  Research  and  , 
Curriculum  Evaluation  at  the  University  of  lllinois.    The  University 

of  Illinois    then  made  a  subcontract /with  Western  Michigan  University 

/ 

so  that  their  Evaluation  Center  coula  conduct  the  study;  and  the  Evalu- 


ation Center  and  the  Columbus  Publi^c  Schools  subsequently  cooperated 
in  carrying  out  the  SuJdy.  Only  the  prompt  actions  pf  these  organi- 
zations  allowed  this  study  to  occur.  j  '  ^ 

s 

These  hasty  actions  were  justified,  because  educators  needed  greater 
insights  into  the  capacities  of  school  personnel  to  cope  with  crisis  con- 
ditions and  into  the  effects  of  emergencies  on  the  quality  of  ^"education, 
and  because  the  Columbus  situation  presented  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  gain  these  insights.   This  justification  is  borne  out  by  the  findings 
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thatoappear  in  this  report.^  Numerous  groups  can  learn  mlich  that  has  • 
relevance  to  schooling  under  crisis  conditions  by  studying  this  document. 
Most  notable  among  these  groups  are: 

1.  Columbus,  Ohio  ^Public  and  Parochial  School  administratjDrs , 
teachers,  and  school  board  members; 

2.  citizens  of  Columbus.  Ohio; 

3.  the  National  Science  Foundation;  ^ 
4:    other  local,  state,  and  national  education  agencies; 

5.  the  national  public; 

6.  the  education  research  community;  and.       *  "  • 

7.  education  policy  makers. 

There  are  many  findings,  issues,  imph'cations,  and  recommen- 
dations to  be  reported  and  carefully  analyzed  from  this  case  study/ 
This  report  contains  a  comprehensive  compilation  of  information  ! 
about  the  Columbus  experience.    It  is  arranged  as  follows: 
Chapter  I     Context  of  the  Crisis 
Chapter  II    Description  of  the  Study 
Chapter  III  Findings  reported  by  Investigatory  Method 
•     Chapter  IV   Conclusions  by  Objective  of  the  Study 
I     Chapter  V     Implications  for  the  Future 
j     Accompanying  reports  contain  analyses  of  the  content  of  this 
^ethnical  report.    Copies  of  this  report  and  accompanying  reports 
are  available  at  cost  from: 

I  The  Evaluation  Center 

1 

College  of  Education  *.  '  '     .  . 

I* 

Western  Michigan  University 
Kalamazoo,  MI  49008 


CHAPTER  I 

^  —  *  *  # 

.     .    *    CONTEXT  OFiTHE  CRISIS  .  ^- • 

The  City  ' 

'    Columbus,  Ohio  is  a  Capitol  City..  It  is  located  in  the  center 
of  the  state  and  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Ohio  R'iver.    It  is  located" 
in  an  area  of  changeable  weather.   Air  masses  from  central  and  north- 
west  Canada  frequently  invade  this  region.   Tropical  gulf  masses  often 
reach  central  Ohio  during  the  summer,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the 
fall  and  winter.    There  are  also  occasional  weather  changes'brought  about 
by  cool  outbreaks  from  the  Hudson  Bay  region  of  Canada',  especially 
during  the  spring  months;    Infrequently  Columbus  will  receive  showers 
or  snow  from  the  Atl antic. ,,^tColumbus  does  not  have  a  "wet"  or  "dry" 
season  as  such;  \ 

According  to  the  Columbus  area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  population 
of  the  standard  metropolitan  area  (1970  census)  is  1,017,847.  The 
"city  of  Columbus  itself  has  a  population  of  539,677.   The  white  and  non- 

white  populations  of  the  city  are  81%  and  19%,  respectively."  The  area  . 

.  "'  \ 

covered  , by  the  city  is  173.9  square  miles  and  the  city  has  a  tax  rate 
(per  $1,000  in  1975)  of  $40.40.  ■  • 

The' city  is  served,  by  the  major  state  university  and  seven  other 
colleges  and  universities  within  the  surrounding  county.    In  addition, 
^  there  are  fo'Dr  business \and  technical  schools  of  higher  education  in 
the  county.   The  city  is  served  by  a  major  airport  and  national  bus 
and  railroad  facilities.    In  the  surrounding  county  there  are  nine 
radio  stations,  four  television  stations,  two  daily  metropolitan  news-  . 
papers,  and  fifteen  ^eekly^  neighborhood  newspapers. 

\ 

c 
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.^•31fe  city  is  a  major  center  of  cultural  activity  in  central  Oljio 

with  five  ntajor  theatres,  nine  coninunity  theatres ,"^0  baVlet  companies, 

professional  sports,  and  public^ recreation,  . Fourteerfv^usical  organir  • 

zations,  four  fine  arts  galleries,  and  two  cultural  arts  centers 

are  also  found  in  this^  city.    It  is  the  second  largest  city  in  , 

» 

Ohio  and  twenty-firs|:  largest  qjty  in  the  United  States..  It  is  also 
the  Ohio  city  with  the  largest  gain  in  population  from  1970*^ until  1974, 
and  the  only  major  city  in  Ohio  showing  an  increase  in  population. 

Thfii-average' annual  temperature  in.  Columbus  is  51.5  degrees  with 
the  monthly  average  of  January  being  28  degrees,. and  the  monthly 
average  of  July  being  74  degrees*   Sources  of  energy  in  Columbus  are  the 
/Columbia  Gas  Company  as  th^  gas  supplier  and  Columbia  Transmission  as 
the  gas  distributor/  There  are  25  fuel  oil  distributors  in  the  city 
and  10  coal  sources.    In  2i<(dition,  there  are  13  LP  gaV distributors.  ^ 

The  type  of  government  employed  by  .the  city  is  the  mayor  council  , 

^^.^^systejn.   Major  employers  in  Columbus  are,,. in  order  of  si2e,  the 

following:  \ 

.\  Type  of  Product  Number  of . 

Name  of  Employer  or  Service       Employees   Year  Established 

State  of  Ohio  \.  Government  17.321  1803  . 

Ohio  State  UniversityX  Education  16,164      ■  .  1870 

Federal  Government  Government  12,452  1813 

Columbus  Public  Schools  \  Education  7,636  "  1845 

F  &  R  Lazarus  Company      \  Retail  7,415  1851 

City  of  Columbus  Government  6,839  1812 

Western  Electric  Company  Telephone  6,380  1957 

Ohio  Bell- Telephone  Utility  5,000  1921 

Sears  Roebuck  and  Company  Retail  4,571^  1964 

Fisher  Body,  Division  of  GMC  Auto  Parts  4,074  ^  1945 

Considering  ttie  statistics  summarized  above,  i.t  is  fair  to  say 

that  Columbus  is  a.  growing,  vibrant  mi dwes tern  city  with  substantial 
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resources  that  .contribute  to  the  cultural  and  educational,  well-being  " 
^  of  thi^  community.   It  has  all  of  the- r;esources  required  for  con-  ' 
,  tinued  growth  and  prosperity  as- a  corrinunity. 

4-      ■  •  • 

The  Columbus  Public  Schools 

^^""^^"^^^^  ^ 

The  Columbus  Public  Schools  serve  approximately  96,000  students 
in  177  s-chool  buildings..  The  district  employs  about  4,600  classroom 
teachers  with  360  administrators,  and  320  professional , support  staff. 
The  budget  for  the  school  year  runs  about  $116,600,000  of  which."-  V 
67.5%  is  spent  for  instruction,  11.25%  for  plant  operation,  arnd  12,25% 
for  fixed  charges..  The  amount  d^money  going  to  salaries  and  fringe 
benefits  totals  87.1%  of  the. total\e>;pendituVes  for  the  district. 

The.  Columbus  Board  of  Education  consists  of  s^y6'n  members,  each 
elected  on  a  rion-partisan  batlot-by  the  fneople  for  terms  tff-four 
years.  ,The  Board  is  the  policy-making  body  for  the  Columbus  Public 
Schools.  ♦       ' '   '  '    ,       *         ^  "  -  ^  ' 

The  Columbus  Public  Schools  has, had  a  history  of  close  community 
reUtions  evidenced  by  participation  6f  school  district  administrators 
in  conmunity  servlc'e  organization^  such  as-  Kiwanis,  -frequent -meetings 
tetween  school  ac^inikt^ators  and  city  and  state  government  offifcials 
'periodic  and  frequent  media  presentations  by  school  persoh^iel  over 
television  and  >*adio,  and  central  -f^im'strattpn  "staff -assigned 
specifically  to  communicate  district  infdrma^tlion  to  ^parents;  legi§-  ^^^^ 

la  tors,  government  and  buisiness' leaders,  the  media,  <^nd  representatives 

.     *  "  ^  • 

of  community  special  interest  groups^  "'The  School  Boacd"'  has  had  .a 

good  relationship  with  the  superintendent^nd  cerilral -administration, 

supporting  them  at  almost  every  turn.      '  ^   .     ,    '  , 


12      ■  '■■  \ 


However,  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  did  experience  some  difficul- 
ties during  the  1976-77  school  year.    In  November,  1976,  a  levy  failed  and 
the  levy  was  to  have  been  brought  up  again  in  June,  1977.  Furthermore, 
the  school  district  was  involved  in  a  desegregation  suit  brought 
about  by  the  Columbus  chapter  of  the  NAACP.    The  racial  makeup  of 
the  schools  is  approximately  67%  white  and  33%  non-white,  and  although 
no  noticeable  civil  disturbances  existed,  the  Black  community  was 
concerned  that  the  distribution  of  students  to  buildings  within  the 
district  had  historically  segregated  Black  students.    It  is^wor^h  , 
noting  that  the  makeup  of  the  School  Board  was  four  whites  and  tVee 
Blacks.    Several  votes,  especially  those  relevant  to  the  desegregation 
issue,  followed  racial  lines.  > 

The  Crisis  and  Its  History  ' 

As  far  back  as  the  summer  of  1976,  the  Columbus  Public  Schools 
were  offered  supplemental  natural  gas  supplies  for  the  coming  winter. 

n 

At  that  time  the  Columbia  Gas  Company  offered  to  obtain  and  supply 
natural  gas  at  a  cost  substantially  higher  than  the  normal  rate 
■to  supplement  the  normal  allocation  of  gas  to  the  school  system.  The 
supplemental  allocation  would  have  to  be  used  first  before  the  normal 
allocation  could  be  used  by  the  system.    Since  heating  trends  had 
been  fairly  stable  in  the  past  and  the  school  system  estimated  that 
lis  normal  supply  of  natural  gas  would  be  sufficient  for  the  coming 
year,  they  declined  this  offer  by  the  Columbia  Has  Company;  By 
January,  1977,  it  began  to  becoifie  evident  to  the  school  system  and  to 
the  gas  company  that  the  normal  allocation  of  gas  to  the  Columbus 
Public  Schools  would  be  insufficient  unless  the  cold  weather  were  to 
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break.  .  It  did  not,  and  by  the  last  week  in  January  decisions  about 
contiinuing  public  education  in  Columbus  had  to  be  made.  According 
to  school  superintendent  John  Ellis  he  first  realized  the  school 
system  had  to  do  something  about  one  month^prior  to  the  date  when  the 
decision  to  shut  down  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  arrived.    As  time 
progressed  through  the  month  of  January,  ideas  about  how  to  continue 
public  education  during  a  natural  gas  shortage  were  discussed.  Alter- 
native ideas  included  shutting  down  the  schools  completely  and 
extending  the  school 'year  into  the  summer,  half-day  schools,  and 
continuing  education  outside  of  regular  structured  classrooms.  Even- 
tually the  third  alternative  was  selected  and  a  project  called  School 
Without  Schools  was  created  under  extremely  uncertain  conditions. 
During  the  latter  days  in  January,  estimates  of  gas  availability, 

'  o 

allowable  actions,  and  schedule  changes  changed  almost  daily. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  situation  waS:  reflected  in  the  following 
memorandum  ussued  by  Superintendent  Ellis  to  school  s"taff  on 
January  27,  1977: 

"I  know  you  are  concerned  about  when  you  will  have  definite  information 
about  closing  school.    We  have  been  "up  to  our  eyeballs"  in  emergencies, 
meetings,  etc.,  trying  to  find  gas,  getting  legislative  relief ,  and 
developing  ways  to  keep  education  on  track.   This  memo  —  tentative 
though  it  is  —  should  provide  insight  into  the  possibilities.  Please 
share  It  with  your  entire  staff. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  planned  for  Friday, 
January  28,  4:00" p.m.  at  the  Columbus  Education  Center.    It, will  be 
broadcast  on  WCBE.    It  .is  essential  that  administrators  listen  to  this 
meeting.    Staff  members  are  also  encouraged  to  listen  because  we  intend 
to  cover  important  information  on  the.  energy  crisis,  and  the  Board  may 
take  official  action  to  close  on _a_sP^^i^^  ~  "   

As^flhiTwriting  anything  is  possible,  including  no  closing.    It  is 
-frustrating,  I  know,  not  to  have  definite  information,  but  let  me  give 
you  my  best  guesses  at  this  time.    The  following  events  are  likely: 
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!•    Schools  will  probably  be  closed  for  approximately  one  month, 
possibly  as  early' as  Wednesday,  February  Z. 

2.  The  legislature  will  probably  ease  the  attendance  laws  so  we 
can  get  credit  for  somg  or  all  of  the  days  missed. 

3.  The  Mayor  and  other  city  officials  will  be  highly  cooperative 
_  by  making  available  cvty  personnel  and  city  facilities  for 

education. 

4.  School  personnel  will  be  paid  for  the  time  schools  are  closed 
because  they  will  work. 

5.  Buildings  using  coal,  oil  or  electricity  will  be  kept  open 
for  system-wide  activities  that  have  yet  to  be  developed. 
The  other  buildings  will  be  closed  with  minimum  heat  to  keep 
pipes  from  freezing. 

6.  Newspapers,  radio  stations,  and  TV  stations  will  cooperate 
extensively  by  broadcasting  lessons,  assignments,  tests,  etc. 

7.  School  personnel  will  be  encouraged  to  use  maximum  creativity 
in  making  assignments  and  maintaining  contacts  with  pupili  via 
small  groups  or  large  groups  in  homes,  recreation  centers, 
schools  that  are  open,  etc.,  and  through  telephones  or  corres- 
poRdence.v  Television  and  radio  lessons  should  be  considered 
an  essential  part  of  the  process. 

*  * 

8.  The  April  vacation  would  be  cancelled  for  students,  but  school 
personnel  would  have  equivalent  vacation  during  'the  period  we 
are  closed  for  emergency.   This  vacation  may  be  designated  for 
a  specific  time  for  virtually  everyone  or  it  could  occur  at 

'  varying  times  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  system  and 
preferences  of  individuals.    This,  of  course,  must  be  negotiated 
with  CEA. 

9.  A  high  level  of  trust  and  creativity  will  have  to  prevail  so 
that  the  informal  nature  of. the  schedules  will  produce  respon- 
sible reactions.   We  don't  want  a  Jot  of  hassle,  or  punching 
time  clocks,  or  filling  out  endless  forms. 

10.    We  will  have  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  demonstrate  what 
educators  can  do  in  concert  with  the  total  community  to  meet 
an  emergency  in  a  positive  way. 

The  items  I  have  mentioned  are  subject  to- considerable  aVteralion 
and  may  not  occur.    Nevertheless,  I  want  you  to  have  this  information 
so  you  can  think  ahead  to  the  good  things  that  can  happen  if  we 
are  forced  to  close.    We  are  facing  emergency  conditions,  and  time 
is  very  short.    Teachers  are  already  thinking  about  what  essential 
lessons  can  be  assigned  in  advance  and  what  books  and  materials  they 
will  need"  to  take  with  them.   This  is  good  and  should  be  continued. 


V 
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We  v/ant  to  observe  all  conditions  of  the  contracts,  and  are  communi- 
cating constantly  v/ith  CEA,  OAPSE,  and  CAA.    There  is  general 
recognition  on  the  part  of  all  organizations  that  emergency  conditions 
exist,  and  v/e  are  going  to  have  to  respond  in  an  exemplary  fashion. 

To  summarize,  the  sta1^  can  plan  on  v/orking  during  the  emergency 

period  we\are  closed  except  for  the  vacation  period  that  is  specified.,   .  ^ 

It  will  be  different,  but  it  can  be  a  real  adventure  in  education. 

Ingenuity,  creativity,  and  cooperation  will  be  the  passv/ords.  .1  know 

we  have  a  quality  staff,  quality  students,  and  a  quality  community* 

He  can  do  it." 

On  February  1,  1977,  the  Board  of  Education  issued  the  following 

resolution:  , 

WHEREAS,  GoV^ernor  James  A.  Rhodes  on^  January  27,  1977,  declared  a 
statewide  natural  gas  crisis  under  powers  granted. in  Section  122.87  of  ^  * 
the  Ohio  Revised  Code;  and 

WHEREAS,  Mayor  Tom/ Moody  promptly  issued  a  similar  declaration 
applicable  to  the  City  of  Columbus;  and  .  - 

WHEREAS,  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Ohio  Senate  snd_the- 
Speaker  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  on  January  28,  1977,  issued 
a  statement  proposing  "to  authorize,  through  temporary  legislation,  .  . 
an  additional  15  days  to  the  schedule  of  closures  for  response  to 
energy  shortages";  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  have  conducted  an  exemplary ^ 
program  to  conserve  natural  gas  only  to  be  faced  with  rapidly  escalating 
curtailments  applied  by  Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio,  Inc.;  and 

WHEREAS,  said  curtailments  of  Columbia  Gas, have  reached  the  prohibi- 
tive level  of  85%  for  45  Board-owne^d  facilities,  a  level  tantamount  to 
the  unilateral  closing  of  schools  by  Columbia  Gas;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  school  system  has  explored  every  conceivable  avenue  for 
relief  from  the  curtailment  levels  imposed  by  Columbia  Gas;  and 

c 

.WHEREAS J  realistic 'calculations  indicate  that  the  supply  of  natural 
gas  allocated  to  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  will  be  exhausted  on  or  about 
February  17,  1977;  and 

WHEREAS ,  prudence-dictates  -  that-  the-schee-l-  system^ s^aptd1y-^iv/i netting 
supply  of  natural  gas  be  used  so  as  to  prevent  costly  structural  damages 
or  other  harmful  effects  to  school  facilities; 

MOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED:    That  the  Columbus  Board  of  Education 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  crisis  of  such  proportions  that  the  only 
reasonable  course  of  action  available  to  the  Board  is  to, cause  all  s;:hools 
to  be  closed  effective  at  the  end  of  the  school  day  on  Friday,  February  4, 
1977. 
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BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  That  the  school  administration  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  employ  such  measures  as  are  required  to  protact  and  secure 
all  Board-owned  facilities  serviced  by  natural  gas. 

BE  IT.FUKTHER  RESOLVED:   That  the  school  administration  plan  with  the 
school  staff  for  the  most  effective  educational  utilization,  from 
February  7  through  February  25,  .1977,  inclusive,  of  all  other  Board -ov/ned ^ 
facilities  and  such  community  facilities  as  are  offered  voluntarily  .and 
without  charge  to.  the  §oard,  provided  that  each  such  community  facility 
is  determined  by  a  member  of  the  administrative  staff  to  meet  reasonable 
standards  of  safety  and  fitness  for  the  educational  purpose  intended,  and 
is  included  on  a  list  of  approved  facilities  compiled  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  which  list  shall  include  all  publicly-owned  facilities  made  . 
available  to  the  Board  by  the  Mayor  of  Columbus.         .  . 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:    That  the  Board  express  its  support  for  the 
"School  Without  Schools"  project,  which  shall  be  conducted  between 
February  7  and  February  25,  1977,  and  which  shall  feature  imaginative 
scheduling  of  pupils  into  schools  serviced  by  alternative  sources  of 
energy,  television  and  radio  lessons  on  commercial  stations  as  v/ell  as--^ 
WCBE,  newspaper  education  activities,  instructional  activities  in-a^ 
variety, of  municipal  facilities  made  available  to  the  Boardiy^he  Mayor 
of  Columbus,  and  a  wide  range  of  creative  learning  experi^es  in  private 
facilities  donated  to  the  Board!  ,  f 

■> 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  That  the  Board  request  parents  and  pupils 
tO'Cooperate  with  all  segments  of  the  school  staff  and  the  community  in 
helping  the  "School  Without  Schools"  project  realize  its  fullest  potential. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  [(ESOLVED:    That  the  Board  express  special  thanks  to  all 
community  organizations,  institutions,  ,and  media  which  have  already  offered 
to  contribute  materially  to  the  implementation'' of  the  "School  Without 
Schools", .project;  and  specifically  request  that  the  administration  maintain 
a  complete  log  of  all  such  contributions  during  the  course  of  said  project 
so  that  the  contributions  of  the  community  may  be  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  Board »and  duly  recognized'.         ,.  , 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:    That  the  Board  approve  the  attached 
"Memorandum  of  Agreement"  with  the  Columbus  Education  Association, 
containing  provisions  relating  tp  "Calendar  Ghanges"  and  "Emergency 
^  Guidelines,"  and  authori:e  and  dN'rect^the  President  of  the  Board  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools'to  affix  their  signatures  to  said  "Memorandum 
of  Agreement." 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:    That  holidays  previously  scheduled  for 
classified  employees  and  educational  aides  during  the  week  of  April  11, 
1977,  shall  occur  during  the  v/eek  of  February  28,  t977. 

.  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  That  classified  employees  and  educational 
aides  who  elect  an  unpaid  status: during  this  period  shall  be  considered 
to  be  on  a  Board-approved  leave  of  absence. 
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BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:   That  all  use  of  building  contracts  for  all 
Columbus  Public  School  buildings  by  outside  organizations  be  suspended 
for  the  duration  of  the  emergency,  effective  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Friday;  February  4,  1977. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESoLvED:    That  all  schools  be  reopened  on  Monday, 
March  7,  1^77. 

Around  the  January  27  date  (over  a  one  week  period)  the  superin- 
tendent met  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  received  encouragement  from 
the  Board.    He  also  met  with  Mr.  Gene-  DiAngelo  of  a  commerical  television 
station  who  offered  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  free  television  time 
every  weekday  morning  from  7:30  until,'ll:30  to  provide  instruction. 
The  superintendent  also  met  with  the  mayor  who  offered  the  city's 

services  in  the  event  the  schools  were  shut  down.'  He  met  with  the 

-    ''  -  \ 

executive  director  of  the  Columbus  Education  Association  and  exp^lained 
that  he  coiild  not  do*  innovative  things,  without  their  support  due  to 
contract  restrictions.  »The  superintendent  outlined  the  general  iplan 
for  School  Without  Schools" and  asked  for  the  union's  opinion.    The  \ 
union  executive  director  supported  th&  plan ,  .met  with,  building  repre- 
sentatives, and  agreed  to  ^contract  changes  that  would  allow  School 
Without  Schools  to  be  implementejl. 

According  to  Superintendent  Ellis,  the  major  breakthrough  in 
allowing  instruction  to  be  restructured  were  the  of^fer  of  television  p 
time  by  Mr.  DiAngelo,  support  of  the^EA,  afid  offers  of  support  by 
the  cityjs  mayor.    The  leadership  of  Father  Sorahan,  Superintendent  . 
of  the.  Catholic  Diocese  was  another  vital  element.    In  fact,  his. 
contingency  plan,  in  the  event  of  a  gas  shutdown,  for  cycling  the 
Diocese  studenls  through  thefr  buildings  that  were  not  onT.natural 
gas  provided  a  kind  of  prototype  plan  for  the  publ ic'' schools'  School 
Without  Schoojs  Program.    The  public  demonstration  of  cooperation 
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and  strong  leadership  started  a  ripple  effect  within  the  community, 
and  soon  many  offers  of  support  were  being  received.    Dr.  Ellis  and  ^ 
Dr.  Sorahan  both  noted  that  their  second  line  administration  provided 
them  with  jthe  support  they  needed  in  order  to  implement'' a  crash  pro- 
gram.   Finally,  legislative  action  which  extended  the  number  of  snow 
days  (or  crisis  days)  allowable  to  an  Ohio  school  district  by  15 
additional  days  provided  the  legal  basis  for  implementing  School 
Without  Schools.  ^  ' 

The  CEA  Memorandum  of  Agreement  dated  February  2,  1"977,  that, 
was  appended'to  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  February  1  resolution, 
was  a  vital  factor  that  allowed  the  School  Without  Schools  Program 
to  be  conducted  '    ^  ' 


MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT 


The  Columbus  Board  of  Education  and  the  Columbus  Education 
Association  hereby  agree  to  the  following  school  calendar  changes 
and  to  the  guidelines  set  forth  herein  relative  to  the  emergency 
closing  of  most  Columbus  Public  School  buildings  as  a  result  of  the* 
natural  gas  shortage  currently  beincj  experienced  by  the  Columbus 
Public  Schools:  .    *       -  ^  * 

Calendar  Change's 

1.  The  Professional  Meeting  day  previously  scheduled  for  February ^ 
21,  1977  shall  be  eliminated.    An  Emergency  Planning  day  shall 
be  observed  Wednesday,  February  2,  1977  as  a  day  for  teachers 

,  ^  to  plan  with  their  building  administrators  for  activities  to 
take  place  during  the  emergency  closing.    At  least  haTf  of  said 
Emergency  Planning  day  shall  be  reserved  for  individual  prepa-- 
rations  by  teachers.  '     .    ^  ^  ' 

2.  '   The  spring  break  days  previously  scheduled  for  April  11  through 

15,  1977  shall  be  observed  as  a  wihter  bre^k  to  be  scheduled 
February  28  through  March  4,  1977. 

^  EmergafHyr6Lti<jeJines 

!•     The  Columbus  Board  of  Education  and  the  teachers  at  the  Columbus 
Public  Schools,  represented  by  the  Columbus  Education  Associatio 


s  ■  ■ 

V 
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shall  endeavor,  during  the  period  of  emergency  closing  to  provide 
the  best^possible  education  for  pupils  of  the  schooT  system  under 
the  emergency  conditions  by  utilizing  available  community  facili-  - 
ties  and  resources  in  addition  to  available  school  system  facili- 
ties and  resources* 

2.  During  the  period  of  emergency  closing  teachers  shall  be  assigned 
duties  or  shall  undertake  duties  usually  associated  with  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  shall  be  assigned  duties  of  a  "make  work"  nature 
extensive  clerical  duties,  or  assignments  not  usually  associated 

''with  the  teaching  profession. 

3.  Participation  in  the  programs  designed  for  presentation  in  the 
media  shall.be  on  a  voluntary  basis* 

4.  Participation  in  activities  beyond  the  normal  work  day  of  teach-' 
ers  shall  be  on  a  voluntary  basis* 

5..    Teachers  shalVhave  no  , less  than  the  normal  preparation,  planning, 
.  and  lunch  periods  provided 'during  the  regular  school  year,  on  a  . 
weekly  average* 

*•  _ 

6o  A  joint  Conflict  Resolution  Committee,  composed  of  four  members 
shall  be  established  to  expedite  the  resolution  of  isroblems 
related- to  the  emergency  closing  or  programs'- and  activities 
arising  therefrom.    The  committee  shal  report  at  least  weekly 
to  the  Superintendent. and  the; President  of  the  Columbus  Educa- 
tion Association  and  shall- operate  under  the  rules  for  joint 
committees , set  forth  in  Article  508  of  the  CEArBoard  Master 
Agreement.  '  ~  ^     ^  ^ 

{2/2/77r  ^ 


Origination  of  the  Study  ^  ,  ' 

The  present  study  was  initiated  by  Dr*  Howard  Merriman,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  for  Instruction,  in  the  Columbus'  Public  Schools. 
He  noted  that  during  the  last  week  in^-January  all  resources  in  thfe 
Columbus  metropolitan  area  were  being  directed  toward  restructuring 
the  Columbus  Public  School's  program  to  allow  educatjon  to  continue 

without  the  use  of  school,  buildings.   He  felt  that  it  was  important 

■"    ■  ■'  ■  /  ■ 

to  capture  this  e'^'ent,  not  only  for  future*  use  of  the  Columbus  Public 

,^     r  f  -<  ■„  -   ,1  -  . 

Schools,  but. also ^'for  the  use?  of  school  districts  throughout  the  - 

\..     ,        .  - 

country  which  at  sqijie  time-wu]...be  faced  with  crises  similar  to  this 
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one.   br.  Merriman  contacted  Dr.  Daniel  Stuff! ebeam,  Director^of  the 
Evaluation  Center  at  Western  Michigan  University  to  request  assist- 
ance in  documenting  the  School  Without  Schools  program,  and  Stufflebeam 
in  collaboration  with  Dr.  James  Sanders,  Associate  Director  of  the 
Evaluation  Center,  responded  by  seeking  support  from .several  federal  ' 
agencies  for  such  a  study.   The  National  Science  Foundation  was  able 
to  7-espond  immediately  to  such  a"^  request  \n&  provided  the  monetary 
support  for  the  study..   The'Evaluation  Center  was  able  to  provide 
immediate  assistance  via  staff  reallocation  and  the  support  of 
Western  Michigan  University  administration  needed  to  undertake  the  . 
Study.   A  copy  of  the  study  proposal  is  appended  to  this  report.  . 

Scope. of  the  Study  '  '    ^        -  "  i 

This  report  contains  a  great  deal  of  information, about  the 
School  Without  Schools  Program.   How  the  program  got  started,  how 

it  operated,  and  what  its  effects  were, -have  been  studied  from  many" 

*  i  ,  / 

perspectives  and  through  the  use  of  many  techniques.  / 

The'  perspectives  included  those  of  students;  teachers;  admini- 
strators;  parents;  school  board  members;  community  members;  state 
and  local  government  officials;  coirmissioned  experts;  business  and 
industry  leaders;  gas  company  ovficials;  minority  gr:oup  and  union 
representatives;  TV,  radio,  and  newspaper  personnel;  other  research- 
e*'s  studying  "School  Without  Schools";  and  educators  in  surrounding 
communities.  \^ 

'Whenever  poss^it^  several  different  methods  were  used  to  inves- , 
tigate  each  study  questix)n,  hypothesis,  and  tentative  conclustion. 
Methods  employed  were  observHjon,  hearings,  interviews,  document 
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retrieval,  qQestionalrres,  and  telephone  surveys.    Results  of  the 
school  testing  program  and  of  television  rating'studies  were  also 
obtained.    Finally,  in  compiling  this  report,  the  co-investigators 
tried  to  describe  and  asses  School  Without  Schools, as  completely 
as  the  study  data  permitted. 

Limitations  of  the  Study  , 

There  .are,  however,  several  limitations  of  the  study  that  must 
be  borne  in  mind.    These  are  as  follows:  * 

1.  Only  a  sample  of  the  people,  places,  and  events  that  con- 
stituted School  Without  Schools  was  studied,  and'there  is 
no  guarantee  that  this  sample  is  representative  of  School 
Without  Schools. 

2.  School  Without  Schools  officially  was  a  program  of  the  ^ 
Colurnbus  Public  Schools,  but  actually*  it  was  a  total  com- 
munity effort.   This  study  concentrated  on  -the  public  :  h 
school  district's  portion  of  the  program  and  does  not 
adequately  reflect  the  role  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  and 
Other  aoencies  that^re  Involved. 

'3.    The  non-experimental  nature  of  the  study  as  well  as  the 

ImDOSSibility  of  aDoroDriate  testing  of  students  makes  it 

/ 

impossible  to  establish  cause  and  effect  relationshios 
between  School  Without  School's  and  students'  learning. 
^.    Flnallv^  no  generalizations  are  possible  concerning  how 

*• 

"School  Without  Schools"  would  work  elsewhere  or  even  in' 
Columbus  during  another  year  under  different , social ,  poli- 
tical, economic,  energy,  and  climatic  conditions. 
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The  message  of  the  limitations  is  that  the  reader  should  exer- 
cise dautioh  in  interpreting  and  applying  the  coritents  of  this  repbrt. 
However,  we  urge  that  the  study  be  used  as  .one  —  but  certainly  not 
the  only  —  source  of  information  for  planning  how  to  conduct  educa- 
tion urfjder  emergency  conditions..  We  also  tnink^this  report  is  a  rich 


sourer |)f  hypotheses  and  questions  that  can  guide  further  research 
in  the  area  of  educating  under  crisis  conditions.  - 
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-       CHAPTER  11 
DESCRlklON  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  Evaluation  Center  a|t  Westerh^ Michigan  University  was  first 

contacted  on  February  5,  19774vhen  Dr»  Howard  Merriman,  Assistant 

Superintendent  for  Curriculunl^J/^d^nstruction  in  the  Columbus  Public 

Schools  contacted  Daniei,!  St^tTebeam,  and  inv|ted  him  to  study  and 

document  the  school  system's  response  to  the  energy  crisis*  The 
« 

National  Science  Foundation  was  first  contacted  by  the  co-directors 
of  the  project  on  FebVuary.  10*    Verbal  approval  to  proceed  through 
a  subcontract  arrangement  v/ith  the  University  of  Illinois,  vas  given 
by  NSF  the  evening  of  Febj^uary  11  ♦   The  instant  response  by  the  fund- 
ing  agency,  the  cooperation  of  Or.  Robert  otake  of  the.  University  of 


Illinois,  the  ability  of  the  project  co-directors  to  move  into  the  ^ 
Columbus  Study  with  little  advance  warning,  and  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  public  and  private  school  districts  'and  of  many  other  groups 
(too  numerous  to  name)  in  Columbus  were  critical  factors  in  conduct- 
ing this  case  study.    The  plan  for  the  study  was  generally  outlined 
in  the|  February  11  proposal  to  NSF  and- is  provided  in  Appendix  A.  • 
U'pon  verbal  approval  of  the*  project  and  commitment  of  funds  by 
IJSF,  tne  co-directors  in?riedi ately  prepared  to  move  onysite.  Prior 
arrangements  made  at  the  Evaluation  Center  included  general  plarim'ng 
for  inilial  activities,  gathering  materials,  and  tape  recorders  that 
;  might  be!  useful  on  $ite,  clearing  calendars,  cancelling  or  resched- 
luling  other  commitments,  arranging  for  expenditures  in  the  upcoming 
'contract,^  and  turning  administration  of  the  Evaluation  Center  over 

1   '     i      ^  ' 

^0  Associate  Dire'ctor  Dr.  Mary  Anne  Bunda*  ' 


The  co-directors  arrived  in  Columbus  on  February  15,  met  with 
school  system  contacts,  established  offices,  and  began  structured 
used  to  create  a  list  of  potential  team  members  for  the  two  teaiis 
'planned  for  the  study,  to  contact  those  peofile,  and  to  arranoe  fir 
orientation  meetings.   The  two  teams  were\    p)  a  classroom  obserr  \ ' 
vatipn  team,  designated  as  the  eyes  and  edrs'of  the  co-directors  in  " 
elei|entary  and  secondary  classrooms  and  schco'l  buildings  and  (2)  a  • 
site  visitation  team  of  specialists  in  school  administration,  scie'nce 
education,  comnunity  education,  finance,  anli  sphool  law  who  would  ' 


observe  and  report  on  the  program  experience  obtside  the  classroom.! 
List^  of  team  members  are  included  with'  the  (project  personnel  list 
in.A^pendix  C.    Preliminary  instructions  given  %o  each  team  can  be  1/ 
founci  in  Appendix  D.   T^e  co-directors  also  enlisted  two  project  1 
research  assistants  from  the.  graduate  student!,  population  at  Ohio  \ 
State  '|Iniversity  and  the  assistance  of  two  evaluation  staff  members 
of ^the ]^school  district  and  cleiical  support  from  that  evaluation  unit.' 
All!  staff  members  were  given  assignments  to  coyerimost  of  the  project 


during  this  initial  week.    Other  contacts  made  the  first  week  were 
with\the\ Columbus  Education  Association  and  Ohio  State  University 
researchers  conducting  studies  of,  the  program.   Additionally,  a  sol- 
icitation^ of  information  about  the  program  was  made  through  the  Col- 


rs  conducting  studies  of,  the  program.  f\ 

I* 

icital^ion^  of  information  about  the  program  was  ma 

i 

lumbus  Viewspaper  '(see  Appendix  E)  and  arrangements  for  observation 


_team  vi\sit5  were  made  with" building  principals  and  classroom  teachers. 

Thus,  first  week  activities  of  the  project  were  spent  on  organizing, 

^tructur'jngi  and  arranairig  for  data  collection  activities  to  follow 

\  \  \ 
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The  second  week  of  the  project  was  the  last  week  of  operation 
for  the  School  Without  Schools  pxogram.   The  site  visitation  team 
worked/ throughout  the  wsek  collecting  infornation  from  a^vide. vari- 
ety  of  sources.   The  observation  team  spent  2-3  days  each  in  assigned 
classroon!r>  and  school  buildings  following  a  Monday  evening  orientation 
meeting.    The  co-directors  continued  interviewSf  col lec ting 'r^eTevant  . 
documents  and  administering  data  collection  activities*   Hearings  ' 
with  science  teachers  and  teachers  on  radio  andltelevision  were  •  ^ 
""held  late  afternoons  during  this  week  in  facilit|es  provided  by 
the  Columbus  Education  Association.    Finally,  a  .Tiemorandum. \^as- sent  ^ 
to  all  school  personnel  requesting  copies  of  anyjmaterials  they 
might  have  collected  or  produced  that  documented  *the  School  Without 
Schools  program.    This  data  collection  activity  proved  to  be 'pro- 
ductive and  enlightening.   The  data  provided  by  school  staff  greatly 
enriched  those  collected  by  personnel  on  this  project*    The" second 
week* of  the  project  was  primarily  one  of  data  collection. 

^   Jfje  third  week  of  the  project  was 'one  of  retrenchment  for\ 
project  staff.   This  was  Spring  Break  for^ the  Columbus  Publio^  ' 
Schools  and  hence,  no  site  activities  were  planned.  ^Revisions 
in  the  research' plan  were  made  based  on  information  already  cbl- 
lected  and  "arrangements  were  made  for  upcoming  data  collection. 
Observation^  team  revisits  for  the  week  of  March  14  were  planned 
and  arranged  and  telephone  interviews  of  surrounding  school  dis- 
tricts  v/ere  begun.  * 

During  the  following  week,' the  Columbus  Public  Schools  re- 
opened on  a  normal  schedule  and  the  co-di recites  were  on  hand  to 
experience  it.    Interviews  v/ere  also  conducted  during  this  period 
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with  commercial  television  station  staff,  a  legislator,  curricular 

specialists  in"  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  involved  with  the  School 

Without  Schools  program,  personnel^of  the  Columbus  Dioceses,  and 

more  central  office  adnfinistrative  staff. 

The  fifth  week  of  the  project,  the  second  week  of  normal  ' 

classes,  found  the  observation  team  revisiting .the  same  class- 

rooms  they  saw  under  School  Without  Scho9ls  conditions.    A  second 

_  report  was^  written  by  each  team  member  and  submitted  shortly  there- 

after.    Each  team  member  spent -2-3  days  using  the  itinprary  found 

in  Appendix  D.    The  coordinators  obtained  a  videotape  documentary,"* 

from  a  teacher '.s  perspective  of  the  School  Without  Schools  program 

at  this  time  also.'   The  videotape  was  produced  by  WOSU-TV,  the 

local  public  broadcasting  station. 

-  The  remainder  of  the  data,  collection  efforts  of  the  proj.ect 

consisted  of- a  mail  Purvey,,  a  meeting  with  Ohio  St|ite  Department 

»      ■  '1 

-     ■  \ 

of  Education  personnel  -  to  gain  permission  for  the  survey,  a  site 

visit  by  NSF,  a  hearing  with  the  Columbus  PTA'  Council,  and  receipt 
•  ■      •  .  »  ■ 

of  data  from  an  Ohio  State  University  survey  study  of  the  School 
Without  Schools  program.    Reports  from  each  site  visitlticn-  team  ' 
member  were  also  re€,eived  and  are  included  in  Chafer  III, of  this 
document.    Tv/p. reports  were  recievsd  from  each  obser-ktidn  team 
member  (one  for  observations  m.ads "during  the  program  and  one  for 
observations  made  two  v/aeks  after  regular  programs  resumed).  4hese 
reports  are  also  provided  in  Chapter  III. 

The  mail  survey  was'condii^d  to  provide-  a-  representative  - 
sample  of  students,  parents,  and  teachers  an  op^portunity  to  report 
their  experience  in  the  School  Without  Schools  program.  Data 


collection  had  beenvfocused  on  selected  observations,  interviev/s, 
docuRienl  analyses,  review  of  solicited  materials,  and  solicited 
reactions  to  the  program  from  various  audiencfes,  hearings,  and 
analysis  of  existing  data  (e.g. ,  .ARB ITRON  and  Nielson  television 
ratings, ^Ohio  State  University  survey  data).    The  mail  survey. 

served  to  confirm,  or  disconfirm,  rfiany  hypothese  that  were  Tormed 

•  *  * 

earlier.    Results  of  the  mail  survey  are  provided' in  Chapter  HI 
of  this  report.    Copies  of  the  survey  instruments,  cover  letters, 
and  follow-up  Tetters  ^me^^  be  found  in  Appendix  F.   The  survey  form 
was  sent  during  the^first  v/eek  in  April  1977  to  independent  random 
samples  of  200  students  (grades  7-12),  200  parents,  and  200  teacher 
selected  from  computer  files  kept  by  the  Columbus  Public  Schools. 
The' response  rate  for  each'.group,  follov/ing  one  follov/-up  letter 

*  '  •  ~ 

sent  the  first  we*ek  in  May,  1977,  was  as  follows;  • 
ne  students  (58%)  "  . 

79 .parents    (39.5%)  .     ^  •  > 

.    145  teachers  (73^0         .  ' 
Using  the  responses  froip  each  group  reported  in  Chapter  III,  the 
distributions  of  respondents  on  such  variables  as  age,  grade  level, 
and  number  of  children  caused  no  alarm  over  response  bias  in  these 
data.    However,  the  survey  results  were  used  ojily  to  supplement 
other  sources  of  data  in  arriving  at  conclusions  and  not  as  a 
primary  source  of  infonnation  for  this'report* 

The  final  stage  of  the  stiidy  involved  the  careful  review  and 
consideration  of  all  sources  of  information  by  the  co-authors  of 
this  report  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  defensible  set  of  conclusions 
and  recommendations.   The  analysis  method  involved  personal  theory 
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generation  and  hypothesis  testing  where  impressionisticrte^itati^  t 
conclusions  were  put  forth  and  then  confirmed  or  disconfirmed  by 
available  evidence  and  the  experience  of  the  co-investigators. 
Only  those  conclusions  that  could  withstand  rigorous  debate  and 
confirmation  were  allowed  to  remain.    Conclusions  resulting  from 
this,  analysis  are  discussed  in  Chapter  IV  of  'this  report.  .Jmpli- 
cati.ons  of  the  findings  from  this  study  ape  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 

^    In  summary,  the  methods  used  in  the  study  may  be  outlined 
as  follov/s;  -  -  -  - 

1.  Preliminary  planning  and  project  organization. 

2.  Initial  interviewing  and  document  collection 

3.  Classroom  observation, (teams  used) 

4.  Site  observation  and  data  gathering  (teams  used) 

5.  Solicitation  of  voluntary  information  and  relevant  materials 

6.  Snowball  sampling  for  further  interviewing  and  information 
gathering 

7.  .  Hearings 

8.  Collection  of  existing  information 

9.  Mail  survey  to  collect  retrospective  information 

10.  Development  of  conclusions  and  discussion  of  implications 
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-    CHAPTER  III 

  >  FINDINGS 

REPORTED  BY  INVESTIGATORY  HETHODS 

A.    Classroom  and  School  Building  Observation 

A  team  of  professionals  in  elementaYy  and  secondary  science 

,  ^education^w^  during  the  first  week  of  the  study.    They^  were 

scheduled  to  observe  classes  and  school  building  operations  during 

the  school  Without  Schools^Program  and  again  after  the  regular 

program  was  reinstated.    Their  role  in^the-study  was.  to  serve  as 

the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  principal  investigators  in  the  -public  • 

schools  of  Columbus.    Preliminary  instructions  given  to  the  team 

and  their  itineraries  are  provided  in  Appendix  D,  but  all  were- 

encouraged  to  use  whatever  observation  methods  they  had  Vpund  to 

be  successfuY^in  the  past  in  recording  events  of  interest.  \ The  , 

assignments  of  the  observation^  team  were  as  follows: 

Terry  Denny  (elementary  education  professor.  University  of 
Illinois)--elementary  and  secondary  classrooms,  social 
studies  ^ 

Barbara  Grandon  (elementary  teacher,  Scioto  Downs,  Ohio  School 
Districty—elementary  classrooms,  elementary  science 

Marilyn  Suydam  (mathematics  education,  Ohio  State  University)— 
secondary  classrooms,  mathematics.    Dr.  Suydam*s  report 
was  supplemented  by  reports  from  Dr.  Joe  Crosswhite 
(mathematics  and  science  education,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity) and  several  graduate  students 

Arthur  White  (science  education,  Ohio  State  University)— 
secondary! classrooms,  science 

Miriam  Brierly  and  Margaret  Wehner  (evaluation  specialists, 
Columbus,  jOhio  Public  Schools)--elemsntary  and  secondary 
classroojns 


Dr.  Denny  reported  ipformaHy  to  the  co-directors  and  his  findings 
•    '         were  used  by  the  co-diractors  in  developing  this  report.    The  other 

team  members  submitted  formal  reports  and  these  are  presented  in 
^  complete  form  in  the  -following  pages. 
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,  FIRST  OBSERVATIONS       '  ■  ' 

School  Without  School s^Program 
.  Elementary  "Science  Education 

,  by 

,  Barbara  Graad.oa  ...  - 

-  During  this  energy  crisis  period,  three  of  the  four  schools  I  visi-  - 
'  --ted  were  meeting  in  traditional  school  buildings  while  one  school  on  its 
.  one  day  in  school  session-was  meeting  in  a  site  very  different  from  its- 
home  building.   McGuffey  Elementary  School,  a  traditional  school  with  self- 
contained  classrooms,  "had  as  its  School  Without  Schools  site,  an  open 
space  school-.  ^  .   '         '  . 

A  teacher  at  the  f irst^^-strfiool  visited  t^d.me^that  each  school  in  the^ 
Columbus  School  System  could  design  their  own  program  for  meeting  with 
children  on  the ^days  their  school  was  not  in  session.    I  found  some  teachers 
were  meeting  with  their  students  only  one  day  a  week  and  others  were  meet- 
ing with  their  entire  class- or  small  group  in  homes,  churches,  or  libraries. 

...In  one  school,  the  principal  stated  that  her  teachers  worked  as  a  teim 
calling  and  .making  arrangements  for  teaching  Vites  outside  the  school.  Most 
tf  the  children  in  this  school  met  for  half  a  day  two  to  four  times  a  week 
in  addition  to  their  day  in  school.    These  teachers  seemed  to  have  more  con- 
tacts  with  their  students  than  did  the  teachers  intorviewed  at.  the  other 
schools  who  had^had  to  make  their  individual  arrangements  for  teaching  chil- 
dren  in  other  places.    The  number  of  times 'a  teacher  met  with  her  students  ' 
or  the  size  of  fhe  group' she  taught  varied  from  teacher  to  teacher. 

"Only  one  teacher  gaVe  a  reason  for  not  meeting  outside  school  with  her 
students.    She  said  they  were  not  motivated  to  learn  and  would  not  attend; 

The  chart  below  shows  how  those  teachers  observed  or  interviewed 
scheduled  their  meetings  with  students. 
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In  addition  to. meeting  with  the  children  one  or  more  times  each  ' 
^  week,  teachers  gave  children  assignments  to  complete  at  home._Accor- 
ding  to  one  teacher,  the  first  week  assignments  were  optional  but  as 
the  program  went  into- its  second  week  the  teachers  were  told  tojcol- 
lect  assignments  and  grade  them.   A  first  grade  teacher  reported  that 
she  gave  assignments  only  to  those  children  who  could  read.    Two  other 
teachers  said  they  gave  fewer  assignments  the  second  week  than  the 
first  as  their  children  complained  about  the  amount  of  work  they  had. 
to  do. 

^         Many  of  the  assignments  given  children  were  to  review  subject 
material  in  the  classroom.    About  ten  teachers  stej^ted  that  their  > 
assignments  were  to  review  lessons.   Some  teachers  assignmed  new  mat- 
erial  in  history,  science  or  social  studies.    The  assignments' in  these 
subjects  v/er^o  read  a  chapter  and  answer  the  questions  at  the  end    *  - 
of  the  chapter.    Some  enrichment  assignments  Were  given  to  ch'tldren 
but  I  did  not  find  out  what  these  were. 

There  was  as  much  variation  in  the  scheduling  of  field  trips  as 
there  v/as.in  the  setting  of  classes  out  of  school.    Some  teachers 
scheduled  field  trips  and  others  did  not.    Trips  were  taken  for  a 

/  variety  of  reasons— to  supplement  a  soci'al  studies  or  science  lesson 
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taught  before  school  closed,  to  extend  science^ concepts,  to  enrich 
children's  experiences,  and  to  serve  as  motivation  for  discussion 
when  school  resumes.  .  -  \ 

One  sixth  grade  teacher  with  a  predominately  black  class  did 
not  ineet  with  her  children  for  instruction  outside  school  but  she 
did  take  small  groups  of  students  to.  the  Cehter  of  Science  and 
Industry,  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Black  Cultural 
Center,  the  Lincoln  LeVeque  Tower,  and  T.G.I.  Fridays,  a  very  mod 
restaurant   in  Columbus,  for  enrichment  exper^iences.  ^ 

The  staff  at  one; school  planned  an  all  day^^trip  for  all  the 
,,  students  to  the  Columbus  Zoo  on  the  last  day  of  the  "School  With- 
,.  out  Schools,"  and  two  other  teachers  planned  bowling  and  gymnas- 
tic trips  for  enrichment,  also. 

Teachers  at  the  traditional  school  sites  commented  that  the 
children  had  -seemed  to  adapt  quickly  to  the  new  school  and  that 
attendance  had  been  ^ood.    Several  teachers  said  attendance  was 
better  on  the  one  day  in  session  than  on  regular  school  days. 
One  teacher  felt  this  was  due  to  children's  curiosity  and  the, 
parent's  desire  to  have  the  children  take  advantage  of  their  only 
day  in  sjchool  each  week. 

^  Some  children  werg,^reported  to  have^ot  littendcU^jtjill , 
even  when  p.^nenfs  were  contacted  and'drged  to  send  them  to  schoo.^ 
Teachers  also  said  attendance  dropped  at  out  of. school  sessions 
and' on  field  trips. 

Subject  areas  being  emphasized  were  reading,  spelling,  and 
math.    Teachers  said  they  had  been  requested  to  concentrate  on 
these  basic  skill  area's.    One  principal  was  quite  emphatic  in 
telling  me  that  I  would  not  s,ee  science  or  social  studies  being 
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taught  in  his  school. 

i Some. hi  story  and  social  studies  were  being  taught  but.  little  ' 
science.    Other  than  science  related  field  trips,  only  two  teachers 
plannec''  science  lessons  for  their  classes.    One  teacher  took  her 
class  to  her  home  to  learn  how  to  care  for  and  feed  horses.  The 
other  teacher  related  that  she  had  *had  the  children. play  a  science 
vgame  patterned  after  a  Columbus  television  program  called  "In  the 
know"  in,  which  students  from  two  schools  compete  by  demonstrating 
their  knowledge  of  various  topics.    This  teacher's  questions  for 

A  •      .  • 

her  "In  'the  Know"  game  were  based  on  her  "out  of  school"  science  ^ 
assignments.    \  ^  '  *    \  ^  . 

Only  one  teacher  t^at  I  talked  jto  tried  to  correlate  the 
.television  programs  with  her  classroom  teaching.    Others  suggested 
programs  that  the  Children  might  watch  for  enrichment.  Several 
teachers  said  they  felt  the  programs  on  radio  were, better  tha 
those  prepared  by  . teachers  for  television  and  had  asked  students 
to  listen  to  these.  .    '  "  ^ 

V 

In  the  different  classrooms  children  were  involved  in  the 
following  activities;  solving  math  problems  independently,  check-  . 
ing  math  problems  or  assignments  with 'teacher,  listening  to  a  math 
demonstration,  writing  numbers  in  sequence  x)n  the  chalkboard, 
working  on  spelling  pa'^ers,  writing  answers  to  questions  relat.ed 
to  reading  or  social  studies  and  playing  math  games. 

Children's  interest  was  high  only  in  the  clkssrooms  where 
games  were  played.    In  classrooms  where  students  were  meeting 
with  their  teacher  more  than  once  a  week,  .children  worked  quietly 
and  were  attentive  when  the  teacher  spoke.    In  those  classrooms 
'  where  children  had  contact  with  their  teacher  onc3  a ^ week,  interest 
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as- low  and  the  children  were  restless,  o  ^ 

The  teacher's  role  in  the  cla^ssroom  as  I  perceived  it  was 
more  that  of  a  facilitator  than  teacher  as  he  or  she  had  children 
complete- assi'gnmgnts  or  gave  individual  hel^p^aTireeded* — Teachers  * 
stated  that  they  were  giving  much  more  individual  help  now.  - 

The  teaching* techniques  I  observed  being  used  were  discussion 
demonstration,  and  reading.   When  asked  if  they  had  tried  any  « 
different  teaching  methods,  one  teacher  replied  that  she  had 
not  tried  any  different  methods  as  this  would  tend  to  confus^5 
the  children.   Another  teacher  said  she  didn't  change  -her  methods 
but  she  brought  new  material  to  the  new  school  to  stimulate  .chil- 
dren's interest,  f      »  \ 
f 

There  was  a  little  concern  about  my  presence  in  two  of  the 
schools.    One  teacher  in  th.e  open  space  schoof  came  over  to  me 


and  asked  why  I  was  there.    He  said  the  teachers  in  his  building 
wanted  observer^,  screened.   After  I  informed  hin  about  the  purpose 
of  my. visit,  he  invited  me  to  visit  his  class  as  he  was  having  a 
science  lesson.    After  observing  this  lesson,  l/felt  the  lesson 
.had  been  contrived  just  for  me.    Children  were  bored  and  very 
fidgety.-  The  teacher  had  difficulty  getting'children  to  answer 
questions  about  a  chapter  in  a  science  book.    I  must  add  that 
this  was  the  Only  science  lesson  I  saw.-  .-^  ^ 


In  another  building  the  principal  conducted  me  to  the  two^' 
classrooms  he  selected  for  me  to  visit.    In  one  room  the  teacher 
was  teaching  reading  and  I  die  not  get  to  talk  to  her  at  all  un- 
l-the,.^i  1  dren  had  been  dismissed  from  school.    In  the  other 


classroom,  the  teacher^toj[)ped  whatever  activity  she  was  having 


and  asked  if  I  wanted  the  'Chi 


Idren  to 'show  me  some  math  games 
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they  had  played.   The  prfncipal  preceded  me  into  both  classrooms  and 

J  '  ^  \ 

invited 'me  in  after  he  h^ad  talked  to  the  teachers,. 
•  / 

When  the  "School  Without  Schools"  program  was  initiated,  several  -* 

teachers  were  dubious  about  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  program.  Now 

-  a. 

they  feel  the  program  has  been  successful  and  some  positive  benefits 
derived  from  it.   Teachers  working  with  small  groups  of  children  in 
places  outside  the  school  discovered  they  were  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  children  and  were  teaching  more  material  than  wou.ld 
have  been  possible  in  the  regular  classroom.    Some,  said  their  small 
group  contacts  were  more  successful  than  their  one  day  in  school  contact* 

A  first  grade  teacher  found  that  two  children  who  she  thought  were 
possible  retentions  had  made  so  much  progress,  as  a  result  pfSmall 
group  work  and  parental  help, .would  probably  not  be  retained 'this  year. 
Another  tea'qher  thinks  .parents  have  discovered  that  they  can  help  their 
child  make  better  progress  in  school  and  these  parents  will  continue 

v 

to  help  their  children*  '  ^ 

^     -        '  '        '    '      .  \ 

A  teacher  in  the  open  space  schpol  said  tiexthinkjs  his  students' will 

have  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  quietness  of  their  self-contained  ^ 

classroom..  He  also  said  he  had  picked  up  ideas  for  small  group  activi- 

ties  while  in  this  building  that  he' might  try  when  he  returned  to  his 

■  "    ■    I  '      ■  \ 

home  school.  ! 

Teachers  were  not  without  problems  or  concerns  in. this  crisis  pro- 


V 


gram.   Some  prjoblems  they  shared,  such  as  begging  teaching  materials 

i 

each  time  at  a  new  school  site.    One  teacher  sa1<I  she-had  to-haul  three 


r-had  t 

boxes  of  materials  into  the  schfool  just  to  teach  reading,  spelling,  and 


math.  She 


felt  this  moving  of 


■materials  v/as  burdensoirje.    Others  did,  too. 
Gettirjg  all  th^.children  to  turn  in  their  assignments  was  another 
shared  protjlem.   Teachers  i^  the  open  space' school  found  this  noise. 
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level  distracting,  making  teaching  difficult.   One  teacher  in  this 
setting  said  her  children' from' th§  traditional  building  viewed  school 
in  this  new  building  as  one  big  playday.   Several  teachers  commented 
that  all  the  children  did  here  was  Watch  what  everyone  else  was  doing. 
They  did  think  the  children  would  adjust  to  thic  learning  environ-  ' 
ment  if  there  long  enough.  -  .  '  ^  , 

Not  knowing  the  content  of  the  television  programs,  until  the 
third  week  of  the  crisis  program  made'  correlating  classroom  activities 
with  television  programs  impossible.   Arranging  and  scheduling  of  field 
trips  wasjiifficult  for  some  because  pf  the  great  demand  .for  trips'. 
Organizing  for  the  one  day  in"  school  and  organizing  all  the  material 
for  the  out  of  sxjhool*  assignments  was  found  to  be  a  formidable  task. 

•    Teachers  were  also  concerned  about  how  much  time  and  effort  would 
be  necessary  to  help  those  'students  who  .had  not  attended  any  of  the  ^ 
school  sessions  and/or  had  not  turned  in  assignments. .  They  felt  the 
gap  in  the  achievement  level  wou^d  be  even  greater.    Comnents  about 
ithe  amount  of  time  necessary  for  helping  the  children  catch  up  range  \ 
from  "little  time  will  be  needed  for  catching  up  work"  to^  "the  chil-" 
jdreh  will  never  be  able  to  make  up  the  missed  instruction." 

^Some. teachers  whoihad  made' arrangements  to  meet" with  small  groups 
of  children  several  times  a  week  did  not  think  much  instruction  had 
been  missed.   Yet,  other  teachers  jJoing  the  same  thing  said  they  had 
only  maintained  skills  and  would  need  to. concentrate  fheir  efforts 
on  catching  up  on  material  that  would  have  been  covered  during  this 
time.    One  teacher  thinks  the  results  of  the  city  wide  tests  will 

show  how  effective  instruction  has  been'. 

1 

It  was  not  pdssible  to  interview  m^any  children  but  most  of  those 
to' whom  I  spoiTe  to  wanted  to  go  back  to  school  for  a  variety,  of  reasons. 


Th'ey  wanted  to  see  their  friends'.   They  wouldn't  have  so  much  homework. 

Homework  was  getting- harder.   They  wanted  to  learn.   Then,  there  were 

'  ^'  •  t 

those  who  said  they  liked  staying  home  b.ecause  they  liked  watching 
television  or  didn't  like  school! 


SEbOND  OBSERVATIONS 

i School  Without  Schools  Program 
\  Elementary  Science  Education 

\     '  by'       '     /  ■  '  \ 

Barbara  Grando'n 

On  March  15th  and  16th  I  visited  the  four  schools  that  I  had  ob-  ' 
served  during  the  Scfiool  Without  Schools  programs.    Eaciii  school— McGuf fey 
School,  Huy  Road  School,.  Kent  School,  and  Fairmoor  School— were  back  In 


session  full  time  In  their, own  school  buildings. 

— -    .    \     J  -■■  .  ■ 

I  spent  one  half  <lay  in  each  school,  observed  a  total  of  eiqhteen 

1  I 

classrooms,  first  grade\  through  sixth  grade,  and  interviewed  eight  teach- 
ers'.   In  these  eighteen  classrooms,  seven  were  involved  in  reading- activi- 
ties, five  in  math,  two  in  spelling," and  one  each  in  art,  writing,  lan-~ 
guage,  health,  and  social  studies.   The  methods  of  instruction  iri  these 
classrooms  were  question-answer  discussions  and  teacHer  demonstrations. 
Ih  several  classrooms  children  were -engaged  in  workbook  assignments  and 
flhe  teacher  helped  individual  children  as  help  was  requested.   When  it 
v[as  possible,  I  interviewed,  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.   Nbt  all  the 
:eachers  observed  were  interviewed.   Six  teachers  whose  classes  were 
ot  visited  were  also  interviewed. ^  I  have  included  the  list  of  qUs-; 
tions  used  with  my  observation  sheets.    It  was  not  feasible  to  cover  all 
my  questions  in  each  interview.   On  tv/o  occasions  in  teachers'  lounges, 
teachers  in  discussions  about  the  School  Without  Schools  program  told  me 
more  about  how  they  felt  about  this  program  than  I  had  asked.  -  . 

In  one.schoal  where '.the  principal  limited  the  number  of  classrooms  I 
'could  visit  during' School  Without -Schools,  the  same  problem  occurred  again- 
The  principal  seem^d;^somewhat  more  receptive  to  my  visit  .this  time  and  stat- 
•ed  that  he- had-inade.;ar^?angements  for  me  to  visit  the  same  two  teachers  I  had 
visited  bef(>re.   However',  when  I  expressecl  a  desire  to  observe  more 
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classrooms,  ,this  principal  did  not  welcc»ne  rtiy  suggestion*    I  was  • 
able  to  observe  only  the  two  teachers • 

All  of  the  teachers  interviewed  in  the  four  schools  stated  that 
they  had  resumed  their  normal  teaching  schedules •   Some  are  not  ^ 
emphasizing  any  one  area  of  the  curriculum  while  others  are.  One 
second  grade  teacher  said  she  always  emphasizes  reading  and  math  with 
her  children  as  they  are  culturally  deprived  and  most  of  their  first 
grade,  instruction  focused  on  readiness  activities.   She  felt  she  had 
to  make  up  work  even  in  a  normal  school  year.   A  fifth  grade  teacher 
and  a  fourth  grade  teacher  arje  concentrating  on  math. but  said  they 
usually  did  this.   Another  primary  teacher  iis  spending  most  of  the 
school  day  in  reading  and  math  instruction  as  her  students  are  slow 
learners.   Two  teachers  related  they  are  emphasizing  language  instruc- 
tion.    One  teacher  said  she  always. teaches  only  the  basics. 

Sincfi  I  did  not  observe  any  science  lessons  or  see  much  evidence, 
of  science  being  taught  in  any  classroom  during  the  crisis  period  or 
when 'schools  were  back  in  session,  I  made  it  a  point  to  ask  each 
teacher  if  she  taught  science.   Jline  teachers  had  not  had  any  science 
lessons  so  far  this  year.   Of  these  nine,  two  said  they  taught  science 
incidentally^ if  children  brought  something  to  school  of  a  science 
nature.    Several  of  the  nine  teachers  said  they  would  start  science 
soon.    Some  of  the  reasons  given  for  not  including  science  in  the 
curriculum  were,  ^isllke^^^the  textbook,*  dislike  of  a  textbook  approach, 
lack  of  equipment,  lack  of  knowledge  to  teach  science^  lack  of  time, 
the  having  to  share  science  textbooks,  and  the  giving  of  grades  in. 
science  every  other  six  weeks  compared  to  every  six  weeks  for  social 
studies.  / 
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Eight  of  the  teachers  interviewed  indicated  they  were  teaching 
science  regularly.^  Seven  of  ""these  were  using  a  textbook  to  teach 
science  and  the  eighth^ teacher  used  children's  interests  for  her 
science  lessons.   A  second  grade  teacher  said  she  had  attended  grade 
level  science  workshops  for  Columbus  teachers  and  had  been  ^Isfen  al  1 
the  science  supplies  she  needed.   Sfie  said  all  Columbus  teachers  haH 
the  opportunity  to  attend  these  workshops.   One  teacher  taught  science 
instead  of  history  in  her  class  as  she  didn't  have  time  to  teach 
both  and  felt  students  found  science  more^  interesting. 

Teachers'  comments  about  being  able  to  make  of  the  instruction 
missed  was  divided.    Six  stated  that  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  cover 
the  same  amount  of  material  as  in  a  normal  year.   One  teacher  felt 
she  was  five  weeks  behind  and  another  said  she  was  a  whole  unit 
behind  in  every'Subject  area.   Two  teachers  who  had  met  every  day 
with  their  children.said  that-- the  children  could  not  possibly 
accomplish  what  they  would  have  if  school  had  been  in  session  and 
that  the  crisis  program  was  a  istopgap  solution.   Another  teacher 
thought  it  was  too  early  to  tell  if  children  would  catch  up. 

,    Seven  teachers  thought  the  School  Without  Schools  was  a  success. 
Three  said  that  catching  up  wasn't  necessary  because  of  small  group 
Instruction  in  out  of  school  sites.    In  some  instances  children  jnade 
*  more  progress  in  these  small  group  sessions  than  they  have  in  school 
full  time.  -  '  " 

In  one  school  where  students  were  in  school  one  day  a  week  and 

J" 

given  out  of  school  assignments,  four  teachers  said  the  students 
'  weren't  behind  if  they  had  completed  their  assignments  and  come  to 
school  one  day  a  week. 
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When  I  questioned  teachers  about ^ the  benefits  of  the  School 
Without  Schools  program,  I  found  most  teac^^rs  thought  the  parental 
help  and  cooperation  were  the  greatest  they  had  ever  been.  One 
teacher  thought  the  donation  of  time  by  a  TV  station  exceptional  and 
the  community  support  tremendous.    Others  cited  small  group  instruc- 
tion^ as  advantageous  to  students^as  instruction  was  more  effective 
and  more  individualization  was  made  possible.    They,  also,  commented 
that  they  were  able  to  become  better  acquainted  with  their  students 
in  these  small  groups.    Other  statements  were  that  parents  had  found 
out  they  could  help  their  children-learn  and  that  learning  could 
go  on  out  of  school.    One  said  children  discovered  they  could  learn 
on  their  own. 

While  teachers  felt' there  were  positive  effects  from  the  School  , 
Without  Schools  program,  some  had  concerns  about  its  effectiveness. 
Some  of  the  remarks  were.;   "the  program  was  not  worthwhile  but  only 
a  stopgap  measure,"  "this  year  was  a  wipe-out  because  of  weather 
and  the  energy  crisis  program,"  "the  program  was  inconsistent  -  if 
children  had  to  go  to  school  every  day  in  one  building,  then,  children 
in  all  schools  should^o^^every  day,"  "the  best  learning  time  was  cut 
out  of  the  school  year  as  the  weather  would  be  getting  warmer  and 
children  would  not  work  as  hard,"  "the  program  was  overemphasized 
because  of  the  need  to  pass  2  levy,"  and  "the  program  was  politically 
oriented." 

After  observing  the  School  Without  Schools  program,  interviewing 
teachers  and  later  revisiting  the  schools,  I  did  not  find  teachers 
trying  new  and  innovative  teaching  methods  or  expanding  any  horizons 
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of  knowledge,  other  than  one  teacher  expanding  her  students*  horizons 
by  taking  them  on  a  wide  variety  of  field  trips.    I  did  find  teachers 
using  conventional  methods  of  teaching,  stressing-the  basics  both 
times,  and  trying  to  meet  childrens'  needs  under  difficult  conditions 
during  the  crisis  period. 


KJ 


FIRST  OBSERVATIONS 

School  Without  Schools  Program*  '.: 
Secondary  Science  Education 

.by 

Arthur  L.  White  '  - 

•     ■  "  «>  ■"  • 

Abstract  '      •         .  ■ 

The  School  Without  Schools  program  was  received  with  different 
judgments  concerning  quality  by  different  people.    Most  all  teachers 
were  glad  to  be  returning  to  normal.   The- upper-level  students 
generally  liked  the  freedom,  flexibility  ana  responsibility  for  pur- 
suing'their  education  on  their  own  time.   The  younger  and/or  lower 
ability  and  lesser  motivated  students  felt  a  need  for  more  teacher 
contact.    This  contact  served  as  assistance  and  clarification  as  well 
as  motivation  for  them. 

The  teachers  tended  to  follDv/  a  teaching  pattern  including  reading 
assignments^ worksheets,  discussion  and  lecture  concerning  v/ork- 
sheets  followed  by  quizzes  and  testing*    Very  little  use  was  made  of 

\ 

laboratory  or  other  investigative  activities  in. or  out  o-^. class. 

The  type  of  resources  v/hich  the  teachers  felt  a  need  f^r  were 
instructional  units  or  packages  which  are' self-contained,  Tiiey 
should  include  objectives,  references,  materials,  worksheets  a\d 
evaluation  materials  or  activities. 

Most  teachers  ;^nd  students  felt  the  School  Without  Schools  was 
..better  than  no  school  but  that  it  could  and  should  be  improved. 
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Source  of  Data 

The  data  for  this  report  were  collected  over  a  three  day  period 
from  February  22,  1977  through  February  24,  1977."  This' was  the  third 
and  final  week  of  the  School  Without  Schools  program  in  the  Columbus 
Public  Schools.    The  weeks  preceeding  this  three  week  time  were  plagued 
with  days  of  school  missed  due  to  snow  and  cold.    The  week  following 

^jVnQ-iiata  collection  was  the  spring  break.   The  break  was  moved  to 
early  March  to  help  alleviate  the  need  for  gas  in  the  school  buildings. 
The  classroom  observations  were  obtained  from  high  school  and 

^junior  high  science  classes.    The  schools,  courses,  levels  and  topics 
are  summarized  in  Table  1.,  '  ' 

# 

Table  1 
Classroom  Observations 


M 
V 

School 

Location 

Course  ^ 

Topic(s) 

Grade  Level 

1 

North  High 

North  High 

Biology 

Genetics 

10 

School 

School 

2 

North  High 

North  High 

Physical 

Chemistry 

Modified 

School 

School 

Science 

Temperature 

10  -  12 

Conversion 

3 

North  High 

North  High 

Earth 

Weather  & 

School 

School 

Science 

Glaciation 

10  -  12 

North  High 

North  High 

Chemistry 

Solution 

11  -  12 

School 

School 

Concentration 

5  & 

Brookhaven 

Linden  Mc- 

Chemistry 

Molarity 

11-12  * 

6 

High 

Kinley  High 

(Mole 

School 

School 

Problems) 
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er|c 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Medina  Junior 
High  School 

North  High 
School 

General 
Science 

xopic^s; 
Structure  of 

.  brade  Level 

^'  "9  ■ 

Medina  Junior 
High  School 

North,  High 
School 

General 
Science 

Metric 
System 

9 

Dominion  Jun-^ 
ior  High 
School 

Crestview 
Junior  High 
School 

General 
Science 

Weather 

9  • 

• 

Dominion  Jun- 
ior High 
School 

Crestview 
Junior  High 
School 

General 
Science 

Simple 
Machines 

9 

McGuffy  Jun- 
ior High 
School 

Linden  Mc- 
Kinley  High 
School 

General 
Science 

Metric 
System 

9- 

McGuffy  Jun-  . 
ior  High 
School 

Linden  Mc- 
Kinley  High 
School 

General 
Science 

Chemistry 
Balancing 
Equations 

9 

McGuffy  Jun- 
ior High 
School 

Linden  Mc- 
Kinley  High 
School 

Health 
Science 

Emotions 

8 

Hiltonia  Jun- 
ior High 
School 

• 

Briggs  High 
School 

Science 
(Pilot) 

Earth* s 
Atmosphere 

7 

The  interviev/s  were  obtained  from  teachers  and  students  in  the 
classes,  between  classes,  in  the' lunchroom,  in  study  halls  and  in 
local  eating  places  outside  the  school.    The  schools,  individuals  and 
settings  are  summarized  in  Table  2.   4g  , 
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Table  2 
Interviews 


School 

Individual 

Setting    ^  ' 

1 

North  High 
School 

Biology  Teapher 

Classroom  (Homeroom) 

2 

North  High^ 
School 

Student  teacher  '/ 
(Ohio  State  Univ.) 

Classroom 

> 

3 

North  High 
School 

Physcial  Science  fteacher 

Hall 

North  *High  ' 
School ^ 

r 

Chemistry  student 
11th  grade  girl  - 
serious  student  ^ 

Chemistry  laboratory 

5 

North  High 
School 

Chemistry  student 
11 th  grade  boy  - 
serious  student 

6 

Brookhaven  High 
Schoal 

Boy     not  serious 
student 

« 

21acDonald's  at  noon 

7 

Brookhaven  High 
School 

Three  special  education 
teachers 

Free  period  -  empty 
classroom 

O  ^ 
O  Cc 

10 

Brookhaven  High 
School 

Science  Department 
Chairman  &  Chemistry 
Teacher 

During  and  after  i 
chemistry-  class  \ 

— ^ 

9 

Brookhaven  High 
School 

English  teacher 

Teacher's  lounge  \ 

ERIC 
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44        '  -  . 

*  i 

School' 

'individual  * 

Setting  ' 

ll 

s 

Jledina  Junior 
High  School 

GenersCl  Science 
teacher  ' 

 7  i' 

Planning  periods 

o 

12 

Medina  Junior 
High  School 

> 

General  Science 
student 

During  class 

Medina  Junior 
High'  School 

General  Science 
student  \ 

Study  hall  . 

- 

y 

_  ^^^-^^,^1^^^ 

m  * 

14 

Dominion  Junior 
High  School 

General^ience 
teacher 

Lunch  and  class  ^time 

15' 

Dominion  Junior 
High  School 

.  Three  Health  Science 
students  -  8th  grade 
.  boys 

Lunchroom 

t 

i 

16 

Dominion  Junior 
High  School  ' 

General  Science 
teacher 

Classroom  during  quiz 

* 

17 

HcGuffy  Junior 
High  School 

General  Science 
teacher 

Planning  period 

O 

18 

McGuffy  Junior 
High  School 

General  Science 
students                .  i 

Class  discusision 
following  quiz 

4 

19 

lIcGuffy  Junior 
High  School 

General  Science 
teacher  and  baseball 
coach 

During  study  hall 

20 

WcGuffy  Junior 
Hi^h-  School 

Health  Science 
teacher 

Before  &  after  \ 
class 
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Individual  ^  ^--^^^  Setting 


"  21 

Hiltonia, Junior 
High  School 

General  Science 
*  ^teacher 

Study  hall 

22 

Hiltonia  Junior 
High  School 

7th  grade  Science 
 Ptlat_teacher^_  j_ 

Lunchroom 

23  ' 

Hiltonia  Junior 
High  School 

7th  grade  Science 
Pilot  students  ,  \ 

Classroom 

Datg  Collection  Guides 

Two  instruments  were  used  to  guide  the  observations  and  interviews. 
The  information  collected  was  not  limited  to  that  included  on  these  two 
forms.    The  instruments. v/ere: 

A.  School  Without  Schools:   Observation  Guide 

B.  School  Without  Schools:    Interview  Questions 
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Observer: 


Scho^l^BuiJldirig: 

Observed  Group: 
* 

Subject:  ^  -'  ' 
Topic:  
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SCKOOL  WITHOUT  .SCHOOLS 
Observation  Guide 


.  Date: 


Time: 


ACTIVITY: 


Grad^  Level: 
Group  Size: 


Taking  attendance 
Returning  assignments 
Collecting  assignments 
Clarifying  assignments 
Making  assignments 

Lecturing 
Discussion 
Laboratory 
DeraonsSt  rating 
Using  AV  materials 

Asking  questiTons 
Answering  questions 
Testing 
Disciplining 


CLASS: 


teacher  centered 
important 
order 
exciting 


student  centered 

trivial 

chaos 

bloh 


TEACHER: 


excited 
orginized 
pleasant 


blah 

confused 

irritated 
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STUDENTS: 


excited 


blah 


active  passive 

50 


cooperative 


'  resistant 
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SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS 
Interview  Questions 


!•    What  do  you. think  of  the  School  Without  Schools  program? 


2.    How  has  attendance  been  during  this  program? 


\3.    What  resources  should  be  made  available  to  make  your  job  easier?^ 


4.^   Did  yoa  try  anything  new  or  different  that  you  are  going  to  continue  to 
do  .when  you  get  back  on  the  regular  schedule? 


\ 


^  5.    Did  you  attempt  to  expose  the  students  tp^  new  material  atid  concepts  or  \ 
was  the  tine^  spent  on  review?  \'  '  \ 

r.'  \ 

•\  .  ^5  all  to-do  over  again,  would 'you  change  the  way  you  handled  \ 

}     '       the  situation?         ,  •  .  \ 


7..  How  did  you  provide  for  laboratory  activity? 


/ 
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Distribution  of  Classroom  Activities 

.The  classroom  aWivity  can  be  organized  into  seven  categories  s 

'  '  1  ^ 

which  account  for  the^  major  portion  of  classroom  use  of  time.  These 

\      .     '  \  "    '  "  -  i        .  " 

categories  include  activities  related  to: 

A.  Attendance  *   '  •  . 

\   '  ■  '    '  ' 

B.  Assignment  management  ^ 

Instruction 
^  ^    p.  Laboratory 

E.    Testing  -  •  .  ■ 

\         •  ■  ■  > 

\   F.  Dis^ciplining 
G.  Other 

.  The  distribution  of  time  spent  in  these  categories  as  derived 
from  these  observations  is  summarized n'n  Table  3; 

The  major  portion  of  the  time  was  spent  in  instructional  activities* 
The  overall  percent  of  time  in  instructional  activity  was  about  55%. 
This  ranged  from  a  high  of  82%  for  the  advanced  level  science  (chemistry) 
to  42%  for  the  9th  grade  science  classes.    Laboratory  activity  was  also 
lassified  as  an  instructional  activity-. 

More  time  was  spent  in  the  lower  grades  than  in  high  school  oh 
d.lassroom  management  such  as  taking  attendance,  dealing  with  assign- 
mlents  and  , other  procedural  matters.   The  9th  grade  science  teachers 
used  more  time  for  testing  than  did  the  others.   The  standard  curriculum 
for  9th  grade  general  science  is  a  laboratory  approach.    The  teachers 
either  deviated  from  it  or  selected  special  units  from  it  due  to  the 
laboratory  constraints.    Since  they  were  teaching  special  units  dulling 
the  School  Without  Schools  program  many  of  them  had  made  their  plans 


\ 


\ 


so  the  unit  woul'd  terminate  on  the  last  meeting  before  the  spring 
break.  ,This  was  partially  related  to  the  high  percentage  of  testing 
observed.  ^Students  were  generally  not  prepared  and  did  not. take  tests 
and  quizzes  as  Seriously  asr  the  instructors  thought  they  wbuld.  ' 


\ 


V 


\ 


••  • 

/ 


^     •  Activity 


^   •  .    X     Table  3 
Distribution  by  Percentage  of  Time  ' 
Spent  on  Activity.  Categories 

Higl^  School  .  Hig^  School  Junior  High  Junior  High  Average 
Advanced  General  (9tli)  (7th  &  8th)  Overall 


\ 


J 


\ 


Attendan;:e 

\ 

.    6.0  % 

10.51 

5.0% 

Assignment  ^ 
Management 

6.0  2;\  .6 

K 

18.7% 

14.3  % 

/''^2.0% 

13.7% 

Instruction 

'  \ 

34.5?;  ' 

—f  

60.0% 

.  59.5% 

47.5% 

Laboratory 

47.5%'  • 

.0.0%. 

:  ..Q.8  %  ■ 

0.0% 

7.7% 

• 

Testing 

0.0^  .. 

13.3%" 

.^;^2.8  %  - 

.   15.5%  • 

20.6% 

Disc^gMning 

 » — -  .  ■:  

i-.o% . 

>•  0.0^ 

.0.0% 
.  .  / 

0.2% 

Other  \  , ' 

11.5% 

5.3%.  " 

1   t> 

4.5  1. 

2.5% 

5.3% 

I  « 
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Pattern  of  Instructio 


na/ Activities  ^i:^ 


V 


The  science  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  can  generally  be 
characterized  as  follows:* 

A.  Worksheets:   The  students  were  given  handouts  either  p»;epared 
by  or  selected  by  the  teacher ♦   These  handouts  included  • 
questions  and  problems  related  to  the  topic 'under  study*  The 
students  were  to  complete  these  worksheets  and -problems 
from  week  to  week*  ^  > 

B.  Lecture  and  discussions:   The  time  in  class  (about  48%  of  the 
'  period  -  20  minutes)  was  spent  in  discussing  questions  and 

difficulties  encountered  by  the  student*    Thes'e  difficulties 
were  identified  by  the  students  in  some  cases  and  by 'the 
,   teacher  in  other  cases.   The  response  to  student  questions  or 
teacher  identified  needs  was  mostly  in 'a  lecture  mode 'once 
the  difficulty  was  clarified. 

C.  ^  Extra  sessions:   The  teachers  generally  had  some  additional 
contacts  arranged  with  the  stu'^ents.    These..were  basically  of 
'three  types:    field, trips,  help  sessions,  or  telephone  contact* 
The  attendance  at  these  additional  meetings  was  from  1x0  to  50%. 
Most  teachers  did  not  require  or  reward  students  specifically 

/  I  5 

for  attendance.   Often  a  vague  consideration  at  grading  time' 
was  the  only  external  incentive  for  students  to  participate*  • 
For  the  most  part  the  teacher  felt  that -those  students  who* 
took  part  in  the  extra  sessions  benefited    from  them.  They 
also  felt  that  the  students  who  were  most  in  need  did  not 
attend.  •  .  ^ 

5-4  ■  •  ■  . 
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D.,  Laboratory:   There  was  little  laboratory  acl^vity.  Of 
;  fourteelr^l asses  observed,  prrly  two  made  any\attempt  to 
mak^^se  of  the  laboratory  during  the  once  a  leek  required 
session.    Major  use  was  by  a  chemistry  class  J/hich  met  in 
its  home  school.   The  class  consisted  of  juniors  and  seniors 
who  were  college  preparatory  students.    The  comparable  course 
for  the  school  using  facilities  other  than  their  own  did  not  * 
make  use      the  laboratory.   The  scheduling  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  use  were  deterrents. 
Two  of  the  9th  grade  science  teachers  selected  a  unit  on  light  from 
the  science  curriculum  (IME)  because  the  equipment  for  the  laboratory 
consisted  of  simple  items  which  would  commonly  be  found  at  h9me.  In 
these  cases  home  labpratory  experiments  were  assigned. 

Classtime  AtmospI.ere 

Each  of  the  class  sessions,  the  teachers  and  the  students  were- 
rated  by  the  observer  using  the  three  different  semantic  differential 
item:  included  on  the  Observation  Guide.    These  ratings  reflect  the 
observer's  perception  of  the  teaching  style,  importance  of  the  content, 
the  organization  and  motivational  quality  of  the  session,  the  interest, 
participation  and\ cooperation  of  the  students,  and  the  motivational 
ability,  organization  and  good  nature  of  the  teachers.    Table  4  is  a 
summary  of  these  perceptions. 
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Table  4 

Summary  of  Observer's  Perceptions  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Class^  Teacher  and  Students 


CIASS: 
a) 


Frequency 


teacher  centered 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

student  centered 

inportant 

2 

6 

5 

0 

0 

trivial 

otder 

7 

1 

5 

0 

0 

chaos 

exciting 

0 

2 

6 

5 

0 

blah 

Mean 
3.38 
3.77 
4.15 
2.77 


■  SD 
.1.51 
0.72 
0.99 
0.72 


TEACHER: 


excited  1 
organized  4 
pleasant  6 


Frequency 

3       6       3  0 

3       5       1  0 

5       10  1 


blah 

confused 

irritated 


Mean 
3.15 
3.77 
4.15 


.  SD 
0.91 
1.01 
1.16 


STUDENTS ; 


excited 
active 
cooperative 


_L_ 
5 


Frequency 
1       4  6 
\2       3  4 
6       1  1 


\ 
\ 


_2_ 
3_ 
0 


blah 

passive 

resistant 


Mean 
2.31 
2.54 
4.15 


a) 


SD 
0.85 
1.26 
0.90 


V 


Each  of  the  pairs  of  terms  were  coded  from  5  to  1  from  left  to  right 


I.e., 

term  1 

1 

2 

space 
3 

A 

5 

term  2 

value  = 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

\ 
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There  was.  a  great  deal  of  Variation  in  the  focus  of  the  activity 
in  the  class  session.    In  some  classes  it  was  extremely  teacher  cen- 
tered and  in  others  it  was  equally  student  centered.    The  content  of 
the  session  was  consi^dered  important'^ and  an  atmosphere  of  order  pre- 
vailed.   The  sessions';  were  not  particularly  motivating. 

The  teachers  were  neither  inspiring  nor  totally  bored  with  their  • 
task.   They  tended  to  be  9rganized  and  quite  pleasant  with  the  students; 

The  students  were  not  at  all  excited  about  what  was  happening 
during  the  class  sessions.   The  degree  of  student  activity  varied  from 
sleeping  to  complete  involvement  as  in  the  laboratory.    In  almost  all 
classes,  the  students  did  not  resist  the  teacher  and  submitted  to  the 
instruction. 

Reactions  To  School  Without  Schools 

Teachers 

Question  1:    What  do  you  think  of  the  School  Without  Schools  program? 

The  teachers  reactions  varied'fro':  "I  like  it"  to  "there  has  got 
to  be  a  better  way."   The  major  concern  of  teachers  was  for  the  lack  ^ 
of  motivation  for  the  kids.  .Some  blamed  it  on  the  parents,  some  on 
^the  vagueness  of  requirements  by  administration  and  -some  ^r^  the 
inappropriateness  of  ^he  curriculum  materials,  activities  anoxteaching 
methods.  '  "  \. 

It  appeared  that  a  large  segment  of  the  student  population  con-^^.^ 
sidered  the  whole  episode  to  be  an  adventure  and  a  vacation.  The 
students  did  not  expect  to  be  held  accountable  for  learning.  The 
extensive  use  of  ditto  worksheets  did  not  serve  to  motivate  the  students. 


Mo^  teachers  did  not  develop  creative  uses  of  the  situation*  Few 
of  the  teacher  identified  activities^and  units  were  specifically  suited 
to  the  School  Without  Schools  schedule.    Consequently  the  teachers 
spent  their  time  running  dittoed  worksheets  which  the  students  spent 
their  time  filling  out.   After  which  the  teacher  spent  their  time 
grading. 

One  student  teacher  asked  the  students  in  his  Biology  class  to 
keep  records  of  food  intake,  energy  output  and  weight  change  for  part 
of  a  unit  on  nutrition.    More  activities  of  this  nature  would  have 
been  useful. 

Two  teachers  remarked  about  the  phenomenal  amount  of  material  which 
the  students  were  able  to  cover.    They  are  apt  to  let  this  new  perception 
carry  over  and  prevail  in  their  teachings  during  the  "normal"  schedule. 
The  level  of  understanding  may  be  sacrificed. for  quantity. 

Question  2:    How  has  attendance  been  during  this  progran)? 

The  attendance  at  the  one  day  a  v/eek  sessions  has  been  good.  It 
has  been  as  good  or  better  than  regular  attendance  (75%  to  95%).  The 
attendance  on  the  day  of  the  observations  seemed  to  be  below  what  it 
had  been  the  two  pievious  weeks.    The  attendance  at  the  extra  events, 
meetings  and  field  trips  was  poor.    It  ranged  from  0%  in  several  in- 
stances to  50^  for  a  trip  to  COS!  or  ttie  Zoo.    The  teachers  were 
very  discouraged  about  the  extra  scheduled  activities.   Several  thought 
that  the  extra  sessions  should  have  been  required. 

Question  3:    What  resources  should  be  made  avail aible  to  make  your  job 
easier? 

Teachers  felt  that  the  arrangement  for  buses  to  transport  students 

on  field  trips  was  tco  much  trouble  and  complicated.    Some  felt  that 
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the  buses  should  have  been  made  available  for  extended  trips.  The 
attendance,  or  lack  of,  suggests  that  students  have  already  been  to 
the  places  selected.   The  apparent  enthusiasm  for  field  trips  during 
the^ormal  school  schedule  may  be  due  to  the  desire  to  get  out  of 
school  rather  than  to  learn. 

The  teachers  who  met. their  classes  in  a  classroom  at  some  other 
school  did  not  feel  comfortable  with  using  someone  else's  equipment. 
The  communication  and  cooperation  on  equipment  use  needed  to  be 
encouraged  and  facilitated.    One  teacher  felt  that  the  administration 
should  have  mandated  that  each  teacher  mount  a  complete  educational 
program.    This  might  include  instruction,  laboratory,,  help-scssions, 
and  evaluation  plans. 

If  this  kind  of  effort  is  to  be  repeated  it  would  be  appreciated 
by  teachers  if  some  instructional  packages,  for  home  use,  were 
available.   These  should' contain  home  laboratory  activities,  refer- 
ences, worksheets,  quizzes,  and  equipment  Improving  suggestions. 

Question  4:  Did  you  try  something  new  or  different  that  you  are  going 
to  continue  to  do  when  you  get  back  on  the  regular  schedule? 

'  Two  points  seem  to  reoccur  here.    Some  teachers  put  worksheets 
(20-30  pages)  together  which  they  planned  to  use  again.    Some  teachers 
discovered  that  they  could  cover  a  lot  of  material  faster  than  they 
thought  they  could.    No  consideration  was  made  for  how  much  was  assimu 
lated  by  the  student.    Some  teachers  indicated  that  they  were  going  to 
demand  more, of  their  students  in  the  future. 

Question  5:    Did  you  attempt  to  expose  the  students  to  new  material 
and  concepts  or  was  the  time  spent  on  review? 
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Most  teachers  went  ahead  with  something  new.   Very  few  went  on^ 
with  the  unit  which  would  have  been  covered  if  no  schedule  modification 
had  been  made.  -Two  or  three  teachers  out  of  fourteen  made  use  of  the 
radio  and  TV  broadcasting.    Teachers  tended  to  fall  back  on  something 
in  worksheet  and  handout  form  which  they  already  had  available. 

Question  6:    If  you  had  it  all  to  do  over  again,  would  you  change  the 
way  you  handled  the  situation? 

The  major  reaction  was  to  require  activities.  Do  not  leave  to 
the  students*  option.  .Hold  the  students  and  the  staff  accountable, 
for  learning  activities. 

There  were  some  suggestions  concerning  scheduling.    It  would  be 
better  to  meet  for  at  least  an  hour  once  a  week  and  then  set  up  a 
half-day  schedule  on  another  day.   The  students  need  teacher  contact 
on  a  scheduled,  required  basis  more  than  once  a  week. 

Some  teachers  felt  they  needed  to  be  much  more  precise  in  their 
instructions  and  assignments  to  the  students. 

Question  7:    How  did  you  provide  for  laboratory  activity? 

The  majority  of  teachers  did  not  provide  any  laboratory  activity 
for  the,  students.    Some  identified  take  home  laboratory  activities 
from  the  existing  curriculum.    One  chemistry  course  v/as  run  entirely 
as  a  laboratory  ^ourse  with  students  spending  ninety  minutes  a  week 
in  the  laboratory. 

Students 

The  chemistry  students  involved  In  the  laboratory  activity  seemed 
to  get  along  fairly  v/ell  under  the  system.    Some 'said  it  gave  them  an 
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opportunity  to  spend  more  time  on  chemistry.   Some  felt  that  they 
needed  the  day  to  day  contact  to  keep  moving.   Without  it,  they  felt 
lost. 

Generally,  the  more  motivated  by  grades,  parents,  and  future 
plans  the  students  were,  the  more  apt  they  were  to  like  the  program. 
The  lower  level  ability,  younger  and  lower  socio-economic  level  students 
were  of  two  opinions. 

1.  It  is  ridiculous  and  we  should  change  back. 

2.  It's  fine  as  lona  as  we  don't  have  to  make  it  up. 

One  student  liked  the  schedule.   He  had  already  made  $200  working 
with  a  building  contractor  to  remodel  a  house.    Another  student  voiced 
a  favorable  opinion  because  he  could  learn  a  lot  more.    He  also 
cautioned  that  you  had  to  learn  not  to  put  your  work  off  until  the  last 
night.   He  had  learned  the  hard  way.    Ke  also  commented  that  some 
courses  require  more  frequent  teacher  contact  than  just  once  a  week. 

The  lower  ability  students  complained  about  School  Without 
Schools  being  .harder  than  regular  school.    It  was  also  reported  by 
some  to  be  boring. 

9 
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'*    SECOND  OBSERVATIONS 

School  Without  Schools  Program 
'   Secondary  Science  Education 

by 

Arthur  L.  White 

Source  of  Data  ■  '  * 

The  data  from  this  report  were  collected  over  a  three-day  period 
from  March  15,-  1977  through  March  17,  1977.   This  was  the  second  week  ■ ' 
of  school  following  the  spring  break  and  the  Tast  week  of  ths^grading 
period.    The  grading  period  was  extended  one  week.  • 
The  classroom  observations  were  obtained  from  high  school  and 
■junior  high  science  classes.    The  schools ,  .courses ,  levels,  and  topics 
are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

Table  1 
Classroom  Observations 


3? 

School 

Location 

Course 

Topic (s) 

Grade  Level 

1 

North  High^  ' 
School 

North  High 
School 

Biology 

Normal 

Distribution 

10 

2 

North  High 
School 

North  High 
School 

Physical 
Science 

Water  Purifi- 
cation and  ' 
Household 
Chemistry 

Modified 
10  •i;i2 

3 

North  High 
School 

North  High 
School 

Earth 
^Science 

Exam 
V/eather 

10  -  12 

u 

North  High 
School 

North  High 
School 

Chemistry 

Reaction 
Rates 

11  -  12  • 

5 

BrooJchaven 
High  School 

Brookhaven 
High  School 

Chemistry 

Mass-Volume 
Relationships 

*  11  -  12 
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School 

' Location 

Cours  e* 

Topic (s) 

Grade  Level 

6 

Medina  Junior 

Hiffh  5?r«hnol 

.Medina.  Junior 
High  School 

General 
Science 

^Exam  ■ 
Energy 

9 

» 

7 

Medina  Junior 
Hiffh  School 

Medina  Junior 
n±^ii  ocnoox 

General 
ocience 

Atom.ic 
Theory 

9  • 

8 

Dominion  Jr. 
iiign  ocnool 

Dominion  Jr. 
High  School 

General 
Science 

Velocity 

9  ^ 

9 

Dominion  Jr. 
nign  ocnool 

Dominion  Jr. 
high  Scnooi 

General 
Science 

Velocity 

9 

10 

McGuffey  Jr. 
nxgu  ocnool 

McGuffey  Jr. 
High  School 

General 
Science 

Volume 
Measurement 

9 

11 

McGuffey  Jr. 
nign  ocnoox 

McGuffey  Jr. 
High  School 

General 
Science 

Atomic 
Energy  ' 

9 

12 

iMcGuffey  Jr. 
High  School 

McGuffey  Jr. 
High  School 

Health 
Science 

Respiratibn  ^ 

8 

13 

Hiltonia  Jr. 
High  School 

Hiltonia  Jr. 
High  Sch9ol 

Science 
(Pilot) 

Observation 
and 

Interpretation 

7 

1 

The  interviev/s  v/ere  obtained  from  principals,  teachers,  and 
students  in  the  classes,  betv/een  classes,  in  the  lunchrooin,  and  in 
study  halls.    The  schools, ^  Individuals  and  settings  are  sufrmarized 
in  Table  2. 
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Table  2 
Interviews 


■K 
W 

School 

Individual(s) 

Setting 

1 

North  High  School 

Student 

Biology  classroom 

•2 

North  High' School 

Biology,  Teacher  :^ 

""Biology  classroom 

o 
o 

North  High  School 

General  Science 
Teacher 

General  Science 
classroom 

M 

North  High  School 

General  Science 
Student  • 

General  Science 
classroom 

5 

North.  High  Street 

Earth.  Science 
Teapher 

Earth  Science 
classroom 

6 

North  High  School 

Cheniistry  Student 

Chemistry  classroom 

7 

Norxh  High  Scnool 

Chemistry  Student 
Teacher 

Chemistry  classroom 

8 

North  High  School  " 

Chemistry  Student 

Chemistry  classroom 

Brookhaven  High 
School 

Chemistry  Teacher 

Chemistry  classroom 

riGGina  Junior 
High  School 

General  Science 
Teacher 

General  Science 
classroom 

11 

Ms  dins  Junior* 
High  School 

General  Science 
Teacher  } 

classroom 

12 

Doniinion  Junior 
High  School 

Principal 

Hallway  • 

13 

'Dominion  Junior 
High  School 

Stucjents   (3)  ' 

School  Office 

ERIC 
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School 

Individual (s) 

Setting 

» 

Dominion  Junior 
High  School 

General  Scfpnnp 

vaenerax  ucience 
classroom 

15 

Dominion  Junior 
High  School 

GenPT»^?l  ^r»ionr*o 

benerai  ocience 
classroom  ^ 

16 

Dominion  Junior 
High  School 

General  Science 

General  Science 
•classroom 

17 

Dominion  Junior 
High  School  ' 

He  al  tR^ei  enc  e 

H  School  Lunch  Room 

18 

Dominion  Junior 
Hi-gh  School 

.    General  Science"^ 
,  Teacher 

School  Lunch  Room 

19 

Dominion  Junior 
High  School 

General  Science 
Students  (2), 

General  Science  • 

20 

McGuffey  Junior 
High  School 

General  Science 

.  / 

General  Science  / 
Classroom  / 

i 

J 

21 

McGuffey  Junior 
High  School 

General  Science 

Tp;^  PT» 

1 

Study  Hall         /\  ^ 

22 

McGuffey  Junior 
High  School 

Health  Science 

Tp;^  f^y^  PT» 

Health  Science  / 
classroom 

23 

Hiltonia  Junior 
High  School 

7th  Grade  Science 
Teacher 

Faculty  Lunch  Room 

2«l 

Hiltonia  Junior 
High  School 

7th  Grade  Science 
Teacher' 

7th  Grade  Science  ^ 
classroom 

^ 

ERIC 
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Data  Collection  Guides 

Two  instruments  were  used  to  guide  the  observations  and  inter 

views-    The  information  collected  was  not  limited  to  that  included 

< 

'on  these  two  forms.   The  instruments  were: 
^    A.    School  Without  Schools:    Observation  Guide 
\        School  Without  Schools:    Interview  Questions 
^  The  Interview  questi^ons  for  the  follow  up  school  visitations 
were  different  from  those  for  the  initiarvisits. 


/ 
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SCHOOL  WITHOUT SCHOOLS 
Observation  Guiae 


Observer: 


School  Building-; 
Observed  Group: 
"  Subject:  . 


■  y 


Tooic: 


1? 


AC^TIVITY: 

Taking  attendance 
Returning  assignments 
Col"' Bcting  as5ignments 
Clarifying  assignments 
Making  assignments 

Lecturing 
Discussion 
Laboratorj^ 
Demonstrating 
Using  AV  materials 

Asking  questions 
Answering  questions 
Testing 
Disciplining 


Date: 
Time; 


Gj?oup  Level: 


Group  Size:  ^ 
% 


CLASS: 


teacher  centered 
important 


order  ' 
exciting 


'student  centered 
trivial 


fthaos 

blah 


TEACHER: 


excited 
organized 
pleasant 


blah 

confused 
irritated 


STUDENTS: 


excited 
active 
cooperative 


blah 

passive 

resistant 


School  Without  Schools 
Interview  Questions 

V 

r 

'      •  m 

Have  you  noticed  any  good  after  effects  due  to  School  V/ithout 
*  - 

Schools  program?  -  ^  ^ 


'Have  you  noticed  any  bad  after  effects  due  to  SchoolrlHt.hout 
Schools  program? 


Have  you  done  any  testing  over  material  covered  during  School 

4, 

VJithout  School?  program?    How  did  the  students  do? 


Are  you' doing  anything  diffeogently  due  to  the  School  VJithout 
Schools  program?  .    ,  .  ^ 
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•Distribution  of  Classroom  Activities 

The  classroom  activities  have  been  organized  into  ten  cate- 
gories which  account  for  the  major  portion  of  classroom  use  of  time 
These  categories  include  activities  related  to: 
A.  Attendance 

Assignment  Management 
C.    Use  of  AV  Materials 

Introduction 

<? 

'E.    Teacher  Demonstration 
'  Laboratory 
6/  Working  in  Class 

Testing 
!•  Disciplining 
Other 

The  distribution  of  time  spent  in  these  categories  as  derived 
from  these  observations  is  sunsnarized  in  Table  3* 
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•Table  3 


Distribution  by  Percentage  of  Time 
Spent  on  Activity  Categories 


Activity, 
Categorjf 

■High  School: 

Advanced 

(n=2) 

t  High  School 
General 
(n=3) 

Junior  High 

(9th) 

(n=6) 

Junior  High 
(7th  S  8th) 
(n=2). 

Overall 
(n=13) 

ten  dance 

3.5 

4.0 

3.2 

0.0 

2.9 

Assignment 
Management 

3.5  _ 

12.0 

7.2 

.47.0 

13.8 

Use  of  AV 
materials 

0.0, 

0.0 

■  2.8  1 

0.0 

■'1.3 

Instruction  ^ 

78.5 

23.7 

34.3 

28.5 

37.8 

Demonstration 

0.0 

3.3  ■ 

2.8  / 

0.0^- 

2.1 

Labora:tory 

0.0 

,29.3 

1 

12.3 

13.5  : 

14.5 

V/orking  in 
Class 

0  .0  " 

olo. 

13.5 

u.o 

6.2 

Testing 

0.0 

27.0 

17.5 

0.0 

14.3 

Disciplining 

0.0 

0.7, 

1.12  

0.0 

0.7 

Other 

1U.5 

^  0,0 

5;!2 

11.0 

6.3 
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The  major  portion  of  the  time  was  spent  in  instructional  acti- 
vities includirk  lecture-discussion,  demonstration,  laboratory,  and 
use  of  AV  material The  percentage  of  time  for  these  combined 
activities  was  55.7%.    This  ranged  from  a  high  oX78.5%  for  the  ad- 
vanced  level  science  (chemistry)  to  42,0%'for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  science  classes.    These  percentages  are  nearly  identical  to 
the  values  obtained  during  the  School  Without  Schools  program. 

More  time  was  spent  at  the  seventh  and  eighth  .grade  levels  on 
classroom  and  assignment  management  than  at  the  upper  levels. 

The  class  time  spent  in  the  various  activities  was  not  much 
different  dur'iinfg  the  School  Without  Schools'  program  and  the  follow-up 
visitations.    Therk^was  slightly  more  time  soent  taking  attendance  and 
testing  during  the  School  Without  Schools  program.    There  was  less 
time  spent  in  laboratory  activity  during  the  School  Without  Schools  " 
program. 

Pattern  of  Instructional  Activities^* > 

Pattern^  of  science  instruction  were  not  readily  observable. 
No  one  sequence  of  activites  was  predominant^as  it  was  during  the 
School  Without  Schools  program. 

Most  of  the  activity. during  this  week  had  been 'devoted  to  review 
of  work  covered  during  the  grading  period.    This  period 'included  the 
three  weeks  of  School  Without  Schools  program.    In  addition  to  review, 
the  students  were  completing  assignments,  getting  notebooks  together 
to  hand  in  and  making  up  work  missed.    Most  classes  weVe  taking -tests 
or  preparing  to  during  this  week.    The  students  in  the  classes  were 
generally  attentive  to  the  task  at  hand.    Wost  of  the  teachers  com- 
mented that  the  students  were  more  appreciative  of  the  sch^Dol  and 
valued  the.  teacher  more  since  the  normal  schedule  h^ resumed.  Most 

•'  71 
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of  the  students  made  some  mention  of  how  it  was  better,  or  impor- 
tant, or  easier  when  you  could  listen  to  what  the  teacher  said. 
For  some  this  was  a  form  of  motivation,  for  some  a  chance  to  get 
things  clarified,  and  for'  others  an  easy  way  out  for  getting  a 
grade.    "If  the  teacher  tells  you  what  l^e^ thinks  is  important, 
you  don't  have  to  worry  about  all  the  other  things." 

The  results  would  suggest  that  the  once-a-week  aspect  of  the 
School  Without  Schools  program  did  reduce  the  use  of  labdratory 
activities.    From  their  data  it  is  not  clear  what  the  influence 
of  meeting  in. someone  else's  classroom  may  have  had. 

All  of  the  teachers  returned  to  the  plans  they  had  made 
prior  to  the  energy  crisis.    Most  reported  being  behind  where 
they  would  normally  be. 

CTasstime  Atmosphere 


Each  of  the  class  sessions,  the  teachers  and  students  were 


ratbd  by  the  observer  using  the  three  different  semantic  differ- 
6hiial  items  included  on  the  Observation  Guide.    These  ratings 
reflect  the  observer's  perception  of  the  teaching  style,  importance 
of  the  content,  the  organizational  and  motivational  quality  of  the 
session,  the  interest,  participation,  and  cooperation  of  the  stu- 
dents.   Table  4  is  a  summary  of  these  perceptions. 
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Table  4 

Summary  of  Observer's  Perception  of- the 
Nature  of  the  Class,  Teachers,  and  Students 

CLASS: 


a)  teacher-centered  1 

3 

4 

4  _ 

j_ 

Mean 

_  student-centered  2.92 

S.D. 
1.12 

important 

8 

4 

0  . 

trivial                3-.  46 

0.78 

1  .  1  0 

order' 

5 

5 

2 

0 

i 

exciting 

0 

2 

8 

3 

0 

blah  2.92 

0.64 

TEACHER: 

excite;! 

0 

3 

7 

2 

1 

blah  2.92 

0.86 

organized 

5 

4 

3 

,  1 

_0_ 

,  confused    '  4.00 

1.00 

pleasant 

3 

4 

4 

2 

_0_ 

irritated  3.62 

1  04 

STUDENTS: 

excited 

0 

3 

7 

3 

_0_ 

blah^  3.00 

0.71 

active 

1 

5 

4 

1 

2_ 

passive  3.15 

1.21 

cooperative 

4 

2 

4 

1  _ 

_2_ 

resistant  3.38 

1.46 

a)  Each  adjective 

pair  was  coded  5- 

■4-3-2-1  from  left  to  right'. 

The  class  session  ratings  indicated  a  greater  tendency  for  stu- 

dent-centered activities  during  the  regular  schedule  than  was 

the 

case  for  the  Sc"hool  Without  Schools  schedule.    The"range  of  the  scale 
was  from  teacher-centered  =  5  to  st\ident-centered  =  1 .    The  mean  for 
School  Without  Schools  observations  was  3.38  and  for  regular  schedule 

it  was  2.92.    The  other  characteristics  rated  appeared  to  indicate 
no  changes. 

The  ratings  related  to  the  teacher  indicate  the  teachers  were  more 
pleasant  (Mean  =  4.15)  during  the  School  Without  Schools  schedule  than 
during  the  regular  schedule  (Mean  =  3.62). 
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The  students  were  more  interested,  more, active,  and  more  unruly 
during  the  regular  schedule  than  during  the  School  Without  Schools 
schedule* 

Reactions  to  School  Without  Schools 
  •  Teachers 

Question  1:    i<ave  you  noticed  any  good  after  effects  due  to  School 
Without  Schools  program? 

The  teachers  who  had  extra  sessions,  field  trips,  and  other  per- 

sonal  contacts  with  students  felt  they  got  to  know  a  few  of  the  kids 

they  had  not  gotten  to  know  before.    Some  of  the  quieter  students  had 

an  opportunity  to  make  themselves  known.   Also,  some  students  who  did 

not  do  well  under  the  School  Without  Schools  orogram  seemed  to  be 

working  harder  and  applying  themselves  more  now  to  make  up  for  their 

loss.    One  of  the  teachers  commented  that  the  School  Without  Schools 

program  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  do  some  relevant  science  which 

the  regular  curriculum  does  not.    Another  teachers  said  it  made  him 

thankful  for  the  facilities,  materials,  and  conveniences  he  does  have 

Question  2:    Have  you  noticed  any  bad  after  effects  due  to  School 
Without  Schools  program? 

The  teachers  identified  a  variety  of  bad  effects  due  to  the 
School  Without  Schools  program.    The  most  common  concern  was  with 
the  break  in  the  continuity  of  study  habits  and  discipline  for  the 
students.   The  students  were  not  ready  to  buckle  down  and  work. 
They  had  "gotten  by"  with  less  effort  and  w.ith  a  fl^exible,  re|raxed 
discipline,  and  tended  to  let  it  carry  over  when  the  regular  sched- 
ule resumed.    After  being  back , on  normal  schedule  for  a  week  the 
students  were  about  back  to  their  ^citterns  of  before  the  energy 
crisis  (both  good  and  bad). 
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Many  teachers  felt  that  the  kid?  were  not  accustomed  to  reading 
to  learn.    They  seem  to  have  become  dependent  on  oral  and  visual 
learning.    Most  teachers  have  not  required  the  students  to  read  and 
understand  on  their  own. 

Question  3:    Have  you  done  any  testing  over  material  covered  during 

School  Without.  Schools  program?   Hew  did  the  students  do? 

Most  teachers  who  had  tested  the  students  indicated  the  results 
were  not  good.    Some  felt  that  the  popr  performance  was  due  to  the 
choice -of  units  for  the. School  Without  Schools  program, 3ut^ more -gener 
ally-r-it  vvas  due  to  the  lack  of  daily  renlnders  to  students  to  study. 

One  teacher's  records  indicated  that  10-60%  of  the  homework 
assignments  were  not  done  at  all.    The  top  10-20%  of  the  students 
did  well  as  usual . 

Question  4:   Are  you  doing  anything  differently  due  to  the  School 
Without  Schools" program? 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  indicated  that  they  returned  to 
the  same  patterns  of  instruction  and  classroom  organization^immedi- 
ately  upon  return  to  regular  schedule.    Two  teachers  indicated  th," 
they  were  skipping  some  of  the  things  they  usually  do  as  science 
demonstrations  because  they  take  too  long.    One  teacher  is  demon- 
strating all  the  laboratory  ai-tivities  instead  of  having  the  stu- 
dents do  them. 

Students 

The  students  were  generally  pleased  to  be  back  op  regular 
schedule.    Students  indicated  a  need  to  have  interaction  with  their; 
teachers.    One  student  said  that  he  could  not  get  into  learning 
without  the  teachers  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Some  of  the  students  preferred  the  regular  schedule  because  it 
v/as  easier.   They  complained  of  having  to  work  harder  during  The 
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School  Without  Schools  Proqram  to.  learn  the  material.    Many  over-, 
looked  the  benefits  which  these  added  efforts  may  have.    One  of 
the  students  said  that  he  was. much  more  efficient  at  home  since  he 
could  have  a  longer  period  of  time  in  one  block  to  do  his  school  ' 
work.    "I  don't  waste  as  much  time  'in  between  as  we  do  at  school." 

The  students  could  roughly  be  classified  into  one  ov  four  cate 
gories.    First  we  divide  them  into  serious  students  and  "not  so^' 
_s.erJ-ous  students-.    For  the  serious  students,  there  is  one  group, 
probably,  the  brighter  group,  which  liked  the  independence  of  the 
School  Without  Schools  program  because  they  could  put  in  as  much 
or  as  little  time  as  needed  on  each  subject.    The  "not  so  capable" 
serious  students  did  not  like  the  School  Without  Schools  schedule 
because  they  needed  the  discussion  and  explanation  of  the  teacher 
to  learn.    In  the  "not  so"  serious  category  one  group  liked  the 
School  Without  Schools  program  because  they  did  not  have  to  do  any- 
thing and  they  were  not  constantly  being  "bunged".    The  other  group 
wanted  to  pass  the  course  but  did  not  like  the  schedule  because 
there  was  too  much  reading  and  written  work.    They  felt  they  could 

pass  by  simply  being  in  class  and  listening  to  the  teacher.  That 

i 

is  a  lot  easier  than  doing  all  the  work  that  was  required  during 
School  Without  Schools. 
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SUMMARY  OF 
FIRST  OBSERVATIONS 

School  Without  Schools  Program 
Secondary  Math  Education 

.  by 

Dwayne  Channel  Peggy  Kasten 

F.  Joe  Crosswhite      *  Marilyn  Suydai^ 

Diane  Thomas 


Five  evaluators  visited  the  six  assigned  schools,  talking  with 

thirty  to  forty  teachers  and  over  one  hundred  students.  '  After  we 

had  individually  surmarized  our  notes  by  writing  responses  to  the 

set  of  questions,  v/e  compared  our  reactions.    As  a  result,  it  seemed 

apparent  that  individual  reports  addressed  many  Idiosyncrasies. 

Therefore,  we  are  including  one  report  which' summarizes  key  points, 

r  With  few  exceptions,  little  change  in  curricular  emphasis  v/as  noted. 

Many  teachers  v/ere  continuing  with  the  content  they  v/ould  have  taught 
had  school  been  in  regular  session.  Some  were  reviewing.  A  few  were 
using  content  termed  enrichinent. 

-  "Business  as  usual"  and  "accept  and  make  the  best  of  the  situation'* 
seemed  to  He  the  prevailing  reactions. 

-  Help  sessions  (in  community  buildings  or  by  telephone)  were  prpv^d^cl 
by  most  teachers.    Attendance  at  these  was  considered  disappointing^,  /. 
though  the  chance  to  give  individual  help  v;as  judged  to  be  iTseful T / 

-  Review  of  homework,  brief  explanations,  and  question-answering  v/ere 
the  typical  methods  used:    this  reflects  no  change  from  what  can  be 
viewed  in  the  regular  program.    Activities  and  projects  were  used 
by  one  teacher,  tests  by  one,  learning  package.s  by  one:    the  latter 
v/as  the  most  innovative  approach  seen. 

-  The  textbook,  the  chalkboard,  and  worksheets 'were  the  only  materials 
used  by  most  teachers. 

-  Only  two  of  the  teachers, v/ere  attemoting  to  use  the  television  lessons. 
No  use  v/as  being  made  of  radio  or  newspaper  lessons.    Many  cited 
sequencing  or  insufficient  information  as  the  reason  for  non-use. 

•/Field  trips  v/ere  conducted  by  none  of  the  teachers. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  minimal  degree  of  uneasiness  about  the  situation 
Teachers  seemed  more  concerned  about  fulfilling  contractual  agreements 
than  about  quality  of  teaching.    Students  were  concerned  about  the 
impact  on  grades  mra  than  any,  o.ther  factor  (except  the  social  one). 


students-  felt  that  more  homework  than  usual  was  being  assigned. 

Attendance  varied  by  school -and-^to  a  lesser  extent  by  level  of  class; 
the  rtnge  was  approximately.  20«  to  95%  present.    Attendance  was  declin- 
ing each  week  (accentuated  by  the  warm  weather  on  the  days  we  observed). 
The  novelty  effects  appeared  to  be  wearing  off. 

€ 

Expectations  of  tochers  varied  by  level  of  class.    Most  felt  that 
slower  students  werfe  being  hurt  by  the  program,  while  the  most  capa- 
ble might  be  gaining  in  independence. 

Teachers  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  decisions  about  SWS 
were  communicated,  with  the  delay  in  making  the  decision,  and  with 
the  "switching  of  signals". 

Many  teachers  considered^ SWS  as  the  "best  of  the  alternatives". 
There  appeared  to  be  little  cooperative  ^  nning. 
Horizons  did  not  appear  to  have  expanded  .  .  . 
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FIRST  OBSERVATIONS 

School  Without  Schools  Program 
Secondary  Math  Education 

by 

Observer  A 


1.  What  change  in  emphasis  has  o,ccurred  in  the  curriculum? 

2.  What  was  being  taught? 

In  the  first  class  which' I  visited,  an  applied  math  class,  the 
teacher  had  selected  various  activities  for  the  students  to  work  on. 
t  These  were  paper-and-pencll  activities,  to  be  sure— but  they  were  not 
activities  which  would  have  been  assigned  to  the  students  in  the  regu- 
\^   lar  school  program.   The  students  were  interested  and  involved— to  the 
point  where  they  were  using  materials,  such  as  playing  cards,  to  devise 
ways  of  solving  the  problems  in  the  activities.    The  teacher  was  ex- 
^cited  and  involved,  too;  while  she  commented  on  the  additional  time 
it  had  taken  her  to  find  the  activities,  she  felt  it  was  well  worth 
it,  for  the  students  were  displaying  behaviors  which  they  did  not  ordi- 
narily e.'.hibit.    She  commented\that  her  higher-ability  classes  were 

working  on  projects,  also  an  innovation  for  her,  and  all  was  going  well. 

\ 

I  rather  wish  that  had  not  been  the  first  class  I  visited,  for 
it  was  the  high  spot  of  my  observations. 

The  next^ teacher  had  spent  all\three  school  days  glving.fu.ll -period 
tests.    (That  might  be  considered  innovative  |or  the  SWS  program  .  .  .) 

Teachers  3,  4,  6,  and  9  were  reviewing  qontent  covered  before  the 
SWS  program. 

Teacher  a  substitute  who  read  the  homework  assignment  to  the 

students,  then  baby-sat  for  the  rest  of  the  period. 

Teacher  7  had  students  working  on  the  probability  and  statistics 
chapter  from  the  end  of  the  book,  a  chapter  not  ordinarily  covered 
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during  the  course.  (We  have  for  many  years  hoped  that  more  teachers 
wotrld  teach  probability  and  $tat1-s.t4>cs4— Is-the-SMS  program  the  way  to 

\ 

accomplish  this?) 

Teacher  8  was  working  on  new  contents  the  number  theory  chapter, 
while  Teacher  10  v/as  presenting  the  three  cases  of  percent  in  a  way 


wh\*  ch  indicated  that  it  might  have  been  new  work. 

3.  Vihat  differentteaching  methods  have  been  used  during  the  three  weeks? 
What  matertal -v/as  used; 

4.  How  have  teachers  organized  for  teaching? 

Except  for  the  first  teacher  I  observed,  there  was  no  evidence 
™  of  teachers  using  teaching  methods  which  differed  from  those  which 
they  probably  use  in  the  regular  prograri^.    Review  of  homev/ork  prob- 
lems, a  briof  demonstration  on  the  board  of  some  point,  and  assigning 
of  new  .homework  appears,  according  to  research*,  to.be  the  modal  pat- 
tern  for  secondary  sctiopl  mathematics  classrooms,  and  the  SWS  program 
did  not  differ  deci dedl^^  ffoni  this*    Worksheets  might  have  been  used 
more  freque'ptly  than      the  regular  program,  but  worksheets  were  the 
only  material  isAde  from  the  textbook  and  the  chalkboard  which  !  saw 
in  use.  \ 

Only  one  of  the  teachers  (and  a  student  teacher  at  that!)  was 
attempting  to  \use  the  television  lessons  as  a  component  of  his  instruc 
tion*    A' f others  had  suggested  to  students  that  they  watch  the  tele 
vision  programs^  but  were  not  integrating  it  with  their  classwork. 
least  one  other  had  not  checked  until  I  asked  the  question  to  find 


iut  how  many  of  her  students  had  viewed  any  of  the  lessons. 

The  teachers  frequently  commented  that  content  of  the  television 


f 


/programs  v/as  not  rnad|s  knpv/n  to  them  until  after  they  had  already 
planned  their  lessons  for  the  SWS  program;  therefore,  apparently. 
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"they  felt  no  responsibility  for  using  it.  Several  others  noted  Ithat 
the  content  on  the  television  lessons  did  not  parallel  to  what  ijheir 
students  were  doing.  \ 

No  teacher  appeared  to  be  attempting  to  make  use  of  radio  or^ 
newspaper.  ^  \ 

No  teaccier  had  taken  students  on  a  field  trip. 

5.  What  role  changes  have  occurred  for  teachers.'         ,  '         '     .       ,  \ 

Within  the  classroom,  it  was  difficult  to  note  any  changes  in 
role— with  the  possible  exception  of  the  first  teacher  I  observed. 
A  few  were  meeting  students  for  extra  help  sessions  during  the  .days 
students  were  not  in  school;  a  few  were  talking  regularly  with 'stu- 
dents on  the  telephone.    In  such  cases,  they  noted  that  they  liked 
the  chance  to  give  individualized  help,  but  little- enthusing  was  --^ 
done  on  this  point. 

6.  Have  teachers  felt  uneasy  due  to  the  new  freedom?   Have  they  taken 
advantage  of  it? 

7.  Have  students  felt  uneasy  due  to  the  new  freedom?   How  have  they 
reacted. 

Whatever  was  meant  by  the  "new  freedom",  teachers  seem  unaware 
of  it.    Several  felt  they  were  working  harder  than  in  the  regular 
program;  several  commented  on  the  amount  of  pressure  they  felt  because 
they  were  only  meeting  classes  once  a  week.   Most  did  not  appear  to 
want  to  talk  too  much  about  what  they  were  doing  on  the  other  four 
days  of  the  week  ... 

Hany  teachers  commented  on  SWS  as  the  "best  of  the  alternatives". 
In  general,  I  was  impressed  by  the  positiveness  of  their  attitudes. 
Even  though  several  suggested  other  alternatives,  they  were  ques- 
tioning  rather  than,  upset.    Several  noted  that  they  wished  they  had 
had  more  notice  about  the  SWS  program;  they  felt  that  the  decision 
Q  to  open  or  close  the  schools  could  have  been  clarified  sooner  than 
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it  was.   Many  felt  that  the  influence  and  positive  attitudes  of  par- 
ents was  one  of  the  most  positive  outcomes  of  the  program. 
^        Students  varied  somewhat  by  grade  level,  with  most  cart^ying  on 
as  usual,  as  if  they  always  went  to  school  only  on6  day  a  week.  A 
little  more  concern  was  expressed  by  students  in  grades  11  and  12 
who  were  in  the  college-bound  program.   Many  sti/dents  were*  sleeping 
late,  and  enjoying  a  causal  life;  some  with  part-time  jobs  were 
working  additional  hours  or  full  time;  some  felt  that,  because  they 
had  so  much  homework,  they  were  going  to  get  better  grades  than  they 
had  ever  gotten.    In  general  the  attitudes  of  the  students  might  be 
termed  accepting.  '  *  ' 

8.  What  variablilty  do  you  see  among  teachers,  within  classrooms,  over 
grades,  across  schools? 

Variability  among  teachers  was  present  in,  terms  of  individual  . 
manner  with  students  (not  an  outcome  of  SWS),  discipline  (problems 
appeared  to  be  no  different  because  of  SWS),  and  the  like;  varia- 
bility because  of  SWS  was  slight  and  has  been  noted  previously. 

The  greatest  variability  across  schools  was  in  the  number  of 
students  present:    almost  full  classes  In  the  northern-area  schools, 
no  more  than  50%  present  in  the  center  city* school.   There  appeared 
to  be  a  Ijigh  correspondence  with  the  usual. attendance  patterns -in 
these 'schools. 

9-  What  decisions  had  to  be  made  by  teachers?   How  did  they  decide? 
Could  they  have  used  more  help? 

*  The  teachers  had  to  decide  what  to  teach  during  the  days  the 

,  students  were  in  school,  and  what  to  do  to  provide  help  for  students 

during  the  non-school  days.    In  most  cases,  these  were  individual 

decisions.    In  one  junior  high  school,  teachers  of  Math  7  decided^ 

^  '     *  ' 

th  a  group  meeting  to  use  the  probability  and  statistics  chapter, 
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but  even  there  not  al^  teachers  were  using  it.    Perhaps  th€y  could 
have  used  more  help—but  perhaps  they  not  have  accepted^'t*   A  fine 
'  political  line  was  apparently  being  walked  •  •  ,    Teachers  were 
allowed  profes^sional  freedom,  and  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  no 
coercion  to  be  innovative  •  •  . 

10.  How  have  changes  in  setting  affected  the  lives  of  teacher  and  stu-,   i  ^ 
dent?   How  have,  they  affected  instipuction? 

The  only  ways  in  which  the  change  in  setting  appears  to  have 
affected  teachers  and  students  is  that  the  unfamiliar  setting  was 
slightly  confusing^  slightly  exciting,  and  the  lack  of  access  to 
usual  materials  was  slightly  disturbing.    In  general,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell  that  the  students  were  not  in  their  home  environments. 

11.  Are  teachers  concerned  with  anything?   Are  students  concerned? 

Teachers  were  slightly  conc^ned>/ith  whether  they  could  catch 
up,  but  most  accepted  the  situation.    The  level  of  pragmatic  facing 
of  reality  was'high.   Most  students  appeared  to- be  accept"^ ng  the 
situation  with  only  the  college-bound  juniors  and  seniors  facing 
a  potential  problem. 
12  What  evidence  is  there  that  students  are  learning? 

^. There  was  no  more  or  less  evidence  than  there  usually  is  .  .  . 

13.  What  evidence  is  there  that  students' , horizons  are  being  expanded? 

The  answers  to  the  previous  questions  should  make- this  obvious: 
none.  .      '  ^ 

14.  How  much  catching-up  time  is  anticipated  to  be  needed? 

The  answer  tothis  will  vary  by  school  and  by  class,  depending  ori^ 
what  content  was  taught  during  the  SWS  program,  how  well  students  were 
learning  from  homework,  how  many  students  were  present  and  absent,  and 
similar  factors.    In  general ,  teachers  appeared  to  feel  that  they  would 
try  to  "catch  up'',  but  they  probably  won't. 
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Senior  High  School  1 
Class:        Applied  tiath 

Present:     9  of  24  (usuan;j(       prssent)  \   

Observed  activity:    (1)    Review  of  activity  assigned  for 'homev/ork 

(2)    Activity  worksheet  worked  on  in  class,  independently 
or  in  pr^irs  or  small  groups 
Teacher  ,comnients:,    Tried  to  use  more  games  now,  whereas  'l  s^ick  mor^^  to  the 

bcook  in  regular  class. 

It's  a  lot  of  hard  work  ~  hours  spent  going  throiigh  books 


,1 


getting  materials. 


\ 
\ 

The  students  are"  learning      but  it  may  not  show  up  \ 
on  an  achievement  test.  '  \ 

Not  being  in  own  room  has  made  a  difference:    would  have 
liked  our  own- school  open  more,  to  get  materials. 
Tried  to  talk  with  kids  on  phone,  but  didn't  reach  alli  — 
especially  lower  groups. 

Staff  at  this  school  seemed  to  give  us  the  cold  shoulder 

^  i 

at  first,  but  they  warmed  up  as  the  weeks  passed,  1 

! 

The  kids  are  really  into  it:    told  they  had  to  come,  they 
do.    They  gripe  about  assignments,  no  lockers,  etc.,  I 
but  nothing  major.    The  college-bound  wtre  upset,  ■ 

i 

esnecially  at  first:    this  isn'i  going  to  help  them.  | 
Over  one  month  of  missing  book  learning:    there's  no 
v/ay  to  make  up  the  time. 

Haven't  used  field  trins      low  groups  wonft  come,  upper 
grouDS  are  v/orking  on  orojects. 

Haven't  met  with  them  seoaretely,  though'  some  teachers  ha'jve, 
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Observer  comments:    In  class,  there  was  good  interaction  between  students 

and  teacher.    Attention  and  interest  were  good. 
The  group  seemed  involved,  and  they  were  attacking 
the  activities  with  some  creativeness. 

Class:        Algegra  I  ^  -  - 

Pj^esent:     16  of  30  (5  or  6  less  than  in  past  weeks) 

Observed  activity:    Brief  explanation  of  exponents,  scienfific  notation,  square 

roots,  followed  by  open-book  test 

Teacher  commentsj     If  there  had  been  more  time  for  planning,  it  could,  have  ^ 

been  worse:    as  a  reaction  to  a  crisis,  there  was 
more  cooperation  (from  general  public,  too). 
Parents  are  not  really  encouraging  kids  to  go  to  ^ 
school  (there  is  more  bussing  to  their  home  school 
than  to  many  other  senior  high  schools,  with  kids  ^ 
coming  from  all  over  the  city).    The  kids  present  \ 
are  those  with  parents  who  do  care,  plus  a  few  with 
nothing  else  to  do.    Many  are  working  full  time  at 
their  part-time  jobs. 

The  break  in  routine  is  really  hurting  students.  Some 
don't  know  how  to  work  without  structure.  There 
are  differences  between  applied,  regular,  col'^qe- 
bound.    Our  kids  need  routines,  daily  help. 
ExDect  retentior^  loss;  they'll  need  review  when  they 
' "  "  cO'Tie  back;  some  might  give  up  or  drop  out. 

Once  a  week  puts  too  much  pressure  on  kids;  to  do  it 
requires  parental  guidance,  planning.    It's  good 
that  the  schools  didn't  come  to  a  complete  standstill. 
And  it  is  succssful .  to  have  as  many  kids  show  up 
ERiC  do  is  a  good  ij'gn.^    85  ^  ' 
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Trying  to  maintain  basic  routine/rhythm:    I  don't  think 
we  should  go  off  on  another  course.   There's  some 
moving  of  assignments  from  another  point  in  tRe 
year,  but  no  field  trips  since  they  aren't  integrated 
with  what  weVe  doing.    Many  teachers  are  doing 
v/hat  they  normally  would  but  at  a  different  point 
in  the  year  (e.g.,  trips  to  COSI  would  have  been 
made  in  spring  but  were  made  earlier).    A  look  at 
the  kids  might  have  thought  school  is  not  important. 
It's  important  to  maintain  the  regular  grogram, 
to  teach  as  you  would  have  anyway.    Help  those  who 
\  are  there;  don^t  worry  about  ones  who  aren't  there. 

Couldn't  use  '''V^ince  we're  hot  at  the  same  place,  and 

you  can't  push  the  kids  through. 

Perhaos  we  should  plan  "shutdown"  periods;  go  10-11 

weeks,  shut  ?-3  weeks,  etc.    Or  try  trimesters, 

v/ith  double  sessions  during  one  of  them. 

It's  a  rough  time,  but  we're  not  going  to  stop^  nor 

are  we  going  to  do  busy  v/ork.    Everyone  has  to 

accept,  to  be  flexible.    Certain  things  should  be 

done  because  they  need  to  be  done.   While  some 

teachers  are  being  creative,  teachers  don't  need 

to  be  different. 

Observer  comments:   The  presumption  behind  the  last  comment  seems  to  be  that 

teachers  nomally  do  a  good  job,  therefore  they 
shouldn't  change  their  pattern  in  a  crisis. 
Students  had  little  to  say  (to  'ne)  about  the  situation: 
"It's  O.K.",  "I'd  raAfjrer  be  in  niy  own  school",  etc. 
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In  the  faculty  lounge,  1t  was  "business  as  usual": 
.cards,  conversation  ^non-school-related) ,. etc. 

Administrator  noted:  attendance  has  decreased  each  week; 

some  parents  are  surprised  at  how  much  homework  the 
kids  get  —  but  like  it;  central  scheduling  is  needed 
for  field  trips  and  reservations^ (e.g. ,  by  COSI) 
should  not  be  accepteTciirect'y;  discipline  itiaintained 
as  in  home  school . 

Senior  High  School  2 
Class:        Algebra  I 

■  ■  V 

Present:  24 

Observed  activity:    Discussion  of  problems  on  board;  homework  then 

assigned.    (Observed  only  last  part  of  lesson.) 

Teacher  comments:     Response  to  the  orogram  varies  with  initiative 

of  the  students:    some  are  learning,  some  are 
not  making  "forward  progress". 

All  in  all,  it's  not  as  bad  as  I  thought  it  would  be. 

TV  programs  were  assigned  only  as  supplementary 
—  activity,  not  integrated  with  program. 

Observer  comments:    Attention  of  the  group  was  varied  (typical);  most 

focussed  on  the  teacher. 

Class:        Algeb-a  I  (student  teacher) 
Present:  "  '22 

Observed  activity:    Teacher  asked  several  qi-estions  about  probleriis~orf'TV; 

rkimmed  through  the  content  of  the  weeK's  programs. 
Then  stated  that  upon  return  to  school  they  will 
review  the  chapter  covered  during  February  (including 
TV);  there  wei:§ 'protests  from  approximately  half  the 
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Teacher  comments: 


Student  conments: 


Obsery/er  comments: 


students  who  haven't  been  watching  TV  (they  disputed 
that  It  was  assigned). 

More  advanced  students  are  doing  more  on  their  own; 
others  need  pushing. 

Not  sure  about  the  value  of  the  program;  it's  hard 

to  keet  going.    It's  helping  some  kids.  It's 

probably  the  best  of  the  alternatives. 

Tm  assigning  2  to  3  days  work,  not  weeklong  assignments. 

If  we  knew  farther  in  adyance,  it  would  have  been  better. 

There  was  not  time  to  plan  field  trips,  etc. 

I  like, the  program  —  going  to  school  once  a  week. 

Tm  noc  watching  TV  -   can't  get  up  that  early  (10  a.m.). 

It  takes  too  much  time. 

Tm  doing  more  work  —  my* grades' will  probably  be  up. 
Attention  of  students  poor,  few  concentrating.  Lack 
of  confidence  of  student  teacher  evident  at  times. 


Class:        Algebra  I  (substitute  teacher) 
Present:  26 

Observed  activity:    Homework  as-^lgned  for' this  week  and  for  March  8,  10, 

14,  16,  and  18:  odd  or  even  numbered  problems  on 
various  pages;  watch  TV. 

Students  then  asked  for  help  with  problems;,  the 
substitute  said  she  is  not  a  math  teacher,  therefore 
couldn't  show  them  how  to  do  the  problems.  General 
concern  v/aj^verbally  expressed  by  the  class. 
While  the  substjJtute  baby-:^sat,  I  worked  with  a  group 
of  some  question^ 
Teacher  comnr.ents:     A  shrug  . 
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Observer  comments:    It  is  sad  that  an  unqualified  substitute  was  assigned 

during  this  period  when  students  are  in  school  so, 
infrequently.    That  attandance  was  so  good  in  this 
class  in  the  third  wer-k  of  such  treatment  is  surprising. 
Lacking  other  alternatives,  she  might  have  had  students 
work  with  other  students  —  or  she  might  have  taught 
them  the  subject  matter  she  did  know  —  or  shown  a  film  — 
or  .  .  . 

Junior  High  School  1 

•  » 

Class:      .  Math  8  •  , 

Present:  21 

Observed  activity:    Review  of  homework  by  giving  answers  to  problems  on 

board*  <> 

Teacher  comments:     More  would  be  accomplished  if  schools  were  open,  but  this 

is  one. of  the  best  alternatives.    T^ere  has  been 
excellent  response  to  homework.    I  offered  extra 
help,  but  they  didn't  want  it. 
We  selected  a  chapter  from  the  end  of  the  textbook 
that  they  wouldn't  have  trouble  with  (statistics) 

* 

and  with  which  their  parents  could  help.. 
Half  are  doing  problems  from  the  nev/paper  for  extra 
credit;  half  are  watching  TV  (some  watch  algebra,  which 
they  thought  was  easier). 

They're  suffering  in  some  areas:  uncertain  whether 

t 

they'll  catch  up. 

The  independence  of  the  students  is  greater. 
It  would  have  helped  to  have  knoWn  about  the  program 
ERJC  more  -'n  advance,  ^'th  more  time  for  planning;  we 
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quickly  put  together  lesson  plans.    But  the 
general  attitude  of  the  teachers  is  "take  a  big 
sigh,  then  get  in  and  do"- 

Tm  a  little  disappointed  in 'the  kids,  expecially 
that  they  didn't  want  to  meet  for  extra  help. 

Class:       Math  7 
Present:  27 

Observed  activity:    Students  working  on  statistics  worksheets. 
Teacher  comments:     We're  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 

My  slow  eighth  grade  class  is  finding  it  hardest;' 

they  need  to  be  in  school  every  day. 

All  have  done  homework,  even  better  than  usual. 

About  5  to  10  are  watchingxTV  (the  students 

commented  that  it  was  boring,  the  actors  (I)  . 
^       were  terrible,' it  was  a  good /review  of  metric).  / 

The  newspapers  are  not  at  t>neir  level  —  too  j 

elementary!  /  / 


Perhaps  we  shouldn't  spend  the  whole  day,  including 
study  halls;  half-day  sessions  with  only  classes 
would  be  .harder  to  schedule,  but  better. 
We  didn't  know  what  was  to  be  on  TV  in  time  to 
make  use  of  what  was  planned  in  our  planning. 


it/h 


Class:        Math  7 

7 

Observed  activity:    Homework  handouts  for  the  week  handed  out  (teacher- 


/ 


/ 


^        prepa.ed  comments  on  the  number  theory  chapter), 
completed  on  board. 

.  .  so 
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Teacher  comments:     I  won't  know  how  well  things  are  going  until  I 

evaluate  —  there  will  be  a  full -period  exam 
on  the  Friday  after  they  come  back. 
Tm  taking  the  work  in  sequence. 
Homework,  attendance  follow  normal  pajtterna. 
I  don't  teach  over  the  phone;  it's  not  logical. 
.  There's  so  much  presure:    push-push-push  to  cover 
'  one  class  a  week.    Might  it  be  better  if  we 

^   jweren ' t  open?    Tm  not  sure,  as  far  as  the  students 

are  concerned:    I  need  to  evaluate  their  work  first. 


j  It  would  cost  more  if  we  were  closed, 

/ 


[  Class:        Math  8 
j  Present:  25. 

Observed  activity:    Review  of  problems  on  addition  with  unlike  fractions: 

child  explains,  teacher  writes  on  board. 
Homework  all  due  March  7. 

Teacher  comments:     Tn  working  on  review  of  material  taught  earlier. 

Attendance  is  great;  it's  worked  out  well. 
I  gave  assignments  for  the  entire  period,  meet 
students  at  the  Rec  Center  8-10  for  individual 
help. 

It  was  disorganized  at  the  beginning,  but  it  smoothed 
out  the  first  day.    We  could  have  used  more  notice, 
however. 

Me  needed  more  notice  about  TV  and  radio      but  the-^ 
students  are  watching. 
Observer  comments:    Attention  pretty  good:  no  noise  but^ursting  out  as 
O  .  papers  are  collected. 


88  '  ' 

*  Some  questions  of  whether  they  needed  the  review:  all 
children  answering  resoonded  without  errors. 

Junior  High  School  2  ^.      .  •  \ 

Class:        Math  8 
Present:  ^,26 

Observed  activity:    Lesson  on  board  on  three  cases  of  percent. 

Observer  conrnents:    During  my  limited  stay  in  the  classroom,  much  time 

was  spent  in  sending  students  out  of  the  room:  "If 
you  don^t  want  to  work  on  our  one  day,  then  get  out." 
No  opportunity  to  talk  to  teacher,  since  he  was 
Tn  the  hallv/ay  talking  with  students. 

r 
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School  Without  Schools  Program 
Secondary  Math  |ducation 


FIRST  OBSERVATIONS 


ubserver  B 


1.  What  emphasis,  or  change  in  emphasis,  has  occurred  in  the  curriculum? 

2.  What  was  taught?   Was  it  new  n^aterial ,  enrichment*,  review? 

Two  of  the  three  teachers  that  I  observed  had  elected  to  cover 
enrichment  material  rather  than  go  on  with  regular  course  work  in  all 
of  thei-"  classes.   The  third  teacher  lOcused  mainly  on' review  and  prac- 


tice activities  for  his  students  during  this  period.   All  three  teachers 
gave  the  same  reason 'for  their  choices:    they  fe,lt  that  if  they  stayed 
with  the  regular  curriculum  and  tried  to  cover  new  material  during  this 
period,  they  would  need  to  do  a  great  deal  of  reteaching  when  students 
returned  to  nromal  sessions  in  March. 

3.   What  different  teaching  methods  have  been  used  during  the  3  weeks?" 
What  material  was  used? 

Each  of  the  three  teachers  I  observed  had  proceeded  differently. 
One  teacher  used  only  worksheets,  giving  his  students  drill  work  for  home- 
work (he  estimated  he  gave  about  15-20  problems  for  students  to  work  each 
night  as  homework)  and  once,  a  take-home- test  of  computation  problems. 
Two  of  the  in-class  sessions  were  used  for  going  over  some  of  these  home- 
work problems,  while  the  third  session  was  used  as  an  examination  period. 
A  second  teacher  had  students  do  individual  or  small-group  projects  (she 
said  that  the  projects  wer  not  assigned  specifically  because  of  the 
unusual  circumstances--$he  had  planned  for  students  in  all  her  classes 
to  do  projects  during  this  semester  and  she  just  re-arranged  the  time 
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schedule  a  bit);  class  periods  were  devoted  to  getting. help  from  the 
teacher  cbncerning-  the  projects  or  working  together  with  other  people  in 
their  group  (in  .one  class,  students  did  seem  to  be  working  on  their  projects 
during  the  class  period;  in  a  second  class,  however,  class  time  seemed 
to  consist  mostly  of  social  chatter) •    Neither  of  these  teachers  macle 
any  use  of  radio,  television,  or  newspaper  lessons,  beyond  simply  sugges- 
ting  that  students  might  follow  some  of  the  lessons  on  their  own.  Both 
teachers  felt  that  the  material  being  covered  in  the  media  lessons  was 
inappropriate  for  thjeir  students,  or  at  the  wrong  level,  or  at  the  wrong 
|3oint  in  time  for  their  classes/  The  students  that  I  talked  to  in  these 
classes  seemed  to  have  watched  the  first  TV  lessons  and  listened  to  the 
first^radio  lessons  out  o^  curiosity.    They  said  -that  the  15-minute  TV  ' 
lesson  was  too  short  and  that  the  teachers  spoke  too  rapidly  on  the  half- 
hour  rad.io  lessons  fo^  them  to  be  able  to  follDW-what  was  being  covered^i  

Nobody  would  admit,,to  v/atching  or  listening  after  that  first  day  or  so. 

The  tfiird  teacher,  along  with  her  student  teacher,  made  learning 
packages  for  the  students.    A  set  of  worksheets  was  given  to  each  student; 
the  first  sheet  listed  assignments  from  the  text  that  stuifents  v/ere  to 
work  each  day;  in  addition,  the  TV  lessons  were  integrated  into  the, 
assignments'  and  worksheets  were  included  to  supplement  the  text  and  the 
TV.    (In  one  class,  students  also  v/ere  expected  to  complete  4  special  short 
projects  during,  this  time--a  floor  plan,  a  family  budget  for  a  month,  and 
income  tax  based  on  the  IRS  booklets— and  were  given  additional  worksheets 
to  guide  therh  in  doing  the  projects.)    In-class  sessions  v/ere- used  for 
answering  questions  about  the  work  students  did  on  their  ov/n  and  for 
working  sample  problems  that  students  v/ould  be  encountering.  ■  Some  of 


the  classes  were  given  a  take-home  midterm  test'-during  this  .3-week  period; 

in  other -c-^asses,  a  test  over  the  material  that  the  students  were  covering 

was  announced  for  the  second  day  back  to  school  in  March. 

.4,  How  have  teachers  organized  for  teaching  (scheduled,  used  field  trips, 
radio,  TV,  special  meetings,  time  periods,  change  laboratory  routines, 
done  testing)?.  - 

In  addition  to  the  instructional  organization  described  in  question 
"5,-  the  teachers  ma"<e  provisions  to  be  available  to  their  classes'  during 
restricted  out-of-school  time.    One  teacher  saitf  he  orgarffzed  tutoring 
groups  for  his  algebra  students  and  would  contact  these  students  indivi-- 
dually  if  they  needed  help; ; for  his  applied  mathematics^ students  he  felt 
that  if  they  wanted  to  do  the  m^athematics  they  would  attend  the  once-a-' 
.  week  in-class  sessionsT-and  if  not,  he  would  make  no  effort  to"  contact  them 
individually.    Another  teacher  has  set  up  a  time  each  day^during  which  her 
Students  can  phone  her  for.  help— also  during  this  time  she  said  that  she 
calls  the  individuaVstudents  who. did  not  attend  the  in-class  sessions,  in 
order  to  check  up  on  them.j  This  teach*er  said  that  it  was  very  difficult  . 
to  larrange  meeting  placfes  (her  classes  were  not  meeting  at  their  home 
school  I  and  she  was  not  i^l  Towed  to  use  the  new  school  as  a  meeting-place 
dur+ng  the '"off "  days)  and  jso. most  of  the  individual  help  she  gave  to 
st^ents  was  over' the  phone:.  '\The^ird  teach^  arid  her  stqdent  teachar  • 
(who  were'  meeting  their  students  aitvtheir 'home  school)  arranged  to  be  in 
that  school  two  other  morjiihgs  in  the  week  so  that  students  could  come 
in  then  for  help  (no  special  room  was  assigned  for  this— they  wpuld  meet 
in  the  corridor  and  find  an  emp'tyroom  to  usre)-;  they  also  gave  students 
their  home  phone  numbers  so| that  students  could  contact  them 'there,  if 
necessary.  I 


5.  What  role  changes  have  occurred  for  teachers? 

Overall,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  of  a  rol^e  change  for  the^  ' 
teachers  that  I  observed.    The  only  thing  that  was  st^iJci^  the 
teachers'  willingness  to^give  out  their  home  telephone  numbers  and  their 
encouraging  students  to  call  them  at  home  for  individual  help— under 

4 

normal  circumstances,  the  teacher-tutor-r  role  is  usually  confined  to  the 
.school  setting.  i    ~^       '         ""^  \ 

6.  Have  teachers  felt  uneasy  due  to  th6.new  freedom?   Have  they  taken 
/advantage "of  it?  ^         ^  ^ 

/  \  \  >  ' 

'  Two  of  the;  teachers  at  one  school  mentioned  tnat  they  , were  not  given 

much  planning  tirrfe  when  the  decision  to  begin  *the  school  Without  Schools 

program  was  made  '{they  were  first  told  cn  Thursday  that  school  would  close 

^on  Friday,  then  later,  that  school  would  close  on  Tuesday  of  the  follow- 

ing  week)  and  were  uneasy  about  that.     ^        >  . 

Otherwise,  each  of  the  teachers  seem  to  view  this  as^ a  ^short-term 
crisis  situation  in  which  they  are  responding  as  best  they  can.  The 
"new  freedom"  doesn't  involve  radical  changes  in  teaching  approaches. 

Have  teachers  taken  advantage  of  the  new  freedom?   The  only  ones 
I  saw  doing  so  w    >  the  third  teacher  and  her  student  teach  r,  described 
ia  question  3.    k\  administrator  at  one  .school  remarked  how  diffi^^ult  it 
was  for  secondary  school  teachers  to  arrange  specia-l  activities  such  as 
field  trips  for  their-students^-one,  because  students  did  not  all  cpme 
from  one  location  S*n  the  city  sb  that  it  was  difficult*tw  ^t  everybody 
together  at  the  same  time  for  a  trip,  and  two,  because  there  were 
scheSuling  conflicts  (some  individual  teachers  would  make  arrangements 
with  places  like  COSI  on  their^bwn,  rather  than  cjo ing  through  a  coordin- 
ating center  at  the  Board  of  Education.   As  a  result,  sometimes  cjasses 
would  have  a  place  to  visit  but  no  busses  to  get  there,  and  in  other  cases 
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busses  would  be  available  but  the  institution  being  visited  had  a  full  . 

schedule  at  the  time  that  the  classes  wanted  to  come.) 

J.    Have  students  felt  uneasy  due  to  the  new  freedom?    How  have  they 
reacted?  , 

Teachers*  feel  that  students  are  reacting  according  to  a  pattern— 
those  who  were  no'rmally  good  students  and  conscientious  about  attending 
school  and  doing  schoolwork  still  are,  and  those  who  were  erratic  still 
are.  ,  . 

Attendance  for  this  third  in-class  session  in  the  "inner  city" 

school  was  down  somewhat  from  the  first  two  sessions.    For  the  classes 

that  I  visited:  ^ 

"Inner  City"  School 

Applied  Math— 9  present  (13  or  so  would  come  in  the  regular 
sessions) 

Algebra  11—20  present  (normally  26-27)  ' 
Geometry— 16  present  (usually  28) 

■"Outer  City"  School  ' 

Geometry— 21  present  (usually  this  number  in  class) 
Algebra  11—21  present  (again,  usually  this  number) 

.Students  were  emphatic  in  saying  that  they  were  getting  more  written 

work^ttian  usual.    At  the  "inner  city"  school  (as  mentioned  in  question  3) 

students  said  that  they  were  not  watching  TV  or  listening  to  radio 

lessons  any  more  (they  also  said  these  lessons  were  boring)— but  then, 

their  teachers  were  not  following  up  the  media  lessons  in  any  way.    I  did 

\  not  get  to  ask  students  at  the  "outer  city"  school  how  they  felt  about 

radio-TV  lessons. 

*  .  • 

8.   What  variability  do  you  see  among  teachers,  within  classrooms,  over 
grades,  among  schools?  > 

See  response  to  question  3.   Also,  attendance  at  the  third  session 
seemed  to  be  better  at  the  "outer  city"  school  than  at  the  "inner  city"  one. 
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9.    Is,  there  any  unrest  developing  among  teach&rs,  students? 

Some  of  the  teachers  were  unhappy  about  the  "non-sharing"  policy 

they  found  at  their  non-home  school—they  had  to  bring  things  like 

dittos,  paper,  and  attendance  slips  with  them  from  their  home  school- 

(Thjs  policy  evidently  was  riot  system-wide,  however.) 

10*  -  What  decisions  had  to  be  made  by  teachers— what  did  they  decide- 
how  did  they  decide?    Could  they  have  used  more  help?  What? 

The  teachers  at  both  of  the  observed  schools, said  that  there  was 

no  uniform  policy  within  their  mathematics  department  (or  within  the  . 

school  itself)  concerning  what  to  teach  or  how  to  teach  it.   The  decision 

to  follow  the  usual  curriculum,  or  to  introduce  supplementary  materials, 

or  to  use  the  3-week  period  as  a  review-andrpractice  was  up  to  the 

individual  teacher,  as  was  the  decision  to  use  worksheets  or  to  use  the 

special  media  lessons  or  to  stick  to  the  text.    The  feeling  of  the 

teachers  at  both  schools  was  that  their  respective  administrations  gave 

teachers  good  cooperation  and  were  well -organized,  that  help  was  there 

if  the  teacher  requested  it,  and  that  teachers  were  notified  about  what 

was  going  on  as  well  as  could  be.    One  teacher  remarked  that  he  felt 

that  the  teachers  had  been  treated  as  professionals. 

11.  How  have  changes  in  setting  affected  the  lives  of  teacher  and 
student;  affected  instruction? 

The  students  are  expected  to  do  more  of  the  work  on  their  ofln  and 
to  rely  on  more  than  just  the  teacher  for 'explanations  of  the  material 
being  covered. 

12.  Are  teachers  concerned  with  anything?   Students  concerned? 

All  of  the  teachers  felt  that  the  slower  students  in  their  classes 
were  not  being  helped  Ly  the  once-a-week  class  schedule,  that  these 
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students  needed  more  supervision  than  they  were  getting  in  doing  the 
classwork  and  homework  assignments,  '»hd  that'parients  (especially 
those  of  the  "inner  city"  students)  were  not  helping  the  students. 

13.  How  do  teachers/pupils  spend  their  time? 

In  class:   Teachers  lecturing  or  working  examples,  one  teacher 
talking  with. individuals  or  small  groups  about  their  projects. 
Students  listening  or  asking  questions,  one  class  taking  a  test. 
Out  of  Class:    Stud&nts  say  they  are  very  busy  with  school- 
related  activities  (doing  homework,  using  the  library,  going  to 
athletic  practice  at  the  school). 

Teachers  say  they  are  very  busy  with  paper-grading,  planning, 
helping  students  individually  either  at  school  or  over  the  phone. 

14.  What  evidence  that  students  are  learning? 

Teachers  at  both  of  the  schools  graded  all  the  worksheets'  given  to 

L 

t%_students.   Two  of  the  teachers  had  used  take-home- tests  with  their 
classes  (one  of  the  teachers  included  problems  on  the  test  that' had  not  • 
been  covered  in  the  in-class  s'essions  so  that  students  would  have  to  work 
some  on  their  own),  one  teacher  used  the  third  in-class  session  as  an 
examination  period,  another  announced  a  test  for  the  second  day  back  in 
March.    For  the  teacher  who  had  students  working  on  projects  during  this 
time,  the  evaluation  will  come  both  when  the  students  present  their  pro- 
jects to  the  class  in  an  oral  report  form  and  when  they  hand  in  a  written 
report  (both  will  heppen  later  in- the  semester). 

15.  What  evidence  that  students'  horizons  are  being  expanded? 

.?  "  ■  '  ^-^ 

16.  How  much  catching-up  time  is  anticipated  to  be  needed?  \ 

.  All  of  the  teachers  I* observed  intended  to  return  to  wher^they  left 
off  in  the  regular  curriculum  when  school  resumed  in  March.   The  two 
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teachers  using  enrichment  materials  during  the  schooT  without  schools 
^Deriod  had  indicated  that  they  nromally  would  have  included  some  of  these 
enrichment' topics  during  the  semester  but  had  just  shuffled  the  schedule 
a  bit,  so  that  they  anticipated  that  not  much  time  would  be  lost  overall. 
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/FIRST  OBSERVATIONS^ 

^cliool  Without  Schools  Program 
/  Secondary  School  Mathematics. 

by 

Observer  C 


1.  What  change  in  emphasis  has  occured  in  the  curriculum? 

c 

There  appeared  to  be  no  major  change  in  the  curriculum.    In  nearly 
all  classes  a  "business  as  usual"  attitude  prevailed.  Occasionally 
a  unit  or  chapter  was  taken  out  of  the  sequence  of  the  text.    It   ^  ' 
seemed  that  this  was  usually  done  for  one  of  two  reasons:    rarely  d^y 
a^empt  was  made  to  coordinate  with  TV  lectures  or  a  topic  was  ^ 
^covered  that  was  not  considered  to  be  "essential".    These  two 
occurrences  were  the  exception;  in  general,  material  covered 
was  what  would  have  been  covered  during  regualr  school . 

«t » 

2.  What  did  they  teach? 

In  nearly  all  cases  teachers  classifi'fed  the  material  they  were 
covering  as  new.    One  felt  it  was  new  and  enrichment. 

jr 

3.  What  different  teaching  methods  have  been  used  during  the  three  weeks? 
What  material  was  used? 

I  saw  no  "different"  teaching  methods.  |  My  observations  .were  in  classes 
where  "traditional"  methods  were  used.    I  saw  lectures  and  homework, 
assignments  being  graded  —  little  else. 

In  general  the  material  used  was  the  text.    Several  teachers. had  made 
assignment  sheets  for  the  entire  SWS  time  period. 
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•Also  though  I  did  not  observe  it, -some  teachers  were'lible  to  do  - 
tutoring  at  times  when  their  schools  were  not  in. session.  One 
teacher  felt  this  was  the  most  positive  aspect  of  S>fS      time -to  give 
individual  attention  outside  of  class.    Some  dissappointment  was 
expressed  at  the  small  number  of  students  who  took  advantage  of  these 
•€^$ssions•  '       '  ^'  . 

4.  How  have  teachers  organized  for  teaching? 

Field  trips?    In  math?    I  found  no  teacher  who  had  taken  field  trips. 
The  majority  of  the  teachers  were  operating  their  classes  without 
consultation  with  other  teachers  or  any  ..emphasis  on  TV  lectures. 

5.  What  role  changes  have  occured  for  teachers? 

In  general,  no  significant^role  changes  were  evident.    A  few  did 
develop  a  more  personal  and  tutorial  relationship  with  a  few  students. 

6.  Have  the  teachers  felt  uneasy  due  to  the  new  freedom?   Have  they 
taken  advantage  of  it?' 

I  don't  understand  this 'question.    The  teachers  I  talked  with  seemed 

.  to  feel  less  "freedom".   They  had  a  great  amount  of  material  to 

*  * 

cover  in  a  short  time.  ' 

7.  Have  students  felt  uneasy  due  to  the  new  freedom?   How  have  they 

i  — 

reacted? 

My  impression  was  tha^  the  students  di.d  not  feel  uneasy.    The  teachers 
o  felt  that  while  reactions^ among  students  were  varied,  the  reaction 
from  individual  students  were  usually  predictable,  that  is,  the 
students  who  had  always  been  responsible  and  hard-working  continued 
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to  be  responsible  and  hard  working,  while  those  studerjts  who- were 
in?T?ned  to  goof  off  continued  to  goof  off.    In  general,  'thoQ'gH,'  teachers 
praised  the  reaction  of  students.    A  few  were  said  to  perform- above 

>  '  ♦       *  >  " 

genera.l  levels. 


What  variability  do  you  see  among  teachersj^  whithin  classrooms,  over 


grades",  across  schools? 

Though  I'm  not  sure  it  fits  here,  I  saw  no  classroom  that  was 
relying  on  TV  lectures.    A  few  of  the  teachers  advised  their"  students 
to  watch  it,  but  I  could  detect  no -attempt  at  follow  up. 

The  other  variability  I  saw  was  a  function  of  teacher  personality 
and  had  little  to  do  with  grades  or  schools  or  the  Schools  Without 
Schools  program.    It  should  be  noted  that  I  observed  in  only  two 
schools  —  both  junior  highs  and  both  kid  of  typically  modcU-e  class. 

Is  there  any  unrest? 

'Not  that  I  could  detect.    Though  of  course  teachers  would  have 
preferred  a  more  conventional  calendar.    Students  and  teachers  " 
seemed  glad  it  was  the  last  week  for  Schools  Without  Schools.        /  ' 

What  decisions  had  to  be  made  by  teachers?  What  did  they  decide?  ' 
How  did  they  decide?    Could  they  have  used  more  help? 

I  think  nearly  all  curricular  decisions  were  made  by  teachers. 
Most  of  them  decided  to  take  the  material  that  they  would  have 
ordinarily  covered  and  cover  it. 

Whether  or  not  they  could  have  used  more  help  may  [be  a  matter  of 
opinion.    I  think  they  could  have. 
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_        .                                                     ^  f 

Have  changes  affected  the  lives  of  teachers  and  students?   Have  they  - 

• 

affected  instruction?     ^                                       « ^ 

■               ^      «             •        »  -*  - 

Well     .  .  the  kids  have  more  free  time  (in  spite  of  the  fact  some 

reported  that  more  homework  was  being  assigned).    The  burden  on 

* '  1 

C 

teachers  was  a  big  one  if  they  were  conscientious  and  tried  to  teach. 

be  available 'for  help  sessions,  and  grade  massive  amounts  of  homework.  ^ 

• 

12. 

Are  teachers  .concerned  with  anythin?  Students? 

Teachers  are  concerned  with  "getting  as  far  in  the  book  as  they 

got  last  year".         ,  , 

Perhaps  because  I  saw  junior  high,  the  stydents  did  not^seerii  concerned. 

They  were  not  thinking  ahead  to  what,  if  any,  long-term  Effects  SWS 

would  have. 

13. 

How  do  teachers  and  pupils  spend  their  time? 

During  the  time  a  ^ven  school  was  -in  session,  they  spent  their  , 

time  in  a  usuaV  panner.    Classes  seemed  to  be  being  run  in  the  same 

way  they  were  run  during  regular  schools 

14. 

What  evidence  is  there  t; it  students  are  learning? 

I  can't  think  of  any.    One  teacher  felt  learning  was  more  surface 

because  there  was  no  time  for  reinforcement.    Most  felt  students 

were  learning. 

15. 

What  evidence  is  there  that  student  horizons  are  being  expanded? 

With  the  exception  that  some  seventh  grade  (?)  teachers  were 

• 

doing  a  statistics  and  probability  unit  that  is  not  usiially  done, 

ERIC 

I  don't  think  I  saw  any  horizons  being  expanded. 
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How  much. catch-up  time  is  expected  to  be  "needed? 
Teacher  answers  to  this  question  rarfiged  from:    "I'll  never,  catch  up 

to  "one  day".    Some  teachers  view  SWS  as  three  weeks  lost/  others 

/ 

feel  they  have  'covered  nearly  as  much  material  as  they  would  have 
if  school  had  been  in  session.  / 
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FIRST  OBSERVATIONS  '  a 

'  \,  '  ■    .     ■  ]|^ 

'    School  Without  Schools  Program 

•  >  " '  .* 

■  by 

Observer  D 

Following  are  fny  individual  reactions  based  on  v.i  si  ting  several  classes, 
talking  with  seven  mathematics  and  five  non-mathematics  teachers,  and 
interviewing  well  over  fifty  students •    I  have  shared  these  individual  ' 
observations  with' Marilyn  Suydam  and  she  .will  attempt  to  incorporate 

them  in  a  consensus  summary. 

« 

1*    At  both  the  high  school  anc?  junior  high  school  levels,  there  seemed 

to  be  onjy  very  modest  v-:hanges  in  emphasis  in  the  mathematics  curriculum. 
The  general  rule  seemed  to  be  that  teachers^ continued  in  the  sequence 
of  lessons  they  would  have  taught  if  the  schools  were  operating  normally. 
The  variance  from  normal  practice  was  more  in  pace  than  in  content. 
Some  teachers,  particularly  those  of  more  advanced  classes  at  the  high 
school  level,  tried  to  give >long-range  assignments  to  cover  a  normal 
three-week  period*  ^My  impression  was  that  this  was  only  moderately 
successful  and  that  the  strategy  was  not  sustained  after  the  first 
week.    Highly'' motivated  stuclents  did  attempt  to  follow  through  initially 
on  ^uch  assignments  but,  unless  they  were  also  quite  capable,  they 
ran  jnlo  problems  they  could  not  handle  alone. 
Even  with  the  "help  sessions"  conducted  at  local  recreation  centers, 
churches,  etc.  \he  students  found  it  difficult  to  move  very  far  in 
their  texts  without  teacher  guidance.    In  slower  high  school  classes, 
^  such  as  Consumer  Mathematics  or  Applied  Mathematics,  andjn  the 
general  courses  at  the  junior,  high  school  level,  the  more  common 
pattern  was  to  teach  a  single  lesson  each  week  with  a  more  substantial 
homework  assignment  than  usual.    In  tha  Consumer  Mathematics  course 


at  Brookhavon  the  teachers^^in.troduced  an  Income  Tax  unit  but  this  does  ' 
not  represent  a  major  departur^  from  the  usuaV curriculum  in  that,  this 
unit  is  regularly  used  at  about  this  point  in  the  year. 

.  .       .  ■ 

There  was  little  evidence  that  mathematics  teachers  were  making  any  system- 

atic  use  of  the  televised  lessons  in. mathematics.   A  few  teachers  suggested 

that  students  view  these- programs  and  some  indicated  thpt' the  students  could 

gain  "extra  credit."'if  they  followed  the  lessons  and-Ve&rd^d  their -content^ 

Even  -in  classes  where  such  extra  credit  was  indicated, "l.rtalked'with '-no, stu- 

dents  who  had  viewed  the  programs  consistently  and  almost  all  said  they  had 

i 

not  viewed  them  at  all.   These  students  did  indicate  that  in  some 'of  their 
classes  (other  that  mathematics)  where  the  teachers  had  attempted  to  relate 
directly  to  what  was  being  done  on  television,  they  had  viewed  a  number  of 
the  programs.   The  common  reason  given  by  both  teachers  and  students  for  not  ' 
utilizing  the  television  programs  was  that  the  lessons  were  out-of-sequence 
for  their  class— that  is,  either  the  lessons  had  already  been  covered  or 
(more  often)  the  class  way  not  yet  ready  for  those  lessons.    I  also 'had  in- 
dications from  the  teachers  that  they  feU^e  television  lessons  were  top 
quickly  paced— for  example,  linear  measurement  in  the  metric  system  was  " 
covered  in  15  minutes  on  television  and  they  could  have  davoted  several 
40-minute  classes  to  this  topic. 

Myobservations  did  not  sugest  that  teachers  were  using  methods  other  than; 
those  they  would  normally  use.    In. fact,  I  saw  nothing  happening  in  mathe- 
matics classes  that  I  have  not  observed  hundreds  of  times  before.   The  ■ 
pattern  was  primarily  one  of  working  problems  from  the  homework  assigned 
the  week  before.   Since  this  was  the  last  lesson  before  vacation,  the 
teachers  were  not  often  assigning  additional  work.    In  several  cases,  students 
indicated  that  the  assignments  made  during  SWS  were  not  due  until  after 

vacation  and  many  .indicated  that  tlji^y  would' not  do  it  until  just  before  it 
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was required.    In  general,  with  respect  to  teaching  methods,  it  seemed  to: 

f  « 

.   be  a  "business  as  usual"  approach*  ^  >  .  ^ 

4.  Host  teachers  arranged  to  conduct  problem  sessions  in  recreation  centers 

or  churches.  Attendance  at  thc?se  sessions  seemed  disappointing— for  e)^npl|^» 
several  'teachers  indicated  that  they  had  as  few  as  3  or  4  students  show  ^ 
for  some  sessions*  Others  had  12-35  but  even  that  represented  less  than  lOJt , 
of  the  potential  attandance.  Only  those  teachers  of  more  advanced  classes  . 
\  :  indicated  satisfaction, with  attendance  at  problem  sessions* 

Some  teachers  did  say  that  they  had  talked  to  a  number  of  students  on  theJfcr 
phone  but  in  w  sample  o.f  over  fifty  students  interviewed,  I  did  not  locate 
any  of  these' students.  \  '         .  •  . 

,  I  found  no  teacher  who  indicated  they  had  taken  mathematics  classes  on  field 
trips' although  this  seemed  a  rather  common  occurrence- in  non-mathematics  ^"'^^ 
classes.    Neither  did  I  find  any 'use  of  laboratory  lessons,  or  gathering 
data  from  non-text,  non-school  sources.    None  of  the  teachers  I  saw  had  t 
given  tests  during'  SWS* 

5.  I  did. not  feel  -that  teachers  had  made  any  conscious  change  in  th^ir  role  be"^ 

•  •  • 

'  yond  conducting  the  problem  sessions- at  non-school  locations.  ^ 

6.  Some  teachers  indicated  an  uneasines^— but  not  often  about  their  teaching.  iiJy 

They  seemed  more  concerned  about  "getting  behind"  end  extent  to  which  thejr 

#  • 
were  fulfilling  thei**  contractual  obligations.    If  mathematics  teachers 


'*took  advantage"  of  the  situation,  I  saw  little  evidence  that  it  was  In  the 

direction  of  improving  mathematics  instruction. Their  use  of  the  add.itionaWk 

•  ^  \  '  \ 

I      free  time  created  by  SWS  seemed  to  be  highly  idiosyncratic.^ 

,  i»      •  * 

7.   Students  seemed  to  have  adjusted  more  easily  ^nd  more  quickly  than  did* teacher 

Several  teachers  made  ^  point  of  tjllin £e  thisi'   The  only  student  concerns'*^ 
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I  encountered  were' with  respect  to^  e  impact  on  their  grades, 

whether  they  might  have  to  "make  it'up"  during  the  summer,  and  the  disruption 
in  their  personal  and  social  life.    Some  students  at  the  junior  high  school 
level  expressed  concern  about  having  missed  some  element  in  their  program 
for  the  full  three  weeks  because  they  did  not  happen  to  meet  that  class  on 

4 

Thursdays  and  the  school  always  ran  on  a  Thursday  schedule. 

There  was  a  great  variability  among  the  teachers.   This  was  most  dramatic 

in  their  level  of  expectations.    In  fact,  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  possibly 

\^ 

the  major  source  of  differences  in  student  perfon.t^nce.   Student  interviews 
revealed  quiteclearly  that  they  worked  for  those,  teachers  who.  expected  them 
to  work  and  this  seemed  at  least  somewhat  independent  of  the  pattern  of  their 
interests.    Often  the  same  teacher  held  quite  different  levels  of  expectation 
for  the  students  in  his  separate  cTasses—usually  expecting  substantial  effort 
from  the  college-preparatory  student  and  little  if  anything  from  the  general 
mathematics  student.   This  may  have  been  a  legitimate  response  to  a  great 
variability  in  attendance  by  \evel  of  course— with  80-90%  attendance  in  the 
college-prep  classes  observed  and  25-50% 'in  the  Consumer  or  Applied  Mathe-  ^  - 
'matics  classes.    Attendance  at  the  junior  high  school  level  seemed  more  stable 
across  classes  an;l  teacher  expectations  seemed  more  stable  as  well. 

Several  teachers  expressed  the  belief,  that  one  could  sustain  SWS  for  only 
a  liinited  time.    The  novelty  effect. seemed  to' carry  things  along  the  first 
week  or  su  but  teachers  felt  this  was  wearing  off  and  that  the  situation 
would  deteriorate  seriously  if  they  had  to  go  on  much  longer. 

Both  teachers  and  students  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  de- 
fcCisions  were  made  and  communicated.    Students  attributed  some  of  the  low 
^attendance  to  the  impression,^  apparently  widespread,  that  school  attendance 

during  SWS  was  voluntary.    Teacher  dissatisfaction  seemed  primarily  to  be 

-  -  109 
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with  delay  in  making  a  firm  decision  and  the  "switching  signals"  they 
received  at  different  points.    I  did  not  see  evidence  of  cooperative  planning 
among  the  teachers.    It  seemed  more  a  matter  of  "every  man  for  himself". 
Of  course,  there  may  have  been  much  more  cooperation  than  I  observed.. 

NOTE:    Much  of  my  impressions  came  from  student  interviews.    It  should  be 

membered,  of  course,  that  I  talked  only  with  students  who  were  in  school.. 
One  might  get  very  different  impressions  from  those *who  were  not.  ' 
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FIRST  OBSERVATIONS 

School  W'i'thout  Schools  Program 

Secondary  Math  Education  •  / 

by 

Observer  E 


/ 
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Question;    What  was  taught  and  what  methods  and  materials  were  used?  / 

/  / 

Response;    Most  mathematics  teachers  attempted  to  cover  or  revi&'w  the'  regular 
curriculum  but  the  pace  of  coverage  varied  greatly  from  teacher  to  teacher. 
Some  gave  the  students  long-term  assignments  with  the  requireijient  ^hat  all  work 
be  completed  by  the  first  or  the  middle  of  March.    These  teachers'/used  "'their 
weekly  class  meetings  to  clarify  the  assignments,  help  individual  students,  and 
answer  group,  questions;    Very  little  content  teacheing  and. in  some  cases,  very 
little  student  work  was  observed  in  these  classes.    Many  of  the  students  in  these 

^l^i^®^  |!L^J ca ted  that jUieyjLa^Je^^^^  than  they  could  complete  and 

'-^  '     _       _  _        _  '-'  

that, the  amount  of  work  required  exceeded"  their  normar'?work  requirements.  One 
student  reported  that  she  had  given  up  trying  to  get  t|i6-,work  done  since  whe 
could  not  get  help  often  enough.  -  . 

For  those  teaching  one  lesson  per 'week,  class  .activities' 't^-id  ;iiot  differ 
greatly  from  what  would  normally  be  found 'during  regular  class  sessions.    For  the 
most  part  students  in  these  classes  were  much  more  positive  and  more  likely  to 
be-  involved  with  the  lesson.         '      -         ,  '  '  • 

No  enrichment  materials  were  seen  other  than  the  use  of  income  tax  forms 
in  a.couple  of  applied  math  classes.   These  were  used  on  an  individual  basis  and 
some  students  did  very  little  work  with  them.    Othethan  this,  no  other  mater- 
ials besides  the  textbook  and  dittoed  worksheets  were  utilized  in  the  calsses. 

The  attendance  in  the  classes  was  poor.   The  "highest  percentage  present 
was  81%  (17  of  21)  in  an  analytic  geometry  class.    The  lowest  percentage  of 
attendance  was  21%  {6  of  28)  in,  an  applied  math  class.    Most  teachers  reported 
that  they  had  experienced  higher  attendanjjr|tes  during  t^ie  first' two  weeks  of 
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SWS.   Students  who  attended  gave  reasons  such  as  parental  pressur,  fear  of  lower 
grades,  socialize  with  friends,  and  to  break  the  boredom.    They  indicated  that 
those  who  were  absent  were  working  full  or  part-time  jobs,  were  sleepihg  at  home, 
found  school  too  far  away  to  walk,  or  thought  the  one  day  per  week  session  a 
waste  of  time.  '    ^  ^ 

Question:    What  resources  outside  the  school  have  been  used? 
Response:    Every  teacher  provided  for  extra  help  sometime  during  the  week.*'  Some 
used  telephone  calls,  others  met  students  in  churches,  shopping  centers,  movie 
theaters,  etc.    The  high  school  student  attendance  at  these  sessions, was  poor  for 
all  but  the  advanced  math  classes.    One  teacher  reported  to  have  called  between  , 
40 'arid  SO^students  to  set  up  a  session  and  only. one  student  attended.    Junior  high 
teachers  reported  greater  sucfcess  with  these  sessions.    Some  of  the  junior  high 
students  found  it  difficult  to  work  sessions  for  different  classes  because  they, 
were  located  at  different  places  and  times.    They  suggested  that  the  times  and 
places  for  these  sessions  be  better  coordinated.         "  ,  ^ 

Only  ope  teacher  required  hi-s  students  to  watch  a  TV  program.    His  geometry 
students  were  held  responsible  for  the^  constructions  and  were  to  use  the  TV 
lectures  instead  of  waiting  for  any  class  lectures.    He  felt  he  could  gain  back 
about  6  to  8  days  for  instruction  of  other  topics  if  he  used  the  TV  lectures.' 
Other  teachers  indicated  they  offered  extra  credit  or  would  allow  students  to 
replace  assigned  work  with  written  reports  of  the'TV  lectures.    These  teachers 

w 

reported  that  not  one  student  had  taken  advantage  of  these  offers.  Students 
said  that  they  had  watched  the  math  program  on  TV  once  or  twice  and  had  found  ^ 
that  it  was  no  relevant  to  their  assigned  school  work.    Many  said  they  did  use 
the  TV  for  history,  English,' and  health  science  because  their  teachers  had  made 
assignments  which  related  to  or  incorporated  the  TV  presentations  but. this  wets 
not  the  case  for  math.  .      *       -  ^ 

Testfng  or  grading  in  any  class  was  rare.    (One  class  was  given  a  test.) 

J' 

The  students  were  told  to  expect  tests  during  the  first  w,eek  of  regular  ses'sion 

112 
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by  one  teacher.    Grades  for  this  period  were  to  be  based,  for  the  mur.t  part, 
on  the  homework  that  had  been  assigned.    Some  students  indicated  that  their 
teachers  based  part  of  the  grade  on  (or  gave  extra  credit  for)  their  attendance 
at  the  school  and  help  sessions.    (For  some  of  these  students  this  was  their 
only  reason  for  attending.) 
.Question;    Are  there  any  teacher  concerns?  ^< 

Response:    It  was  apparent  that  some  teachers  did  not  know  how  to  handle  the 
.SWS  situation  particularly  with  the  lower  ability  math  students.    One  teacher 
requested  that  no  one  ebserve  his  applied  math  classes  since  the  students  were 

not  working  and  nothing  was  being  accomplished.    Many  teachers  were  trying  to 

•  %.  *  » '  < 

coyer  the  jtext  material  at  the  usual  pace  and  students 'complained -of  too 
Tittle  guidance.   Teachers  did  feel  that  the  slower  student  was  being  hurt  by 
the  absence  of  a  regular  school  program.   The  concern  was  less  pronounced  for 
the  average  and  above  average  students.    Some  felt  that  their -most  capable 
students  were  actually  learning  more  since  they  had  developed  independent 
sj:udy  habits  and  could  make  better  use  of  the  help  sessions, 

'  One  teacher  feltthat  holding  classes  in  another  building  made  it  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  problems  of  discipline  and  tardiness  but  he  did  not 
know  a  solution  to  this. 
Question:    Are  there  any  .student  concerns? 

Response:    Students  seem  to  have  handled  the  SWS  situation  very  well.  Most 
felt  they  were  learning  just  a  much  as  in  regular  school  classes  and  none 
felt  they  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  if  compared  to  other  students  who  had 
received  regular  school  instruction  during  this  period.    Some  of  the  concerns 
expressed  centered  around  the  lack  of  or  inconvenience  of  transportation, 
the  location  and  time  of  help  sessipns,  the  lack  of  organized  sports  programs 
between  schools,  and  the  high  cost  of  the  weekjong  physical  education  activities 
that  had  been  organized.  " 

•  .    .  ■'  'l  '  113"  '     .  * 
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Question:    Is  there  any  unrest  between  students  and  teachers? 

ResRonse:    Teachers  reported  a  drop  in  student  enthusiVasm  asjthe  SWS  program 

progressed.    This  was  indicated  by  dropping  attendance  rates. 

One  student  felt  that  this  had  improved  relationships  between  ^Students  and 
teachers  since  it  gave  the^ teachers  a  chance «to  relax  and  talk  to  individual 
students  about  their  problems.  ^  \ 

:  One  teacher  felt  that  the  novelty  of  the  SWS  program  had  worn  off  and 
students  were  becoming  restless. 
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SECOND  OBSERVATIONS 

School  Without  Schools  Program  .  . 
Secondary  School  Mathematics 

by  •  ■  . 

Observer  A  ■ 

Follow-up  Evaluation  Visits;    A  few  points  in  particular  are: 

1.  Since  we  saw  little  that  was  innovative  in  SWS,  it  was  evident  that 
^  we  would  see  little  innovation  "carried  forward  fro.m  SWS.    It  was 

nevertheless  disheartening  to  see  instances  where  a  promising  practice 
in  SWS  was  not  being  continued  in  regular  session. 

2.  The  adjustment  from JWS  to  regular  session  seems  to  have  been  accomplished 
easily.   While  there  is  some  concern  about  catching  up,  the  resulting 
pressure  has  been  accepted  at  a  minimal  level.   The  lack  of  clear 
administrative  decisions  about  attendance,  credit,  and  grading^ are  sources 
of  frustration.   But,  in  general,  "acceptance"  is  the  key  word  to  . 
describe  the  attitude  of  teachers  and  students. 

3.  While  most  students  behaved  as  teachers  expected  (in  terms  of  com-  - 
-   pleting  homework,,  etc.) ,  in  at  least  one  instance  poorer  students 

performed  better  than  expected. 
While  few  innovations  were  seen  in  the  (now  random)  selection  of  mathematics 
classes  we -observed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  mathematics  teachers 
were  innovative.    Not  the  least  of  fhese  were  the  teachers  preparing 
the  television  lessons. 

School  n 

From  "business  as  usual"  in  SWS  it's  "back  to  business  as  usual" 
in  regular  session.    Getting  back  to  order  and  re-establis?iing  the  routine 
seems  sc^tisfying  to  the  teachers  with  whom  we  talked. 

There  Is  relief  at  being  back  in  their  own  school.   There 'is  relief 


I 
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at  being  back  with  their  textbooks.   The  teacher  who  in  SWS  had  been 
using  activities  with  Applied  Math  students  is  having  students  work 
examples  from  the  textbook  —  that  -Is,  (half  of  the  students  were  doing 
the  examples,  the  other  half  were  sitting.    (In  SWS,  students  in  the 
same  class  were  all  involved.)    In  that  teacher's  other  classes,  projects 
continue  at  home  (on  their  own),  since  they  are  what  the  classes  usually 
do/  The  projects  are  dSe  in  May  other  years;  therefore  the  students  have 
tried  to  turn  them  in  how  since  thw  work  was  completed  during  SWS. 

If  planning  for  SWS  could  be  redone,  this  teacher  would  do  more 
s^tructured  assignments  in  the  regular  material  in  the  textbook  rather 


7., 


than  supplementary  material.   The  teacher  is  concerned  about  the  lack 
^-..J  of  time:    all  the  usual  content  will  noV-be  covered  by  the  end  of  the 

year.    The  content  will  not  be  covered  in  depth;  e.g.,  emphasis  will 
be  on  recognition  of  shapes  and  equations  rather  than  analysis  of  properties. 
The  teacher  felt  that  the  better  students  were  hurt  by  the  lack  of  review, 
especially  in  terms  of  the  Math  Contest  last  weekend.   I^or  grading,  ' 
attendance  will  be  counted,  plus  part  of  the  SWS  homework  assignments i 
Classes  have  had  tests  during  each  week  since  regular  school  re'sumed. 

A  second  teacher  also  had  the  students  working  in  class  from  the^ 
textbook,  doing  an  assignment  on  budgeting.   The  first  week  back  in 
regular  session  was  spent  in  review.    He  felt  that  students  had  reacted 
well,  with  relief,  to  the  transition  back  to  school,  back  to  the  normal 
routine;    they  were  motivated  to  do  well  now  that  school  was  "counting" 
again.    When  asked  what  he  would  do  differently  if  he  could  plan  again" 
for  SWS,  he  discussed  the  field  trip  to  a  bank  he  was  planning  for  next 
week,  pointing  out  that  he*  could  not  take  a  field  trip  during  SWS  because 
the  needed  preparation  had  not  been  doen.    He  felt  that  Because  of  the 
methodical  nature  of  mathematics,  students  might  have  been  hurt  more  in  ^ 

EJ^C  mathematics  than  in  other  areas.     \  * 
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He  felt  that  students  wouldn't  reach-^the  some  point  as  in  other 
years,  but  they  weren't  three  weeks  behind,  and  there  are  ways  to  catch 
UD  —  such  as  eliminating  a  test.    For  grading,  homework  or  making  up 
work  will  count,  with  little  accounting  for  attendance,. 


Both  teachers  seem  to  treat  review- time  as  "lost^time. 


Attendance  was  at  the  normal  50%  level.  '  - 

School  #2 

As  in  School  #1,  it  seems  to.\be  a  relief  to  be  back  in  regular 
session  (this  school  was  "at  home"  -.during  SWS).   The  classes  visited 
were  being  conducted  primarily  through  discussion. 

One  teacher  had  put  a  challengin\|^  problem  on  the  board,  and  the 
class  wa§  attempting  to  solve  it.    The\^eacher  suggested  thrvie  general 
'alternatives;  he  then  led  them  to  think  (^f  analog-^es:    both  are  useful 
problem-solving  strategies.   The  probl em  vSr.as  unresolved  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  and  therefore  added  to  the  homeWork  assignment. 

He  felt  that  the  students  had  lost. out \n  terms  of  what  they  could 
have  accomplished  had  school  been  in  regular  session.    Classes  in  which 
discussion  was  emphasized  were  hurt  more  than  those  in  which  the  cfass 
CQuld  learn  by  reading  on  their  own.    He  felt  that  his  worksheets  were 
•not  sufficiently  adjusted  so  they  could  continue  on  their  own  during 
SWS.    If  "he  had  known  about  the  TV  and  other  features  of  SWS  in  advance, 
he  would  have  liked  to  have  tied  these  in  more.    A  few  of  the  students 
had  questions  about  points  in  the  TV  programs,  but  most  did  not  benefit 
markedly^rqm  the  TV  programs  since  the  content  was  not  what  his  classec 
were  covering. ^i^/|iere  content  was  parallel,  some  learned  from  TV.  For, 
grading,  he  is  now  gi^^^ng  tests  covering  material  assigned  during  SWS; 
. therefore  the  SWS  learni^Nynll  be  embedded  in  grades'. 

A  second  teacher  felt  thaKstudents  had  suffered  more  in  mathematics 
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than  in  other  classes,  jecause  of  the  obstacles  so  likely  to  be  met  in 
-mathematics,  the  need  to  go  into  details.    Differences  in  learning  were 
apparent  between  students  in,  e.g..  Applied  Math  and  Geometry  —  the 
latter  generally  worked  harder.   He  is  giving  quizzes  to  add  marks  for 
grading  ourposes  (rather  than  mark  on  the  basis  of  one  test),  though 
he  would  rather  strongly  favor  the  Pass-Fail  system  now  rumored.  He 
felt  thathe'd  probabfy  do  little  differently  if  he  could  replan  for  SWS. 

A  third  teacher  felt  that  SWS  had  made  little  impression  —  the 
students  who  would  have  learned  in  regular  session  learned  during  SWS 
because  they  did  the  assisnments;  the  students  who  learn  little  in  regular 
session  did  little  work  and  therefore  learned  little  in  SWS.    Almost  all 

were  now  working  to  catch  up;'  how  will  ^they  did  v;ould  vary  by  student. 

> 

A  fourth  teacher  felt  that  the  students  were  catching  up  faster 
than  he'd  expected.    Since  he  had  assigned  TV  and  the  content  was  parallel, 
he  felt  that  students  had  learned  from  it.  . 

SWS  was  a  period  to  go  through   —   it's  now  over, ^period,  we're 
back  to  usual.    Students  talked  to  in  the  hallways  merely  expressed  a 
"so  what's  to  talk  about"  attitude.   SWS  is  long  in  the  past,  and  school 
is  back  to  its  anticipated  routine.^ 

Since  attendance  was  high  during  SWS, '*no  ^significant  difference  was  , 
'observed.  ,  '  ' 

^    Little^ can  be  added  from  visits  to  other- schools.    Teachers  and 
students  have  readjusted  .to  the  routine  of  school.    GVading  for  the 
period  and  "catching  up"  are  mild  worries      accepted  as  acceptable. 
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SECOND  OBSERVATIONS 

School  Without  Schools  Program 
^  .  Secondary  Math  Education 

b> 

.  Observer  B  

^  --SHS  Evaluation--Part  2 
School  #2 

Teacher  1  —  Evidently  the  Columbus  downtown  administration  has  not  yet  decided 
what  shcool-wide  policy ^should  be  used  for  grading  student  work 
done  during  .the  SWS  period— a  pass/fail  option  was. considered, 
"extra  credit"  was  another  option,  as  was  a  "grade  as  usual" 
policy,  but  no  final  decision  has  been  communicated  to  the 
'teachers.   This  teacher's  reaction  was  "It's  criminal!" 

I  .     '  ^  *  * 

Her  evaluation  of  the  students'  work  done  during  the  SWS  period 
showed  that  performance  was  poorer  th.ari  usual .   This  teacher  and  . 
her  student  teacher  had  made  a  special  effort  to  integrate' TV 
lessons  with  special  worksheets  and.  text  material  into  learning 
packages  for  the  students,  and  both  teachers  were  available  to 
students  in  addition  to  the  once-a-week  class  sessic^s.  The 
geometry  students  did' not  take  the  initiative^- to  come  in  for" 
,  -extra  help;  they  seemed  to  have  watched  the  first  TV  lesson, 
••'but  none  after  that.    (The  teacher  felt  that  the  TV  lessons 
were  clear,  well-paced,  and  at  the  proper  level  for  her  classes,  ' 
so  that  the  students  should  not  have  experijenced-  that  much 
difficulty  with  them.)   The  Algebra  II  students  did  not  do  as 
well  on  the  tests  arid  homework  on  rational  numbers  as  was 
expected;  the  teacher  attributed  this,  to  the  fact  that  these 
O  students  were  not  mature  enough. to  do  so  much  of  the  algebra 
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on  their  own,  even  with  her  guidance  through  the  learning 
packages  and  the  in-class  sessions.   She  felt  that  the  3-week 
period  was  especially  hard  on  students  in  the  "upper  level  math 
courses.  ^• 

Some  of' her  Contemporary  JJath  students,  who  had  four  special  * 
projects  to  do  in  addition  to  the  learning  packages,  pleasantly 
surprised  her—she  said  that  some  of  these  students  who  had 
usually  not  responded  well  to  the  regular  work'  had  made  good 
attempts  (or,  even  just  some  attempt)  on  the  projects.    She  also 
cofnmented  that  the  iiature  of  the  projects  (a  home  floor  plan,  a 
personal  cash  flow  recors,  a  family  budget  for  a  month,  and 

J- 

income  taxes)  had  made. her  much  more  aware  of  the  students'  home 
life  and  of  the  problems  they  bring  to  school  with  them  than  did 
any  other  work  she  had  done  with  them  previously. 

(This  teacher  had  not  been  interviewed  previously.)   This  teacher 

felt  that  during  the  SWS  in-class  sessions  he  was  much  better 

prepared  than  usual  (he  made  special  overhead  transparencies  for 

his  lessons  and  "covered  many  more  examples")— he  felt  he  taught 

about  two  days  worth  of  material  at  each  one-day  session.  He 

noted  that  this  has  affected  his  pacing  in  class  now,  that  he 

gets  more  material  into  cL  period  because  he  i?  mucht  better 

organized  than  befor.   The  units  covered  in  all  of  his  classes 

(2  Physical  Science,  1  Algebra  II,  and  3  Contemporary  Math' 

classes)  all  have  taken 'much  longer  than  normal  (these  units  were 

•  «  » 

all  in  the  regular  curriculum).  'He  had  not  used  any  TV,  radio," 

"*or  newspaper  lessons  because  he  thought  these  were  not  at  a 

\  ' 

high  enough  level  for  his  students  and  because  he  had  already 

\  # 

prepared  special  materials  for  his  classes.    He  focused  on  students 
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helping  each  other  during  the  SWS  period  by  listing  the  names  of 
all  the  A  students,  along  with  their  phone  numbers,  for  each  class' 
and  encouraging  other  students  in  the  class  to  consult  "the  • 
experts".    (Students  seemed  to  respond  well  to  this,  h'e  thought— 
many  who  had  previously 'grumbled  about  their  own  low  grades  in 
his  courses  were  surprised  to  learn  that  others  had  been  getting 
A's,  and  the  A  students  seemed  to  be  pleased  when  they  were  asked 
to  help  out.    Students  told  him  that  they  did  call  each 'other  about 
the  math  lessons.)   He.  found  kids  eager  to  get  back  to  work— the  ■ 
'first  week  in  the  regular  sessions,  students. were  energetic,  glad 
to  get"  some^thin  to  do,  and  much  more  well-behaved. than  usual, 
even  when  compared  to  after  a  regular  vacation.    Grades  will  be 
affected,  he  said,  with  more  high  and  more  low  grades  than  usual^, 
because  he  told  students  all  the  work  done  during  SWS  ytouU  be 
for  extra  credit.   When. "asked  if  he  would  have  done  anything 
differently  (in  terms  of  materials  used,  or  topics , covered*  or* 
organization)  he  responded  only  that  he  wished  he  had  not  kde 
the  "extra  credit"  promis— that  up  to  25%  of  some  students'  '  " 
grades  would  be  extra  credit.         .  - 

She  was  a  TV  teacher  during  SWS,  working  with  a  team  of  two 
other  teachers  on  the  geometry  programs.   Her  team- had  .complete 
freedom  to  cover  whatever  material  they  felt  appropriate.  They, 
chose  topics  on  the  basis  of:    (1)  What  would  be  best  served  by 
a  visual  approach,  (2)  What  was  new  for  the  students^,  yet  would 
be  easy  enough  for  them  to  work  on  by  themselves,  and  (3)  What 
was  in  the  textbook,  but  beyond  the  material  that  students  had 
covered  so  far  in  the  semester.    Geometric  constructions  and 
coordinate  geometry  were  the  topics  chosen. 
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The  geometry  team  sent  ^ach  of  the  high  schools  a  schedule  of 
what  would  be  covered  in  each  of  the-geometry  TV  programs,  but 
since  school  mail  was  not  delivered  regularly  some  schools  did 
not  receive  tRie  information.   Many  teachers  learned  abou;t  the 
content^ of  the  programs  only  l?y  rumor. 

The  i,eacher  commended  Channel  10  personnel  for  their'  excellent 
cooperation Jn  giving  the  needed  technical  help,  and  praised' the 
art  teachers  from  the  Columbus  system  who  did  all  the  art  work 
and  graphics  that  .were  required  for  the  TV  ^lessons.   The  video  * 
tapes  that  were  made  remain  the  property  of  ChanneKlO; 
^  evidently  the  Columbus  system  does  not  have*enough  money  to 
purchase  any  .of  the  tapes  for  the  system's  professional  library. 

While  she  was  doing  the  TV  lessons,  her  own  classes  were  covered 
by  a  substitute  teacher  who  v.as  not  a  mathematics  teacher. 
The  major  problem  in  SWS,'  she  thought,  was  the  downtown 
administration's  fluctuating  between  optional  and  mandatory 
attendance  policies  for  students. 
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SECOND  OBSERVATIONS 

School  Without  Schools  Program 
Secor^dary  Math  Education 

o    ^  by 

Observer  D  " 

Follow-up  Visits 
'r    7  Ot^servations: 

1.  At  both  schools  but  espopially  at  the  high  school  classes  seemed ^o 
,  -      be  back  in  normal  operation  with  a  very  l)usiness-l ike  atmosphere 

prevailing.  •  . 

2.  In  marked  contrast  to^my-^yists  during  SWS,  students  in  study  halls, 
'libraries,  or  learning  centers  were-^busiTy  engaged  in  school  work. 

•  There  was  very  little  of  the  "milling  about  in  the  halls"  or  general 
idleness  observed  in  both  schools  during  SWS. 

3.  The'consensus  of  the  teachers  with  whom  I  talked  was  that  they  were 
'  about  'two  weeks  behind  with  respect  to  cdntent  covered*    Some  felt 

r 

'    they  would  be  able  to  "catch-up"i    Others  were  somewhat  concerned  that 
v^..^^.^      the  students*  ^pjerformance  on  standardized  tests  might  be  lov/er  this 
OF      Spring.  '  ■ 

4.  As  during  SWS,  there  were  noticeable  discrepancies  in  the  teacher 
reports  for  the  "good"  classes  and  for  the  "slower"  classes.  Several 
felt  that  the  experience  may  have' been  quite  good  for  their  better 
students  in  that  it  gave  them  a  chance  to  "set  their  own  pace"  and 
"learn  to  work  more  independently  as  they  may-^h^ve  to  do  in  college". 
However,  both  the  teachers  and  the  students  also  indicated  that  there 
was  considerable  frustration' fro  many  of  the  students  in  being  unable  - 
to  maintain  regular,  almost  'daily  contact  with  the  teacher.    With  slower 
clases  the  feeling  I  received  from  both  teachers  and  students  was  that 

ERIC  not  very  much  permanent  learning  (of  mathematics  at  least)  had  taken 
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place  during  SWS.    Both  teachers  and  students  in  slower  classes 
conveyed  an  impression  of  "didn't  do  anything  much  in  mathematics" 
during  SWS. 

5.  Some  teachers,  usually  those  of  Consumer  or  Applied  Mathematics  at 
the  >iigh  school  level,  indicated  that  their  attendance  was  lower  than 
before  SWS.    One  expressed  the  opinion  that  some  potential  drop-outs 
may  have  used  SWS  as  a  motivation  for  making  that  decision  early. 
Several  teachers  s.aid  t)iat  some  of  their  students- had  not  shown  up  ' 
since  school  resumed.  ;  In  general  ,*  teachers  felt  that  SWS  may.ihave 
contributed  to  greater  irregularity  in  attendance  patterns  because 
of  the  habits  students  may  have  developed. 

6.  Some  teachers  and  several  students  indicated*  that  one  of  the- more 
negative  aspects  of  SWS  was  the  rescheduling  of  their  Spring  vacation. 

'  -They  felt*  that  a  break  in  late  February  just  could  not  replace  the 
"warm  weather"  vacation. 

7.  In  spite  of  some  of  the  limitations  expressed  above^  both  teachers  and 
students  seemed  glad  to  be  back  in  school.   Ihey  also-^fejt  that  it 
was  good  that  Columbus  had  initiated  SWS  instead  of  just  taking  an 
extended  break.   While  the  teachers  felt  they  were  two  weeks  behind  . 
now,  they  felt  that  without  SWS  they  would  have  been  much  further  behind- 

8.  Teachers  indicated  that  restarting  was  much  like  starting  school  in 
September  after  a  summer  vacation  —  or  at  least  after  in  extended 
Christmas  vacation.    They  felt  that  they  had\to  re-establish  class- 
room  discipline  and  provide  review  lessons  much  as  one  would  at  the 
beginryng  of  school.   The  junior  high  school  teachers  expressed  more 
concern  about  the  readjustment  of  students.    While  the  high  school 
students  seemed  to  have  "settled  down"  after  a  day  or  so,  the  junior 
high  school  students  seemed* more  restless  and  to  be  giving  the  teachers 
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more  difficulty  in  "getting  them  back  to  work" 
Although  students  had  been  given  assigned  work  they  were  theoretically 
expected  to  master  during  SWS,  I  found  no  teacher  who  had  not  reviewed 
extensiyely  before  testing  students  on  such  material/  The  results 
of  tests  given  during  the  last  w-ek  was  variedv,^ut^      was  some 
indication  Ithat  only  highly  motivated  classes  were  cltrs^  to  expected 
achievement!  levels.    In  two  geometry  classes  at  the  high  sci.ooT,  for 
example,  thb  "better"  class  averaged  14/20  in  the  first  post  SWS  test 
and  the  slower  class,  6/20.    In'the  second  instance  over  half  the  class 
failed. the  test.  ^ One  teacher's  solution  to  this  problem  was  to  give 
a  "take-home"  examination; so  the  students  could  use,  their  texts,  notes, 
or  other  resources.  : 
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Schools  Without  Schools 
'  Observations 

! 

'  by  ■ 

'  Miriam  Brierley  '  '  * 

Summary  Statements:    The  following  statements  reflect  impressions  of  School 
Without^chools  (S.W.S.)  which  are  described  tin  more  detail  in  the  narrative 
section  of  this^eport.  ^ 

1.  Attendance  during  School  Without  Schools  was  good  in  the  8  classes 

~    ^  jk 

obs^erved.  '  '         "       ^  .  ' 

'  — ,  .     ,    •  ^] 

2.  One  of  eight  teachers  interviewed  incorporated  media  lessons  in  S.W.S. 

.   assignments.    Three  ot,her  teachers  reported  that  some  students  voluntarily 
x  watched  TV  lessons  or  listened  to  the  radio, 

3.  Participation  in  field  trips  arranged  by  four^of  the  eight  teachers 
interviewed  was  good.  ^ 

CS'Senior  High  teachers  liked  the  flexibility  permitted  by  S.W.S.  for  student- 
teacher  contacts  and  interactions,  for  the  daily  school  day,  for  field 

■  1        •  ■ 

trip  arrangements,  and  for  individual  student  learning  .styles^. 

5.  Parent'^  of  two  classes  of  elementary  students  assumed  some  respo^nsibility 
for  more  than  one  child,  donating  home  space  for  class  meetings,  telephoning 

-  .  class  meeting  scheduVes  and  field  trip  information. 

6.  Classroom  behavior  patterns  during  S.W.S.  and  regular  school  were  perceived 
■by  the  observer  to  be  pretty  much  the  same.    Student  behavior,,  class 
management  and  teacher  behavior  did  not  appear  different  in  the  emergency 
situation  from  that  observed  once  regular  school  had  been  resumed.  In 
certain! classes  the  same  could  be  said  for  instructional  activities  and 

!     :  ^ 

materials.   T^e  difference  in  the  latter  appeared  to  be  "location". 

During  School  Without  Schools  kids  carried  out  the  same  kinds  of  assignments 

'         'i  '  ' 

they.wer',e  used  jto  but  outside  of  the  school.    Differences  in  materials  and 
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"activities  were  reported  by  some  teachers  in  the  interview  session,  but 
were -not  part  o*f  the  observable  activities  in  the  classrooms. 
At  the  Senior  and  Junior  High  levels  .all  the  students  in  a  class  were 
responsible- for  the  same  assignments..  Work  done  in,,class  was  the  same 
activity  for  all.   This  principle  .Jheld  true  for  most  elementary  students 
but  was-more  likely  to  involve  ,cta«  sub-groups  of  students.    One  exception, 
was  the  class  of  third  graders  observed  at  Fsfir  Avenue,  to  be  involved  in  ' 
a  variety  of  learning  actiyities  as  a  result  of  having  a  team  of  teachers 
assigned  for  the  S.W.S.  day  in  school. 

The  amount  of  planned  ar  organized  instructional  activities  carried  out 
during  School  Without  Schools  varied  greatly  among  teachers  and  also  by 
schooljs.    For  example,  one  high  school  teacher  had  her  day  in  school  and 
was  available  to  students '6y  phone  but  did  not  arrange  field  trips' or. 
extra  "class"  meetings.    The  other  high  school  teacher  held  office  hours 
one  day  a  wee'K  in  addition  to  her  day  in  school,  was  available  by  phone  on 
all  other  week  days,  arid  arranged  two  field  trips.    Neither  junior  high 
teacher,  with  two  regular  class  days  in  school  each  week  and  a  third  da-y 
on  which  they  reported  for  special  project  help,  had  arranged  field  trips 
or  additional  class  meeting  hours. 

One  elementary  teacher  had  good  participation  in  field  trips,  some  of  which 
are  best  defined  as  environmental  studies.    A  second  teacher  reported  . 
several  field  trips  and  two  daily  meetings- with  different  groups  of  students 
for  reading,  math  and  social  studies,  while  the  third  teacher  used  contractual 
assignments  to  cover  material  between  "days-in-school".    Another  teacher  * 
met  with  her  class  at  a  Community  Center  location  two  days  a  week  and 
arranged  three  field  trips.  '  • 


Overview  ,  •    >r  - ^ 

Information  in  this  report  was  obtained  by  observations  in  eight  Columbus 
School  classrooms  and  interviews  with  the  teachers  of  the  classes,.  The  obser- 
vations were  accomplished  during  the  third  week  of  School  Without  Schools, 
February  22-24,  1977  and  during  the  second  week  following  the  retujji^to  regular 
school,  March  15-17,  1977,  |  "        '       '  " 

Two  high  schQol  classes,  two  junior  K.igh  classes  and  four  elementary  classes 
Were  visited  in  the  efforts  of  this  observer  "to  have-a  look"  at  math  and  social 

Studies,  including  science  instruction  in  grades  kindergarten  through  twelve, 

> 

With  one  exception,  observation  time  in  each  class  was  determined  by  the  length 

^  '   

of  the  class  period     approximately.  50  minutes  for  secondary  l^vel  classes  and 

15-30  minutes  at  the  elementary  level  depending  on  teachers'  management  of 'time.  * 

Classroom  activities  were  viewed  from  a  perspective  based  generally  on  the 

Crosswhite  observation,  guide.    More  specific  details  are  included  where  certain  / 

activities,  materials  or  interactions  created  strong  impressions  in  the  observer 

about  methods  of  instruction.-  in  other  words,  shed  more  light  on  what  the 

teacher  and  the  kids  were  actually  doing  all  day  in  school. 

The  teacher  interviews  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  observer  to  pose- 

directly  certain  of  the  issues  and  questions  raised  by  the  researchers. 

Interviews  were  based  on  the  amount  of  time  teachers  were  willing  to  take  to 

talk,  often  determined  by  class  schedules.  'Duration  of  the  interviews  was  a 

^^'^ 

few  minutes  to  25  minutes. 

Findings 
'High  School 

At  North  High  School  a  twelfth  grade  psychology  teacher  and  an  eleventh 
grade  American  Studies  teacher  were  interviewed.    Both  classrooms  were  visited 
when  regular  school  was  resumed;  the  latter  was  observed  during.  School  Without 
ti  Schools,  128 
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Eleventh-grade  American  Studies 

American  Studies  is  a  course  planned  co-operatively  by  the  English 
and  Social  Studies  Departments  at  North  to  corordinate  instruction  of 

the  two  content  areas. 

•  _  •>  .     .  , 

Twenty-two  students  attencfed  class  on  the  S.W.S.  day  in  school  and 

twenty-five  on  the 'regular  school  (RS)  day.    The  percentages  of  time 

taken  for  various  activities  on  both  days  are  as  follows: 

^  ^     S » i^l » S »  .      R » $ » 

Taking  attendance  2  2 

^   Returning  assignments  ^5  .  0  - 

Collecting  assignments  20  5 

^  Clarifying  assignments  25 

Making  assignments  10  5 

Lecturing  5 

Discussion  '                   -  ^        '  10 

Asking  questions                   '    *  ,  5 

Answering  questions   '  r     ^  3 

Testing  5. 

Disciplining  ^         10     *  5 

Other  (see  text)  75  , 

The  first  several  minutes  of  the  S.W.S.  class  period  were  u*sed  by  the 
teacher  to  tell  students  where  and  when  she  could  be  contacted  in  the  school 

building  on^  the  following  day  and  to  give  directions  for  an  all-day  fLid 

/I 

trip  scheduled  for  the  coming  Saturday.    Lecturing  and  discussion  .duning 
the  S.W.S.  observation  occurred  extemporaneously  in  response  to-^t^nt 
reporting  on  yarious  American  Revolutionary  personalities  (categorized) 
above  as  collectipglassignments). 

On  the  regular  school  day  most  of  the  class  oeriod  (7550  v/as  used 
by  students  to  copy  notes  which  the  teacher  had  wptten  on  the  chalkboard 
before  the  class  began.   Three  students  took  make-up  tests  during  the 
period  and  the  teacher  sat  at  her  desk  glancing  around  the  room,  making 
non-task  related  comments. 

Two  field  trips  were  planned  by  the  teacher -for  S.W.S.    An  all -day 
trip  to  Adena  which  was- planned  for  an  /\pril  date  during  Spring  break 
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had  been  rescheduled  to  occur  on  a  Saturday  during  the  period  of  S.W.S. 
A  field  trip  to  the  O.S.U.  Black  Studies  Hall  of  Fame  attended  by  52  out 
of  76  American  Studies  students  was  consi^erpd  a  great  success  by  the 
teacher. 

There  were  comments  from  this  teacher  which  speak  to  certain  of  the 
issues  posed  by  the  reasearchers.    She  reported  feeling  greatly  pressured 
about  writing  30  lesson  olans  within  a  two  day  period  in  preparation  for 
School  Without  Schools..    She  was  concerned  about  grading  and  "unfinished 
business"  from  interrupted  learning  activities. 

The  flexibility  of  scheduling,  of  student  contacts,  of  pacing  learrving^ 
according  to  student  needs  and>abilities  had  "positive  relaxing  affects^*  'j  ^ 
on  her.    She  would  like  to  have  a  day  a  week  under  normal  conditions  when 
her  students  could  work  on  topics  of  individual  interest  without  the^ 
restraints  of  the  9-periods-a-day  schedule.    For  herself,  one  week  at  the 
end  of  each  semester  free  of  the  daily  schedule  would^  provide  a  reasonable- 
amount  of  tinie  for  course  planning  and  prep^^ration.   She  was  especially 
pleased  with  student-teacher  interactions  during  S.W.S.    Flexibility  in 
scheduling  had  increased  lone-to-one  contacts  with  students  and  had  improved 
the  quality  of  the  interaction  because  of  time  and  opportunity  to  releite 
as  individuals. 

Twelfth-grade  Psychology  ^ 

The  twelfth  grade  psychology  students  were  leaving  ciass,  two  at  a^ 
time,  for  several  minutes  on  the  regular  school  day  visit.   They  were 
being- measured  for  caps  and  gowns. 

During  the  time  they  were  in  class  they,  copied  notes  which  the  teacher 
v/as'writing,  a  few  paragraphs  ahead  of  them  on' the  chalkboard.  Some* 
questions  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  informal  conversation  among  students 
occurred,  however,  the  class  appeared  tasJ<  oriented  and  businesslike  in  a 
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comfortable  anvironment  (as  compared  to  the  American  studies  group  who 
had  "a  sting"  to  their  bantering"  and  an  attitude  of  non-interest  toward 
content  during  {)oth  observations). 

AlT'twenty  students  in  this  class  had  completed.'four  S.M.S.  assign- 
ments: . 

a)  to  read  a  biography  or  autobiography  about  a  person  undergoing 
change  (ex.  Dibs,  Black  Rage).  - 

b)  to  read  a  book  that  explains  a  theory  of  psychological  change. 

c)  to  keep  a  diary  of  your,  own  attitudes ,^'€motions,  frustrations 
during  S.W.S.  v  / 

■  -  '  '         "  -  i- 

d)  to-  answer  questions  on  the  study  haiidout. 

.  <-  ^1 

These  assignments  for  out  of  school  tin]e  had  been  planned  to  cover 
academic  aspects  of  the  course  while  the  days-in-school  durir\g  S.W.S.  •- 
were  given.to  activ-ities  which  provided  for  "experiencing",  the  concepts 
studied.    The  teacher  expressed  greiat  satisfaction  in  the  work  done  by. 
students  to  complete  the  4  assignments.    However,  she  thought  class 
participation  was  hindered  when  inadequate  time  for  "lead-in  activities" 
as  well  as  less  time  spent  together  as  a  group  created  threat  in  the  the 
"experience"  Situation.    The  teacher  had  not  been  able  to  follow  "her, 
sequence  of  concept  introduction"  either,  out. of  the  necessity  tq  alter 
the  course  content  and  eliminate  some  of  the  activities.    She  did  not 
expect  to  have  time* to  mak^-up  the  material,  saying  that  S.W.S.  limited 
the  course  content  to  fundamental  concepts.    She  based  her  premise  that 
her  students  were  learning  on  the  completion  of  the  home  assignments 
(100%),  on  the  number  of  telephone  contacts  and  the  specificity  of.  : 
problems  or  questions  she  received  from  students,  and  on  student  comments 
on  in-school  days  sucn  as  "I  haven't  thought  of  this  before",  or  "This 
is  new  to  me",  or  "Now  I  know  why  I'm  learning  this". 

During  S.W.S.  th  psychology  teacher  liked  the  willingness  of  the 
students  to  call  her  for  advice  about  their  work,  she  felt  more  relaxed 
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In  preparing  for  less  class  time  and  as  a  result  thought  that  her 
preparations,  as  well  as  her  evaluation  activities  had  been  improved. 
She  th inks'"  that  three  days  a  week  in  school  and  two  days  for  out-of- 
class,  out-of-the  building  away  from  the^9-period  a  day  schedule, 
would'  enhance  the  "pursuit  of  learning"  for  students  and  their  teachers  . 

and  should  be  considered  for  regular  school.  , 

/ 

Junior  High  ^  •  .  .  ' 

A  seventh  grade  class  in  World  Geography  and  an  eighth  grade  class 
in  American  History  were  visted  at  Indiafio^a  Junior  High,  a  building  that  was 
,a  host  school  only  two  days  a. week.*  Duringv S.W.S. ,  Indi&nola  classes  were 


held  on  the  regular  schedule  two  days  a  week;^   On  the  third^ay  the  building 
was  open  to  students,  with  teachers  available,\*f^r  work  on  special  .projects 
or  phys'ical  education/  All  f4eld  trips  were  to,^e  scheduled  as  well  on  the 
tjiird  day.  .  '  •  ^  ' 

Seventh-grade  World  geography 

Two /Seventh  grade  students  were  absent  from"  the  World  -^Seography 
class' in  the  S.W.S.  observation  period;  all  25  were  present  in  the  second 
observation  when  school  weis  back  .in  regular  session.   Activities  whicli"  -  ' 
focused  on  a  unit  o^  study  on  the  USSR  during  both  observations  were^ 


as  follows: 

S  •  W«  S  • 


Taldng  attendance 

Clarifying^assignments      '  5  ; 

.Making  assignments          *            *  5            ^  , 

Discussion  10 

Laboratory  (Work  period)  '65  60 

Asking  questions  5  10 

Answering  questions  .20     ,  10 

The  observer  arrived  a  bit  late  for  both  sessions  but  assumed  a/ 

percentage  of  time  for  attendance  since  the  teacher  kntew,  when  asked; 

how  many  students  were  missing.   The  class  proceeded  snraothly  as  students 
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got  busy  on  individual  map-drawing  activities  after  the  unit  on  Russia 
was  announced  and  the" map  assignment  explained.   The' teacher  circulated' 
during  this' working  period  responding  to  individuals  with  advice  or 
suggestions  to  those  who  asiced  for  help  and  with  reinforcing  comments  to 
others.    Neither  she  nor  the  students  did  .a  lot  of  talking  but  there  was 

<  • 

some  informal  conversation  among  student-teacher  and  student-student  groups 
during  the  work  (laboratory)  period. 

The  work  period  during  the  second  observation  was  used  for  reading 
and  note  taking  activity  but  was  preceded  by. a  period  of  discussion  during 
which\ussian  political  concepts  were  explored.'  The  reading,  again  done 
by  the  entire  class,  was  George  Orwell's  Animal  Farm,  assigned  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  and  criticising  concepts,  associated  with  communisn). 
The  teacher  went  about  the  room  speaking  to  individuals  when  signaled  by 

raised  hands.    At  both  observation  sessions  these  seventh  graders  appeared 

-  \ '  •        •  1 

to"  take  the  class  seriously  and  to  be  involved  in  doing  assignments.  ,  \ 

A  brief  interview  with  this,  teacher  was  the  source  of  information  \ 
for  the  Indianola  Plan- for  School  Without  Schools  (see  above).'  \ 
Eighth-grade  American  History  . 

Five  of  eighteen  students  were  absent  from  American  History  class  on 
the  S.W.S.  day" of  observation,  four  were  absent  on  the^"regular  day". 
Attendance  was  not  officially  taken  and. the  teacher  had  to  look  at  his 
roll  book  to  respond  to  ^the  observer's  question  about  altendince.  Students 
were  still  arriving  fifteen  minutes  after  the  scheduled  beginning  of  the 
period.    As  each  arrived  ^^he  teacher  re-iterated  the  task  for  the  day 
which  was  to  copy  notes  written  on  the  chalkboard.   ThereVas  "bantering" 
back  and  forth  among  studen^ts  and  between  the  teacher  and  individual 
students  during  the  whole  c^ass  period.   The  word  "bantering"  includes 
playful,  cdmpliiining.-and. grumbling,  saracastic  and  needl.ing  exchanges. 
The  teacher  did'.not  seem  ito  -.approve  much  of  the  student  chatter  but  did' 
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as  much  talking  of  a  non-task  variety  as  anyone.   Class!  eventually  appeared 
to  be'  underway ,wh6n  most  of  the  students  began  note-taking  and  the  teacher- 
started  conferring  at  his  desk  with  cei^tain  individuals  regarding  a?signments 
he'was  returning  to  them.   Several  students  identified  mistakes  in  the  notes 
which  had  been  written  on  chalkboard  by  a  student.   The  teacher  explained  to 
the  observer,  that  theyUook  turns  "putting  up"  thi  notes  jfor  him. 

/The  teacher  indicated  in  a  brief  interview  session' that  the  class 


was  "proceeding  pretty 


much  as  usual,  although  they  couldn't  do  everything 


everything.  Discussi 


ion  time  v 


they  usually  do".   He  vias  "giving  more \iomework"  in  an  effort  to  cover; 


was  cut  short,  however,- and  he  preferred  to 


have  a  class  period  for  talking  about  the  "notes"  before  testing  students 


on  the  material  given  nn  them. 


Sample  Notes 


1.    England  was  the' first  industrial  nation  in  the  world.  * 

\ 

6.   Most  of  the  workers  on  the  Union  Pacific  were  Irish  and  most  of  the 
workers  on  the  Central  Pacific  were  Chinese.  " 

tlO.   To  be  part  owner  of  a\  corporation  you  must  buy  a  share  of  stock. 


iEl ementary 


1 


Four  elementary  classes  were  observed  in  two  different  elementary  school 


One.  class  of  Fair  Avenue  third  graders  was  visited  in  their  rtost  school, 
Kingswood,  and  then  in  their  own  building.   The  other  threfcjil asses  were 
Gables  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  in  their  own  building,  . 
Third  Grade  Math  and  Language  Arts 

The  White  observation  guide  didn*t  work  well  in  the  third  grade 
classroom  of  Fair  Avenue  students  at  Kingswood.    Four  adults  working 
the  room  among  23  children  included  the  regular  teacher,  a  language 
specialist  assigned  during  S.W.S.  to  ^he  third  grade  classes,  a  tutor, 
and  a  reading  clinician.   The  morning  block  of  time  in  this  room  was  given 


to  language  arts  while  in  anotherv.room  a  group  of  18  third  graders  was  '  ' 
meeting  with  anoyrer^hird^ grade  teacher  to  practice  math  skills.  The 
two  third  grade  teachers  and  the  language  specialist  were  teaming  very 
.satisfactorily,  they  thought,  during  S.W.S.l 

Individual  students,  groups  of  students  and  teachers  had  mobility 
but  t^e  grouping  patterns  during  the..30-minute  observation  period  included 
•several  student-student  groups  of  2  or  3,  a  (l)  student  -  (1)  tutor  group, 
and  a  group- of '(3)  studeTits  and  a  teacher.   One  teacher  went  about  the 
room"  joining  the  small  student  groups  or  answering  questions  of  individual 
students  seeking  her  out.  'informal  conversation  carried  on  by  students  ^ 
and  teachers  alike  .broke  out  at  tim&s  although  without  a  noisy  or  disruptive 
effect.   No  disciplinary  actions  occurred  during  the  observation  period, 
work  in  the  room  related  to 'language  curriculum,  although  one  small  student 
group  was  using  math^flash  cards.   Writing  activities  in  some  of  the  student 
groups  were  focused  on  students  ideas  about  how  they  would  behave  in  adult 
roles,  i.e.,  parent,  worker,  friend. 

The  return  to  this  class  two  weeks  into  the  regular  school  session 

created  a  similar  impression  in  the  observer.    There  ware  23  children 

in  class,  but  only  one  adult. this  visit.    The  variety  of  group  size  and 

activity  was  again  noticeable.    The  morning  was  given  to  completing  work 

in  language  arts  and  math  with  the  teacher'  giving  attention  to  one  group 

of  children  while  the  "remainder  of  the  class  worked  on  assignments: 
^         .       ■■  ■  . 

1  Boy  at  typewriter  -  involved  -  spelling  words  o 
6  Children  with  teacVer  gathered  around  a  table  working  on  spelling 

1  Boy  working  on  papers  at. a  table  off  to  the  side  of  the  room 

2  Boys  at  small  , work  table  ' 

.  Remainder  of  th2  class  at  work  at  3  tables  along  blackboard  wall 

Different  spelling,  math,  language  and  writing  assignments  were  listed 
on  the  chalkboard  'or  several  groups.   Materials  being  used  around  the  class 
included  spelling  texts,  math  cards  and  notebooks,  lined  paper  and  picture 
dictionaries.  •  . 

The  teacher  felt  that  S A/ schools  "had .gone  pretty  well  considering.. 
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Intermediates ♦  Third  -  Sixth  Math,  Social  Studies >  Science 

Three  teachers  of  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  level  students  at 
Gables  Elementary  School  were  observed  and  interviewed.    Gables  is  an 
Open  space  facility  and  each  teacher  has  in  the  intermediate  area  a  home 

r 

base  group  which  includes  students  at  two  grade  level  age  ranges,  i.e.^ 

3-4,  4-5,  5-6.    Each  teacher  has  instructional  responsibility  to  grolips 

of  students  drawn  from  the  whole  intermediate  area  fof'math.   This  arrangement 

is  employed  occasionally   for  socisl  stutiifes-science  units,  as  w^. 

In  the  first  class  observed  some  students  were^worlang  at  tables 
•J 

while  a  grouo  of  3-4-5  level  students  seated  on  tarpet  mats  near  the 
chalkboard. received  instruction  iR  metric  measurement  frOm^the  teacher. 


.  Each  had  a  textbook  and  following  the -te^cher^s  explanation  and 

question  period,  they  went  to  tables  to  work- on  the  assignment  given  in 

^  .... 

.majth.  Other  work  for  their  day  in  school  was::3isted  on  the  chalkboard  y 
,and  included  s^cience  and  social  studies  -assignments  of  the  "read-the-text- 

and-answer-the-questions*^  variety.  'During  tlje  work  period  which  involved 
•all  the  children  located  at  this  teacher^s  home  base,  she  circulated  from  " 

table. to  tabl«  in  response  to  individual^ student  signals  or  to  check  with 
"  others  on  certain  assignments  that  were  due. 

scene  very  similar  to  the  one  described  above  was  observed  on. the  • 

'    \  ' 

Teturn  visit  when  regular  school  had  resumed.   A. total  of  26  children 

were  grouped  at  tables  at  the  teacher's  home  base;   Most  students  were 

reading  IjhraKy^r^recrelational"  books  while  a  few  worked  with  fjealth 
•  ^  «.  * 

and  math  books.    IndiN?idual  students  conferred  with  the  teacher J^who  took 
time  out  from  drawing  qeontetric  figures  oa  the  cjialkbdSrd,  to  talk  with  ^ 
them.    When  this  was  finished  she  asked  4th  level  students  .(15  students)  . 
to  come  up  with  their  carpet,  mats  and  math  workbooks  to 'the  chalkboard* 
area.    Explanation,  discussion,  questions  and  assignments  regarding  the 
Etyjj]  geometrical  figures  followed  in  that  ^ 
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Several  S.W.S.  field  trips  in  which  .all  students  participated  were 
arranged  by  this  teacher,  with  transportation  handled  by  parents.  The 
teacher  thought  each  of  the  trips  had  been  extremely  worthwhile,  adding 
that  whe  would  not  have  taken  on  the  amount'of  planning  required  for  so 
many  trips  under  normal  circumstances.    They  went  to: 


a)  the  Seventeenth  AveLe  Library  (Col.  Schs.  Main  Library)  where  « 
each  student  checked  out  5  books 

b)  The  OhiQ  Historical  Society. where  they  attended  the  movie  and  . 
lab  class  on  natura-l  science,  visited  the  "Village"  and  took  in 
the  pioneer  life  e)jhibits  and  the^"old  bones"  (Indian  exhibits). 


c)  'The  School  For  the 
to  school"  as  well 
You  See  The  Blind??, 


Blind  where  they  saw  how  blind  persons  ",go 
as  a  movie  entitled  "What  Do  You  Say  When 


d)    State  House  Tour  which  included  an  interview  with  the  State 
Auditor  and  a  tourj  of  the  rotunda. 

In  addition  to  field  trips  and  the  day-in-school  the  teacher  had 
followed  a  schedule  for  class  meetings  with  students  on  every  other  day- 
of  the  week.    Wednesdays  were  devoted  to  reading  with  all  her  students 
scheduled  for  lesson^^some  fame  during  the  day-.    Math^oups  met' at 
various  homes  Monday  mornings  and  at  Gables  from  2:30  -  4:00  P.M.  on 
Tuesdays,  as  soon  as  the  Visiting  students  v/ere  dismissed.    Two  Social 
Studies  groups  convened' TjuesdajT'and  F^Mday  mornings  respectively. 

The  teacher  is  quoted  in  regard  to  the  setting  described  above  and  . 
the  students'' learning,  !'I  got  so  much  done  with  just  being  responsible 

to  one  group  of  children!  at  a  time  -  wilBi  no  bells,  no  -clocks,  np  other 

•  /  " 

groups"'';  .  '  / 

I 

"I  felt  they  reallf  learned.    I  was  amazed  by  the  independent  study 

1  '       ;  ^ 

skills  they  have.    Manyjof  them  had  ideas  of  their  own  that  they  went 
ahead  on,  or  they  did  eictra  things  like  watching  the  media  lessons.  The 
fifth  graders  were  mosfl  likely.- to  go  ahead,  and  I  think  they  learned 
more  than  they  normally  would". 
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^  ''Me  felt  a  sense  of  urgency  and  wanted  to  accomplish  as  much  as  we 
couldV    *  , 

"Kids  sure  found  out  that  the  world  can  change"^. 

"I. think  we'll  -  teachers,  kids,  parents'  -  be  gTad  when  it's  overf.  . 

Intermediate,  Third  -  Sixth  Math/Social  Studies,  Science 

A  second  class  of  intermediate  level  pupils  at  Gables  was  in  a  group 

meeting  with  the  teacher  to  determine  which  S.W.S.    assignments  had  been  " 

turned  in  so  far.    She  was  naming  children  whose  Social  Studies  assignments 

had  been  received  and  graded  according  to  contract  terms.  Frequent 

discussion  between  teacher  and  individuals  interrupted  this  session.  Once 

the  ^'finished"  students  were  identified;  those  whose  work  had  not  been 

accounted  for  were  questioned,  "Paul,  -  Where's  Paul?  •  We  have  to  have 

a  talk,  Paul".    Group  laughter.  ^ 

"Tiffany,  have  you  done  any  social  studies?"    "I  didn't  have  a 
book  at  home".  . 

"I  need  the  third  assignment  from  Kevin".    Kevin  starts  crying 
silently.  •  ^  , 

"Ed,  looks  lll<e  I  have  o^nly  one  assignment  from  you". 

>/hat  is  it  Tiffany"?   "I've  got  some  stuff  in  my  notebook,"  from 
Tiffany.  *  . 

Kevin's  friends  reassure  him  by  telling  him  the  teacher  hasn't 
gotten  around  yet  ^today  to  looking  at  the  "papers^  in  the  tray". 

Etc. 

Children  were  praised  for  their  knowledgeable  contributions  to  the 
social  studies  discussion  held  that  morning  based  on  their  home  prepara-  . 
tions.    Th&  meeting  then  ended  with  reminders  tha^t  next  week  would 
be  Spring  Vacation. 

When  asked  how  she  would  have  handled  social  studies  under  normal 
conditions,  this  teacher  replied  that  she  would  not  have  taken  a  "straight 
teaching"  approach,  (explained  as  textbook  reading  to  do  assignment  sheets) 
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as  she  had  done  for  home  work  during  S.W.S.   The  unit  in  progress  during 
S,W.S.  would  have  been  co-operatively  planned  and  carried  out  by  her  and 
another  intermediate  teacher  without  using  the  text  which  they  consider 
inadequate.    The  team  effort  had  been  ditched,  but  the  teacher  thought 
her  students  had  responded  well  to  the  independent  student  assignment 
used  instead  to  accommodate  S.W.S.   She  had  distributed  among  the  students 
along-with  straight' text  assignments  "some  four  boxes  of  books  from  the 
main  library  resource  center  which  fit  the  Colonial  Period  tHey  were 
studying".    Students'  reporting  on  the  books  they  read  indicated  that 
"they  had  caught  the  flavor  of  the-times".    She  said  she  wquld  have 
started  out-the  unit  if  done  at  school  with  the  B^runner  map,  going  from 
there  into  independent  activities,  with  no  "straight  teaching"-. 

Her  comment  about  the  effect  of  S.W.S.  on  her  students  was  that  they 
were  still  asking  after  three  weeks  of  S.W.S.,  "When  is  vacation?"  Her 
meaning  was  that  S.W.S.  was  like  "vacation"  to  them. 

Intermediate,  Third  -  Sixth  Math,  Social  Studies,  Science 

The  third  group  of  intermediate  students  at  Gables  were  discussing 
the  details  of  a  Camp  Trip  planned  for  the  week  following  the  S.W.S.\ 
Spring  Vacation.    This  trip  was  being  planned  with  two  professors  and\ 
thirteen  students  of  Natural  Resources  from  OSU.  Activities  for  Gables 
students  would  focus  on  crafts  and  sciences  of  pioneer  life  such  as 
weaving,  baking,  preparing  meals  including  beverages  from  foods  available 
through  the  natural  environment,  on  nature  and  animal  studies  and  the 
planting  of  a  "school" forest"  of  about  600  seedlings.   The  class  had 
raised  funds  for  the  trip  by  opening  a  school  store  in  which  student-made 
products  (food  and  crafts)  were  sold  three  days  a-week  during  regular 
school.    (This  had'pecessitated  student  banking  and  accounting  as  well.) 
This  teacher  thought  that  the  quality  of  learning  resultina  from  such 
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activities  was'-^not  occurring  in  the  S.W.S.  Vead-do"  variety  of  assignments 
Learning  was  affected  be.cause  of  the  difficulty  in  follow-up  on  "questions 
kids -have"  and  because  of  their  inability  to  budget  time.    Some  work  was 
done  badly,  and  other  work  didn*t  get  done  at  all.    The  weekly  day  in 
school  was  not  typical  because  the  time  was  spent  collecting. and  checking 

X 

assignments  and  in  testing  learning.    A  great  deal  of  time  was  given  on 

the  day  in  school  to  discussing  the  problems  that  showed  up  in  the  home 

-  -  .  *  <i 

work  turned  in.  -     '  * 

A  variety  of  field  trips  had  been  arranged  by  this  teacher,  for 
total  class  or  interest  group  participation.    He 'said  that  all  of  these 
were  possible  because  of  S.W.S.    He  could  not  have  done  nearly  so  much 
tripping  during  regular  school.    He  was  especially  satisfied  witKthe- 
preparation  for  the  upcoming  Camp  Trip  he  was  able  to  provide  his  students 
through  the  extensive  use  of  field  trips. 

Most  (3/4)  of  the  class  had  shown  up  to  see  the  Natural  ^Environment 
Exhibit  and  the  Planitarium  at  COSI,  OSIJ's  "Ohio  Wild  Flowers  and  Trees" 
Display  and  the  Bird  Refuge  at  Blendon  Woods  Pond.    Groups  of  13  each 
had  attended  COSI  workshops  in  "Weather*',  "Optical  Illusions", -"Ufos  and 

Extra terrestial  Beams",   and  the  Environmental  and  Pltfnitariuni  Laboratories 

\ 

all  of  which  charged' participation  fees.    A  group  df  five  students  paid 
to  participate  also  in  Blacklick  Woods*  Mature  Works)^op.    The  students 
had  attendelJ  3  four-hour  evening  sessions  and  were  plah|iing  a  report  to 
their  classmates.  -  '  ^^^^  ' 
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SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS  ■ 
OBSERVATIONS 

by 

Margaret  Wehner 


Introduction 

My  observation  of  the  secondary  science  area_ focused_on  science 
teacher  perceptions  rather  than  classroom  observations.    Although,  I  did 
observe   2  ninth  grade  general  science  classes  and  1  tenth  grade  life 
science  class  during  the  half  day  I  was  in  each  school'.    In  addition  to 
seven  science  teachers^  three  building  principals  were  also  interviewed.' 
These  opinions  and- perceptions  v/ere  determined  by  responses  to  the 
fol  lowing"- questions :  -  . 

1.  What  do  you  thfnk  of  the  SWS  program?   Benefits?  Problems? 
Class  attendances? 

\  _i— - 

2.  What  resources  have  been  made  available  to  you?   How  did  ^ 
you  use  TV  programs?  '  ■  i- 

3.  Did  you  try  some  new  teaching  methods  or  strategies  that 
you  plan  to  use  when  you  get  baci:  to  yo.ur  regular  schedule? 

4.  How.  did  you  provide  for  laboratory  activity  by  students? 

5.  Did  you  attempt  to  expose  the  students  to  new  materials  and 
concepts  or  did  you  use  this  time  to  reinforce  and  review 
what  had  been  previously  covered? 

5.    If  you  had  it  to  do  all  over  again  how  would  you  change  the 
way  you  handled  this  situation? 

This  report ,is  divided  into  three  sections. 

I.    School  by  school  results  which  include  the  following: 

r 

} 

.    A  brief  description  of  the  school 

•  Classroom  observations  during  SWS  and  after  school  resumed 

•  Class  teacher  intcrviavs  during  SWS  and  comments  after  school 
resumed 

Other  science  teacher  interviews 
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II.    Principal  interviews  during  SWS  and'their  perceptions  after 
school  resumed 

III.  Summary 

The  first  high  school  visited  had  an  enrollment  of  1651  students  of 
which  about  2%  were  from  low  income  families.    (Low  income  was  determined 
by  the  percent  of  famijies  in,. the  attendance  area  receiving  money  from 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children.)    This  high  school  served  as  a  host  school  with 
their  students  meeting  each  Tuesday  during  School  Without  Schools  (SWS). 
Classroom  Observation 

I  observed  a  tenth  grade  life  science  class  which  v/as  modified 
biology.    Eighteen  students  were  present.   The  students  tended  not  to 
be.  too  attentive.    There  were  frequent  requests  at  the  beginning- 6f  the 
period  to  go  to  lockers,  etc.,  all  of  which  were  flatly  refused  by  the 
teacher. 

The  teacher  divided  the  class  into  4  groups  and  appointed  a  captain  ^ 
for  each  group.    She  then  read  a  short "TrticTe^ about* carbtenemi a 
the  class,  and  wrote  five  questions  on  the  board  concernincj  the 
article.    Each  group  was  to  work  toqether  to  answer  the  questions  and 
the  captain  turned  in  the  group  response.    Only  about  one  or  two 
students  in  each  group  actively  participated  in  the  task.    The  others  ^ 
were  somewhat  passive  and/or  made  non-relevant  remarks.    When  all  teams 
completed  the  task  the  teacher  went  over  the  answers  with  the  class. 

The  remaining  class  time  was  spent  clarifying  homework  assignments. 
Each  student  was  responsible^  for  making  a  scrapbook  of  newspaper  • 
articles  concerning  one  of  the  following  subjects,  energy',  drugs,  or 
pollution. 
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On  the  return  visit  there  were  28  students'  present.    During  the 
first  half  of  the  class  time  about  10  students! were  taking  a  make-up 
test.   The  remainder  of  the.  class  worked  on  an  in  class  assignment- 
wri'ting  answers  to*  qiiestions  from  the  textbook.   The  teacher  made  many 
classroom  management  statements  during  this  time.   Students  did  not  appear 
too  interested,  and  there  was  frequent  talking  out  in  class  by  students. 

•  During  the  last  part  of  the  class  the  teacher  returned  homework, 
passed  back  test  papers  and  discussed  test  results  with  the  class. 
Selected  students  were  called  upon  to  read  the  questions  and  give  the 
answers.    According  to  the  teacher  there  were  a  lot  of  discipline  prob- 
lems  in  this  class.    I  was  excused  the  last  few  .minutes  of  the  period 
so  the^ teacher  could  talk  privately  with  the  class  about  their  behavior. 
Classroom  Teacher  Interview    (See  questions  on  page  one  of  this  report) 

1.  This  teacher  felt  SWS  program  was  a  good  idea  -  "|<ept  kids  in 
touch  with  the  basics." 

2.  She  felt  the  resources  were  adequate.   TV  programs  were  assigned 
although  thought  to  be  better  for  elementary  than  secondary  students. 

Took  a  field  trip  to  Ohio  State  University.   Most  students  don't  think  they 
have,  to  be  here,  so  most  won't  attend  field  trips  which  are  :icheduled  on  a 
day  other  than  the  assigned  SWS  day. 

3.  She  didn't  try  any  new  teaching  methods  or  strategies  but  did 

set  up  a  telephone  tree  for  communicating  with  her  students.    Classes  were 

* 

organized  into  teams  with  captains  who  could  call  the  teacher  during  school 
hours  only  to  relay  only  questions  or  concerns  from  the  other  students. 

4.  Did  not  give  lab  work. 

5.  The  majority  of  time  was  devoted  to  rein-^orce  what  had  been  pre- 
viously covered.    However,  some  new  materials  were  provided. 

6.  If  she  had  it  to  do  over,  she  would  plan  more  field  trips. 
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Teacher  Comments  After  Return  to  Regular  School 

.   At  the  follow  up  visit  this  teacher  stated  students  had  been  ' 

tested  sincsi  their  return  and  performed  about  the  same  as  . 

always  which  was  generally  poor. 
♦   The  teacher  noted  students  from  other  classes^^who  did  home- 

.work  and  attended  the  3  days  did  better  on  the  test. 
.    Students  had  time  to  gather  more  indepth  information  for 

notebooks  on  dru^s  or  pollution  than  they  would  have  had. 
.    Students >evealed  greater  knowledge  and  understanding  of 

these  subjects  (drugs  and  pollution)  during  discussion  but 

not  on  testing. 

She  had  an  opportunity  to  identify  students  wjio  were  interested 
and  did  assignments.  • 
Other  Science  Teacher  Opinions 

I  was  able  to  interview  three  other  Biology  teachers  concerning  " 
SWS.   The  following  were  their  responses  to  the  questions  and 
their  comments  after  school  resumed: 

Teacher  A  Interview  *  " 

1.    This  teacher  felt  SWS  at  least  kept  communication  open  with 
kids  -  "hopefu44y-someH earning  going  on."   Based  on  work 
collected  there  was  an  effor^  by  some  students  to  prepare  and 

complete  assignments.   Attendance  was  reported  very  good  - 

It 

normal  and  above  -  until  today  (the  last  day)  and  it  was  less  than 
2'    I  didn*t  as$ign  TV  for  biology  classes  but  did  assign  to  ' 
social  studies  classes.    Received  notification  ahead  of  time 
about  the  program  content  for  social  studies.    There  was  no 
advance  knowledge  of  content  for  .Biology  programs. 
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3.  Basically  assigned  readings  and  asked  specific  questions 
because  there  wasn't  time  to  discuss  topics  in  class. 

4.  No  lab  work  given. 

5.  Assigned  mostly  new  material.    If  no  questions  were  asked  about 
homework,  then  I  went  on  to  the  .next  topic. 

6.  Don't  know  what  I  would  change  under  the  circumstances. 
Overall,  for  situation  it  went  pretty  smooth.    Everyone  was  appre 
hensive  at  first  but  it  was  all  well  organized  and  had  coop- 
eration from  administration.    There  was  a.  lot  of  enthusiasm 
first  two  weeks  -  "kind  of  bottomed  out  now  -  everyone'  let 
down." 

Teacher  Conments  After  Return  to  Regular  School 

.    Generally  test  grades  were  one  step  lower. 

.   Gradual  decline  in  quality  of  work  by  students,  i.e.,  A  ard 
B.  papers  were  C  by  third  week. 

.    Realize  my  students  need  more  structure-meeting  once  a  week  was 
not  enough. 

.    May  try  project  or  independent  study  approach  for  history 
class  -  don't  see  it  for  science. 

.    Some  teachers  felt  they  didn't  have  enough  grades  for  a  6 
week  letter  grade  and  wanted  to  go  with  a  p^ss-fail.  (I 
have  more  grades  than  normal).    Some  students  felt  this  was 
a    cop  out"  on  the  part  of  teachers.    Students  said  they  wouldn't 
have  done  all  that  work  if  it  was  going  to  be  a  pass-fail. 

.    Felt  SWS  more  dit/icult  for  science  and  math  than  social 
studies  because  one  unit  builds  on  another,  especially  in 
math. 

Teacher  B  Interview 

1.    "Think  SWS  is  horrible  -  frightful  way.    Not  much  learning 
going  on."   Don't  like  to  go  too  far  because  of  kids  that 
aren't  here.    First  week  attendance  was  better  than  how 
(3rd  week) . 
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2.  Would  want  more  field  trips,  more  supplementary  materials 
and  utilize  library  more.   Didn't-assign  TV  science  -  had  - 
already  covered  the' material.    Problem  with  TV  programs"  - 
students  can't  ask  questions  and  can't  discuss.    "Miss  meat\ 
of  education  when  you  can't  discuss."   Basically  think 
putting  on  a  show  for  the  public,  which  was  the  only  advantage 

.     of  SWS. 

3.  Didn't  try  riew  teaching  methods. 

4.  \%o  lab  experiences  provided,  do  very  little, anyhow.  ^Usually 
do  frog  dissection  in  spring. 

5.  Provided  mostly  new  materials; 

6.  If  had  it  to  do  over  would  make  better  use  of  field  trips 
and  utilize  the  library  more. 

Teacher  Comments  After  Return  to  Regular  School^ V 

.   Gave  list  of  questions  from  two  chapters  djscussed  during 
SWS.  ,Discussed  first '^two  days  back  and  gave  quiz  third  day. 

'    Results  were  worse  than  ever  except  for  8th  period  class 
which  was  outstanding.  ,  , 

•    Felt  poor  results  were  because:  '      .  - 

toiigh  matsirial  in  these  chapters  ^ 

too  much  time  had  passed   ^ 

didn't  cover  material  in  the  usual  manner. 

.   Would  like  to  see  field  trips  worked  into  regular  curriculum. 
Take  u  week  and  arrange  fieltl  trips  for  whole  school.  Work 
in  cooperation  with  other  teachers'  and  combine  several  classes 
together. 

Teacher  C  Interview 

1.  "SWSwas  better  than  nothingi*   Relatively  Ineffective  -  too 
much  time  in  between.   Got  to  take  a  lot  of  field  trips 
that  was  good.    Attendance  was  normal  during  SWS. 

2.  A  good  job  was  done  providing  community  resources/ 

3.  The  only  new  strategy  IWe  usedvte  two  way  communication  with  students 
with  a  telephone  tree. 

4.  Provided  no  lab  activity. 

5.  Gave  regular  assignments  up  through  March  18th,  no  assignments 
due  until  second  day  back. 
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"      6.    If  had  it  to  do  over  would  require  assignments' weekly. 
Students  vere  putting  off  doing  assignments. 

Teacher  Conroents  After  Return  to  Regular  School  \ 

tested  students  second  day  back.    They  did  poorly  even  though  . 
they  knew  there  would  be  a  test.    Students  w.io  had  done  assign-" 
ments  did  well  on  the  test. 

.    See  possibility  of  incorporating  field  trips,  into" regular 
I  scheduling  using  key  subject  areas. 

.    Felt  that  field  trips  shoul^d  not  be  required  because  of  those 
students  not  interested.    Let  students. sign  up  for  field  trips. 
Current  limitations  of  field  trips  v/ere: 

'    ■    -  time  of  day  and  limited  amount  of  time  that  can  be  spent  . 

-  students  miss  other  classes 

-  inconvenience  to  other  teachers 

-  logistics  of  putting  it  together 

-  limited  availability  of  b.uses.    Need  buses  allocated  just  for 
\           •  '■    field  trips. 

\  .    Students  needed  more  structure  within  a  block  of  time.  ' " 

.    Curriculum  needs  constant  explanation  and  clarification  -therefore 
difficult  during  SWS. 

.    Felt  teachers  lost  their  teaching  momentum.  They' needed  more  time 
with  kids. 

The  second  school' visited  had  an  enrollment  of  13F1  students  with 
about  2%  from  low  income  families.    During  the  SWS  they  met  each 
Wednesday  at  a  host  school. 
Classroom  Observation 

A  student  teacher  conducted  this  ninth  grade  General  Science  class, 
rie  gave  an  interesting  slide  presentation  about  bats.    Each  slide  was 
explained  and  questions  posed  by  students  were  answered.    The  student 
teacher  seemed  ve'ry  knowledgeable  about  the  subject.    Students  seemed 

i 
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very  interested  and  attentive  for  the  most  part,  though  the  • 
student  teacher  had  to  interr^upt  his  presentation  seveipal  times  to 
discipline  individual  students.    Th^  regular  teacher  indicated  tfiese 
students  were  more  "hyper"  than  usual  because  of  the  new  location. 

On  the  return  visit  the  class  was  taking  a  test.   A  substitute 
teacher  was  in  the  class.   The  test  was  on  an  investigation  and 
'balancing  equations.   This  test* covered  work  completed  since  the  re- 
turn to  regular  school. 

Class  Teacher  Interview 
 —  It    -     —     —  » 

>  • 
This  interview  was  with  the  regular  classroom  teacher.  .  I  was 

unable  fo  interview  the  student  teacher. 

1.  The  teacher  felt  school  was  very  difficult  for.  one  day  a  ■ 
week.    "Really  just  holding. 

is  disastrous."  Class  attendance  rt^is  reported  to  be  above 
^         normal ^the  first  two  weeks  and  about   normal  .the  third 
week. 

2.  "Resources  were  supeV  -  library  and  A.V.  materials.    Host  school 
made  us  feel  at  home."  JV  science  good.    But  only  on  every 
other^ay.    Did  not' assign  for  my  students. 

3.  The  student  teacher  was  conducting  all  the  classes. 

4.  Couldn't  provide  lab  experiences  being  in  another  school. 
It  would  be  necessary  ta  transport  equipment. 

5.  Provided  students  with  new  material  not  the  regular  curriculum 

but  enrichment  materials.    Planned  3  one  day  units  with  a  re- 

I 

lated  field  trip.    One  class  period  was  spent  identifying 
tree  twigs  in  winter  condition,  and  v/as  followed  by  a  field 
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trip  to  Blendon  Woods.-   The  other  two  units  were  about  sea 
snakes  and  bats.   A  trip  to  the  zoo  was  to  .conclude  those 
units. 

6.    "Pleased  with  resu'ts  -*I  used  high  levQ'l  interest  materials." 
.Ninth  grade  is  the  first  introduction  to  science  for  students. 
Junior  high  level  good "age  to  "hook  kids"  but  should  start 
out  with  life  science,  that  is  living  things. '  I  plan  to  in- 
corporate  a  living  things  unit. in  my  science  program. 
Teacher  Comments  After  Return  to  Regular  School 

While  this  teacher  was  not  present  during  the  follow-up  observa- 
tion I  was  able  to  talk  with  the  teacher* a  few  days  later. 

.   The  teache'r'reported ^85-90  percent  of  students  did  work 
assigned  during  5WS  but  it  was  graded.    Kids  enjoyed  field 
trips  -  55  (out  of  180)  went  to  tfie  zoo-on  next  to  last  day 
-     of  SWS.  .       '>  .  ■ 

»  * 

•    Saw  no  difference  in  performance  -  after  first  couple  of 

daiys  settled 'in  like  they  had  never  been  away.  \ 

.  ..Spent  about  two  days  "catcb  up  time." 

-  »  - 

.  "Had  a  small  group  of  .students  who  usually  do  C  to  B  work 
-  really  take  hold  and  do  better  than  usual  and  get  A's. 

.    .    Will  definitely  incorporate  animal^unit  and  3xpand  it.  Kids 
reported  they  liked  this  unit. 

.    Students  reported  they  didn't  mind  doing  homework  at  home 
^  but  missed  the  kids  and  seeing  their  friends. 

.    Poor  students  loved  being  away,  however  did  have  some  who 
realized  they  needed  school  every  day. 

During  the  follow  up  visit  I  was  able  to  talk  with  another  science 
teacher  while  the  class  was  taking  a  test  on  the  metric  system.  Their 
homework  assignment  during  School  Without  Schools  was  to  make  a  note- 
book about  the  metric  system. 
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This  teacher  reported  disappointment  with  the  quality  of  .  , 
work  from  studentg.    There  should  be  more  help^nd  support  from 
parents  in  completing  homework  assignments.  He  reported  an  Instance  where 
a  parent -tJjpfused  to  purchase  a  metric  ruler  for  his  child  to  use  in' 
completing  SWS  aj^ignment. 

The  third  school  had  an  -enrollment  of  791  students,  of  which 
approximately  10%  were  from  low  income  families. 

In  addition  to  their  regularly  scheduled  day  at  the  high  school, 
teacKers  met  with  students  two  additiqnal  days  each  week.   The  staff  was_ 
divided  into  two  teams  for  each  grade  level.   The  e^ctra  class  sessions 

were  held'at  sites  other  than, the  school.   No  observations  were  made  at 

^ — ' 

these  class  sessions.  ^ 
Classroom  Observation 


Durirq  the  SWS  observ^Ltion  the^malri  activity  was  a  discussjon 
of  individual  student  projects.    One'^udent  was  making  a  scrapbook 
on  weather    The  teacher  asked  questions  on  whc^t  information  had 
been  collected,  pointed  out  different  soured 'where  additional  infor- 
mation on  weather^  Was  available.    For  the  remaining  10  minutes. of  the 
period  there  was  a'  lively  discussion  in  response  to  the  question 
"Is  there  a  gas  shprtage  and  energy  crisis?"   Students  expressed  per- 
sonal opinions  and  the  teacher  seemed  to  be  leading  the  class  to'  explore 

both  sides  of  a.  situation  as  well  as  to  differentiate  between  fact  and 

> 

.opinion.   The  teacher  attempted  to  involve  all  eleven  students  present. 

On  the  return  visit*  results  of  attest  on  simple  machines  were  re- 
turned  to  students.   The  entire  period  was  devoted  to  discussing  each 
question  and  the  correct  answer.   This  test  covered  Material  covered 
since  the  return  to  school  on  March  7. 

'     130  S  ■/ 


There  was  no  :esting_over.SWS  homewoi:;k  assignments.    All  students 
.who  agreed  to  complete""the  24  homework  assignment,  handouts  on  energy 
received  a  grade  of  C  for  the  six  weeks.    Students  wanting  a  higher  grade 
research  paper  on  an  energy  related  subject. 


agreed  to  write- a 


Class  Teacher  Inteirvlew 


1.  This  teacher  felt  the  school  without  schools  program  was  a 
statement  that  educationwas  important.    It  proyided  the 
opportunity  to  r'^e  to  an  uncomfortable  situation.    It  hacl 
provided  a  chance  to  see  kids  .outside  of  the  structure  and 
on  a  mor4  informal  basis. 

2.  ^7he  greatest  resource  is  our  own  ability  to  adjust."  He 
stated  T\  was  not  helpful  to  him,  as  he  met  two  other  days  in 
addition  to  the  assigned  day  at  the  host  school.    He  felt  the 
TV  science  programs  should  have  been  about  energy. 

3.  Putting  the  bulk  of  responsibility  on  the  student  for 
assignments  was  a  different  teaching  method.   After  regular 

.  school  stirts  I  plan  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  to 
assume  responsibility  for  certain  types  of  assignments  but 
would  also  include  testing. 

4.  ^Mo  laboratory  activity  was  provided.    Feel  lab  is  where 

they  are.  \     ^      -    '  : 

5.  All  materials  were  new^,    I  inserted  a  'vvhole  -new^unit  on  energy.' 

6;   Don't  .know Iwha^  I-would  do  differentlV-would  want  to  do  a 

'  '  ■      ^  '    '.  ' 

better,  job.  ;  '  '      . ' 

Comments  by  This  Teacher  After  School  Resumed  ' 

^       .    "Students  did  more  on  their  own  than  I  anticipated." 
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•    "Students  don^t  have  enough  opportunities  to  do  research 
type  papers.   They  have  difficulty  expressing  ideas.  Honors 
class  enjoyed  "digging  out"  information.    Most  kids  seem  to 
want  to  be  told  what  to  do." 

.    "Day  to  day  contact  much  to  be  preferred." 

.    "Glad. to  be  back." 


Principal  Conments  and  Perceptions  During  School  Without  Schools 

Benef i  ts  \ 

'\ 

.    "The  best  possible  thing  could  have  done.    It  was  brilliant 
idea  in  a  crisis  situation." 

.    Publichas  an  opportunity  to  see  some  Excellent  teaching  (TV). 

.   Teachers  meeting  and  working  with  business  peo^ple. 

.    Staff  learned  to  know  each  other  better  and  have  more  "esprit 
  de  corps". 

.    Parents  volunteered  who  hadn't  previously  -  going  on  field 
trips,  etc. 

.    Collassial  cooperation  with  coinmunity  recrgation  center. 

.   Provided  a. city -wide  opportunity  for  coinmunlty  participation 
with' Columbus  Public  Schools. 

.    Teachers  will  get  the  most  out. of  SWS 

.    Gave  ^Kids  more  independence. 

.    Guidance  took  on  scheduling  for  next  year  -  2/3  of  students 
seen  and  scheduled. 

\^ 

.    Kids  never  realized  how  much  work  they  were  really  doing. 

Disadvantages  "  ^  "x^ 

.    Education  not  revered  ^*t#\in  "fiy  neighborhood  -  gave  lots  of 
kids  another  vacation.    Sqpie  of  the  teachers  took  some  days  off. 

.   At  mercy  6f  profess ionalijim  of  your  staff  -  no  way  to  be 
accountable. 

.  Went  down  hill  3rd  week. 
.    SWS  attendance  not  required. 
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.   All  the  uncertainty  since  December  17th  -  snow  days,  fuel  days  - 
close  school  -  keep  the  school  open  -  then  school  without  schools. 

* 

.    Short  time  to-  prepare  materials  and  plan.  j 
Principal  Comments  After  Regular  School  Resumed 
Strengths 

.    PR  wjth  community. 

*■ 

.    Teachers  meeting  with  students  in  other  sites  including  homes 
enabled  teachers  and  parents  to  know  each  other. 

.    Subtle  implication  of  the  importance  of  education  because  of 
effort  put  forth  by  school  system.  ' 

=     .    Think  community  pleased  -  think  an  operating  levy  could 
have  won  easily  if  on  ballot  at  end  of  SWS. 

.    Teachers  benefited  by  realizing  regular  routine  isn*t  as  rough 
a%  they  thought. 

•  According  to  reports  from  parents  a  lot  more  kids  watched  TV 
than  was  expected.  d. 

.    Field  trips  most  successful  when  planned  by  teachers. 

•  Only  expected  about  30-40%  of  students  to  attend  but  attendance  ' 
excellent\almost   as  good  as  regular  school 

.    There  were  benefits  to  students  wno  followed  through  and  did  assignments. 

.    SWS  met  kids  social  need  "keeping  in  touch"  once  a  week. 

Probl ems/Pi sadvantaqos  ■  ^  ■  . 

.    Too  few  kids  took  advantage  of  TV.  \^ 

.    The  higher  the  grade  level  the  less  TV  was ^opli cable. 

\ 

.    Have, a  lot  more  truancy  than  ever  had  for  this  School  at  this  time 
of  year.  \ 

.    Increased  activity  and  discipline. 
.    Lack  of  specific  instruction. 

.    Educational  TV  problem  without  talent  professional  people  to 
present. 

.    Art  teacher  reported  couldn't  find  any  students  who  had  watched 
TV. 

,  ♦    Made  people  -  teachers,  students  and  administrators  -  somewhat 

!fr  complacent. 
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•  Lack  of  specific  instruction  related  to  particular  subject (s). 

•  Many  teachers  .felt  didn't  have  enough  information  from  students 
to  give  a  letter  grade  on  report  card  for  grading  period. 

Recommendations/Suggestions  from  Principals 

.    Should  have  education  programs  on  all  three  TV  channels  instead  of 
/       those  Saturday  cartoons \-  provide  greater  amount  of  education. 

.    Provide  independent  study  experiences  for  junior  and  senior 
high  students. 

.    Week  of  field  trips  for  whole  school  worth  pursuing. 

.    School  system  should  consider  allocating  buses  just  for  field 
trips. 

Summary 

.    All  but  one  person  interviewed  felt  SWS  was  a  good  idea.    At  ^ 
least  kept  kids  in  touch  with  the  basics. 

.    The  most  frequently  mentioned  problem  was  not  seeing  kids 
often  enough. 

.    Generally  class  attendance  was  at  or  above  normal  the  first  . 
week  and  declined  to  slightly  below  normal  by  the  third  week. 

.    Resources  were  reported. quite  adequate^by  teachers  with  all  but 
one  using  the  field  trip  opportunities. 

.    Community   cooperation  and  Involvement  were  reported  outstanding, 

.   TV  science  programs  were  not  assigned  except  for  enrichment 
and/or  extra  credit  activ^'ty.    Teachers  felt  programs  were  too 
general  or  material  had  already  been  covered. 

. .    Most  teachers  did  not  attempt  any  new  teaching  methods  or 
strategies.    Two  teachers  are  planning  to  provide  more  oppor- 
tunities for  independent  study  for  their  students.    One  teacher 

/     is  planning  to  incorporate' an  expanded  animal  unit  in  the 
general  science  course, 

.   No  laboratory  activities  were  provided. 

.   Most  teachers  provided  new  materials  either  in  form  of  enrichment 
materials  or  regular  assignments, 

.    If  they  had  it  to  do  ovSr  teachers  indicated  they  v/ould  make  more 
use  of  field  trips. 
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Four  of  the  seven  science  teachers-  interviewed  .tested  studeri'tl 
over  the  SWS  homework  assignnibnt  during  the  first  week  of 
regular  school.   Results  were  reported  to  be  .poorer  than  usual. 
Students  who  completed  assignments  performed" better  on  the  test. 

Principals  indicated  SWS  was  good  idea  and  very  oositive  for  the 
community. 

My  personal  impression  from  observations  and  interviews  was 
students  were  overwhelmed  by  the  volume  of- assignments  and 
didn't  know  how  to  deal  with  them.    This  crisis  seemed  to  point 
lip  a  great  need  for  providing  students  with  more  opportunities 
earlier  in  their  schooling  to  independently  manage"  their 
assignments  and  responsibilities  more  often. 
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Site  Visitation  Team  Reports 

A  team  of  specialists  in  education  v/as  created  during  the 
first  week  of  the  study  to  observe  and  record  activities  and 
issues  outside  the  classroom  related  to  the  School  Without  Schools 
Program.    Although  team  members  were  not  restrained  from  recording 
their  observations  of  any  aspect  of  the  program,  they  were  given 

direction  on  areas  to  emphasize  during  their  time  at  the-  site 

.  .  ( 

based  on  their  specialty.    The^'credentials  of  the  team  members 
and  their  assignments  were  as  follows: 

George  Mallinson  (science  education  during  School  Without' 
School s)-Dr.  Mallinson  is  a  former  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  and  is  presently  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Education  at  Western  Michigan  University.    A  former 
science  teacher  and  recognized  leader  in  science  educa- 
tion, he  was  v/ell  equipped  to  observe  the  science 
education  program  in  Columbus  during  the  School 
Without  Schools 

Charles  Warfield  (administration,  school  board,  and  minority 
group  perspectives  of  School  Without  Schools)-Dr.  War- 
field  is  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Leadership 
and  Director  of  the  Para  School  Learning  Center  at 
Western  Michigan  University.    As  president  of  the 
School  Board  and  a  member  of  the  black  community  in 
-    Kal.aniazoo,  Michigan,  Dr.  Warfield  was  aware  of  the 
issues  that  siinilar  groups  in  Columbus  ir^iaht  be  con- 
cerned with  during  School  Without  Schools' 

Richard  Munsterman  (administration,  cost  and  legal /political 
aspects  of  School  Without  School s)-Dr.  I'lunsterman  is 
Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Leadership  at 
Western  Michigan  University  and  a  specialist  in  school" 
management  and  finance.    His  background  in  school 
business  management  and ^planning  represented  an' impor- 
tant administrative  perspective  of  the  School  Without 

"       Schools  program  ■ 

Donald  Weaver  (coordination  and  use  of  community  resources 
during  School  Without  Schools )-Dr.  Weaver  is  Professor 
of  Educational  Leadership  and  Direc^'-or  of  the  Community 
School  Development  Center  at  Western  Michigan  University. 
As  a  specialist  and  national  leader  in  community  educa- 
tion, Dr.  Weaver  v/a^  v;ell  equipped  to  analyze  the 
School  Without  Schools  program  from  a  corrjnunity  education 
point  of  view 
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With  the 'exception  of  Dr.  Mallinson,  each  team  member  was  at 
the  site  during  the  week  of  February  21,  the  last-.week  of  the  School 
Without  Schools  Program.    Dr.-Mallinson  was  at  the  site  during  the* 
week  of  February  21  and  returned  on  March  18  to  observe  the  Columbus 
Public  Schools  back  in  regular  session.    Their  reports  follow. 


School  Without  Schools 
Site  Visitation  Report 

by  ^  ' 

George  6.  Mallinson  . 

Introduction 

The  researcher  presenting  this  report  visited  the  "Schools  Without 
Schools"  Program  of  the  Columbus  Public  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio  on  February  21, 
22,  and  25,  1977  during  tbe  implementation  of  the  Program;  and  made 
,  a  "retrospective"  visit  on  Friday,  March  18,  1977,    The  inquiries  made 
during  the  first  three  visits  emphasized,  "What  is  going  on?"  and,  "How 
well  do  you  think  it  is  going?"    On  the  "retrospective"  >^isit  the  inquiries 
emphasized,  "As  you  look  back,  what  do  you  think  was  accomplished  (or 
not  accomplished)?"    The  persons  and  "agencies"  contacted  by  the  Evaluator 
preparing  this  report  appear  in  the  Appendix.    No  effort  will  be  made  to 
chronicle  the  various  discussions.  Rather,  some  of  the  key  points  that 
emerged  from  the  interviews  will  be  summarized  and  generalizations  (hope- 
fully correct)  about  the  observations  will  be  made. 

The  Background 

The  "Schools  Without  Schools"  Program  of  the  Columbus  Public  Sfchools, 
Columbus,  Ohio  that  extended  from  February  7,  1977  to,  for  all  practical  ^ 
purposes  March  7,  1977,  (holiday  February  28  -  March  4)  was  a  reaction  to 
a  crisis  to  which  the  school  system  v/as  not  prepared  to  respond  adequately. 
During  the  middle  of  the  week  of  January  17-21,  1977  the  Administration 
became  aware  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  close  the  schools  because 
Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio,  Inc.  that  supplied  tht  school  system  with  natural 
gas  for  fuel  no  longer  had  sufficient  reserves  to  accommodate  the  school s. 
Thus,  the  schools  were  to  be  cut  off  from  a  fuel  suppl>.    The  J  as t  days  of 
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However,  attendance  since  the  schools  opened  after  the  Christmas  Holiday 
•recess  had  been  sporadic  because  of  inordinately  cold  weather  and  heavy 
snow.    The  "emergency  days"  had  been  exhausted  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest  that  any  systematic  effort  had  been  initiated  internally  to  come 
up  with  solutions  if  the  schools  closed  for  a  lengthy  period. 

Conversations  with  a  number  of  persons  elicited  contradictory  information 
but  it  ddes  appear  that  the  motivation  for  the  "Schools  Without  Schools" 
Program  came  from  Mike  Jurgeson  of  WBNS  Radio  of  Columbus,  Ohio  who 
^uggested  the  use  of  various  communications  media  to  broadcast  and  televise 
educational  material  so  students  could  learn  at  home.    It  is  also  claimed, 
and  the  claim  seems  to  be  true,  that  after  he  contacted  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dr.  John  Ellis  about  the  possibility,  he 
also  contacted  Mr.  Di Angel o  the  Station  Manager  of  WBMS-TV  Channel  10  who 
agreed  to  cooperate  and  provide  "prime  time"  for  educational  broadcasts. 

Suffice  to  say,  on  January  28,  1977  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of 
the  Ohio  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives 
issued  a  statement  proposing  ".to  authorize  through  temporary  legislation, 
and... additional  fifteen  (15)  days  to  the  schedule  of  closures  for  response 
.to  energy  shortage."   This  legislation  was  later  passed.    On  February  1, 
1977  the  Columbus  Board  of  Education,  acting  on  the  assumption  that  such 
legislation  would  be  passed,  closed  the  Columbus  Pubh'c  Schools  effective 
February  4,  1977  through  February  25,  1977.    It  was  also  agreed  to  operate 
the  "Schools  Without  Schools"  Program.    Initially,  radio  time  was  provided 
gratis  by  WBMS  radio. from  10:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m.,  and  by  WBNS-TV  from 
7:30  a.m.  -  11:30  a.m.    Another  radio  station,  WCBE  (90.5  FM),  and  three 
other  television  stations,  WCMH-TV  Channel  4;  I'/TVri-TV  Channel  6;  and 
WOSU-TV  Channel  34  joined  the  effort. 

There  is  no  need  to  document  here  the  various  elements  of  programming 
since  they  appear  in  the  newspapers  of  Columbus,  Ohio.   Also,  the  intentions 
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for  the  enterprise  are  described  in  "Handbook  for  Schools  Without  Schools." 
Columbus  Public  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio,  February  2,  1977.    It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  Columbus  community  including  the  public  and  non-public 
schools,  newsmedia  and  organizations  too  numerous  tc.  mention  marshalled 
their  efforts  to  "make  a  go"  of  the  enterprise.    But,  thera  was  little 
time  to  make  the  transition.   The  "Schools  Without  Schools"  effort  was  to 
run  three  weeks  from  Monday,  February  7,  1977  to  Friday,  February  25,  1977 
followed  by  a  one  week  recess.    This  left  only  one  week,  January  31,  1977 
to  February  4,  1977  to  marshal  1  all  resources.  This  was  a  major  handicap. 
The  Program  apparently  encountered  another  problem  on  the  norning  of 
January  28,  1977.    On  that  date  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  inter- 
viewed and  asked  if  participation  by  students,  faculty  and  administration 
in  the  "Schools  Without  Schools"  Program  was  required  or  whet/ier  it  was 
optional.    At  the  time,  there  was  some  question  as  to  whether  the  alternati 
educational  plans  could  be  considered  "legal"  school  days  according  to 
Title  XXXIII  and  Chapter  4141  of  the  Revised  Code  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Consequently,  his  response  was  construed  to  indicate  that  participation 
was  "probably"  voluntary.    Television  programs  that  night  indicated  that 
indeed  the  alternative  plans  could  be  considered  legal  school  days  and 
participation  was  required.    But  if- the  legislation  allowed  for  fifteen 
(15)  additional  "emergency  days,"  the  extent  to  which  activity  during  the 
"Schools  V/ithout  Schools"  Program  could  be  required  was  somewhat  obscured 
in  u  legal  haze.    However,  during  the  following  week  schools  did  not  meet, 
and  teachers  in  each  school  worked  on  their  own  programming  for  the 
enterprise.    There  is  no  evidence  that  a  formal  statement  came  from  the 

administration  resolving  the  issue  of  voluntary  or  required  "for  once 

♦ 

and  for  all."    It  is  true  that  on  Page  C-2  of  "Handbook  for  Schools 
Without  Schools"  there  is  a  list  of  "Some  Expectations."    Had  they  been 
conscientiously  implemented  the  Program  v/ould  undoubtedly  have  been  a 
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major  success.    But,  they  were  not  generally  considered  to  be  mandates. 
So,  the  inevitable  occurred     some  students  and  faculty  treated  partici- 
pation as  being  more  or  less  voluntary  whereas  others  treated  it  as 
being  required. 

Observations  During  Implementation 

The  comments  that  follow  must  be  weighed  in  term  of  the  fact  that 
the  Evaluator  confined  his  observations  mainly  to  the  fields  of  science 
and  mathematics  and  to  only  a  small  segment  of  the  total  efforts  in 
^  those  fields.    Therefore,  they  must  be  judged  only  as  they  are  part  of 

all  the  observations  of  all  the  evaluators. 

Interviews  with  teachers  and  administrators  revealed  that  the  planning 
of  activities  for  the  different  schools  during  the  "Schools  Withffat'SChb'^T?^ 
Program  varied  greatly.    However,  the  heart  of  the  Program  was  to  have 
one  day  of  "official  attendance"  each  week  at  a  school  that  used  coal 
or  oil  for  fuel.    For  example,  on  Monday,  the  faculty,  students  and 
administration  of  School  A  would  use  School  A.    On  Tuesday,  the  faculty, 
students  and  administration  of  School  B,  a  school  that  was  closed  because 
it  used  gas  as  a  fuel,  would  use  the  coal-fired  School  A.    On  We/dnesday, 
the  faculty,  students  and  administration  of  gas-fueled  School  C  would 
use  School  A  and  so  on.    The  arrangement  would  be  repeated  the  following 
weeks.    Under  this  plan,  36  schools  were  open  each  day.    (The  remaining 
four  days  would  involve  television  lessons,  radio  lessons,  field  trips  t 
and  whatever  a  resourceful  teacher  could  "dream  up"  including  seminars 
j       in  homes,  bank  conferences.  Pizza  Huts  and  bars;  and  telephone  conferences.) 
On;the  one  day  of  "official  attendance"  students  were  given  assignments 
to  be  completed  and  turned  in  the  following  week.    Students  we^V "required" 
to  complete,  assignments  and  were  graded  on  them.   At  the  "official  attendance" 
9  sessions  the  teachers  were  expected  to  devote  the  minimal  amount  of  time 
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giving  assignments  and  give  the  maximal  amount  of  time  to  answering  student 
questions  and  giving  assistance  with  difficulties- encountered  on  the 
assignments. 

Apparently,  on  February  3  and  4,  1977  the  teachers  were  apprised 
of  the  logistics  and  on  February  7,  1977  the  TV  lessons  began  with  an-  . 
orientation  on  TV.    Because  of  the  short  time  involved,  participation  of 
the  teachers  in  the  development  of  activities  was  limited.    In  fact, 
several  persons  interviewed  indicated  that  the  plans  were  made  without 
consulting  them  and  the  tasks  were  thrust  on  them  without  much  infor- 
mation.    The  ^'downtown  staff"  planned  how  the  radio  would  be  used.  This 
planning  was  done  before  TV  time  was  assured.    The  first  efforts  in- 
volved the  elementary  schools  and  three  target  areas  were  selected, 
reading  attack  skills,  mathematics  and  foreign  language.    However,  as 
plans  matured  the  radio  lessons  on  WBNS  were  geared  mainly  to  the  junior 
dod  senior  high  school  whereas  VJCBE-FM  radio  and  the  television  stations 
provided  more  time  for  elementary  programs. 

Recognizing  that  at  anyone  time  under  ordinary  circumstances,  many 
different  learning  activities  would  be  underway,  and  that  a  decision 
had  to      made  as  to  what  would  be  telecast  and  broadcast,  it  was 
decided  to  program  lessons  that  would  have  potential  audience  of  at 
least  3,000  students.  ^ 

The  observations  of  this  Evaluator  indicated  that  the  greatest 
effort  to  comply  with  "Some  Expectations"  v/as  in  the  elementary  schools 

and  the  efforts  dwindled  to  little  more  than  a  nodding  deference  or 

< 

less  as  the  grade  levels  increase  through  junior  and  senior  high  school, 
In-two  classes,  with  slightly  less  than  50  minute  sessions  the  teachers 
spent  practical Iv  all  the  time  on  reading  problems  that  comprised  the 
assignments  to  be  turned  in  the  following  week.   The  Evaluator  wondered 
why  the  problems  were  not  duolicated  and  distributed  with  the  rnost  of  the 
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classroom    time  being  devoted  to  mo'e  useful  educational  activities. 
The  climatesL   in  most  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  ranged 


\from  mild  disorder  to  major  chaos.    U  was,  in  general,  difficult  to 
^yiscern  that  in  some  classrooms  there/was  more  than  a  carnival  atmosphere. 
Some  teachers  attempted  to  establish /a  degree  of  order  but  others  did  not. 
The  lea^t  desirable  attitude  observ,eid  was  tyoified  In  the.  statement 
of  one  high-school  chemistry  taacherf  who  v^en  asked  about  what  was  one 
of  the  best  things  that  happened  during  SWS,  to, wit:    "The  best  thing 


led  dur-ii 
I  didn'- 


was  that  four  mornings  a  week  I  didn't  get  up  until  after  9:30  a.m.!"  ' 

The  assignment  of  classes  to  (iaal -fueled  buildings  caused  some  major 
problems  particularly  when  two  classes  of  elementary  students  were  ' 
assigned  to  the  same  large  room.  /One  class  would  be  seated  in  one'' 
direction  and  one  seated  the  opposite.,  Thsre  was  little  for  the  students 
to  do  but  sit  since  such  rooms  were  vastly  overcrowded  and  the  noise 

level  of  the  talking  and  shouting  by  both  students  and  teachers  made  any 

/ 

significant  learning  impossible.^  Discussions  with  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators about  complet-m  of  ass^ignments  resulted  in  inconsistent 
information,  probably  because  there  was  great  variance  from  grade  level 
and  from  class  to  class  even  v^'ithin  buildings.    However,  if  this  Evaluator 
were  to  give  a  "ballpark  figure"  it  is  estimated 'that  about  10  percertt 
of  the  students  completed  and  turned  in  their  assignments;  about  60 
percent  turned  in  incomplete  assignments;  and  possibly  30  percent  comp.leted 
insignificant  amounts  or  northing  at  all. 

Insofar  as  "creative  Activities"  on' the  nonschool  days  are  con- 
cerned, greatest  efforts  seamed  to  be  in  the  elementary  schools  where 
many  teachers,  although  not  a  majority,  arranged  field  trips.  The 
"creative  activities"  at  *he  high-school  level  seemed  largely  t,o  be 
telephone  conferences  between  students  and  teachers  and  occasional 
meetings  at  teachers'  hom.es.   There  was  some  concern  about  teacher 
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liability  if  alternate  sites  were  used  for  learning  activities  so  any' 
such  sites  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  assumption 
that  such  approva  11- would  make  it  possible  for  the'regular  liability 
insurance  to  cov6r  any  accidents.   The, field  trips  ipentioned  most  frequently 

4 

involved  the  Center 'of  Science  and  Industry  (COSl)  and  the.  Fort  Hays 
Ccireer  Center.   A  meeting-with  William  C.  Schmitt,  Director  of  COSI     ,  ' 
indicated  that  the  normal  flow  Df  "visitors  was  800  per  day  but  thai;  had 
.fncreased^  to -between  1200  and  1800  per  day  during  the  /'Schools  Without 
Schools-"  Program.    The  usual  $1.50  per  student  and  $2.50  per  adult  admission 
fees  were  waived  for  the  "Schools  .Without  Schools"  Program. 

No  attempt  v/as  made  to  integrate  the  radio  or  television  presentations., 
directly  Vith  classroom  activities  although  some  effort  was  made  to  cover 
areas  that  were  likely  to  be  topics  at  the  levels  and  classes^  for  which 
they  v/ere  designed.    The  aim  seemed  to  be  enrichment  rather  than  direct 
instruction.    According  to  the  personnel  in  the  radio  and  television  - 
stations,  na  effort  vyas  made  to  assess  the  size,  of  the  audiences  or  the 
reactions  ^1t^  the  presentations.   Any  comments  were 'unsolicited.    The  numbers, 
of  written  cofmnents  that  were  received  were  greater  than  normal  and  were 
mainly  positive.    However,  most  of  them  came  from  older  per^sdns  who 
apparently  were  intrigued  by  the  diversion  from  the  usual-  TV  and  radios 
programs.    A  few  negative  comments  v/ere  received  about  the  replacement 
of  "soap  operas"  but  these  were  in  the  minority. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  demonstrations  and  laboratory  exercises 
^disappeared  from  the  activities  in  junior  and  senior^Mgh  science  classes. 
Reasons  given  varied»but  the  two  following  v/ere  voiced  most  frequently: 

1.  "Not  enough  time  in  ^one  class  period  when  you  have  to  give 
assignments  and  collect  papers." 

2.  "I  don't  want  anyone  coming  from  another  school  to  start  using 
MY  laboratory  and  KY  chemicals  .(or  equipment).  And  I  wouldn't 
go  into  another  school  and  use  another  teacher's  laboratory  and 

'    use  HIS/HER  chemicals  *(or, equipment)." 
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DesDite  subtle  suggestions  that  the  laboratories,  chemicals,  and  \ 
equipment  were  the  property  of  the  school  system,  not  that  of  the  science 
teachers,  and  were  purchased  for  the  learning  experiences  of  the  students, 
the  opinions  expressed  were  unchanged. 

A  number  of  problems  also  arose  among  principals  and  their  staffs 
who  apparently  were  expected  to  move  into  their  "assigned  coal -fueled  • 
schools"  and  operate  from  those  vantage  points.    It  was  clear  that  they    ^  r, 
sought  quickly  to  "stake  out"  the  largest  and  best  furnished  rooms  as 
their  territories  in  the  assigned  schools  and  protect  them.    It  now 
became  an  issue  of  "whose  school  it  was."    The  presence  of  additional  ^ 
"  '  .^administrators  from  Schools  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  for  example,  in  School  A  \ 
placed  burdens  on  parking  spaces.    As  a  result,  signs  indicating  that 
parking  places  were  reserved  for  only  staff  member  of  School  A  a^eared. 
In  another  incident,  a  principal  .who  was  assigned  to  a  coal;>fdelefi 
school  was  adament  about  his  students  havingXchocola.te  milk  because  of 
its  sugar  content.    In  HIS  school  only  white  milk  was' available  but 
Chocolate  milk  was  available  in  the  cafeteria  %f  the  coal-fueled  school. 
This  created  a  crisis  of  major  proportions  in  the  cafeteria,  particu- 
•  larly  v/hen  he  could  not  get  white  milk  delivered  for  luncheon  for 'HIS 

students.    The  upshot  was  that  those  students  who  picked  up  cartons  of 
chocolate  milk  were  forced  to  .return  it. 

It  v/as  never  really^ clear  how  television  teachers  were  selected 
al,though  it  was  indicated  by  s6me  administrators  that  they  were  selected 
r-        from  among  volunteers.    Others  seated  that  the  "political  process"  was 
involved  more  often  than  not  because  those  who  v/ere  part  of  the  "in 
crowd"  were  selected.    There  were  also  indications  that  few  teachers 
volunteered  to  be  exposed  on  the  TV  monitor  because  of  their  fears  "ot 
look.ing  bad."    If  indeed  those  with  the  highest  level  of  ability  to 
ERJC       function  effectively  on  TV  were  selected,  viewings  of  the  TV  lessons 
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.sujgested  that  the  fears  of  the  unselected  were,  well  founded.   The  \ 
Evaluatdr  had  experience  for  1967-72  with  the  MHRO-TV  Channel  15  of  the 
Hampton  Roads  Educational  Television  Association  in  Norfolk,  Virginia 
preparing  science  scripts  and  coaching  "television  teachers"  for  pre- 
senting science  programs.   The  brief  time  available  at  Columbus,  Ohio 
for  preparing  quality  programs  was  patently  insufficient.  "The  coverage 
of  the  lessons  was  generally  toa extensive' and  consequently,  the/treatment 
of  topics  was  cursory  with  little  explanation.    The  presentations  with  f ew 
exceptions,  resembled  "badly  read  papers"  at  a   meeting.   The  "retrospective 
visit"  on  March  18,  1977  revealed  information  that  had  not  been  mentioned 
on  the  earlier  visits,  namely,  that  TV  lessons  had  been  developed  in 
the  late  1950*s  with*  a  zero  budget  by  personnel  involved  with  rcience 
and  mathematics,  i  There  seems  to  be  some  concern  that  this' expertise 
had  not  been  tapped  for  the  "Schoojis  Without  Schools"  Program.  Efforts 
to  oursue  this  issue  failed  to  eliLit  further  comments. 

Viev/ed  in  terms  of  the  staff  of  the  Columbus  Public  Schools, 

1  j 
there  was  far  too  little  time  to  pj^eoare  adequate  alternative  learning 

experiences  "from  scratch."   Also,\there  was  not  sufficient  time  to 

prepare  guidelines  that  clearly  ^demarked  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of 

administrators,  faculty,  students  or^parents..  Although  the  effort  did 

not  break  dov/n,  and  some  good  things  vi^re  accomplished,  a  much  longer 

|)eriod  of  preplanning,  not  a  panic  effdp  as  a  response  to  a  crisis,  is 

clearly  indicated.,  ,  \ 


Observations  of  th^  Non-School  Community  \^ 

The  Evaluates  visited  a  number  of  the  \v  and  radio  stations,  had 
telephone  conferences  with  personnel  from  the  newspapers  and  talked  with 
administrative  assistants  of  two  legislators\  who  failed  to  appear  for 
conferences.    He  als^' talked  with  personnel ^|,ppSL    It  was  evident 
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that,  in  general  ,  the  community  did  endorse,  and  marshalled  its  resources 
to  imp  lenient,  the  "Schools  Without  Schools"  Program. 

It  was\indicated  by  some  school  personnel  that  certain  establishments 
contributing  time  and  space  for  alternate  learning  sites  did  so  because 
they  needed  to  improve  their  images  in  the  community.    Yet,  i^  appears 
that  when  assistance  was  solicited  from  major  enterprises  to  "help  make 
education  go,"  there  was  little  reticence  about  participating.    In  fact, 
a  number  of  Industries,  agencies  and  organizations  offered  to  assist  but 
there  was  neither  time  nor  staff  available  to  exploit    the  opportunities. 

On  several  occasions  it  was  indicated  that  sponsors  of  regular 
TV  and  radio  programs  paid  for  the  time  used  for  the  educational  programs 
when  their  programs  would  have  been  aired.   This  may  have  been  true  in 
some  cases  but  discussions  with  personnel  in  two  TV  and  one  rad,1o  station 
seemed  to  indicate  that  was  not  true  for  all  sponsors.    It  was  pointecl 
out  that  the  total  loss  of  sponsor  revenue  to  all  the  TV  and  radio  stations 
contributing  free  time  was  about  SIC'^OOO  per  week.    It  was  further 
indicated  that  if  a  similar  situation  were  to  occur  in  the  future,  financing 
from  public  sources  would  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  efforts.    The  TV 
and  radio  stations  could  not  be  expected  to  give  free  time  for  a  repeat 
performance. 

Conferences  with  Roger  Masten,  Junior  High  Arts  Impact  Coordinator 
who  served  as  Production  Program  Coordinator  for  the  TV  lessons,  indicated 
that  the  control  of  the  TV  programs  was  in  the  hands  of  school  personnel 
and  no  attempts  v/ere  made  by  station  personnel  to  interfere  with-the 
content.    However,  the  technical  expertise,  together  with  scheduling 
and  maintaining  the  usual  time  constraints,  were  made  freely  available 
when  requested.    The  Evaluator  sat  through  several  programs  in  the  control 
rooms  of  the  TV  stations  during  trie  telecasting  of  educational  programs  and 
ERJC        also  observed  the  rehearsals  and  it:  was  clear  that^  unless  asked  for 
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assistance,  ^ihe  station  personnel  kept  ^^hands  off,"  handling  only  the 
technical  operations  needed  for  production. 

Both  the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal  and  Columbus  Dispatch  made .contri- 
butions  to  the  "Schools  Without  Schools"  Program.    Both  papers  published 
logs  of  the  TV  and  radio  lessons  that  were  aired  on  the  participating 
stations  each  day.    The  Columbus  Dispatch  also  published  a  feature  called 
"Classroom  Extra"  that  was  "designed  to  keeo  students  in  touch  with 
lessons  and  to  supplement,  the  instruction  students  will  get  during  weekly 
class  time."   The  feature  varied  in  length  from  day  to  day,  sometimes 
covering  as  many  as  thr^e  full  pages.    The  areas  covered  in  the  features 
included,  among  others,  "Reading,"  "Language,"  "Math,"  "Health,"  and 
"World  Geography."   The  issues  examined  by  the  Evaluator  seemed  to  'be 
aimed  at  students  from  the  middle  elementary  grades  through  the  first  two 
years  of  high  school.    The  Evaluator  was  informed  that  the  feature  was 
produced  with  the  consultation  of  a  staff  member  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  Capital  University  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Information  about  the  way,  and  the  extent  to  which,  the  "Classroom 
Extra"  was  used  was  scanty.   Telephone  conferences  with  persons  at  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  indicated  only  minimal  feedback  and  most  of  that  came 
from  senior  citizens  who  aoparently  found  the  feature  an  interesting 
diversion.    The  Evaluator  queried  a  number  of  students  about  their  use 
of  the  "Classroom  Extra"  and  ■^'ailed  to  find  that  any  of  them  used  it 
regularly.    None  of  the  teachers  he  interviewed  used  the  feature  as  a 
regular  as&^^ment  although  most  of  them  stated  that  they  mentioned  it 
to  the  students.    Recognizing  that  the  sample  of  teachers  and  students 
queried  rMresented*  only  a' minute  portion  of  the  total  population,  conclu- 
sions  about\the  way,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  feature  was  used  are 
obviously  s/ispect. 

In  summary,  the  "Schools  Without  Schools"  Program  did,  possibly  for 'the 


first  time,  instill  both  interest  in,  and  awareness  of,  the  problems  that 
exist  within  the  Columbus  Public  Schools,  by  a  large  segment  of *the 
community  of  Greater  Columbus,    If  nothing  else  was  accomplished,  this 
was  a  major  benefit. 

Observations  from  the  "Retrospective  Visit" 

On  March  18,  1977,  this  Evaluator  made  an  ex  fiost  facto  trip  to 
Columbus,  Ohio  to  interview  some  of  the  personnel  with  whom  he  conferred 
on  e^.rlier  visits  to  determine  what  their  "hindsight  views"  might  be:. 
The  list  of  persons  with  whom  he  met  appears  in  the  Appendices.  The 
generalizations  that  follow  are  not  in  any  particular  order.    Some  represent 
almost  direct  quotes  of  statements  made  by  interview,  others  are  para- 
phrased from  comments  that  were  made  and  still  others  are  summaries  of 
points  that  were  essentially  similar, 

1.  In  general,  the  retrospective  comments  about  the  achievement  of  the 
"Schools  Without  Schools"  Program  were  less  optimistic  than  the  ones 
made  while  the  Program  was  being  implemented.    Those  made  to  the 
Evaluator  on  the  last  day  of  implementation,  February  25,  1977  were 
more  optimistic  than  those  made  on  March  18,  1977, 

2,  A  major  concern  expressed  was  the  lack  of  time  for,  and  less  than 
broad  participation  in,  preplanning  for  the  activities  in  the  class- 
room on  the  one  day  classes  met,  and  also  for  what  was  expected  of 
administrators,  facult^,  students  and  parents  on  the  other  days. 
It  was  stated  frequently  that  no  definitive  directions  came  from  the 
"central  office"  describing  what  was  expected  in  school  and  out  of 
school.    As  a  result,  conscientious  teachers  did  their  best  with 
minimal  infromation  and  the  less  conscientious  did  little  or  nothing. 
This  resulted  in  resentment  and,  in  some  cases,  verbal  conflict 
between  those  "who  did"  and  those  "who  didn't," 
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It  wd-.  :tated  by  several  that  groups  of  administrators  from  different 
schools  can't  be  put  in  a  designated  building  without  chaos.  The 
communications  systems,  particularly  telephones,  are  overburdened  and 
as  a  result,  the  administrators  have  little  to  do.  -The  problems 
were  particularly  evident  in  the  lunchrooms  where  six  to  eight  principals  . 
with  different  ideos  for  food^vmanagement  gave  conflicting  orders.  The 
parking  lot  situation  was  also  chaotic  with  principals  trying  to 
line  up  buses  and  children  with  bullhorns.    In  brief,  a  big  problem 
was  the  logistics  of  handling  the  actiVities  of  these  professional  personnel 
The  less  able  students  were  "losers"  in  th^"Schools  Without  Schools" 
Program.    They  did  not  respond  to  the  extra  )f€(lp  sessions  arranged  by 
conscientious  teachers,  but  they  did  at  first  respond  to  enrichment 
activities  such  as  field  trips.    However,  particiaptipn  in  these 
waned.    The  more  able  students  responded  much  better  to  help  sess^ions, 
were  more  responsible  in  completing  their, assignments,  arid  had  better 
attendance  than  the  less  able  students. 

There  was  no  clear  understanding  of  the  basic  function  of  the  "Schools 
Without  Schools"  Program.    Some  teachers  v/ere  of  the  opinion  that;^ 
students  were  expected  to  progress  in  their  learning  although  not  so 
much  as  if  they  had  regular  classes.    However,  it  seemed  that  the 
more  wide^ly  held  view  was  that  the  Program  v/as  mainly  a  holding  action 
in  which- students  would  not  retrogress. 

Several  persons  indicated  that  one  day  a  v/eek  without  other  contact 
was  not  sufficient  to  "get  the  show  on  the  road/'    It  was  stated  that 
even  if  the  only  other  communication  were  by  telephone,  every  student 
should  be  contacted,,  if  at  all  possible  everyday  and  keot  as  busy 
as  possible.    It  was  mentioned  that  many  problems  arose  when  younger 
children  were  home  and  both  parents  were  working.    It  was  stated  that 
child  abuse  arose  drastically  ir>/Franklin  County,  Ohio  in  which  Columbus 
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is  located.    Apparently,  many  parents  are'  not  attuned  to  day-long 
contact  with  young  children. 
7.    In  summary,     nearly  everyone  indicated  that  without  more  time  for 
planning,  another  "Schools  Without  Schools"  Program  in  response  to 
crisis  would  fare  no  better.    It  was  recommended  that  in  a  non-crisis 
situation  as  exists  now,  a  crisis  plan  should  be  developed  involving 
broad  participation  of  both  the  school  and  non-school  conmunity, 
taking  cognizance  of  what  happened  in  January  through  March  1977. 
Such  a  plan  should  clearly  define  expectations;  responsibilities  and 
roles  of  administrators,  faculty,  students,  parents  and  potential 
participating  organizations  and  groups;  and  methods  of  maintaining 
more  sustained  activity  among  these  participants  so  that  students 
are  kept  productively  occupied. 

/ 
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PERSONS  IM  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  CONTACTED  BY  DR.  GEORGE  6.  MALLIMSG.N  DURIMG  THE 
EVALUATION  OF  "SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS"  SUPPORTED  BY  A  GRANT  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  -  February  :i ,  22  and  25,  1977 


9 


Monday.  February  21 .  1977 

1.  8:00  u.m.  -  9:30  a.m'.  at  Fawcett  Center  for  Tomorrow.    Met  with: 

a.  Robert  McNemar,  Director,  Science  and  Mathematics, 
Columbus  Public  Schools 

b.  Otho  Perkins,  Science  Supervisor 

c.  "Earl  Tharp,  Mathematics  Supervisor.  " 

2.  10:00  a.m.  -  11:45  a.m'.  at  Center  of  Science  and  Industry.    Met  with: 

William  C.  Schmitt,  Education  Director,  COSI 

3.  12:45  p.m.  -  1:05  p.m.  at  Mohawk  Jr-Sr  High  School.    Met  with: 

Miss  Russell  and  Physics  Class  in  Room  311 

4.  1:45  p.m.  -  2:30  p.m.  at  Mohawk  Jr-Sr  High  School..  Met  with:  • 
.      Mr.  Hopper  and  Algebra  I  Class  ir^'Room  204  • 

5.  2:35  p.m.  -  3:20  p.-  .  at  Mohawk  Jr-Sr  High  School.*  Met  with: 

Mrs.  Cooper  and  Biology  Class  in  Room  312 

6.  3:00  p.m.  -  3:45  p.m. 

Telephone  calls  to  staff  in  offices  of  Messrs.  McNemar,  Perkins 
and  Tharp  to  plan  for  activities  on  Tuesday,  February  22,  1977. 

Tuesday.  February  22.  1977 
1.    7:45  a.m.  -  9:45  a.m.  at  WT\'N-TV  Channel  6. 

a.  Met  with- Roger  Masten,  Junior  High  Arts  Impact  Coordinator,  Coluir.bus 
Public  Schools  who  was  serving  as  Production  Prooram  Coordinator  for 
ETV  lessons. 
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b.  Met  and  discussed  ETV  lessons  with  Bob  Weisner,  Production 
Director,  WTVN-TV,  Channel  6  and  Chris  Walden,  Assistant  Program 
Manager,  WTVN-TV,  Channel  6. 

c.  Watched  organization  of  activity  for  production  of  ETV  lessons  and 
watched  two  programs  being  telecast,  one  at  9:00  a.m. 

for  7th  grade  Ratheiuatics,  and  one  at  9:15  a.m.  for  8th  grade 
mathematics. 

10:00- a.m.  -  12:00  noon  at  WCMH-TV,  Channel  4 

a.  Met  with  Robert  Odell,  Program  Director,  WCMH-TV  and  oroduction 
stsff  to  discuss  problems  with  producing  ETV  programs' with  regular 
teachers  making  presentations. 

b.  At  11:00  a.m.'  v.'atched  ETV  program  for  elementary  science  aeared 
to  lower  elementary  grades.  x 

c.  At  11:15  a.m.  watched  ETV  program  for  elementary  mathematics 
dealing  with  fractions  geared  to  lower  elementary  grades. 

a.  12:45  p.m.  -  1:U5  p.m.  at  Beechcroft  School 

(Walford  students  (15)  in  attendance).    Kindergarten  class  - 
Mrs.  Betty  Curry 

b.  1:05  p.m.  -  1:30  p.m.  at  Beechcroft  School 

Walford  6th  grade  and  split  5th  and  6th  grade  back  to  back 
in  same  room.    Mrs.  Debbie  Embree  (23  students)  and  Mr 
Richard  Touvell  (25  students). 

c.  1:30  p.m.  -  2:00  p.m.  in  Beechcroft  School  Library 

Walford  4th  and  4th  and  5th  split.    Also  3  students  needing 
special  r.elp.    Mrs.  Barbara  Barlow  (21  students)  and  Mrs. 
Heisel  (18  students).    Special  teacher  Mrs.  Nuld  worked  with 
3  students,  1  alrost  done  when  I  entered,  1  she  handled  in 
about  20  minutes  and  1  with  whom  she  just  began  working. 

d.  2:00  p.m.  -  2:30  p.m.  in  Beechcroft  Schor*! 

Two  classes 'of  Walfc-'d  1st  graders  back  to  back  in  laroe  room. 
Mrs.  Camenne  Shafer  -  20  students,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Clark  -  20 
students 

e.  2:30  p.m,  -  2:50  p.ir..  in  Beechcroft  School 

Met  and  discussed  situation  with  Mrs.  Diane  Burwi.tz,  Princioal 
of  Walford  , 
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3.    4:15  p.m.  -  5:15  p.m*  --^  

*■* 

Met  in  group  with  Evaluation  Team/and  Representatives  of  Columbus 
Public  Schools  at  CEA  building.    Dr."  Sanders  passed  around  list 
for  names  of  attendees. 

.0 

Friday,  February  25 ,  1977 

1.  "8:15  a.m.  -  9:00  a.m.  -  at  East  Main  High  School,  Chamoion  and  Monroe 

students  in  building  .  • 

Met  with  Teresa  Ayltte  -  7th  grade  mathematics  teacher  at  Champion 
and  Gerald  Casper,  8th  and  9th  grade  mathematics  teacher  at  Champion 
No  students  present. 

2.  9:00  a.m.  -  9:20  a.m.  at  East  Main  High  School 

Met  with  Dan  Spivey,  Principal  at  Monroe.  " 
.3.    9:30  a.m.  -  10:00  a.m.  at  East  Main  High  School 

Met  with  Robert  W.  Marsh,  Physical  Education  and  Health  Science 
Instructor  at  Monroe.    In  "study  hall"  with  51  students. 

4.  10:05  a:m.  -  10:50  a.m.  at  East  Main  High  School 

Met  with  Jeff  Cox,  a  9th  grade  ceneral  science  teacher.    Met  in 
study  hall  with  ^2  students. 

5.  11:00  a.m:  -  11:40  a.m.  in  East  Main  High  School 

Met  with  Curt  Hilton,  Teacher  of  3th  and  9th  orade  alcebra  and 
general  mathematics  at  Monroe.    25  students  in  "holdina 
pattern." 

6.  1:15  p.m.  -  2:30  p.m.  ir.  Headquarters,  Columbus  Pjjblic  Schools 

Met  with  Robert  Barrow,  Budget  Analyst  (lobbyist),  Colunbus 
Public  Schools  to  discuss  legislation  of  "emergehcy  d^ys"  and 
legality  of  "schools  without  schools." 

7.  3:00  D.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  -  Capitol  cor.nplex  .  • 

Waited  for  2;.lef'  "iators  who  agreed  to  show  up  but  who  did  not. 
talked  briefly,  w    ^  th^ir  adr.ini  strati  ve  assistants. 
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Friday.  March  18,  1977 

8:00  a.m.  -  9 : 00  a . tn .  a t  Wa  1  f o rd  El emen ta r y  School.    Met  with: 

Diane  Burwitz,  Principal  and  Elementary  Teacher 
9:15  a.m.  -  10:45  a.m.  at  WTUN-TV  Channel  6.    Met  with: 
•    Chris  Walden,  Assistant  Program  .Manager 

ll:OOU.m.  -  12:00  m  at  Annex  Building,  Columbus  Public  Schools.    Met  with 

a.  Qtho^Perkins,  Science  Supervisor 

b.  Earl  Tharp   Mathematics  Supervisor 
12:00  m  -  1:00  p.m.    Met  .with: 

Roger  Masten,  Junior  High  Arts  Impact  Coordinator,  Columbus 
Public  Schools -who  served  as  Production  Program  Coordinator 
for  ETV  lessons. 

1:15  p.m.  -  2:30  p.m.  at  Marion-Franklin  Senior  High  School.    Met  with: 
Mr.  Hopper,  Instructional  Coordinator - 

2:30  p.m.  -  4:00  p.n.  at  WBMS  Radio,  52  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus, 
Ohio.    Met  with: 

,  nancy  Michaels  and  Art  Artaca,  Production  Deoartm-nt. 
\  WBNS.  ^  •  . 

\ 

\ 
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Schools  Without  Schools 
Site  Visitation  Report 

.  by 
.  Charles  Warfield' 


The  Problem  .     "      -  '  ^ 

The  concept  of  "Schools  Without  Schools"  is  an  outgrowth  or  reaction, 
to  an  energy  crisis  which  wa3  experienced  by  the  Columbus,  Public.  School s^^ 
This  crisis^ was  not  merely  one  that  the  public  schools-  experienced,' bVt 
one  which  encompassed  the  w})ole  State  of  Ohvlp  during  this  past  Winter  bX 
1977.   The  problem,  was  the  shortage  "of  natural"  gas  available  for  the  public 
school  system  as  well  as  other  factories  and  ondustries  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.   The  public  schools  were  notified  sometime. in  January  that  their 
gas  allocation  for  the -next  three  weeks  would  not-be  i^et  and  that  there 
would  be  a  gas  cutback  for  the  school;. system.    The  school-  system' found 
itself  in  what  is  called,  "the  coiranercial  cate'goVy" , 'which  put  them  on 
low  priority  in  terms  of  energy  supply.  -While  school  officials  felt  that 
the  Columbus  Public  Schools  should  be  put  in  a  higher  priority  category, 
such  as  that  of  the  hospitals  and  other  public  service  agenci.-es-, .they 
were  unable  to  have  the  system  moved  into  that- position.   The  boar-d 
appealed  to  the.  State  Legislature  whi^ch  was  unable  to  helD  with  the  supply 
of  natural  gas  needed  to  operate  the  schools.    The  Governor  was  also 
unable  to  heln  the  school  system  with  securing  more  natural  -qas  to  keep 
the  public  schoo'is  operative.    So  the  energy  shortage  created  a  crisis  - 
for  the  Columbus  Public  Schools. 

Through  the  leadership  of  the  superintendent,  the  school  system 
began  to  look  at  the  alternatives  that  were  available.    The  problem 
became  one  of  having  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  buildings  to  operate 
viith  only  thirty-six  equipped "with  .alternative  fuel  systems  that  could 
function  on  fuel,  other  than  natural  gas  for  k  least  three  weeks  of  the 
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schooV.year.    The  first  alternative  was.  essentially,  to  close  the  school 

system  down  completely..  This  was  an  unacceptable  alternative  due  to.  the 

excessive  amount  of  employment  compensation *that  would  have  to  be  paid^to 

the  staff  members  who  were  employed  under  contract  in  the  public  schools.. 

This  plan  was  additionally  ruled  out  because  arty  days  that  the  schools  were 

/  "  ' 

closed  would  have  to  be  made  up  later  on  in  the  school  year,  causing 

additional  financial  diff'icul-ties  for  the  school  system.  ' 

The  second  alternative  was  to  institute  triple  sessions  ia  the 

approximate  forty  schools  available^ to  all  of  the  students  in  the  public 

school  system  which  tot^als  some  96,000  young  people.    This  too  was>uled 

out  as  being  unfeasible.    Lastly,  the  superintendent  suggested  that  the 

available  schools  would  remain  ooeh  and  implementation  of  a  new  concept 

"Schools  Without 'Schools"  would  be  instituted.    Basically,  it  meant  that 

,the  community  would  be  asked  to  open  its  doors  to  young  people  and  provide 

the  necessary  space  for  education  during  the  three  weeks  the  school  system. 

< 

would  hav^  to  be- closed.  The  idea  of  "Schools  Without*  Schools"  was  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Education  and  received  unanimous  support.  * 

Administrators'  Reaction 

The  superintendent  called  his  top-level  administrators  together,  presented 
the  plan,  indicated  the yaffirmative.  action  of  the  board,  and  indicated  that-he 
wanted  every  individual  to  do  his  best  to  make  the  project  a  success.  One 
of  the  major  concerns  that*  confronted  the* administrators*  during  their-  • 
early -dejjberations  .was  transportation        .  How  to  qet  the  youngsters  ; 
moved  within  the  city  to  the. different  sites  that  might  be  made  available. 
It  appeared  that  transportation  mi*gf)t  be  a  big  obstacle  in  dei'ermining  the 
success/of  "School  Without  ScKools".    The  city  officieal  ware  notified, 
as  v/ell  as  the  total  community,  of  the  plan  to^move  ahead  with  "Schools 
Without  Schools".    The-mayor  immediately  demonstrated  support  of  the  , 
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program  by  providing  $25,000,  to  the  Columbui  Public  Schools-  fo^r  trans- 
Dortation.    The  city  Recreation  Department  also  made  space  available 

I 

I  » 

throughout  the  city  for  studentsjto  meet  and  participate  in  di.'ferent 
activi-ties.    Another  concern  was  the  contract  with  the  Teachei";'  Associa- 
tion of  Columbus;  to  alleviate  this  possibility,  it  was  decided  early  \ 

in  the  plan  that  the  executive  secretary  of  the  association  w'ould  be 

I 

included  in  all  plartning  meetings  with  the  administration  in  an  effort  to 
establish  strong  support  for  the  teachers'  association  in  implementing 
the  proposed  new  plan.  ^ 

During  the  meeting  of  the  administrative  staff  and  the  Columbus  Education 
Association,  it  was  decided  that  there  would  be  no  layoffs  and  that  everyone 
would  be  Daid  during  the  three  week  oeriod  that  "Schools  Without  Schools" 
would  be  -n  operation.    It  was  decided  early  in  the  deliberations  that  this 
was  a  crisis  program, 'arid  that  speed  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  Elaborate 
planning  would  not  5e~essential ,  and  cnetral  administration  would  take  the 
greatest  responsibility 'for  Jeadership  in  an  effort  to  make  the  program 
operative.    Dr.  Ellis,  the  superintendent,  pointed  out  that  his  staff  was 
well  qualified,  well  equipped  intellectually  and  functionally,  and  had 
strong  organizational  abilities  which  would  enable  them  to  adequately 
implement  the  crisis"program  within  a  very  few  days..  This  demonstration 
ability  and  preparedness  of  the  central  administration  and  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  central  administration  had  been  confronted  with  a  crisis 
similar  to  this  two  years  ago  when  the  Columbus  Education  Arsociaton 
struck  the  Columbus  Board  of  Education.    Emergency  plans  of  a  simlar 
nature,  calling  for  orocesses  similar  to  those  that  would  be  followed 
during  this  natural  gas  shortage,  had  been  implemented. 

And  so,  with  the  expertise  of  the  staff,  the  involvement  of  the 
teachers'  association,  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Ellis,  the  superintendent, 

and  the  approval  of  the  b'oard,it)h^ Columbus  Public  Schools  set  about  to 
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institute  the  '^School^  Without  Schools"  concepts 

Implementation  of  Plan  '  ■ 

\ 

After  central  Administration  had  identified  the  strlicture  for'the  new 
orogram^j  orinci palls  were  briefed  on  the  rules  of  the  game.    One  of  the 
biggest  complaints  presented  by  tKe  principals  w,as  that  there  was  not 
enough  structure  and  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  keep  ^rack  of  all 
of  the  palaces  where  children  would  be  housed,  and  consequently,  they  would 
be  unable  to  keep  a  record  as  to  whether; or  not  teachers  wer\e  meeting  with 
students  in  the  various- places  around  the  city  having  classes^.    In  response 
to  this  concern,  they  were  encouraged  to  be  as  flexible  as  possible  and 
^return  to  their  buildings  and  work  with  their  staff  to  increase  flexibility 
and  creativity  to  ensure  that  the  three  week  period  v/ould  be  operational, 
land  would  give  Itiaximum  education  to  students  in  their  building.  \ 

The  principals  went]  back  to  their  buildings  and  began  talking  to 
teachers  about  the  Dlan.'  In  resoonse,  staffs  began  to  plan  the  Kinds  of 

I  things  they  mlaht  want  to  attemot  durinq  the  three  weeks  the  schools  would 

j  '  1 

be  closed.    The  plan  was  that  each  elementary  and  secondary  school  would  be 

bused  into  one  of  the  thirt-six  operative  schools  one  full,  day  a  week.  Each 

1 

teacher  would  have  a  chance  to  meet  with  their  class  at  this  time, land  give 

r  \ 

a  week's  assignment  to  the  students*    During  the  rest  of  the  week  teachers 
could  plan  activities,  such  as  field  trips,  to  many  of  the  educational  sites 


throughout  Columbus  and  the  surrounding  areas.    Teachers  could  alsq  set 
up  alternative  L.aeting  places  providing  additional  contact  with  the  students. 
Many  teachers  immediately  set  out  to  secure  alternative  meeting  spots  to 
the  Dublic  schools.    Administrators  v/ere  cautioned  to  be  as  positive  toward 
teacher  request  as  possible. 

Principalis  were  also  notified  that  they  would  be  in  charge  of  clertifying 
all  structures  made  available  to  the  students  In  their  school  buildings. 
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That  is,  any  offer  of  space  would  have  to  be  checked  s"^ut  and  certified  by 
the  principal  of  the  building  before  students  would  be  allowed  to*  use  the 
space  made  available*    Principals  were  informed  of  the  usual  risk  involved 
in  recruiting  voluntary  help  and,  of  course,  using  buildings  that  might 
be  made  available*    However,  they  were  stronqly  encouraged  by  central 
administration  to  take  the  risk,  and  use  voluntary  help  as  well  as  the 
facilities  that  wQuld  be  donated  to  their  buildings,  provided  they  were  a 
safe  structure  and  had  been  approved  by  the  fire  marshal  1  and  other  city 
officials.    Private  homes  were  also  used,  but  were  not  under  the  same 
constraints  as  buildings  such  as  bars,  banks  and  other  public  buildings 
that  were  later  to  be  donated  to  the  school  for  use  as  classroom  space. 
Consequently,  with  the  orientation  of  the  principals,  an  operation  and  ' 
coordination  center  was  set  up  in  the  administration  building  to 
coordinate  and  centralize  all  requests  that  might  come  to  the  Columbus 
Public  Schools.    The  center  would  handle  such  requests  as  volunteer 
services,  donation  of  buildings,  bus  trips  and  other  related  concerns. 
The  operation  and  coordination  center  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  ingredients  for  the  success  of  "Schools  Without  Schools"  and  it 
became  apparent  that  it  was  essential  for  an  operation  and  coordin^'itior: 
center  of  this  nature  to  be  instituted  in  the  Columbus  Public  Schools. 

While  nlanning  and  work  was  being  done  within  the  central  administration 
leaders  within  the  legislature  were  implementing  legislation  that  would  er  '1 
a  program  of  this  nature  to  operate  without  the  schools  being  penalized  for 
not  being  officially  opened.    At  the  same  time,  the  superintendent  worked 
very  closely  with  the  parochial  superintendent  in  trying  to  provide  as  many 
facilities  and  program  that  could  be  made  made  available  to  the  parochial  sch 
childr'sn  assuring  them  they  too  could  participate  in  this  new  program. 
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Community  Response 

The  response  to  the  concept  on  the  part  of  the  Columbus  community  was 
tremendous.    The  business  community  began  to  open  its  doors  to  the  students 
of  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  making  available  every  possible  facility  that 
existed.    The  television  stations,  one  by  one,  began  to  .^onate  free  morning 
television  hours  for  educational  instruciton  which  took  the  place  of  many  of 
the  poDUlar  early  morning  orograms  usually  scheduled.    The  Columbus  Dispatch 
and  other  newspapers  fell  in  line  and  donated  two  full  pages  which  the  public 
schools  used  to  Present  educational  material  each  day  to  the  entire  school 
district.    Am  and  FM  radio  also  providsd  free  time  for  educational  programs 
that  were  geared  to  the  students  during  the  period  of  time  they  were^not  in 
school.    The  sponsors  of  th^  radio  and  television  programs  were  contacted 
and  ag-^eed  to  allow  the  time  to  be  used  by  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  to 
provide  educational  programming.    The  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
also  became  excited  about  the  program  and  provided  money  for  staff  members 
to  help  develop  the  media  presentation. 

Teacher  Response 

Many  of  the  teachers  in  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  saw  this  as  an 
ooportunity  to  attemot  creative  and  innovative  ideas  without  the  structure 
of  policy  and  buildings.    Many  teachers  found  exciting  ways  to  educate  the 
students.    Some  teachers  made  arrangements  to  contact  their  students  every 
day,  providing  many  of  the  students  with  daily  ec*  :ation.    One  teacher, 
for  example,  rode  around  with  his  CB  radio  on  keeping  in  contact  with  his 
wife  at  home.    When  students  would  call  with  problems,  his  wife  would  call 
him  on  the  CB  radio,  and  he  v/ould  then  go  the  the  youngster's  house  and  help 
the  student  with  homev/ork  that  had  been  assigned.    Other  teachers  made  sure 
that  their  students  v/atched  all  television  and  radio  presentations  as  well 
as  work  and  problems  1  .at  were  found  ir  the  local  newspaper.  Consequently, 
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teachers  found  themselves  with  much  more  paperwork  Because  of  the  way^the 
program  wa^  operated.  '  \ 

Several  problems  did  become  apparent.    Assignments  were  given  one  day  a 
week  and  for  a  week  at  at  time.    When  the  students  returned,  tXat  simply  meant 
the  teacher  would  receive  a  week's  homework  at  a  time,  and  in  the'^high  school, 

this  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  f or  \he 

\ 

\ 

student.    Ir.    -'other  problem  area,  teachers  were  selected  for  the  media 
presentation  by  the  administration.    Some  teachers,  reportedly,  felt  hurt 
because  they  were  not  picked  as  special  teachers  to  either  work  on  the 
newspaper  or  radio  or  television  presentation. 

This  period  of  time^also  helped  teachers  to  learn  more  about  the 
curriculum  of 'the  Columbus  Public  Schools,  and  to  be  creative  in  achieving 
the  goals  that  had  been  set  for  the  different  class  levels.    Many  teachers 
went  further  than  the  job  called  for,  using  tneir  own  gasoline  and  thier  own 
cars  to  transport  the  students  to  the  different  sites  where  learning 
was  taking  place.    Some  of  the  teachers  felt  that  there  were  too  many 
meetings  being  held  for  teachers  and  that  principals  were  asking  too  much 
in  terms  of  record  kiiping  and  paperwork  at  the  different  sites  where 
youngsters  were  meeting.   Teachers  felt  that  the  main  reason  for  the  success 
of ■  the  project,  as  it  related  to  them,  was  that  t^ey  had  a  strong  contract 
which  allowed  them  to  bargain  from  a  position  of  strength,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  parameters  that  were  set  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
schools  during  this  proposed  time.    They  felt  that  much  of  their  participa- 
tion depended  upon  the  ability  of  the  Columbus  Education  Association  to  be 
involved  in  the  decision  making  at  top  level  and  the  strength  of  thier 
contract,  which  allowed  them  to  negotiate  reasonable  changes  in  ot Jer  for  the 
"Schools  Without  S*  hooV^"  to  ooerate  successfully.    Although  there  was  some 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  that  adequate  screening  was  not  implemented 
ERJC        in  terms  of  securing  the  sites  opened  to  youngsters,  generally  they  felt 
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that  an  adequate  job  had  been  dqne  by  the  administration  to  secure  the 
Sites  that  had  been  donated  by  citizens  in  the  community  where  classes 
would  be  held. 

Parent  Reaction 

The  reaction  of  the  "Schools  Wi chout  Schools"  from  parents  of  children 
of  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  was  for  the  most  part  favorable.  Parents 
felt  that  because  of  "Schools  Without  School s_  and  the  presentations  that 
were  made  on  television  and  in  the  newspaper,  helped  them  to  better 
understand  the  role  and  purpose  of  the  schools  in  the* educational  process. 
For  many  parents,  this  was  the  first  time  they  really  began. to  understand 
what  schools  were  tryfng  to  accomplish  and  exactly  what  went  on  in  the 
classroom  with  the  children.    A  lot  of  this  occurred  because  parents 
allowed  their  homes/ 'to  be  used  for  classrooms  and  activiely  participated 
in  the  education  of  young  people  while  they  were  using  their  homes  as  a 
classroom  setting.    Parents  particularly  liked  the  educational  trips  their  _ 
children  were  having  that  were  a  direct ^result  of  the  "School  Withou  Schools" 
Program.    Parents  could  actually  observe  and  appreciate  what  was  happening 
to  their  children  because  of  their  involvement  .in  the  education  of  their 
*  children.  '  y 

Many  of  the  parents  also  had  no  concept  of  the  work  that  had  been  done 
by  teachers  and  administrators  prior  to  the  "Schools  Without  Schools" 
Program  being  initiated.    They  were  unaware  of  the  long  hours  that  had  been  Dut 
in  by  teachers  and,  administrators  in  an  attempt  to  make  this  program  successful 
Parents  were  greatly  impressed,  by  the  mommitment  of  the  Columbus  Publis  Schools 
to  keeo  schools  opened,  even  though  there  was  a  crisis.    Nevertl^less,  it 
was  felt  by  many  that  the  schools  didn't  take  the  point  of  least  resistance, 
which  v/ould  have  been  to  shut  the  schools  down  as  other  surrounding  school* 
districts  had  already  done.    There  was  a  sense  of  pride  and  strong,  favorable 
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feelings  toward  the  leadership  in  the  community,  as  well  as  in  the  schools, 
for  pulling  together  a  program  of  this  nature  with  such  short  notice.  Even 
though  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  were  presently  fighting  a  school  desegre- 
gation;case  in  the  federal  dourt,  neither  White  nor  Black  parents  complaj^ned 
about  busing  students  around  the  community.  .Many  WhUe  students  were  buse^ 
into  predominantly  Black  schools  for  the  one  day,  while  many  Black  students 
were  bused  into  White  schools  for  the  one  day  of  schbol  each  week.  While 
this  busing  situation,  of  course,  did  not  replicate  anything  similar  to  a 
desegregation  order,  it  is  significant  to  say  there  were  no  complaints 
abojjt  busing  into  neighborhood  schools  or  neighborhoods  which  were  predominately 
Blapk  or  predominately  White.    As  a  sideline,  shortly  after  the  team  visited 
Columbus  Public  Schools,  the  desegregation  order  was  received. 

There  were  some  hardships  and  concerns  that  parents  had  during  the 
"Schools  Without  Schools"  Program.    For  many  parents  the  schools  provided 
a  day  care  service  which  was  not  available  during  this  crisis  period.  Many; 
parents  had  to  have  older  children  stay  home  and  care  for  younger  children 
because  baby  sitting  services,  through  the  schools,  were  not  available. 
This  caused  the  older  children  to  miss  the  days  that  they  were  to  be  at 
school  receiving  assignments,  and  did  not  allow  them  the  opportunity  to  go 
on  field  trips  that  were  being  provided  wi thing  the  school  system. 

Many  of  the  advisory  councils  which  were  set  ud  by  the  schools  did  not 
meet  at  all,  and  as  a  result,  much  of  the  work  that  the  advisory  councils 
had  been  doing  fell  behind.    Provisions  were  made,  however,  for- these  group 
meetings  to  be  made  up  later  in  the  year. 

Another  problem  was  scheduling.    Many  of  the  parents  felt  that  the 
^  reading  programs  and  the  morning  television  programs  were  too  early  for  the 

i  young  students.    Some  Drog^ams  started  as  early  as  7:30  a.m.,  and  parents 

complained'' that  .very  young  children  were  still  sleepy  and,  consequently, 

ERJC        tfiey  were  not  interested  in  watching  the  early  morning  programs.  Many 
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parents  had  three,  four  and  five  youngsters  in  the  family,  all  of  whom  had 
different  schedules  to  be  met.;-  This  became  very  confusing  for  some  parents, 
particularly  in  terms  of  when- and  where  youngsters  were  to  meet,  and  what 
time  they  were  to  be  picked  up  by  buses  whose  time  schedules  were  continually 
changing.    Considering  all  of  the  problems,  however,  the  parents  managed 
to  survive  much  of  the  scheduling  changes.  r 

Many  parents  complained  that  it  was  upsetting  to  it^W'their  children- 
home  all  day,  and  becuase  of  the  cold  weather,  they  w^r^&ble  to  gd  outside, 
which  cdused  additional  problems  in  some  households.  '  Ma'nT^parents  humorously 
complained  that  their  children  were  "eating  them  out  of  house  and  home"  • 
i  as  a' result  of  not  being  able  to  go  outside.    In  general ,  parents  willingly  , 
coped  with  inconveniences  ^5  best  they  could  with 'the  knowledge  that  the 
school  system  was  doing  their, best  to provide  some  kind  of  education  in 
the  time  of  crisis. 

,  *■ 

Student  Reaction 

"Schools  Without  Schools"  was  what  might  be  called  a  very  successful 
program  considering  attn"  iance.    Attendance  was  taken  every  day  throughout 
the  program.    During  the  first  week  in-the  secondary  schools, ^81 .9%  of  the 
^udents  were  in  attendance.    In  the  elementary  school,  86.6%  of  the 
children  were  either  at  the  sites  or  in  the  schools  they  had  been  assigned, 
the  second  week,  87%  of  the  secondary  students  participated  in  the  "Schools 
Without  Schools"  and  93%  of  +he  elementary  students  participated.    In  the 
th^'rd  week,  which  was  the  final  week,  the  program  hegan  to  experience  a  slight 
down-hill  trend,  when  attendance  fell  off  to  80%,  in  the  entire  system.  Some 
of  the  students  were  overwhelmed  with  thejarge  amount  of  homework  that  was 
gi^/en  J^iem.    Many  of  the  students  ■  j  went  to  school  on  the  one  day  schedule 
and  received  the  homework  assignment,  felt  they  were  giv-n  too  much  homework 
for  the  peiod  of  time  available  to  complete  assignments.^    Others  compla|ned 
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that  for  the  amount  of  homework  that  wc.3  given,  many  did  not  have  ample 
study  space  at  home  where  large  families  and  cramped  conditions  did  not 
permit  good  study  facilities.    In  spite  of  these  problems,  it  was  obvious 
that  some  of  the  students  were- very  much  excited  by  the  program.  Others 
were  less  than  enthusiastic,  but  it  appeared  over,  all,  that  students 
were  making  an  effort  to  adjus^j  to  a  crisis  within  their  school  system. 

Summary 

The  reason  for  much  of  the  success  of  "Schoo>  Without  Sciiools"  in  my 


opinion,  IS  that  the  crisis  imoosed  on  the  community  was  defined  as  something 
that  was  outside  of  the  control  of  the  administration,  the  school  board  or 
the^teachers  union.    As  a  result  of  this,  all  factions  felt ''they  could  take 
part  in  attempting  to  make  this'  particular  porgram  operate  successfully.^ 
The  community  decided  it  would  try  to  become  part  of  the  educational 
laboratory  for  students.    The  success  also  depended  upon  the  strong 
^leadership  and  planning  that  went  into  the  formation  of  this  program. 

f  0 

Capable  leadership,  with  authority,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  key  components 
essential  in  putting  together  a  concept  and  operation  Of  this  nature.  Oddly 
enough,  there  were  no  public  relations  programs  to  sell  the  concept  because 
■of  the  lack  of  time.   Additionally,  there  was  no  public  input  into  this 
program.    Many  felt  lihat  the  program  would  not  have  been  successful  unless 
it  was  imolemented  iirmediately,  and  that  a  crisis  is  essential  for  a  program 
of  this  nature  to  work.    0*  course,  in  every  segment  of  the  intervie''/ 
completed  by  this  reviewer,  no  one  thought  that  '^SchooJ  Without  Schools" 
was  equ  ji  to  the  regular  school  or-orjram,  and  certainly  .all  were  anticipating 
the  resumption  of  the  regular  srlioo!  program  which  beqan-March  7. 

One  of  the  prine  outcomes  of  a  program  of  th'is  nature  was  that  it  had 
great  human  relations  value.    It  is  my  belief  that  there  wa^  an  iljiprovement 
in  studnet-teacher  relationships  as  well  as  teacher-parent  relatiof^ships. 
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teacher-administrator  relationships  were  greatly  improved  as  a  result  of 
this  program.    It  helped  all  segments  of. the  educational  connunity, 
including  parents,  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  tasks  that  other 
parts  of  the  education  community  perform.    One  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Columbus  experience  is  that  there  was  no  systematic  evaluation  of  the  program 
other  than  that  carried  out  by  the  team  from  Weatern  Michigan  University  and 
others.    There  was  no  internal  system  operating  to  monitor  the-  new  and 
innovative  techniques  that  teachers  were  using  to  educate  youngsters.  The 
only  possible  method  of  gathering  this,  information,  ex  post  facto,  would 
be  on  an  informal  basis,  form  teachers  as  they  internally  share  information 
that  can  be  compiled. 

Po:>ibly  many  of  the  media  presentations  can  and  will  be  analyzed 
^later  as  well  as  newspaper  and  radio  presentations.    Unfortunately,  much 
of  the  new  strategies  developed  by  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  for  teaching 
youngsters  outside  of  the  school  walls  will  not  be  -formally  recorded  for 
prosperity. 
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School  Without  Schools 
Site  Visitation  Report 

by  •  - 

Richard  Munsterman 

^This  information  is  my  report  for  the  "School  Without  Schools" 
Program..  It  consists  of  my  interpretations  and  conclusions  based  on 
the  interviews  and  information  supplied  to  me  about  the  following 
issues:  ' 

1.  What  factors  led  to  the  development  of  the  SWS  program? 

2.  How  much  pgwer  have  the  public  utilities  over  public  education? 

3.  Is  the  SWS  program  in  violation  of  any  laws  or  contracts? 

4.  Who  were  the  key  non-school  actors  in  developing  the  SWS  orogram? 
What  did  they  do? 

5.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  SWS  program? 

6.  Could  the  SWS  program  succeed  without  a  crisis? 

7.  How  v/ould  a  school  system  prepare  itself  for  a  crisis  of  this 
nature?    .  ■ 

8.  What  steps  were  necessary  to  develop  and  implement  the  SWS 
c  program? 
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QUESTION:   What  factors  led  to  the  development  of  the  SWS  program? 
^  AftALYSIS:   The  emergency  that  led  to  the  SWS  program  was  a  short  term- 
problem  of  unusually  cold  weather  and  the  long  term  problem  of  Columbia 
Gas  of  Ohio,  Inc.,  in  supplying  the  natural  gas  needs  of  the  Columbus 
area.    According  to  the  Mayor  and  other  school  persons  interviewed,  the 
gas  shortage  in  the  area  started  five  years  ago.    For  the  past  three 
years,  schools  wrre  curtailed  in  their  gas  allotment  by  40  percent  as 
they  were  this  year  at  the  beginning  of-  the  heatipg*  season.   But  due 
to  the  past  warmer  winters,  this  curtailment  caused  the  Columbus 
School  System  a  few  problems.    The  extreme  cold  of  the  1975-77  winter 
was  very  unusual—1  in  10,000  probability  of  thisjjappening.  This 
was  what  brought  this  crisis  to  a  critical  situation. 

The  Columbus  school  system  had  reacted  to  this  problem  by  starting 
a  conversion  process  of  changing^thefr  heating  system-ti^inu*l-ti--fuel 
installations,  and  practicing  strong  conservation  procedures. 

Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio,  Inc.,  had  made  provisions  for  additional 
interstate  gas  supplies  the  pfevious  winter  and  again  this  winter 
but  alloca^ted  this  yea:^s  supply  according  to  prbcedures  that  would  ha)/e 
cost  the  users  additionalmoney  because  they  had  to  use  this  high  cost 
gas  first.    Few  users  opt^  for  this  option  which  was  a  very  sound 
management  decision  considering  the  probability  of  the  weather  deviating 
10  percent  from  normal  is  1  in  100. 

According  to  Columbus  Gas,  the  requirement  to  use  the  intgr state  - 
gas  v/as  based  upon  the  cost  saving  management  decision  of  the  company. 
In  order  to  insure  the  additional  12  to  13  billion  cubic  feet  supply 
v/hen  needed,  they  had  to  guarantee  purchase  before  the  heating  season 
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of  1975-77.    Again,  this  decision  was  based  on  the  same  probabilities 
of  the  weather  deviating  fro.-n  normal  and  if  the  gas  was  not  needed, 

( 

it  would  have  cost  the  company  millions  of  dollars. 

Another  factor  that  musfe  be  considered  was  the  design  capacity 
of  Columbia  Gas'  distribution  system  which-  is  -4*'F.   When  the  tempera- 
ture drops  below  this  temperature  for  extended  periods  of  timei  the 
gas  company  must  curtail  its  industrial  and  large  commercial  users.  / 
Schools  are  classified  as  large  commercial  users  by  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  Ohio  and  have  been  since  the  1930's.    This  constraint  • 
of  the  distribution  system  would  have  closed  Columbus  schools  using 
natural  gas  for  about  five  days  without  cinv  shortage  in  supplies.- 

Another  issue  that  probably  had  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
decision  to  close  the  Columbus  schools  was  "Paychecks  vs  Schools". 
This  issue  was  stated  in  most  interviews-as  -a  major  variable  in  the 
decision ^to^^urtail  gas  supplies  to  schools. 

In  conclus*i>a,^J:he^closing  of  Columbus  schools  this  year  was  an 
event  due  to  the  extreniely  cold  weather  and  some  management  decisions 
based  upon  probability  values  of  the  weather  peviating  from  normal.  ■ 
This  sam.e  emergehcy  could  happen  again  unless  schools  convert  their 
facilities  to  mujti-fual  heating  systems,  the  Public  Utility  Con-^i  si  ion 
of  Ohio  changes  its  allocation  priorities,  and  Columbus'  Gas  increases 
its  storage  capacjity  and  is  allocated  a  greater  cuantity  of  interstc 
gas.  !  ■  •      •  '  " 

I  ' 

Based.upon  tihe  data  in  Exhibits  IV  and  VI  and  other  information 
provided  i-n  the  interviews,  the  closing  of  Columbus  schools  tould  not 
have  been  presented  this  year  unless  the  ^chool  system  would  have  ' 
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'  converted  to  bottled  -gas  at  extremely  high  cost  during  this  emergency. 

/ 

Dayton  school  system  made  this  conversion  at  an  increased  cost  of 
$475,000.  / 

QUESTION:    How  much  power  has  the  public  utilities  over  public  education? 
ANALYSIS:    There  was  no  ind;i cation  from  any  source  that  the  crisis  was 
an  attempt  to  control  publit  education.    Schools  appeared  to  be  an 
innocent  party  in  a  nati'onal'^ problem  of  control  over  the  supply  and 

r  ' 

price      natural  gas.    The  extreme  cold  winter  of  }976-77  caused 

•:  / 

more, problems  than  ajiticipated  in  this  conflict.    The  Ohio  Senate  has 
an  investigation  upderway  to  determine  if  ttiore  is  an  organized  with- 
"  holding  action  by  the  major  gas  producers  to  withhold  natural  gas  from 
the  interstate.'market. 

/ 

QUESTION:  ,Is  the  SWS  program  in  violation, of  any  laws  or  contracts? 
ANALYSIS:    Due  to  master  contracts  with  the  teachers  and  other  employees 
of  the"  Columbus  public  schools  which  , involves  school  calendars,  loss 
of  pay,  and  teaching     ys,  it  was  necessary  to  negotiate  memorandums 
of  agreement  with  the     groups  (see  Exhibits  I  and  II).    These  agreemr  .ts 
provided  foi  calTndar  changes  and  expected  duties  of  the  staff  dUrinij 
the  emergency. 

Another  legal  problem  was  the  use  of  non-school  facilit'  .  di;d 
'liability  coverage  for  the  school  system  and  the  teachers.    A  procedure 
v/as  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  syster:i*s  insurance  agent  whereby 
any  facility  used  must  be  approved  and  inspected  in  advance  by  a  school 
adii?inistrator  and  the  fire  department. 
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Ohio  has  a  legal  requirement  that  school  mQst  be  in  operation 
182  days  (Ohio  Revised  Code  3314.48).    In  addition  schools  may  close 
up  to  five  days  for  calainities  such  as  weather,  epidemics,  etc. 
Teachers  and  other  school  employees  would  not  lose  pay  for  these  days. 
In  order  for  the  SWS  program  to  function  ,for  up  to  three  weeks^  it 
was  necessary  for  the  legislative  bodies  of  Ohio  to  pass  emergency 
legislation.    Senate  Bill  No,  51  (see  Exhibit  III)  allowed  schools 
an  additional  15  days  due  to  this  emergency.    This  bill  v/as  passed 
in  less  than  10  days  during  normal*  sessions  of  the  Ohio  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

An  important  issue  that  the  school  system  had  to  consider  was 
to  pay  teachers  for  staying  at  home  or  to  pay  teachers  fur  operating 
a  program  in  less  than  desirable  facilities.    The  SWS  program  was  a   -  . 
legal  alternative  after  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  No.  51  and  the 
other  agreements  between  the  employee  organizations. 

QUESTION:   Who  were  the  key  non-school  actors  in  developing  the 
SWS  program?  -  What  did  they  do? 

.ANALYSIS;    Mayor  Tom  Moody  and  his  staff.    This  group  helped  coordinate 

tjie  use  of  co-nmunity  facilities"  for  the  SWS  program.    The.  Mayor  also 

was^ very  active  behind  the  scenes  lending  his  support. 

'.Senator  Oliver  Ocasek  and  Representative  Vernal  "Riffe,  Jr.  Both 

of  these  persons  were  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  No.  51 

Columbus  Dispatch  which  provided  in  their  news  coverage  the  crisis 

the  Classroom  Extra,  and  the  attendance  "of  a  reporter  as  an  observer 

at  all  school  cabinet  sessions. 
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Columbus  Fire  Department  for  inspecting  all  non-school  facilities 
used  in  the  SWS  program. 

Columbus  Catholic  School  System  in  developing  plans  for  closing 
buildings  and  operating  in  reduced  facil ities  prior  to  the  crisis. 

Columbus  radio  and  TV  stations  v/hich  supplied  the  facilities, 
air  time,  and  expertise  in  producing  the  educational  programsV 

Private  agencies  which  opened  their  facilities  and  providect^ 
staff  for  educational  tours. 

Ohio  State  University  which  "provided  programs  and  facilities. 

QUESTION:  ^  What  was  the  cost  of  the  SWS  program?    ^  ' 
ANALYSIS:   The  major  cost  of  the  SWS  program  wa;?' a*^ foregone  activity 
cost  of  using  staff  in  planning  and  operating  the  SWS  program.  During 
this  crisis  most  of  their  normal  duties  Wi^re  suspended  or  reduced  in 
scope  so  that  they  could  devote  full  time  to  the  program. 

Additional  costs  to  the  Columbys  school  system  were  for  supplies 
and  materials  for  the  TV  and  radio  programs.    This  v/as  estimated  to 
be  $10,000.    Other  increased  costs  were  gasoline  and  maintenance  for 
buses,  maintenance  personnel  for  building  closing^,  and  the  addition 
of  substitute  teachers  for  those  involved  in  the  TV  and  radio  programs 
Offsetting  these  cost  increases  were  reduced  overtime  for  bus  drivers, 
reduction  in  heating  and  lighting  expanses  in  the  closed  buildings, 
reduced  use  of  substitute  teachers,  and  some  reduction  fn  the  use  of 
classroom  supplies. 

In  addition  to  the  school  system  costs,  the  radio  and  TV  stations 
were  estimated  to  be  losing  $100,000  in  advertising  revenue  potential. 
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The  Classroom  Extra  was  estimated"  to  have  a  cost  if  the  space  was 
purchased  of  $4,000  per  day.  All  of  these  institutions  have  some 
foregone  staff  activity  costs  that'were  not  estimated. 

The  City  of  Columbus  allocated  to  the  'Columbus  schopl  ..system 
^25,000  to  be  used  to  pay  for  buses  for  educational  field^trios 
The  city  also  had  a  large  foregone  activity  cost  f on- opera ting^encT 
maintaining  their  facilities  that  would  normally  be  on  reducedXhours 
and  staff  during  this  time  period. 

Other  private  and  public  agencies  had  foregone  staff  activity 
costs  that  were  not'  estimated  for  running  the  greater  than  norjnal 
educational  tours  through  their  facilities.  ' 

In  summary,  the  SWS  program  did  not  cost  the  Columbus  school 
system  any  large  direct  dollar  expenditures.   The  biggest  costs 
were  foregone  staff  activity  costs.    If  the  services  of  the  radio, 

♦ 

TV,  and/or  newspap.er  were  direct  costs  to  the  school  system,  it  is" 
doubtful  if  the  program  would  have  been  economically  feasible. 

QUESTION:    CouTd  the  SWS  program  succeed  without  a  crisis? 
ANALYSIS:    No.    The  SWS  program  worked  because  both  the  staff  and 
school  administrators  faced  a  common  enemy.    Also,  the  SWS  program 
provided  the  teachers  and  administrators  with  the  opportunity  to  y 
be  innovative  and  creative  and  to  do  this  in  the  limelight  of  the 
public  due  to  TV  and  newspaper  coverage.    The  "Hawthor^,^ Effect" 
was  operating  in  the  beginning  of  the  crisis.   Teachers,  students, 
and 'schools  v/ere  receiving  front  page  nev/s  coverage.    Towards  the  en( 
of  the  program  it  was  page  "three"  news.    Interviews  with  teachers 
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I  and' administrators  indicatod  that  the  "Hawthorne  Effect"  has  worn 
off  and  lets  get  back  to  regular  school. 

QUESTION:    How  would  a  school  system  prepare  itself  for  a  crisis  .of  v  . 
this  nature? 

ANALYSIS:    1.    Develop  some  general  guidelines  for  the  operation  of  • 
schools  in  a  reduced  state.  \  -    .  . 

2.  Identify  key  staf^f  who  have  technical  and' functional  knowledge' 
about  tbe  total  school  system. 

3.  Review  any  laws,  contracts,  and  insurance  policies  for 
provisions  for  operating  other  than  the  normal  school  day. 

4.  NPlan  for  a  communication  center  with  extra  phone  lines. 

5.  Plan  for  a  communication  release  network  with  all  local 
nev/s  media.  '  ~ 

6.  Establish  a  cabinet  of  central  office  staft>  board  members, 
teacher  and  other  organization  representatives  for  dealing  with  daily 
problems. 

7.  '   Plan  for  building  administrators  to  be  the  key  corpmunication 
person  with  their  staffs. 

U\    Develop  logistic  plans  for 

a.  Food  service 

\ 

b.  \  Transportation 

c.  School  supplies  and  equipment 

d.  Operations  and  maintenance  of  buildings 

9.    As  soon  as  possible  determine  an  endingdate  for  the  crisis. 
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QUESTION:   WhaV  steps  were  neces.sacy.  t\) -develop  and  implement  the  ' 
SWS  program?  . ,        '  .       .  \ 

fr^^'-^^^S-   The  Coluinbus^Public  Schools: Handbook  for  School  Without 
SchooU  is  a  very  complete  guide  for  planning  an  educational  crisis.  / 
The  following  sections  are  to^present  the  major  concerns  for  'cooinunl cations, 

personnel,  and  other  educational  support  systems  used  lA  the 
SWS  program? 

The  major  items  that  should  be  presented  in  the  corrjnunication 
section  are: 

1.  List  of  contact  persons  for  all  news  media  sources 

2.  Information  center  with  lists  cf  persons  and  afeas  of 


responsibilities 


ERIC 


3.  Schedjle  of  school  assignments  and  location'^of  all 
building  administrators 

4.  Statement  of  school  board  resolution  concerning 
emergency 

5.  Guidelines  for  all  staff  to  use  in  dissemination  of 
all  communications 

6.  List  of  persons  to  contact  for  generating  support  for 
emergency.    List  of  community  leaders^ 

7.  List  of  police,  fire,  and  other  critical  services  who 
need  to  plan  for  the  emergency.  '  'i 

Issues  that  deal  with  staff  assignments  and  responsibiliti 

are:    -  .  ' 

/ 

1.  Memorandums^ of  agreement '.between  the  school  board  and 
employee  organisations  .concerning  changes  during  the 
emergency 

2.  List  of  responsibilities' and  duties  of  the  various  staff 
^  categories 

3.  Assignments  for  school  nurses,  counselors,  custodial, 
maintenance,  and  lunch  room  personnel 
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4,  Rules  relating  to  student  attendance  and  use  of  facilities 
and  supplies 

5.  Principals  responsibilities  during  the  emergency* 
6..  Coordination  of  special  programs  such  as, 

al    Special  education 

b.  Vocational  and  technical  education 

c.  Interschool  athl3tic  events  and  practices 
Information  that  is  needed  by  the  staff  concerning  community/ 

resources  should  list: 

1.  Avai/ability 
Program^description 

3*    Group  size 

4.  Age  level  ;^ 

5.  Method  of  reserving  the  facility 

6.  Schedules  of  TV,  radio,  or  newspaper  educational 
supplements  or  programs. 

Procedures  need  to  be  established  by  the  central -office  for  the 
following  activities:  ^  i 

^  1.    Use  of  non-school  facilities.    Inform  police  and  fire 
^'  departmelits  of  their  use 

2.  'Transportation  routes  and  services  .  ' 
3.    time  schedules  and  routes 

b.  .  Supervision  assignments 

c.  Field  trip  procedures 

3.  'Record  keeping  procedures  for  student  and  staff  data 
4*    Lunch  program  fee  collection 

5.   ^School  moth-balling  procedures 
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6. 


Emergency  storage  procedures  for 
a.    Art  supplies 


b. 


Audio-visual  equipment 


c.  Business  office  education  equipment 

d.  Lunch  room  supplies  and  equipment  ' 

e.  Industrial  arts  area  equipment  and  supplies 

f.  Library  supplies 

g.  Physical  education  lockers 


g.    Musical  equipment 

7-    Record  keeping  procedures  for  removal  of  any  equipment  or 
supplies  from  building''  due  to  extremes  in  temperature 

8.  Mail  delivery  schedule 

9.  Scheduling  of  additional  trash  collection 


*1K'  Provisions  for  additional  phone  equipment  in  buildings 

12.  Procedures  for  ordering  supplies  and  delivering  them  to 
the  staff  in  their  new.  building  assignments 

13,  Develop  logistic  systems  for  moving  food,  supplies.,  and 
equipment  to  the  needed  locations 


lyr^lT  schedules  arid  reporting 
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EXHIBITS  ON  FILE  RELATING  TO  SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS  INTERVIEWS 


EXHIBIT  I 
and  II 


EXHIBIT  III 

EXHIBIT  IV 
EXHIBIT  V 

EXHIBIT  VI 

EXHI&IT  VII 
EXHIBIT  VIII  - 
EXHIBIT  IX 
EXHIBIT  X 

EXHIBIT  XI 
EXHIBIT  XII 


Hemorandum  of  Agreement  between  Columbus  Board  of  Education 
and  OAPSE,  Columbus  Public  Schools  Chapter.  Concerned  with 
Educational  Aids  and  Food  Service  Personnel.     *  * 

Copy  of  Senate  Bill  No.  51  -  To  provide  for  15  days  fop 
energy  shortage  scl\ool  closings  during  the  1975-77  scfiool' 
year,  and  to  declare  an  emergency. 

Degree  Days  Chart  by  Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio,  Inc.       .  • 

Copy  of  Curtailment  Levels  by  States  of  Gas  by  Columbia  Gas 
of  Ohio,  Inc.     '  . 

Weekly  Weatner  Comparison  for  Calender  Period  -  November,  1976 
to  Date  with^^tual  Weather  for  Same  Period  Last  Year. 
Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio,  Inc. 

Copy  of  February  21,. 1977, news  release  by  Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio 
Inc.  on  increased  gas  allocation. 

Series' of  Press  Releases  of  the  Mayor's  ^Office  concerned  with 
the  Energy  Crisis.  .  '  • 

Survey  of  School  Closings  in  Ohio  due  to  Weather  and  Lack  of 
Enerqv  from  Senator  0.  Ocasek's  Office. 

Letter  from  Attorney  General  of  Ohio  Concerning  Public  Law 
Revised  Code  Section  4905.302.   This  was  in  response  to 
Mr.  White  of  Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio,  Inc. 

Press  Statements  by  Senator  Oliver  O^asek  and  Representative 
Vein  Riffe.  .  '  ' 

Copies  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  -  "Classroom  Extra"  - 
February  1,  1977  to  February  22,  1977.  " 
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Bpard  of  Education   ,   *  "  122  February  i,  1977 


HEMORA.N-DUM  OF  AGREEMENT  (77-3-45) 
;    , '  ?  W 

'  .The  Columbus  Board  of  Education  and  the  Columbus  Education  Association 

hereby  agree  to  the  following  school  calendar  changes  and  to  the  guidelines ' 
sej  forth  herein  relative  to  the  emergency  closing  of  aost  Columbus  Public 
Sc|iool  buildings  as  a  result  o^f  the  natural  gas  shortage,  currently  being  • 
«*  experienced  by  the  Columbus  Public  Schools:  '    *     ""'^  " 

/  .  Calendar  Changes 

.         •"•  ■  " 

1.  The  Professional  Meeting  day  previously  scheduled  for  February  21,  1977 
shall.be  eliminated.    An  Emergency  Planning  day  shall  be  observed 

.    Wednesday,  Feb^ary  2,  1977  as  a  day  for  teachers  to  plan  with  their 
buildiug  administrators  for  activities  to  take  place  during  'the 
emergency  closing.    At  least  half  of  said  Emer-fee^cy  Planning  day  shall 
be  reserved,  for  individual  preparations  by  teachers.- 

2.  The  spring  break  days  previously  scheduled  for  April  11  through  15, 
1977  shall  be  observed  as  a  winter  break  to  be  scheduled  February  28  *■ 
through  March  4,  1977.  •      V  ■ 

Emergency  Guidelines 

1.      The  Columbus  Board  of  Education  ^nd  the  teachers  of  the  Columbus. Public 
Schools,  represented  by  the  Columbus  Education  Association,  shall 
end'eavor,  during  the  period  of  emergency  cloi;ing  to  provide -the  best 
possible  education  for  pupils  of  the  school  system  under  the  emergancv 
conditions  by  utilizing  available  community  facilities  and  resources  * 
in  addition  to  available  school  system  facilities  and  resources. 

Z.      During  the  period  of  emergency  closing  teachers  shall  be  assigned  duties 
or  shall  undertake  duties  usually  associated  with  the  teaching  profession 
anc  shall  not  be  assigned  duties  of  a  '^raake  work"  nature,  extensive 
clerical  duties,  or  assignments  not  usually  associa.ted  with  the. teaching 
profession.      ,  . 

3.  Parcicipation  in  the  programs  designed  for  presentation  in  the  media 
shall  be  on  a  voluntary  basis.  .  ^^^^ 

4.  Participation  in  activities  beyond  the  normal  work  day  of  teachers 
shall  be  on  a  voluntary  basis.  '  ' 

5.  Teachers  shall  have  no  less  than  the  normal  preparation,  planning,  and 
lunch  periods  provided  during  the  regular  school  year,  on  a  weekly 
average. 
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6. 


shi?t  L  !^J^M.  .Resolution  Committee,  composed  of-  four  member's 

L^r'         ^    to^expeditfe  the  resolution  of  problems  related 
to  the  emergency  plosing  ,or  programs  and  activ,ities  arising  th§?ef  rom 
The  committee  shalL  report. at  least  weekly  to  the  SuperinJLdent  frd 
unLr'rK'  ^"'""^"^  Education  Association  and  sSaU  operale 

CE^BoI^d  Mai::r%Ve°e^:;.?°^^^"^-  -  ^^^^^^  ^08  TZ' 


It? 


COLU>B'JS  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

0?  THE  COLUMBUS  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


By  ^     ^  ^ 

«♦  Sc-j^ven  Boiey,  President  /I 
^  I.  ' 


Johit'E 

/ 


lis.  Superintendent 


COLL->SUS  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

By 


Theodore  W.  Thoriss,  President 

/2, 


-^ac^urgess,  Executive  Director    -  ^ 


seconded  by_Dr..  Walker,  that:  the  above  reccntrandatio-:  and 

the  i-i^oranaum  of  Agrc^fTT^nt  be  approved.  •"<i^.uat.io..  ana 

AYES:    ll^-.^gon"'/^''''^^'^'^^'"'  ^*  I-t.  Boley,  Dr.  Hainlar, 
i:OES:  Mone 
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WSMORAUDtJM  OF  ACRE2MENT  ,  -[gg 

Represantaclvea  for  the  Coluobua  Bo^d  of  Education  and  OAPSE,  Coluisbua  Public 
Schools  Chapter,  hereby  agree  to' the  following  eaergency  guidelines' and 
apkaowlege  the  following  calendar  changes  related  to  the" emergency  closing 
6*f  most  C61uabu3  Eublic  Scfiool  buildings -as  a  result  of  the  natural  gas  ^ 
shortage  .belles  experienced  by  the  Qolucbus  Public  Schools. 

/;  -  * 

In  the  event  the  Colucibus  Board  of  Education /re-schedules  spring  break  front  '* 
April  11  through  April  15,  1977  to  February  28  through  March  4,  1977,  holidays 
provided  classified  eiaployees  covered  by  Section  14.1  of  the  current  Board/OAPSE 
Agreement  shall  be  observed  on  March  3,  and  March  4,^ 1977  and  holidays  provided 
classified  enployees  and  educational  aides  covered  by  Sectiorl  1^4»5  shall^be 
•observed  February  28  through  March  4,  1977  •   :  ^^""""^^ 

EMERGENCY  GUIDELINES   '  '  ^  , 

The  eaergency  closing'  of  many  school  buildings  may  result  in  an  interruption  in 
the  normal  vork  activities  of  some  educational  aides  and  classified  employees 
such  as  rood  service  personnel,    Such  employees  should  first  be  of feted  uork^ 
within  their  classification.    If  such  work  is  not  available,  employees  ^ 
should  be  offered  other  reasonably  suitable  work.    The  hour^'bf  work 
offered  will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  employee's  regular  scheduled  hours 
of  work  on  a  weekly  basis  or  two-thirds  of  such  schedules  hours  if  the 
work  offered  is  on  an  ovartice  basis.    If  employees  who  are  so  reassigned 
elect  an  unpaid  status  for  the  period  of  the  emergency  they  shall  do  so 
without  loss  of  paid  holidays  which  occuf  during  the  emergency  period. 
Employees  who  elect  an  unpaid  sialys  will  have  their  life  and  medical 
insurance  coverage  maintained  on  the  same -basis  as  existe'd  on 
February  7,  1977,  the  beginning  of  the  emergency  period.    All  provisions  j 
of  the  current  Agreement  between  the  Colunbus  Board  of  Education  and  ' 
OAPSB,  Colucbus  Public  Schools  Chapter  shall. continue  during "this  \ 
emergency  period,  except  as  provided  in  this  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
between  the^Columbus  Public  Schools  Administration  and  the  Columbus 
public  Scitt^ls  Chapter, 
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(Amended  Senato  BUl  No.  51) 


AN  ACT 


r 


To-provide  for  15  days  for  energy  shortage 
school  closings  during  the  1976-1$77  school 
year,"  and  to  declare  an  emergoicy.  ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio:  ^ 

Section  L  Notwithstanding  sections  SS1S.48»  SS18.48L 
8313.482,  S31S.484,  8313.485,  and  8317.01  of  the  Kevised'Code,  for 
purposes  of  such  sections  the  first  15  days  during  the  1976-1977 
'school  y^kr  on  and  after  January  S,  1977sOn  which  the  idiools  of 
any  school  district  were  scheduled  in*the  cUsf^  adopted  school 
calendar  to  be  open  for  instruction  with  pupils  in  attendance  but, 
in  the  determination  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
were  not  so  open  because  of  a  lack  or:  potential  lack  of  Heating  fuel 
sufficient  to  enable  the -schools  to  be  iit  for  school  use  or  becaxzse 
of  the  issuance,  amendment,  recision,  or  suspension  of  a  rule  under 
section  122.87  of  the  Revised  Code,  shall  be  deemed  tor  be  days  the 
schools  were  open  for  ii^ruction  with  pupils  in  attendance.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  -Section  2  of  this  act^  all  persons  employed 
by  a^board  of  education  and  scheduled,  to  work  oh  such  days  but  not 
required  by  the  board  to  so  work  shall,  for  purposes  of  all  provisions 
of  T|tle  XXXIII  and  Chapter  414i:  of  the  Revised  Code-  and  any 
agreements  adopte^yunder  such  title  or  chapter,  be  deemed  to  have 
been  employed  and  to  have  worked  on  such  day  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  hours  th.ey.were  scheduled  or  would  ordinarily  have  been, 
required  tojworkon  such  day,  as  determined  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction*  *     <  .  .  • 

Section  2.  Section  1  of  this  act  ^oes  not  piuhibit  a  board  pf 
education  from  requiring  any  employee  scheduled  to  work  on -any 
day  scheduled  in  its  adopted  school  calendar  as  a  day  the  schools 
are  to  be  open  for  instruction  .with  pupils  in  attendance  to  work 
on  such  day,  nor  does  it  alTect  any  provision  of  existing  law  or 
any  agreement  adopted  thereto  if  an  employee  does  not  work  the 
number  of  hours  required  by  the  board  on  such  day* 

•  * 

Section  S.  This  act  Js  hereby^declared  to  be  an  emergency 
measure  necessary  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the  pubUc 
peac§,  health,  and  jjafety.  The  reason  for  such  necessity  lien  in  the 
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fact  that  the  immediate  action  is  necessary  to  pennit  school  districts 
to  close  schools  because  of  fuel  shortages  without  jeopardizing  their 
financial  conditions  by  eliminating  the  need  for  employees  to  receive 
or  employers  to  pay  unemployment  compensation  benefits  for  15 
days  of  fuel  shortage  closings,  giving  employees  full  pay  and  other 
remuneration  for  such  days^  if  thej''  are  not  required  to  work,  and 
requiring  any  fuel  closings  in  excess  of  tBe  15  extra  days  granted 
by  this  act  to  be  made  up  prior  to  July  1,  1977»  Therefore,  this  act 
shall  go Jnto  immediate  effect,  \ 

 \  .   \ 


Speaker  of  tM'Emae  of  Representatives. 


President  of.  the  Senate. 


Passed  .  1977 


Approved  I  ^  1977 


Governor. 


This  act  is  not  of  a  general  and  permanent  nature  and  does 
not  require  a  code  section  number/  ^' 


Director^  Legislative  Service  Commission. 

Filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  ,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  the  day  of  ,  A.  D.  1977, 


,            Secretary  of  State. 
-File  No.   Effective  Date  : 


(Amended  Scnato  Bill  No.  51> 

AN  ACT 


To  provide  for  15  days  for  energy  shortago  school 
closings  during  the  197G4077  aehool  year,  and  to 
declare  an  emergency* 


...     Introduced  by  "     ,  ^  ^ 

•  '         '  "     ■      .     '  ' 

'  MESSRS*  JACKSON-CELEBREZZE-COLLINS-    '  '  ./ 

GAETII-MAHONEY-MILLESON-ROBERTO- 

SPEdC-ZIMMERS-LUKENS-CARNEY-BOWEN-MESHEL-COX-  ' 
SCHWARZWALDER--GALABRESE--MS.VALIQUETTE--^IESSRS,  BOGGS-R.  JAMES-SKEEN-ZEHNER-SAWYER-L.  BRO^^N-LOCKER 

'  Passed  by  Senate,-  ^  '  ^     ~     ^  ' 


Passed  by  the  Heme  of  Representatives, 


1977 


■  Filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Sla.t9  .,\  .\  -  {:  V'_x 

at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  ,•  ■     '■ ;'  -  v.  ;  ■ 


Jay  of  '.  ,A.J>.1977 


p    '  Secretary  of  Stcte,  ^ 
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•DEGREE- DAYS     •  Exhibit  IV 

COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  OHIO.  INC, 


DEGREE  DAYS-rl400 


--I200 


MONTHS 


Exhibit  V 
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CURTAILMENT  LEVELS  cJY  STATES 


COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  OHIO 


Residential  and  human  needs  \ 

2.  Commercial  and  Industrial  us  j^ng 
over  200  Mcf  a  month  (excluding 
industrial  food  processing)  . 

3.  Large  Commercial  . 

k.  Large  Non-*Substi  tut'able  Industrial 
Loads  (Million  or  more  a  month)- 
Excluding  Food  Processors  . 

5*  Large  Substi tutable  Industrial 
Loads  (Million  or  more  a  month) 

6*  \arge  industrial  boiler  loads 


Nov.  1,  1976 
0  % 


0  % 


10  % 


Jan,  1,  1977 
0  % 

10  %(Jan.  10) 
50  % 

50  % 


65  % 
100  % 


Ho.  of  Customers  Affected:    1,650  industrial;  13,300  commercial 


COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

K  Residential  and  human  needs 
2*  Remaining  commercial  loads  ^ 

3.  Remaining  industrial  loads 

4.  Remaining  large  industrial  loads 
Large  Commercial  loads  except  schools 

 Schools  


^0  % 

kO  %  (Max) 
10  %  (MaxL 


5.  Large  Industrial  boiler  loads 
with  installed  alternate 
fuel  capability 


100  % 


No.  of  Customers  Affected:    370  industrial,  ^16  commercial 

c 

COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  MARYLAND 


1.  Residential  and  human  needs 

2.  Remaining  Commercial  Loads 
3*  Small  Industrial  Loads 

Large  Commercial  Loads 
5.  Large  Industrial  Loads  with 

Alternate  Fuel  Capability 
6*  Large  Industrial  Boiler  Loads 


0  % 
90  % 


No.  of  Customers  Affected:    27  industrial,  zero  commercial 
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100 
100 


Feb.  1,  1977 
0  % 

'30  %  (Max) 
85  %' 

85  % 

100  % 
100  % 


0  % 
0  % 

65  % 

kO  %  (Max) 
10  %  jMax)_ 


100  % 


20  % 
100  % 


b  % 
0  % 

loa  % 

100  % 

kO  %  (Max) 
10  ^  (Max)- 


100  % 


100  % 
100  % 


Prepared  by  the  Public  Relations  Department 
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-2- 


Nov.  1,  1976 


Jan.  1,  1977 


Feb.  1,  1977 


COLUMBIA  GAS, OF- KENTUCKY 


1. 
2. 
3. 


5. 
6. 


Residential  and  human  needs 
Remaining  Commercial  loads 
Small  Industrial  Loads 

a.  Large  Commercial -^Loads 

b.  Large  Industrial. -Loads  without 
■alternate  fuel  capability 

Large  Industrial  Lio^ds  With 
Alternate  Fuel  Capability 
Large  Industrial  Boiler  Loads 


% 
% 
% 


10  % 

10  % 

100  %' 

100  % 


Hq.  of  Customers  Affected:    92  industrial,  10,115  commercial 


COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


% 
% 

% 

% 


5... 


No.. of  Customers  Affected:    190  industrial,  200  commercial 


Residential  and  small  commercial  0  % 

(Less  than  50  Mcf/day) 

(a)  Firm  industrial  S  commercial 

plant  pju5tection  '  0 

(b)  Large  commercial  loads  (50  Mcf/day)  0 

(c)  Small  firm  industrial  loads  (up  to 
300  Mcf/day)  0 
.(d)  Firm  Industrial  feedstock  and  50 

-PXac^LSjslng JLo.a.ds_nojL_s  pec.i.fled  In  [  

2(a)  and  2(b) 

AM  Industrial  requirements  not 

listed  in  2,  ^  or  5.  100  % 

Large  firm  industrial  boiler  loads 

(More  than  1,500  Mcf/day)  with 

alternate  fuel  capability  100  % 

Large  firm  Industrial  rboi  ler"  loads 

(3;000  Mcf/day)  with  alternate  fuel 

capability.  100  % 
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0  % 

.  0% 
'    0  % 
iiO  % 

55  % 

100  % 
100  % 


0  % 


,0  % 

.  0  % 


0  % 

6^  %  (Jan.  16) 


100  % 


100  % 


100  % 


0  % 

35  % 

160  % 

75  % 

100  % 

10.0  % 

100  % 


0  % 


60  % 

100  % 

100  % 

100  % 


100  % 


100  % 


100  % 
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Nov.  1,  1976  .Jan.  1,  1977         Feb.  1,  1977 


COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  VIRGINIA 


1.  Residential  and  human  needs  without 

alternate  fuel  capability  0  %   „  0  %  0  % 

2.  Small  Commercial  and  Industrial 

.  Requirements  without  Alternate         /  '  ' 

Fuel  capability  0  %  0  %  Q  % 

3.  Large  Commercial  and  Industrial 

Requi  rements  without  Alternate'         /  ' 

Fuel  Capability  0  %  .    0  %     '  /  Qi% 

k.  Requirements  for  Human  Needs   ^  "  . 

with  Alternate  Fuel  Capability  '  ,    ^  0  %  .   ^  0  %      \       ,  Q  % 

5.  Requi rements  wi th  Alternate  Fuel 

Capability  not  under  other  categories  0  %       >  100  %  '(Jan,  20)'     100  % 

6.  Large  boi  ler  fu^l  requirements  ^  '  100  %  >100  %      "  \  100  % 

7.  Interruptibfe  (all  classes)  100  %    .  100%  100% 


No.  .of  Customers  Affected:    kS  industrial,  ^7  commercial 


erJc  ,         .  . 


Nov.  1,  1976  Jan.  1,  1977         Feb.  1,  1977 

COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  NEW  YORK     (announced  1/25/77) 


1  • 

Residential  *and  Human  Needs 

A  0/ 

0  % 

A  0/ 

0  % 

0  % 

2. 

.Remafning  school  loads 

0  % 

0  % 

0  % 

3. 

Rema  infng 'Small  Commercial 

and  Industrial  Loads 

0  % 

0  % 

0  % 

k. 

a.  Remaining  Large  Commercial 

and  Industrial  Loads 

'  0  % 

0  % 

15  % 

b.  Schools  1 

-0  % 

0  % 

.  .    15  % 

5. 

Customers  ^cur-tai  led  during 

197^-75  winter 

0  % ; 

60%  ' 

'  I-  100  % 

6. 

Customers  (all  classes)  with 

installed  dual  fuel  capability 

50  % 

ioo  %■ 

s 

100  7o 

No. 

of  Customers.  Affected:    35  'industrial , 

109  commercial 

! 

COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  OHIO.  INC. 
Weekly  Weather  Comparison  for  Calendar  Period  November,  1976  to 
Date  With  USWB  Normals  and  Actual  Weather  for  Same  Period  Last  Year 


_co . 
o 


■  -p 


X 


.  Normal  DDDs 
Actual  DDDs  Last  Year 
Actual  DDDs  This  Year 

*  Percent  Actual  Deviation 
For  This  Year  Compared  to : 

.  Normals 

Last  Year 


November 
702 
558 
949 


35.2% 
.  70.1X 


December 
1.077 

.  1,020 
1,284 


19. 2Z 
25. 9Z 


-January 
1,161 
1,311. 
1,657 


42. 7Z 
26.4% 


February 
through 
2/13 

478 

496 

552 


15.5% 
11.3% 


Season 
to 
Date 

3,418 

3,385 

4,442 


30.0% 

31.2% 
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Engineering  and  Planning  Department 
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COLUMBIA  QACOF  KSNTUCKY 
COLUMBIA  GAS  Or  WARYUNO 
V  COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  NEW  YORK 
COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  OHIO  *  * 


COIUMBIA  GAS  OF  PENNSYLVA^JIA 
COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  VIRGINIA 
COLUMBIA  GAS  OF  WcST  VIRGINIA 
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COLUMBIA 
GAS 
SYSTEM 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  CONTACT 
GAS  COMPANY  MANAGER  IN  AREA 

OR 

NEWS  DEPARTMENT 

99  N.  FRONT  STREET.  COLL  I'dUS.  OHIO  43215 
TELEPHONE  (614}  460-2400 


FOR  USE  AFTER  2  P.M.  MONDAY,  FEB.  21,  1977 

Substantial  conservation  by  residential  and  small  commercial  gas 
consumers  and  some  improvement  in  gas  supply  will  enable  Colurr.b'ia  Gas  of 
Ohio  to  make  more  natural  gas  available  to  large  commercial  users  including 
schools  —  and  large  industries  that  cannot  .use  an  alternate  fuel. 

The  company  announced  today  that,  beginning  Mar.  1  and  until  further 
notice,  curtailment  of  commercial  customers  that  use  more  than  a  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  a  month  will  be  reddced*  from  85  to  50  per  cent.    Curtailment  of 
large  industrial  uses  without  alternate  fuel  capabi 1 i ty  wi 1 1  be  reduced  from 
85  to  70  per  cent. 

Other  curtailment  the  company  currently  has  in  effect  will  not 

change. 

Today's  action  is  being  taken  under  new  curtailment  guidelines 
established  Friday  (Feb.  18)  by  the  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commrssion  at  the 


request  of  Columbia  Gas, 

Marvin  E.  White,  Columbus,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Columbia  Gas  of 
Ohio,  said  It  would.be  impossible  for  Columbia  to  predict  what  impact  this 
change  will  have  on  operations  of  individual  schools,  businesses  and  industries. 

''Each  customer  will  have  to  evaluate  the  amount  of  gas  made  available 
by  this  change  and  how  it  effects  facilities  and  operations.    Some  may  be  able 
to  resume  operations  immediately;  others  may  not  be  able  to  reopen  at  all/'. 
White  said. 


\er!c 


2  Id. 


more 


'   •    .     WAite  praised  Columbia's  one  minion  residential  and  small  commercial 
.gas  customers  throughout  the" state  for  their  conservation  efforts.    He  said 
Ohioans  can  be  proud  of  their  contribution  to  helping  overcome  the.  severe  1 
energy  shortages  brought  about  by  the  coldest  winter  in  the  history  of  Ohio 
and  the  nation*  "  *  .  . 

\       *      ■st''"sed  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  Columbia's  customers  to 
continye  to  Jceep  thermostats  turned  back  if  the  company  is  to  continue  to 
provide -the  additional  gas  to  those  schools,  businesses  and  industries  that  " 
need  it  so  desperately. 
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Exhibit  VIII  gn 


■  DEPARTMENT  OF  RECREATION  k.HO  PARKS 
*  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  OFFERING 

V 

INDOOR- EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  (Using  unhea-ted  facilities:  schools,  recreation 
 y  centers,  etc.)  

.  --A}  Introduction  to  First  Aid  and  Care  of  Injuries; 

1.  Consideration  of  the  methods  of  prevention  and  care  of  in- 
juries, conditioning  of  athle.tes  and  safety  provisions 

2.  Baste  first  aid  instruction  in  accordance  with  Red  Cross 
,  guidelines  and  standards 

*  \S ) ■ Elementary  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Drama; 

^  •    1.  Course  to  include  instruction  and,  participation  in  acting, 
stagecraft,  sets  and'lightingi  direction,  mime,  creative 
'  dramatics,  stage  movement  and  comedy" 

2.  Field   trips  may  be  included 

C)  Basic  Experiences  "in  Music:  ^  "  /*•'  . 


1.  Course  primarily  deals  in  gjroup  singing,  musical  games, 
instrumental  practice,  discussion  of  music  history,  funda- 
mental music  techniques  and  choral  organization 

0 

0)  Introduction  to  Everyday  Mechanics  and  Equipment  Maintenance 

},  Lecture/Demonstration  class  on  basic  mechanical  techniques 
with  respect  to  maintenance  .and  repair  of  the.  foil  owing; 

„1  J   _     B i  cycl  es    .    .  Ga soltne^Eng jj\es^^„ Automobil es  

Tractors      ^ Heavy  Equipment        Motorcycles  I. 
Trucks  Vans  .  .  ' 

2.  Basic  identification  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  small  tools 
and  shop  equipment- 

E)  Fu ndamental  Danci nq  Techni ques        ■ .  ■  . 

1.  Study  of  basic  dance  movements  to  include:  . 

Modern  Popular  Dance  Square  and -Folk  - 

•  Tap        -       Afro-American   •       . Cheerleading 

2.  Instruction  to  inqlude  demonstlfation;  interpretation  and 
participation 
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•  *  • 

F)   Introduction  to  Physical  Fitness  and  Conditioning 
1.  Calisthenics,  Free  Exercise  and  Rope  Jumping 
2?-Ba-s-ic  Indoor  Sports  Skills  (Basketball,  volleyball.  Group  Games) 
"I    G)   Group  Experiences  in  Creative  Skills 

1.  Course  to-be  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Recreation  and  Parks  Senior  Citizen/Arts  and  Crafts  Program 

2.  Instruction  and  participation  in  the  following  areas: 

Handcrafts  String  Art  '  Ceramics    •     .  • 

Drawing  ■  Neddlecrafts  '  Painting 

Metal  Work  Woodworking  Cooking 

Carving  Glasswork  Weaving 

3.  Field  trips  may  be  included  ; 

H)  Orientation  in  Sports  Officiating  ,  ■ 

1.  Clinics  will  be  offered  for  the  "study  of  playing  rules,  rule 
interpretation,  techniques  and  mechanics  of  officiating  organized 
Softball  and  basketball  programs 

I)  Basic  Gymnastics  and  Human  Bodyl^ovement 

1.  Instruction  to  include  demonstration  and  participation 

2.  Tumbling,  floor  exercises 

3.  Parallel  bars,  balance  beams,  trampoline 
  Basic  body  control  and  movenrant  


ERIC 
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OUTDOOR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  (To  be  operated  at  various  Recreation  and " 
  Park  facilities)  s  

A)  -Bjafsic  Techniques  in  Outdoor  Survival 

-  !•  This  multi -faceted  course  will  primarily  be  concerned  with  out- 
jdoor  survival  during  sub-freezing  weather 

'   2;  Survival  training  will  Include: 

Orienteering  Winter  Camping        Hiking  Techniques 

Backpacking  .Campcrafts  Skills 

B)  Nature  Study  and  Interpretation  '    .  . 

1.  Th^s  course  will  provide  students  with  first-hand,  on-the-site 
experience  in  conjunction  with  the  Franklin  County  Metropolitan 
Park  program    •  ,  '  •  ,  / 

2.  Studies  will  include  wildlife  and  plant  identification,  field 

trips,  lecture  and  instruction  by  park  naturalist  '  ^ 

C)  Techniques  in  Forestry  and  Arboriculture 

.  ••^  j» 

1.  Cpurse  will  include  basic  iiistruction  on  the  value  of  trees  and  wQpd 
products,  tree  identification,  tree  trimming  and  pruning,  nursery 
management  ^and  tree  removal 

1.  • 

2.  Program  will  include  field  work  dnd  participation  with  regard  to 
forestry  activities , 

0)    Group  studies  in  HCr^ti^ulture  and  Gardening' 

1.  Course  will  include  basic  instruction  and  participation  1n  areas  of 
horticulture  to  inclu^de:  ' 

^        Gardening  techniques  Seed  Selection  Landscaping 

Indoor  garden  activities       Plant  Identification  Planting/potting 

2.  Course  will  include  field  trip  and  course  work  at  the  Franklin  Park 
Conservatory  i  '  .  . 

;E)    Introduction  to  Outdoor  Winter  Sports  and  Activities' 

1.  Course  to  include  instruction  and  participation  in  the  following* 
winter  activities:  *         '  . 

Ice  skating                Sledding  Ice  fishing 

Snow  sculpture            Ice  hockey  Winter  games 
Snow  skiing 

2.  Course  will  include  demonstration  as  well  as  participation 

^        .  218  . 
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III.   SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  (Using  special  facilities  within  Columbus) 

A)  Studies  in  Zoological  and  Environmental  Ecology  ^' 

!•  Course  to  include  lecture,  field  trip  and  indepth  analysis  of' 
.    Columbus  Zoo^  facilities  to  include:- 

-  Tour  of  Zoo  displays  by  qualified  Zoological  Guide 

-  Identification  and  study  of  Zoo  animals  and  thejr 
^  environment 

-  Examination  of  Zoo  maintenance  facilities  and  Zoo  »     .  . 

management  program 

B)  Prinbiples  of  Science  and  Industry 

K  Course  work  to  be  conducted  at  the  Center  of  Science  and 
Industry  (COSI)  in  conjunction  with  CQSI  staff 

Z.  Program^  to  include  tour  and  explanation  of  COSI  exhibits, 
historic  background  of  science  and  industry,  discussion 
'  of  pdst-present-and  future  wilh  respect  to  Columbus,  Ohio 

'  C)    Principles  of  Landscape  Architect  and  Park  Planning  . 

1/  Course  to  include  lecture,  instruction  and  tour  of  area 
2.  examples  of  park  development  and  landscape  architecture 


2.  Topics  to  ftfclude^  park  design, landscape  principles,  survey 
and  map  work,  residential  landscape  design  and  playground 
development  \ 

Introduction- to  Employment  and  the  Job  Market  , 

K    Course  to  include  sifru^lation  of  real  life  employment 

circumstances*. to  include  personnel  interview,  job  classifications 
•    employment  potential,  i.e.;  what  is  expected  in' the  Veal  world 

e 

2.    Program  will  be  centered  around  public  job -tlassifications  with 
totirs  and  guest  speakers  available  as  required 
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SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  OFFERINGS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  RECREATION  AND  PARKS  . 

Est.  No.  of  Participants 

INDOOR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

A .  ' '  Intro .  to  first  aid  and  care  of  injuries 

4  sites  at  50  participants/site  ^  200 

B.  Elem.  Princ.  and  Techniques  of  Drama 

2-sites  at-75/site  ^  ^  •  150  ' 

C .  Basic  Experiences  in  Music 

4  sites  at  100/site  <  400 

D .  Intro!  to  Everyday  Mechanics  5  Equipment  Maint . 

1  site  (service  complex)  at  150/site  150 

E*   Fund.  Dancing  Techniques 

'4  sites  at  100/site,  400  * 

F.  Intro,  to  Physical  Fitness  8  Conditioning  ,  ^  . 
6  sites  at  100/site  '  "                    -  -  600^ 

G.  '  Group  Experience  in  Creative  Skills  . 

6  sites  (senipr  citizen  centers)  at  5p/site  300 

H.  Orientation  in  Sports  Officiating 

t      sites  at  50/site  .  100  " 

I.  Basic  Gymnastics  and  Human  Body  Movement 

4  sites  at  50/site  200 

Total  Indoor  Program  2,500 
per  Class 
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Est.  No>  of  Participants 


OUTDOOR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


A.  Basic  Techniques  in  Outdoor  Survival 

3  sites  at  50/site  150 
Sites:  Big  Walnut  Zone  (Three  Rivers  Park) 

.    Big  Run  Zone  (Big  Run  Park) 
Indian  Village  Camp  (Griggs  Reservoir) 

B.  Nature  Study  and  Interpre'^tation 

4  sites  450 
Sites:  McVay  Farm  Lodge  (200) 

Blacklick  WoodG  Lodge  (100) 

Darby  Lodge  (100) 

Blendon  V/oods  -  outside  (50) . 

C.  Techniques  in  Forestry  6  Arboriculture 

1  site  (Hort  6  Fort)  at  50  50 

D  •   Group  Studies  in  Ho^t  5  Gardening 

1  site  (Conservatory)  at  200  200 

E.   Intro  to  Outdoor  Winter  Sports  S  Activities 

5  sites  (shelterhouses)  at  50  250 
(Westgate,  Whetstone,  Southview,  Goodale, 

Wolfe) 


Total  Outdoor  Programs 

Per  Class  •  llOa 
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Est .  No .  of  Participants 


SPECilAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


A.  Studies  in  Zoological  6  Environmental  Ecology 
1  site  (Columbus  zoo) 
0-tours  at  50/tour 


1000 


B .  Principles  of  Science  6  Industry 
1  site  (COSI)  at  1000/class  . 


1000 


C.  Principles  otL.A.  6  P >P > 
4  buses  at  50/bus 


200 


D,  Intro  >  to  Employment  6  Job  Market 
Need  Big  Site  at  500/cTass 


500 
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C!}tt^  of  (!^nlmubu0 


,  PROCLAMATION 

WHEREAS,  pursuant  to  Ohio  Revised  Code  Section  122*86, 
Governor  James  A,  Rhodes  has  declared  an  energy  emergency;  and 

WHfEREAS,  Governor  James  A.  Rhode^ has  asked  all  Mayors 
to  proclaim  emergencies  witliin  their  respective  jurisdictions  and  to 
call  on  residents  to  comply  with  the, conservation  requests  made  by 
him;  and  .  . 

WHEREAS,  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  of  the  City  of  Columbus  are  threatened  by  reason 
of  a  shortage  of  natural  gas;  and 

WHEREAS,  Columbus  City  Codes.  Section  123.01,  provides  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Mayor  of  the  City  may  proclaim  .the 
existence  of  a  state  of  emergency: 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  Tom  Moody,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  da  hereby  proclaim  that  an  emergency  exists  with  regard  to  the 
shortage  of  natural  gas.  which  said  emergency  substantially  impairs  the 
functioning  of  the  city  government  and  its  ability  to  pjotect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people  of  Columbus.  .  .  x 

.  ■        '  ' 

.Accordingly ,  I  do  call  upon  all  residents  of  the  City  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  conserve  natural  gas  in  every  possible  way,  including: 

1.  Reduction  of  all  residential  heating  to  65  degrees  ' 
during  the  day  and  55  degrees  at  night* 

2 .  The  closing  off  of  all  unused  rooms . 

3*    The  supplementing  of  heating  by  using  alternate  * 
forms  of  heating  if  available. 

« 

4.  Reducing  temperature  to  45  degrees  in  unused  or 
little  used' facilities,'  such  as  residences  when  the 
occupants  are  away  on  vacation  * 

5.  Reduction  of  the  temperature  in  all  office  buildings, 

^        commercial  establishments,  and  schools  to  65  degrees 
during  the  day  and  55  degrees  at  night. 

6.  The  use  of  any  other  means  to  prevent  heat  loss  which 
are  reasonable  and  appropriate  under  the  circumstances, 
and  which  do  not  substantially  impair  health,  life,  or 
property*  ' 

223 
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1  further  proclaim  that  City  Hall  is  established  as  emergency 
headquarters  to  deal  wiUi  all  human  and  logistic  emergencies  which, may  . 
occur  locally «  I  further  proclaim^  that  all  departments  and  divisions  of 
the  City  shall  be  regarded  as  headquarters  for  such  human  and  logistic 
emergencies  as  may  come  vrithin  the  scope  of  their  duties ,  and  that  any 
such  emergencies  coming  to  their  attention  but  not  within  the  normal 
scope  of  their  duties  be  referred  immediatoly  to  the  directors  of  the 
respective  departments.  I  further  proclaim  that  the  M^yor  and  the  cabinet 
of  the  City  of  Columbus  shall  constitute  an  Emergency  Committee*to  coordinate 
all  city  services  durin^^the  period  of  emergency.  I  further  proclaim  that 
all  existing  human  ser^^ice  agencies  within  the  City  of  Columbus  are  an 
important  part  of  the  private  and  governmental  partnership  which  cpnstitutes 
oxxr  human-services  delivery  system  and  I  call  upon^ach-of  such  agcfncies 
to  devote  itself  to  ^the  relief  of  human  needs  arising  as  a  result  of  this 
stale  of  emergency,  *  '  .  , 

I  urge  all  citizens  who  encounter  a  problem  to  contact  directly 
the  service  agency  most  directly  concerned  with  the  particular,  problem . 

The  State  of  Emergency  shall  be  deemed  to  dontinue  until  further 
order.  .  ■  * 


IN' WITNESS  WHEREOF.  I  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  be 
hereto  affixed  this  24th  day  of 
Januascy,.  1977. 


TOM  MOODY,  Mayor 
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..  '  ENERGY  CRISIS 


The  Department  of  Recreation  and  Parks  has  Initiated  the 
following  action  with  respect  to  the  current  energy  crisis: 

1)  All  recreation  and  community  centers^ hay.e  thermostats  set'at  42® 

or  lower  during  prpgram  hours.   All  ho^t.water  tanks  have  been  shut  down. 

'2)  All  Saturday  morning  recreation  programs  have  been  discontinued  until- 
further  notice.   As  a  result  of  this  action,  facilities  will  not  be 
heated  during  non-program  hours  and  on  weekends  except  for  heating 
requirements  to  insure  that  the  plumbing  does  not  freeze  or  become 
V  damaged.   Due  to  the  construction  of  our  facilities,  it  is  impossible 
in  many  cases  to  drain  water  pipes  and -temperatures  must  be  maintained 
at  a  minimum  of  40®.    Even  at  these  extreme  temperatures,  our  Adults 
Sports  Section  noted  that  during  the  weekend  when,  temperatures  dipped 

^  below  zero  and  our  gymnasiums  were  between  40®-45®,  56  of  the  58 
scheduled  teams  showed  up  and  participated  in  our  industrial  league 
basketball  program. 

3}  Enclosed  shelterhouses  at  Westgate^  Goodale,  Southview  and  Whetstone 
Parks  have  been  closed  and  winterized. until  further  notic6. 

4)  Golf. Clubhouses/Maintenance  areas  have  been  closed  and  all  golf 
maintenance ^personnel  have  been  centralized  at  the  rear  maintenance 
,  ar^ea  at  Airport  Golf  Course.  . 

^5)  the  Columbus  Indoor  Swim^Center>  our  largest  single  recreation  area 
with  respect  to' gas  consumption,  has  been  closed  and  winterized  until 
further  notice.  , 

6)  The  Franklin  Park  Conservatory,  the*  largest  park  gas  consumer,  has  been 
totally  converted  to  fuel  oil.  < 

7)  All  park  zone  headquarters  have  been  weatherized  with  major -heating  units 
and  hot  water  tanks  shutdown.   Auxiliary  heating  equipment  is  being  used. 
Zone  crews  are  reporting'  to  the  nearest  recreation  center  to  minimize 
heating  needs  at  zone  buildings. 

.8)  The  Department  of  Recreation  and  Parks,  has  operated  on  a  "pooled"  basis  , 
with  regard  to  gas  allocation  since  1973.   Through  on-going  energy  saving 
steps,  our  department  was  able  to  save  on  gas  consumption  during  the 
1975-1976  season-by  30.9%  below  our  curtailed  allocation  level.    Due  to 
the  extreme  weatfier  and  limited  natural  gas  availability,  our  department 
has  initiated  a  number  of  additional  procedur6s'.and  guidelines  aimed' 
toward  energy  savings.   We  currently  are  operating  at  approximately  9.5% 
below  our  current  curtailment  level.    Hov/ever,  we  anticipate  addition'al 
curtailment  on  various  facilities  which  will  require  the  .cooperation  of  " 

•    Recreation  and  Park  staff  and  participants  if  we  are  to  continue  our 
programs. 


January  27,  1977 
or  •  .  ' 
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FOR  WWEOIATE  RaEASE 
JANUARY  28.  1977 


Due  to  the  severe  weather  situation  and  extreme  travel 
conditions,  the  Department  of  Recreation, and  Parks  has  announded  the 
closing  of  the  following  faclltties.and  programs  effective  12:00  Noon, 
Friday- January  28,  1977; 

ALL  RECREATIOH  CENTERS 
ALL  SBUOR  CITIZENS  CENTERS  .  "  ^ 
THE -ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. CENTER, . 
•  ;JU  SCIjEDULEO  ADULT  SPORTS  LEAGUES  AND  PERMITS 
ALL  ICE  SKATING  LAKES  " 
Facilities  and  programs  will  main  closed. throughout  the 
weekend  and  until  further  notice.    .  V  .  .  . 
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DEPARTMENT-OF  RECREATION  AND  PARKS   ,  - 
SUMMARY  OF  ENERGY  CRISIS  ' 


1.   THIS  AFTERNOON.  I  HAD  DELIVERED  TO  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT  JOHN  ' 
•  \.  ELLIS.  A  LIST  OF  RECREATION  AND  PARK  FACILITIES  HEATED  BY  ALTERNATE 
■  '    •      FUEL  SOURCES  WHICH  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE  FOR  USE  BY  THE  BOARD"  OF 

--•EDUCATION  ALONG  WITH  A  PROGRAM  OUTLINE  FOR  A  VARIETY  OF  EDUCATIONAL/ 
.      LEARNING  EXPERIENCE. CLASSES  AND  RECREATION  AND,  PARKS  DEPARTMENT. 
PERSONNEL  WHICH  CAN  BE  COORDINATED  WITH  THE  "COLUMBUS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
EDUCAT I QPl' PROGRAM.'.  \    .  " 

'  2.    PERSONNEL  AT  THE  COLUMBUS  ZOO  HAVE  CONSTRUCTED  WIND  BREAKS  WITH 
'     BALES  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  FOR  OUTDOOR  DISPLAY  -ANIMALS."  ALL  ANIMALS 
ARE  REPORTED  DOING  FIl^E  WITH  THE  POLAR  BEARS  PARTICULARLY  ENJOYING 
,  THIS  "BREAK  jN  THE  WEATHER".   THE  MAJOR  ENERGY  SOURCE  FOR  ZOO 
C         FACILITIES  IS  FUEL  OIL.  AND  THE. SUPPLY  IS  REPORTED  TO  BE  ADEQUATE 
.  FOR. THIS  CRISIS  PERIOD,        /  *        \  '  ' 
3.   ALL  RECREATION  Aim  PARKS  PRdGRAMS  HAVE  BEEN.  CLOSED  INCLUDING  ALL 
SENIOR  CITI/EN  CENTERS.  THE  ARTS  AND;CRAFTS  CENTERS.  ALL  ICE-SKATING- 
LAKES  AND  ALL  SCHEDULED  ADULT  SPORTS  LEAGUES  AND  GYMNASIUM  PERMITS:^ 
UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE. 
ij.  ■  SENIOR  citizens' LIVING  ALONE  SHOULD  BE  CONTACTED  BY  FRIENDS.  AND 

NEIGHBORS  ON  A  DAILY  BASIS  DURING  THIS  CRISIS  PEKidD  TO  INSUREJHAT,, • 
"THEIR  NEEDS  ARE  BEING  MET.  ' 
5..  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE.  TELEPHONE  NUMBERS  FOR  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC  RE- 
'QUIRING  INFORMATION  OR  ASSISTANCE  ARE;  ~~'  "  T 

CITY  OF  COLUMBUS  -  (^151-5671)  . 

STATE  OF  OHIO  TOLL  FREE  LINE  -  (1-800-282-923/1)  "  ,     '  ' 

• .  .  ■        .  ■  • 
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^  the  tollowing'informatjgn  has  not  been  distributed  jo  thejeneral 

PUBLIC  SINCE  it  IS  PART  OF  OUR  EMERGENCY  CONTINGENCY"  PEANj 

1.     RECREATION  AND- PARKS  ENCLOSED  SHEl^TERHOUSES' AND  LODGE  FACILITIES 
ARE  CURRENTLY  STOCKPILED  WITH  FIREWOOD  AND  WILL  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE 
.  -  ON  AN  EMERGENCY  BASIS  AS  REQUIRED  BY  RED  CROS'S. 

t  '  V 

-  2.     RECREATION  AND  PARKS  HEAVY  EQUIPMENT.  TRANSPORTATFON  VEHICLES  AND 
.  STAFF  ARE  AVAILABLE  ON  AN  EMERGENCY  BASIS  TO  ASSIST  IN  TREE  REMOVAL 
SNOW  REMOVAL  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  FbOD  AND/OR" PEOPLE  AS  REQUIRED 
BY  RED  CROSS.- 

3.     FOOD  STOCKS  ARE  CURRENTLY  AVAIUBLE  ON  AN  EMERGENCY  BASIS  IN  CON" 
«   JUNCTION  WITH  PROJECT  NICE  AND  CAN  PROVIDE  UP  TO  24,000  MEALS  AS 
REQUIRED  BY  RED  CROSS.  ■ 
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"9FFICE  OF  THE  MAYOR 


TO:  Bernard  T.  Qhupka- 

Charles  Wenner 
iMelvin  B .  Dodge  / ' 
Michael  J .  Gable 
N.Jack  Huddle 
Ifobert  C .  Parkinson 
Ronald  J.  Rotaru 
Robert  W.  Newlon 
pdella  T.  Welch 
^.Dalei  Crawford  ,  . 
'     Dr.  vr.  E.  BroWn 

FROM:      •  Tom  Moody .  Mayor 


February^  18?7  'W^Lf  ^^°'<iy        noori ,  ' 

paring  aVespo^e.  ■     '        "West  your  utmost  cooperation  in  p^-  • 

*  I" 

.  U.a  receipro?X°S  frof  :n      1'^'°"  *^  ^  "  f°r  ■  ' 

U>e  -poWS^r™  Jr^l'lSTi^^^^^^^^  ^ 

aepart.e^t!'^:r„-^^^^^^  .,  . 

Office  by'ntrFabfua'JyT  «'fs  L'T  »  -director  Newlon's' 

these  <m«tion»  „•:,>  CV-l-        '^"g"'"'!  that  the  answers  to  some  of 

nize  this  as  an  excuse  f^  S^to  rX"  ZT'lL  """ 
request  that  the  Department  of  ne«>Wm  ' .  ..  P' ^^'""'"y  purposes ,  I . 
■  3,  15-.  16  and  17  from  anv  sour^^.w       ^"'""P'  '°  "''P'"'^  "         2  ' 

Department  Of  PuSs^vioe^      o^  ^riXs^r^'s'^S 

ever  sources  are  avaUable.  I  reouesi  L7,hf  n  """'^  "  f'""" 

and  Parits  respond  to  items  10        i  Department  of  Recreation 

of  Public  safety  respondl^,  itf;  iiand  ^In,    '  Department 

Department  of  Lcreation  anTparts  fct  f  '"formation  to  the 

moms  Should  respond  to  items  4  5       6  "P"""  ^^P^""" 

convenie^e'  on?y"Ty7u  havfanv"'?'  responsibility  is  for 

which  areas  hje  n"lTjtlsi!Z'!n°"'°"''°f  """"""^       "fhese  areas, 
to  the  assigned  depStaem      ^  '=<"""'U"icate  that  information 
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OFFICE  OF  VhE  mayor        '  '  'i*.  ^ 
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Pagd  Two 
(V  February  1.  1977 

■':  /  X-  • 


Director  Newlon  is  requested  to  prepare  and  dfeliver  tfce  completed  \ 
preliminary  report  to  Director  Chupka  in  sufficient  time  to  permit  commjinication 
by  Leeds  Jelety^e  to  the  Disaster. Services  Agency  and  to  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Highway  Safety  prior  to  micinight,  February  2"!  V/ithout  further  instruction  ' 
or  reminder,  all  departments  are  charged  wi^  up-dating  this  information  and 
delivering  it  to  Director  Newlon's  office  by  noon ,  February  14 .  Direptor 
Newlon  is  requested  to  prepate  the  written  cpntirmation  at  that  time'  for 
delivery  to  the  Disaster  Services  Agency  not  later  than  February  15.  I  , 
request  that  Direttor  Newlon  forward  a  copy  of  both  the  February-  2  and 
February .15  reports- to  all  persons  to  vrhom  this  memo  has  been  sent. 

Enc.  •  •  " 

cc:        J.  C.  Gafford 
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F/OHALLTtRM  .  - 

eHLEHDcCV  015  10=49=37  02/01/7? 

lE^dS  7  OHL£ADSCY   020177  ALL  DEPARTflEHTS  OHIO       (PAGE  1  Or  2> 

GCl'ERftOR  JAilES  C .  RHODES  RtOtUESTS  THAT  THE  FOLIOIJING  HESSAGE  BE  TRA/i'SHITTED 
BY  THE  raST  EXPEDIENT  NEANS  TO  ALL  NAVCRC  AND  COUNTV  COflMISSIONERS  IN.  OHIO. 

T0=  ALL  mvORS  "RITd  COUNTV  CONnlSblGHERS  IN  OHIO  " 

FROn--         JANES  C.  CLEri.  DIRECTOR  OF  DISASTER  SERl^KES  AGENCY 

m  ORDER  TO  ASSESS  DANAGE  SIiNCE  THURSDAY,  27  JANUARY  1977.  RELEATED  TO 
THE  WINTER  STORil,  TO  REQUEST  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE,  UE  MEED  PRELirilNARY  DAMAGE  , 
ESTir.iATES  -NO  LATER  THAN  NIDNIGHT,  2  FEBRUARY,  1977.    THE  FOLLOWING  INFOR- 
HATION  IS  REQUESTEd  TO  BE  INCLUDED  IN  YOUR  FRELiniNARY  ESTiriATES' 

1.  NAi-iE  OF  CITY  OR  COUNTY- 

2.  POPULATION  •  ■  •  .        •  ■ 
T    3..  tSTIHATED  NUriBER  OUT  OF  UORrC  ONE  OR,  nORE  DAYS. 

4.  OUERTINE  PAY  TO  CITY,  COUNTY  OR  TOUtelP  EnPlO'^EES,  RELATED  TO  STORN. 
/?f^5.  COST  OF  RENT  OF  EQUIPNENT.  '  •  ' 

5.  COST  OF  .FUEL,  PARTS  AND  REPAIRS  TO  EQUIPMENT  ABOUE  NORN.ALLV  BUDGETED  COSTS. 
,    /?.  THE  NUMBER  OF  Kim^  BRQKEH  WATER  MAINS  OCCURRING  IN  JANUARY,  1977. 

•^'^fe.  OTSER  OF  KNOUN  BROKEN  UATER  MAINS 'REPAIRED  IN  JANUARY.  1977.  (END  PAGE  1) 

o       ^  -  n    •        ■  - 

.     .  OHLEHOkV  "C'iS  11  OP  ■■51  02/01/77.  '  \-  ' 

iv(t.-*'S.    NUnBER  OF  BBOKEii  UATER  MAIf^S  IN  JANUARY,  1976     (LEADS  7  PAGE  2  OF  2) 

FEEDING    ■  • 
COSTS  '  . 


^^■r  10.  COBT  OF  MASS  CARE  AND 
,ht,'Hl.  SBARCH  AND  RESCUE  COST 


Vi^-^IS.  NLif'iSER  OF  BUSINESSES  INTERRUPTEDi  AND  HOiJ  LO.NG. 
iZ/TlS.  PROUIDE  HOUSES  DAMAGED.  • 
.jTv^' 17.  RARM  OR" LIUESTOCK  LOSSES.  . 
Vv»*t{^lS:  ESTIMATED  DAMAGE  TO  ROADS,  STREETS,  AND  BRIDGES.'      •  . 

PLEASE  FORUhRD  ABOUE  ESTIMATES  TO  DISASTER  SERVICES  AGENCY  H  OHIO  DEPhPTMENT 
OF  H.IGHoiAV  SAFETY    -    (I'lA  LEADS  TELETVpE   /OHLEADSCY).       -       •     '  ■ 

tiE  REALIZE  THAT  THE  REQUESTED  ESTIM.ATES  IJILL  NOT  BE  FULLY  fiCCURATE  OR:  COMPLETE, 
AND  THAT  THE  BURDEN  IS  GREAT,  BUT  NEED  BEST  INFORMATION"  POSSIBLE  BY  THE  DEAD- 
LINE VA  ORDER  TO  EXPEDITE  GOUERNORS^S  REQUEST  FOR  ASSISTANCE'. 

REC'UEST  .-FELIMIh'Af^"  ESTIMATES  EE  CONFIRMED  IN  WRITING  UITH  INFORMATION-A?' 
ACCURATE  AND  COMPLETE  AS  POSSIBLE  TO  OHIO  DISASTER  SER'JICES  AGENCY,  2S25  WEST 
GRANvILLE  ROADS;  UORTHINGTON,  OHIO,  "43085^  NOT  LATER  THAN  15  FEBRUARY,  1977 
■IF  HO  RESPONSE  BY  DEAD-LINE,  UE  UILL  ASSUME  fiO  DAMAGE.-  •  ^. 

MAJOR  GENERAL  JAPiES  C.  CLEM 
.    .      •       ADJUTANT  GENERAL 

DIRECTOR  OF  DISASTER  SERVICES 


I' END'  PAGE  >  2  OF  2) 
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CITY  ar  EQiiiMBes 


NOaUIT  W.  NCWUN  ,  TOM  HOOOV 

••MCTOI.      ,  .  .     0    H   I    C  .  ' 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 


February 

Major  General  James  Clem  6  .s  C/^ 

Adjutant  General  of  Ohio  .  '  ' 

Director '  of  .Disastfer  S.ervices  \    '  ; 

Dear  Sir:     >  •  > 


As  a.  follow-up  answer  to  your  message  of  February  1,  1977  ^Mayor  "^^^ 
Moody,  attached  are  supplemental  answers  to  your  18  categories. 

Answers  to  the  questions  regarding  ^nercplpymcnt  are,  still  incomplete 
and  probably  can  be  best  answered  by  the  Bureau  o'f  Ijnemployment  Compenration. 

Damage  to  public  buildings/ so  far  discovered,  has  been  slight,  but^  the 
damage  to  our  streets  has  been  estimated  at  ten  times  that  of  recent  winters* 
Temporary  repairs  Iiav^e  been  attempted  but  are  unsatisfactory  due  to  tha, 
^freezing'and  thawing,  and  our  steel  cover  plates  have  long  since  been  put 
to  use.    Guard  devices^  ligHts  and  traffic  directors  are  being  useH^  Suits 
against  the  City  have'been  threatened  by  motorists  for  both  car  an4^T)ersonal 
injury.        ^  ;  ^        ^ ,  ^  \ 

'The  extenl;^  of  damage  due  to  frozen  pipes  and  water  lines  is  not'  fully  ' 
known,  but  reports  continue  to  come  in.     •  * 

.  I  trust  this  answeres  your  questions,  but  if  there  are  any  specifics  or' 
additional  .information  needed,  please  call  me.  •  • 

.    .   .t  . .  •' 

Yours  very  truly,  ^ 


/Robert  W.  Newlon  \^ 
Director  .  .  ' 
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Columbus 

* 

Previously  answered 

Estimated  Number  out  of  work  one  or  mote  days. 

Community  Services  Department  reports  13  businesses  con* 
nected  witji  it  down  for  a  total  of  30  days. 

During  the  week  ending  February  S,  1977,  5,092  people 
filed  initial  unemployment  claims  in  Franklin  County. 
Of  these,^  3,492  were'energy  related  job  losses.  This 
shows  a  marked  increase  over  the  298  persons  newly' 
.unemployed  for  energy  related  reasons  for  the  week  ending 
January  29,  1977. 

The  total  number  of  claimants  in  Franklin  County  who  were 
unemployed  .one  week  or  more  was  12,814  as  of  January  29,  1977. 

Overtime  pay  to  City  employees  related  to  storm. 

Workhouse  $  223.20 

Police  -  Investigative  Section  $  3,571.36 

Police  - ^Headquarters  -  Service  Bureau  $"1^643.24 

Police  -  Administrative  $  ;  138.24 

Police  -  regular    ^  ,  162"".  12 

Police  •  Fire,-  Crisis  Center  .      V$  S48.9S 
General  police  overtime  to  close  down 
Columbus  Hotel,  Krumm  Shelter  House,  escorts 

of  snow  plows  5  stranded  motorists.  ''B"  Co;  $  1,921.21 

Same  for  "C^'  Co.    .  \   $  1,452.84 

Freeway.  Patrol      _                                     ■  /   $  8S4-.33 

Marine  5  Park  Patroi  /     $  49.63 

SWAT  Platoon  /     $  205.15 

Helicopter  service  j       $  604.24 

Health  Dept.  -  February  2  •  14    ^  /        $  307.84* 

Recreation  -  Parks  /         $  1,500.00 

•Development  Department  /         $  "  854.39 

Cost  of  Rent  of  Equipment 

Community  Services  <  $  200.00 
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Cost  of  fuel,  parts  and  repairs  above  usual  budget.      ^   /  - 

Recreation  §  Parks  Department                  '  $  1,200.00 

Divisi-on  of  Fire                                          .  $  1,183.49 

Fire  Prevention  Bureau  '  $  1,459.75 
Workhouse  report  cement  walks -raised 
by  freeze  but  no  estim'ate  on  cost 

Police  Jail  Bureau  *  $  '231.00 

Police-Administrative  $  1,640.00 

Police  -  Regular    .  $219.70 

^  Police-Fire,  Crisis  Center  $  549.00 

Community  Services              .  $11,400.00 

Service  Department  -  Equipment  Parts  $12,900^.00 

Number  of  known  broken  water  mains  in  January,  1977. 

<        As  Before 

Number  of  known  broken  water  mains  repaired  in  January. 

As  Before 

Number  of  broken  water  mains  in  January,  1976. 
73 

Cost  of  mass  care  and  feeding.- 

kruram  Recreation  Center  $  1,500.00 

Community  Services  *  -         '  ■   $  3,250.00 

Search  and  rescue  co^ts. 

Police  -  Fire  Crisis  Center       -  '  $  363.50 

Damage  to  public  buildings  and  facilities.  ^ 

Health  Department  •         $  175.00 

Krumm  Recreation  Center,  854  Alton  Avenue  (opened  Friday, 
January  28,  as  emergency  Red  Cross  shelter) 

Friday,  January  28  -    10  people  -  9:00  p.m. , 

Saturday,  Jan.  29    -    25  pfople  9:00  p.m. 

Sunday,  January  30  -    25  people  -  9:00  p.m. 

Sunday,  January  30  -    47  people  -  12:00  midnight 

Monday,  January  31  -    46  people  -  4:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  1       -    45  people  -  4:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  2-27  people  -  4:00  p.m. 

TImrsday,  Feb.  3-22  people  -  4:00  p.m. 

Friday,  Feb.  4        -7  people  -  4:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  Feb.  5-0  people  -  9:00  a.m. 
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QUESTION 
14 

15 


Number  o£  people  still  in  shelters. 
None 

Number  of  businesses  interrupted  and  how  long. 

The  following  chart  indicates  the  estimated  effect  of  < 
the  winter  storm  and  associated  utility  curtailments  on 
local  business  establishments  by  sector. 


Curtailed 

hours  and 

Curtailed 

Adversely 

production 

By 

Total 

Affected 

~  cutbacks 

85  percent 

Establishments 

Manufacturing 

740 

740 

202* 

740 

Retail  Trade 

4,403 

3,522 

171 

4,403 

Wholesale  Trade 

980 

588 

48 

980  • 

Selected  Services 

4,424 

3,539 

171 

•4,424 

Other 

475 

250 

.    11    .  ' 

500 

Totals 

11,022 

8,639  ■ 

603 

11,047 

♦Industrial  customers  have  been  curtailed  by  30%  to  100%  depending  on  the  nature 
of  manufacturing  operations.  .  . 
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Provide  houses  damaged. 
Information  not  yet  available. 
Farm  ox  livestock  damage. 
Livestock  losses: 
Beef 

Milk  Cows 
Hogs  (feeder  pigs) 
Farrowing  (baby  pigs) 
Sheep  and  lambs 

Milk  Production: 

Milk  which  had  to  be 
dumped  because  farms 
could  not  be  reached: 

Poultry: 

Laying  Hens 
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Unit 

loss 

-  266  /  Value 

\ 

-  $19,913 

Unit 

loss 

-    75  /  Value 

-  $  5,625 

Unit 

loss 

-  177  /  Value 

-  $  2,380 

Unit 

loss 

-  873  /  Value 

-  $12,222 

Uiiit 

loss 

-'540  /  Value 

-  $10,800 

Unit  loss  -  2,185  gallons 
Value  -  .$17,500 


Unit  loss'  -  44,841  dozen  Bggs 
Value.,-  $11,131 


4- 
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17  (contO* 


Other: 


Pasture  fences 
Building  losses 
Greenhouse  §  nursery 
stock  losses  ' 


$29,000 


$6,000 
$8,000 


Total: 


$122,570 


The  animal  losses  are  attributed  mainly  to  extremely  cold 
temperatures  and  storms*    This  is  the  primary  season  for  " 
birth  of  young  animals  so  farms  were  particularly  hard  hit. 
Another  factor  in  animal  losses  was  inaccessible  roads  which 
made  feeding  impossible  at  times. 

Estimated  damage  to  roads,  streets  and  bridges-,  ^ 
$125, 317.00  in  addition  to  those  previously  reported. 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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CITY  OF  COLDMBUS 


HOBSRT  W*  NCWl!ON 
'  DIRCCTOll 


OHIO 


TOM  MOODY 
MAYOR 


DEPARTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  UTILiTIES 


February  3,  1977 


Major  General  James  Clem 
Adjutant  General  of  Ohio 
Director  of  Disaster  Services 

Dear  Sir: 

In  conformity  with  the  message  of  February  1^  1977  to  Mayor 
Moody,  he  directed  me  to  obtain  answers  for^ Columbus  to  the  18 
categories  outlined,  and  such  is  attached. 


Yours  very  truly. 


Robert  W.  Newlon 
Director 


RWN/bb 
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Columbus  * 

The  population  of  Columbus  is  now  602,630.    It  was  539,677 
in  the  1970  census.    The  population  of  Franklin  County,  of 
which. Columbus>  is  the  county  seat,  is  911,951,  of  which 
789,058  reside  in  the  cities,  21^^107  in  the  villages  and 
101,786  in  the  unincorporated  areas  of  the  county. 


Estimated  niimber  out  of  work  one  or  more  days 

Colximbus  has  a  large  percentage^of  federal,  state,  county,  city, 
university  and  school  employees  on  salary.    Papier' s  office 
advises  1,706  new  claims  filed  for  week  ending  January  29  in 
Franklin  County  and  298  of  these  were  energy  related.    We  expect 
substantially  more  in  week  ending  February  S.    Many  of  our  large 
employers  such  as  Lazarus  and  Nationwide  are  either  on  .alternate 
fuels  or  have  switched.    Papier  estimates  one-third  of  40,918 
claims  existing  in  Franklin  County  as  of  January  22  were  related 
to  energy  crisis. 

For  the  period  January  27  to  February  S,  Columbia  Gas  took  202 
industrial  accounts  off  its  lines.    These  accounts  employed 
102,000  persons.    For  the  same  period,  400  commercial  accounts 
Wv^re  told  to  suspend  service.    We  do  not  have  accurate  reports 
as  to  the  number  who  complied  and  the  number  of  employees  involved 

No  City  employee  has  been  laid  off 


Overtime  pay  to  City  employees  related  to  storm 


Department  of  Development  overtime 


$     353'.  04 


Municipal  Garage 
Overtime  cost 
Related  equipment  failure 
Building  damage 
Total  Municipal  Garage 


$  3,305.02 
$  1,000.00 
$  3,000.00 
$  7,305.02 


Lands  and  Buildings 
Overtime  cost 
Rental  of  equipment 
Damage  to  buildings:  City  Hall, 
Annex,  Police  Station  | 
Total  Lands  and  Buildings 


$.1,590.65 
$  100.00 


$  3>950.00  . 
$  5,640.65  ' 


Department  of  Recreation  §  Parks 


$  850.00 
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$  223.00 
975.00 
325 ;00 


Division  of  Sanitation  t    o  onn  nn 

Street^Maintenance  .  -  Ul'^.llfo 

Water  Division  !  n'SS'So 

Electricity  Division  "  J  ^I'lll'Z 

Department  of  Health   [ ..,  •        |  'f.lll 

Workhouse  I 

Fire  Department  ^  J 

Police  Department  •        _  | 

Cost  of  Rent  of  Equipment  "  ' 

Sanitation  '  $       172  SO 

fj!!"'/""',""^"  .  .  $  29,64i:00 

S'aSrlvision  I  ^9^°^SS 

Electricity  Division  4  cgQ.oo 

Community 'Services  ♦       son  nn 

Fire  Repair  §  parts  .J.  1°?:°° 

Hydrant  supplies  $     ■  255100 

Cost  of  fuel,  parts  and  repairs  above  usual,  budget' 

Sanitation  j    j  00 

Traffic  Engineering  *  •    '        ,  .    $  *940.*00 

Sr^'T . .  ■'  '  ':-:s°2 

Electricity  Division  $       453  qq 

Community  Services  ,  $  7,500;00 

Police  Department  .  j  1,847.00 

Number  pf  knovm  broken  water  mains  in  January,  1977 
118  • 

Number  of  known  broken  water  mains  repaired  in  January 
83 

Number  of  broken  water  mains  in  January,  1976  • 

73  - 
Cost  of  mass  care  and  feeding  ' 

Community  Services  j  5,500.00 

Kruran Recreation  Center  j  850.00 

Search  and  Rescue  costs 

Police  Department  $  3,088.24 

Police  Headquarters  $  1.300.00 

239' 
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\  QUESTION 

■    12  ■ 

1 

.  Damage  to  public  buildings  and  facilities 

Sanitation                                    ...             ■     $  l,3?Si00 
Traffic  Engineering                                               $    2,120.00  * 
Water  Division                                         "           $  500.00 

13 

Number  of.  persons  in  shelter  and  how  long 

Kruram  Recreation  Center,  854  Alton  Avenue  (opened  Friday, 
January  28,  as  ,  emergency  Red  Cross  shelter) 

Frid.ay,  January  28     -     10  people      9:00  p.m. 
Saturday,  January  29  -     25  people  -    9:00  p.m. 
Sunday,  January  30  ,  -     25  people  -    9:00  p.m. 
Sunday,  January  30     -     47  people  -  12:00  midnight 
Monday,  January  31     -     46  people  -    4:00  p.m.- 

The  Department  of  Health  reports  77  calls  danring  January  concerning 
frozen  water  pipisis  in  Columbus  home^.  *  • 

.  ,  14. 

Number  of  people  still  in  shelter 

50  people  as  of  9:00  a.m.  -  February  1,  1977 

45  people  as  of  4:00  p.m.'  -  February  1,  ,1977       •                       "  . 

V  IS 

Number  of  businesses  interrupted  and  how  lomf 

The  following  chart  indicates  the  estimated  effect  of  the  winter 
storm  and  associated  "utility  curtailments  ois  local  business  estab-  . 
^  lishments  by  sector* 

Curtailed  Hours  Curtailed 
Adversely     and  production     to  Main-           Total  Estab 
Affected      Cutbacks             tenance  Level    lishments \  * 

Manufacturing                  740                  740                     202           740  ■ 
Retail  Trade                 4,403                3,522                     171  4,403 
IVholesale  Trade               980                  588                      48  980 
Selected  Services         4,424               3,539                     171  •      4>424'  ''**. 
Other                              475                  250                      11  500, 

•  Totals                         11,022             "  8,635                      603  11,047. 

• 

«      *  ' 

Although  the  above  chart  indifcated  only  nuirfiiers  of  business  establishments 
experiencing  cutbacks  in  hours  of  operation. and  production,  it  is  assumed 
'that  all  establishments  in  this  category  had!  service  interruptions  of  at  • 
least  one-half  day* 

0            *                                  ,  * 
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The  Community  Services  Department  reports  13  businesses  doing 
construction  work  for  it  were  interrupted  for  a  total  of  30 
days. 

Provide  houses  damaged 

The  total  number  of  houses  within  the  City  ofXolurabus  experi- 
encing winter  storm  damage,  as  reported  by  the  Code  Enforcement 
Division  is  43.    Of  these  43  houses,  29  were  damaged  by  water  line 
breaks,  ll  were  damaged  by  fireplace  problems,  and  3  were  damaged 
by  snow  load  problems. 

Farm  or  livestock  damage 

A ^representative  of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture  assumed  that 
livestock  losses  due  to  the  recent  storm  and  cold  weather  would  be 
minimal  in  the  Franklin  County  area.    According  to  the  Animal  Science 
Departmait  at  Ohio  State  University,  only  newborn  animals  would  ^ 
experience  any  difficulty  in  surviving  the  cold  weather.    The  Franklin 
County  Extension  Service  was  closed  for  the  week. 

The  Department  of  Health  has  expressed  concern  over  loss  or  milk  . 
due  to  road  conditions  and  with  regard  to  its  inability  to  deliver 
normal  social  service  to  the  elderly,  shut-ins  and  the  ill. 

Estimated 'damage  to  roads,  streets  and  bridges 

$19,985.00 
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JANUARY  28,  1977 

FOR  INFORMATION^  PURPOSES: 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  MAYOR,  ALL  CITY  HALL  NON-ESSENTIAL  SERVICES  WILL 
BE  ENDED  AT  NOON  ON  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  28,  AND^  PERSONNEL  INVOLVED 
WILL  BE  RELEASED.    .    '  • 

THE  AAAYOR'S  STAFF  WILL  CONTINUE  ON  DUTY  AND  ALL  DIRECTORS. AND 
WHATEVER  SUPPORT  STAFF  THEY  DEEM  NECESSARY  WILL  REMAIN  ON  THE 
JOB  UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  MAYOR^ 


Februafy  14,  1977 


MEMO"  TO:    "    RALPH  BANGS,  PATTY  MILLER,  BETTY  WEBER,  EDIE  POLING 

7 

FROM:  J'.  C.  GAFFORD 

c  EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  MAYOR  ^  ' 


\ 


Anticipating  phone  calls  pursuant  to  chuck  holes,  the  following  response  to  the  citizenry 


i;s  appropriate » 

We^N^stimate  that  over  $2,000,000  damage  has  been  done  to  the  streets  so  far  this  v/inter. 
This  is  five  times  the  damage  we  have  ever  experienced  before •  We  have  15  patch  crews 
working  full-time  and  they  have  been  for  almost  two  weeks.  In  the  event  that  the  caller 
states  that  they  are  suing,  or  want  the  City  to  pay  for  damage  to  their  car^  they  .can  submit 
a  letter/wifh  a  description  of  the  incident  and  attach  Ihe  bill  or  estimate  for  repair/to  the 
Division  of  Engineering  and  Construction,  50       Broad  Street,  or  theytiave  the  option  to 
submit  the  letter  directly  to  the  City  Attorney In  either  event,  the  claim  will  be  investigated 
and  they  will  be  advised  accordingly • 


If  a  caller  claims  Viater  damage  due  to  negligence  of  the  City,  the 
either  going  directly^to  the  City  Attorney  or  send  the  letter  plus.th 


Division  of  Water • 


^ ,  ,  same  process  can  be  used  • 
plusJhe  bill  or  estimate  to  the 


JCG/ejp 
cc*  T»  Moody 


February  7,  1977 


Mr.  Kline  Roberts      '  ^ 
Columbus  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
50  West  Broad  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 

.Dear  Kllno: 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  telegram  from  Richard  C .  Gilliland , 
Regional  Administrator,  Employment  and  Training  Administration, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  sent  February  3  to  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  State  of  Ohio  has  requested  Mayors  to  assist  in  providing 
this  information  since  state  sources  cover  only  a  part  of  the  information 
requested. 

Confirming  ovx  telephone  conversation ,  I  respectfully  request 
the  assistancb  of  the  Columbus  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  providing 
such  information  as  you  can  Arom  our  largest  employers.  My  ^tornatlvo 
would  be  to  have  a  member  of  my  staff  make  daily  phone  calls-ta^osa — 
employers,  which  I  would  consider  to  be  somewhat  disruptive  to  their 
activities. 

If  you  should  have  any  questions  aftoFreading  this,  I  shall  be 
.  glad  to  confer  with  you.^lxrsddition.  Us.  Barbara  Jones,  secretary 
to  Richard  D .  Jackson,  Director  of  Administration  for  the  State  of  Ohio 
will  participate  in  coordinating  reports  fxom  the  various  localities  and 
she  undoubtedly  can  add  to  your  perspective. 

I  am  delighted  at  the  efforts  the  Chamber  has  made  already  to 
ascertain  the  true  Impact  of  the  weather  and.the  energy  shortages  on  our 
local  commerce  and  industry,  and  I  feel  you  are  uniquely  qualified  to 
assist  the  Department  of  Labor  in  providing  proper  information  to  the 
President. 

i 

Sincerely  yours. 


TOM  MOODY,  Mayor 

TM:  pm 
Enc. 

co:       Ms .  Barbara  Jones  244 
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7O05O  CHICAGO  IL  FEB  5 
PMS  .NED  DUNN  AOMINISTRATOR 
MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  OIV  . 
50" EAST  BROAD  STREET  '    .  _ 

COLUMBUS  OHIO  U52I5 


SUBJECT:  CURRENT  WEATHER/  ENERGY  PROBLEMS 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  HAS  DIRECTED  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABbR  TO  PROVIDE  A  DAI  ' 

LY  .  •         •     ■  .  • 

STA^E  BY  "STATE  SUMMARY  OF  ENERGY '  RELATED  ACTIVITIES  TO  INSURE  THAT  . 
THE"  •.  ^         .  '  ^  .  ■  — ■ 

PRESIDENT  HAS  THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE  ^(VND  TIMELY  INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  ' 

THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION  IS  NEEDED  FROM  EACH  STATp  ON  A  DAILY  BASIS: 

'■    SF-1»1  (RMS)  .  -  •  ' 


•  n  THE  BEST.  ESTIMATE  OF  THE' TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS  UNEMPLOYED 
AS  A  CONSEQUENCE  OF  WEATHER  CONDITIONS  AND  RELATED  ENERGY  SHORTAGES." 
THIS. TOTAL  NUMBER  SHOULD  REFLECT  NEW  LAYOFFS  ANDR  RECALLS  SINCE 
THE  LAST  REPORT  AND  INCLUDE  BOTH  INSURED  AND  UNINSURED  WORKERS. 
ESTIMATES  ALSO  SHOULD  INCLUDE  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  VHO  MAY  BE  TEMPORAR- 
ILY IMPACTED.  IT  IS'IMPROTANT  THAT  THE  STATE  ESTIMATES  REFLECT  THE 
HOST  COMPREHENSIVE  AND  RELIABLE  INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  STATE 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY* AGENCIES  AND  OTHER  3 fAlE  AGENCEIS  WITH  A  DIRECT 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  CURRENT  PROBLEM. 

WHERE  FEAS'SLE,  THE- ESTIMATES  SHOULD  BE  COORDINATED  WITH  THE 
SPECIAL  TASK  FORCES  ESTABLISHED  BY  AND  REPORTING  TO  THE  GOVERNORS^ 
^  HI  NETWORK  OF  LOCAL  SESA  OFFICES  SHOULD  BE  IN  A  GOOK  POSITION  TO' 
'2iS^0NTRI3UT£  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THESE  ESTIMATES  BY.  THEIR  MONITORING 
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THE  A30V£  .INFORMATION  SHOULD  BE  PROyiOED  TO  THE  REGIONAL  OFF tCE  . 
EACH  DAY  AND  SHOULD.  RE fLeCT" THE  RELATED  ESTIMATES  OF  ACTiy'ltlES  AS 
OF  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  FOR  THE  PREVIOUS  DAY,  AS  DI'SCUS^SED  BY 
TELEPHONE  THIS  MORNING,  EACH  STATE  ADMINISTRATOR  IS  ASKED  TO  SUBHIT 
ONE  REPORT  WHICH  COVERS  THE  ACTIVITIES  IN  THAT  STATE,  GOVERNORS*  DIRE- 
CT- 

ORS  OF  MANPOWER  ARE  ASKED  TO  PROVIDE  WHATEVER  INFORMATION  IS  AVAIL- 
ABLE TO  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATOR.      '         •    \  '  ' 
IT  IS  MOST  IMPORTANT  THAT  THE  FIGURES  REPORtEO  BY  THE  STATE.:- 
BE  THE  ONLY  FIGURES  USED  BY  ALL  LEVELS  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  IDENTIFYING 
THE  NUMBER  .OF  TOTAL  U.^ENPLOYED  DUE  TO  WEATHER/ENERGY  PROBLEMS.     -  ' 
THE  REPORTS  WHICH  A;^E  DUE  MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY  AT  10:0*0" AM  EACH 
'  MORNING  SHOULD  BE  DIRECTED  TO  ME  ATTENTIO.^J  CHUCK  KAMeV  YOUR 
swaf8E?--*'-^"^°''^       COMPILIJG  AND  SUBMITTING  THIS  REPORT  tJILL  BE  GREATLY 


f  • 


•    .   •  C 

Am  FIRMS. 

2.  A  SUCCINCT  DESCRIPTION  OF  ANY  PROBLEM  (S)  RELATING  To  SESA  A^0  CET  '  • 
A  •   .  • 

RESPONSIBILITIES  CONSIDERED  URGENT  TO  BRING  TO  TJjE  ATTENTION  OF  THE  .j 
NATIONAL  OFFICE  AND  WHITE  HOUSE,'  '  '  " 

5.  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  ACTIONS  TAKEN  BY  SESA'S  AND  CETA^PRIME  SPONSORS  ^ 
IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  IDENTIFIED  PROBLEMS.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  UTILIZING 
ARMORIES  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  FACILITIES  FOR  SPACE;  WAIVING  ^ 
PRESENT  PERSONNEL  POLICIES  TO  HIRE  TEMPROARY  HELP  IN  UI  OFFICES^ 
UTILIZING  NEV  SHORT  TERM  PSE  ENROLLEES  FOR  EMERGE>JCY  SERVICES;  EXTEND  •  ^ 

Er|c  '  .        24G  ,  ^ 

"gmOHK  HpURS  OF  SESA  OFFICES,,  ETC* 


APPRECIATED. 

RICHARD  C  GILLILAND  RA  ETA  USOOL  REG  V  TWX  910221117^ 
NNNN 


4       Sr.l20t  (?>SS) 


V.  V*  rVv  ''':i 

u  .5  -.r.-.-;  ■:.•:••.•..!:■ 

=;:;;;v--vi>.v.-s 
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J  Exhibit  IX 

Oi-ili)  ::>y.,^,s.ii^ 

Columbus  43216 

From  The  Dtsk  Of 

SENATOR  OLIVER  OCASEK 

-  PRESroENT  PRO  TE3IP0RE 

MEMORAND U  M 


TO: 
FROM: 
RE: 
DATE: 


All  Senators 

Senator  Ocasek,  President  Pro  Tern 
S.  B.  51  -  School  aosings 
February  15,  1977  ' 


o'^tK  ?fn£jg^'^S^S^  on  Visits  through- 

and  any  concerns  rSatef  t^S^SS^f  relative  to  S.  B.  51 

or  lacdc  of  ^  ^'^^Ss  either  through  -weather 

be  enacted^iirtte  neacfeture  oxTt  a?2S  l^Si^lataon  should 

legislation  rS;f  to  =PonsoriK,  further  anerqencv 

^  hap^  to  aso^^tS  a.-SSns^S  ^e'  'Aj^^^ 


OOrcc 
attach. 


0.0. 
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"Operation  Deepfreeze" 
State  Totals- 

1.  How  many  weather  related  days  have  you  been  closed  this  school  ye"^ar? 
mO-S    Dm  6-10  11-15    ^    16.20     i     over  20 

i 

2.  How  many  energy  related  days  have  you  been  closed? 

EljO-S    OH]  6-10      0]    11-15    I      16-20      §      over  20 

^'    ?n/?"  ^u^^  P]^"?  *°  continue  some  form  of  instructional  activity  with  studpnt. 
and  teachers  during  energy  related  closings?  acnvuy  with  students 

\m     yes       m     no       13     no  answers 
4.    With  the  modification  of  the  180  day  requirement  due  to  enerqv  related 
year'Sfjune'sof ''''       ''''  ''''  *°  complSr^^'hool 

yes       @     no       M     no  answers 


Districts  Represented  =  430 
Attendance.  =  655 


\ 

\ 
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SURVEY  OF  SCHOOL  CLOSINGS 
SUMMARY 

Cincinnati 

1.  Ho„  wny  weather  related  days  have  you  been  closed  this  school  year? 
H  0-5    E    6-10      □    1,-15    0    ,6.20     q    over  20 

2.  How  many  energy  re,kted  days  have  you  been  Cosed? 

16-20  over  20 


EH  0-5  6-10 '    H    11-15  0 


m  yes 


71  no 


0    no  answer 

ciJsinIs  as-IJIcJeHnl  b'^]'°  -^^^  -^ated 

year  h)  June  30?  ^'  ^^^^      complete  your  school 


0]  yes  I]]    no  (g    no  answer 


Districts  Represented  =  55 
Atjt^endance   =  69  v 

Zanesville 

1.  How  many  weather  related  days  have  you  been  closed  this  school'  year? 

IS  0-5   0  6-10    g    ii.,5   n  ■  ,6.20  :  g  20 

2.  How  many  energy  related  days  have  you  been  closed? 

n  0-5    m\    6-10  '  @     11-15    g     ,16-20     0     over  20 ' 

anVSa&J2??„ren^°?^;^^^S  ^?o™  S;:"^*^"^""""  "^t"  ^t"^-ts 


m  yes 


"0        0    no  ansiyer 

ciosiJ^s  :s'enic?ed"n1  J'^]''       \Tr^^'  -^^y  related 

year  by  June  30?  '     ^  complete  your  school 

yes       |T)     no    .  g     no  answer 
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Districts  Represented  = 


48 

25'0 


'  Youngstown  •"  .         246  ^  ■ 

1.  How  many  weather  related  days  have  you  been  closed  this  school  year? 
0  0-5    (n).    6-10     |T]     n-15    0     16-20      ig     over  20  - 

2.  Ml  many  energy  related  days  have  you  been  closed? 

••    21  0-5^13    6-10      @.   11-15    g      16-20      §      over  20 

3.  Do  you  have  plans  to  continue  some  form  of  instructional  activity  with  students 
and  teacners  during  energy  related  closings? 

0     yes       (3U{      -no     0     no  answers 

4.  With  the  modification  of  the  180  day  requirement  due  to  energy  related 
closings  as  enacted  in  S.B.  51,  will  you  be  able  to  complete  your  school 
year  by  .lune  30?  ' 

70!     yes       □     no       f     no  answers 

Districts  Represented  =  76 
Attendance  =  109 

Dayton 

1.  How  many  weather  related  days  have  you  been  closed  this  school  year? 
m  0-5  6-10      g     11-15     O]      16-20      0     over  20 

2.  How..many  energy  i-elated  days  have  you  been  closed? 

(12  0-5     g5)     6-10      H]      11-15     0    116-20      0      over  20 


3.   Do  you  have  plans  to  continue  some  form  of  instructional  activity  with  students 
and  teachers  during  energy  related  closings? 


yes       M     no  114 


no  answer 


4.   With  the  modification  of  the  180  day  requirement  due  to  energy  related 
closings  as  enacted  in  S.B.  51,  will. you  be  able  to  complete  your  school 
year  by  June  30?  . 


Yes       n     no  (HI 


no  answer 


Districts  Represented  =  84 
Attendance  =  127 


:5i 
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Cleveland 

1.  How.  many  weather  related  days  have  you  been  closed  this  school  year? 
H  0-5    0    6-10     0  0      16.20  \     over  20. 

2.  Hav  many  energy  related  days  have  you  been  closed?! 

mi  0-5    01    5-10      ^     IMS    0     16-20    •  i     over  20 

In/ll^^^^^^^^^^  -^-^'tyvHth  students^ 

ED     yes       0     no      m     no  answer  '  ' 

r?nJ,-JIl!  '""^^'^^'"tion  of  the  180  day  requirement  due  to  energy  related 
■    year^Sy  June'Sc?'''      ''''       ''''  ''''  co.plete^uTschool 

0     yes       d     no       {T|     no  answer 

Districts.  Represented  =  57 
Attendance  =99 

Toledo 

1.  How  many  weather  related  days  have  you  been  closed  this  school  year? 
m  0-5  6-10      dp]    11-15    (Tj      16-20      §      over  20. 

2.  Hw  many  energy  related  days  have  you  been  closed? 

m  0-5    |3j    6-10      d    .  11-15     I      15.20      0     over  20 

aV?e^^hTrsl^"rLg^°e^T;g?^e^^  -^^'--^^  with  students 

®     yes     "  g6]     no  .    0     no  answers   "  • 

4.   With  the  modification  of  the  180  day  requirement  due  to  enerqy  related 
yea'bToSne'Sof''  ^"  ''''       ''''  ^''^  con^leL^'ou'r^^'h^ 

yes,      p     no       @     no  answers 


Districts  Represented  =  73' 
Attendance  =  103 

ERIC 


Coluirbus 

1.  How  many  we'ath^'v^  related  days  have  you  been  closed  this  school  year? 
(Tg  0-5    mi    5-10      0     11-15    I     16-20     0     over  20 

2.  How  many  energy  related  days  have  you  been  closed? 
0-5  •  OH    6-10  .    ilO    n-15    [Q     16-20      g     over  20 


3.    Dn  you  have  plans  to  continue  some  form  of  instructional  activity  with  students 
and  teachers  during  energy < related  closings? 


yes      -0    .no  @ 


no  answers 


4    With  the'modification  of  the  180  day  requirement  due  to  energy  related 
closings  as  enacted  in  S.B.  51.  will  you  be  able  to  complete  your  school 
year  by  June  30? 

2§     yes       jOl     no       g     no  answers 

Districts  Represented  =  37 
Attendance  =  77  . 
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Attorney  General  ,  , .   P,  Michael  DeAngelo 

February   9^    1977  Deputy.Attornty Ganaral 


Honorable  Oliver  Ocasek 
President  Pro  Tempore 
Ohio  Senate  ; 
5tate  House 
Coluinbus,  Ohio  43215 

Honorable  Vernal  G.  Riffe,  Jr. 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives 
State  House 

Columbus,  Ohio  43215- 

Dear  Senator  Ocasek  ajad  Speaker  Riffe: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  February  9,  1977, 
requesting  my  views  on  the  accuracy  of  assertions  made  by 
M.  E.  ;^hite.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio,  , 
Inc.  in  his  letter  of  February  7,  1977  to  each  of  you.  In 
it  Mr.  White  asserts  that  Revised  Code  Section  4905.302 
appears  to  prevent  his  company  from  charging  a  residential', 
customer  for  short-term  emergency  volumes  of  gas  while  di- 
recting that  the  costs  of  such  purchases  be  assessed  only 
against  curtailed  customers. 

Based  on  his  interpretation  of  the  law,  Mr.  White  pro- 
poses that  the  General  Assembly  suspend  the  operation  of 
Section  4905.302  until  November  1,  1977.    He  asserts  that 
a  /Suspension^  of  the  law  would  enable  Ohio  distribution  com- 
panies to  compete  on  .an  equal  basis  wi€h  other  distribution 
dompanies  for  gas  needed  this  winter  to  supply  residential 
"-  customers. 
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Honorable  Oliver  Ocasek 
Honorable  Vernal  G.  Riffe^  Jr. 
Page  2 

February  9^  1977 


I  have  researched  Section  4905 .302  and  have  concluded 
that  Mr*  \^ite's  interpretation  of  the  Seation  is  not  entirely 
accurate*    No  suspension  of  the  law  is  necessary  to*  charge 
resridential  consumers  for  short-term  emergency  volumes  of  gas 
used  to  meet  their  demands* 

Notwithstanding  Section  4905*302^  Ohio  distribution  com- 
panies may  recover  the  cost  of  short-term  gas  used  to  supply 
the  needs  of  residential  consumers  provided  that  none  of  the 
gas  decreases  levels  of  curtailment  for  classes  other  than 
residential  consumers*    In  other  words r  there  appear  to  be  no 
statutory  restrictions  to  the  purchase  of  emergency  volximes  of 
gas  for  use  of  residential  consumers  or  for  billing  those 
residential  consxxmers  as  long  as  none  of  the  emergency  volximes. 
of  gas  for  which  they  are  charged  decreases  levels  of  curtail- 
ment to  other  customer  c]a»«'€s* 

As  usual  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  is  available 
to  answer  any  further  questions  you  may  have  on  this  matter  or 
to  do  any  legal  research  necessitated  by  the  current  energy 
shortage* 


Sincerely r 


Attorney  General 


vh 


cc:    Governor  James  A*  Rhodps 
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t       <JOUllti»irs— SeujiLo  Hij.lorl  ty  l.omlor  0]  | vor  ncjiMok  uml  Houiic  Speaker  * 
Vvrw  Ulffw  liJiiuod  iiu!  CoMowluu  »t«teiniMU    In  rcK|M>nji«  to  correK^on- 
diMUM*  received   fnirn  Mnrviu  K.  White,  Cli.aniKiu  of   ( lu!  l\ouvd  of  CoJuinbla  ' 
Gn«  of  Ohii;,  Inc. 

Columbians  .recent  aJleyntion  that  IIU  3213  prohibits   them  or  any 
other  Ohio  Cos  Conpnuy  from  nokinc  ener(»cncy  purcha'ses  of- natural  gas 
is  wrong. 

Kdthing  in  IIB  1213  prohibits  a  natural  ftas  company  from  purchas- 
ing any  gas  at  any  time  gas  might  be  available. 

Likewise,   Columbia   is  incorrect  'in  its  allegation  that   it  cannot 
charge  its  customers  who  use  emergency  purchases  of  natural  gas,  the 
full  price  of   that  gas. 

HB  1213  was  written  and  enacted  on. the  strict  principle  that 
whoever  uses   the  gas  pays  for  the  gas. 

One^matter  should  be  made  very  cle.'^r,^  however.     So  long  as  Columbia 
has  on  hand  regular  priced  gas  which  it  purchased  at   the  start  of  the 
winter  season,   no*  higher  *priced  emergency  gas   should  be  piped  to 
Columbia's  residential  customers.     If   the  only  gas  left  is  emergency 
gas,   then  the  home   owner  will  receive  it  and  will   pay  for  it. 

It  will  not  go  unnoticed  that  Columbia  sold  nearly  21  billion 
cubic  feet  of  f ts  regular  priced  natural  gas  reserves  last  fall  — 
that  was  a  management  decision. 

It  will  also  not  go  unnoticed  that  Columbia,  just  yesterday, 
toldmany  of  its  non-residential  customers  to  start  •'burning"  gas 
figiiin  —  another  managenent  decision  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
weather  will  be  normal  henceforth.  . 

If  Columbia   is   attempting   to  cover-up  bad  management  decisions 
by  using  enacted   legislation  and   the  weather'as  its   scapegoat,  we 
-    .  will, not  tolerate  that. 

j  •  Columbia   should  get  on  with   the  business   of  serving  *its  cus- 

l  .tomers.     It  should  begin  to  think  of  tHe  p.ublic  it  serves!  . 

I        •     '  • 

30  -- 

Attached  are  copies  of  Colnmb ia • s /Speaker  Riffe's  correspondence. 

Q        •  Also  a  February  9  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  to  Speaker  Riffc  and 
||^p^(]]"       Serator  Ocasok. 
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'  School  Without  Schools 
•   *       Site  Visitation  Report 

by' 

Donald  C.  Weaver 

Community  Involvement  In  "School  Without  Schools" 

."Community  Schools"  fiave  been  in  operation  in  this  country  for 
many  years  beginning  in  1935  in  Flint,  Michigan,  through  the  pioneering 
efforts  of  Flint  school  personnel  and'such  community  leaders  as  Charles 
Stewart  Mott. 

Although  schools  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  have-not  carried  the  label 
"Community  Schools,"  many  of  the  activities  sponsored  by  the  Columbus 
Schools  have,  no  doubt,  been  characteristic  of  those  soonsored  under 
the  aegis  of  community  education  in  schools  across  the  country.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  predict  an  even  greater  emphasis  upon  the  "Com- 
munity" aspects  of  education  and  increased'liaison  between  school 
and  community  in  Columbus  in  the  future  due  to  the  work' of  several 
individuals  and  groups  during  the  crisis  precipitated  by  the  closing 
of  public  and  parochial  schools  for  a  30-day  period  beginning  February  7, 
1977.  ' 

The  "School  Without  Schools"  program  in  Columbus  required  the 
mobilization  of  both  school  and  community  resources  within  a  matter 
of  a  few  days.    In  fact,  the  mobilization  of  school  and  community 
resources  within  severe  time  constraints  was,  in  itself,  an  achieve- 
ment worthy  of  investigation.    However,  such  efforts  resulted  in  a 
month-long  demonstration  of  what  has  been  called  in  the  community 
education  literature  the  educative  community— where  everyone  teaches 
ajid  everyone  learns.    Nearly  every  public  and  private  agency 
delivered  educationrl-services  and  classes  v/ere  held  in  such 
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.facilities  as  pizza  parlors,  banks  and  private  homes.  Television 
and  radio  stations  sponsored  educational  programs,  many  of  them 

.  taught  by  local  teachers.    Parents  assumed  responsibility  for ^sist- 
Ing  stucfents  to  learn  at  home  and  teachers  maintained  daily  contact 
with  parents. 

\    ■     •  :> 

\    The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Columbus  experience  are  many. 
Certainly,  the  logistics  of  planning  for  such  a  crisis  are  of  concern 
to  all  schools  and  communities  faced  with  future  emergency  closing 
of  schools.    However,  for  the  student  of  community  education,  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  go  beyond  how  to  keep  school,  without  schools. 
What  happened  during  the  month-long  experiment  in  Colunibus  may  well 
have  altered  perceptions  of  school  personnel  regarding  the  role  of 
community^agencies  and  groups  in  the  educative  process.  Similarly, 
community  grouii^  and  agencies  may  have  developed  renewed  interest  in 
becoming  part  of  the  educative  process.  ^  If,  indeed,  such  changes 
.  did  occur  as  a  result  of  the  crisis,  the  relationship  between  school 
and  community  in  Columbus  may  have  been  profoundly  altered  for  the 
future.    Hence,  those  who  would  .infer  from  the  Columbus  experience 
the  means  to  increased-^school -community  involvement  in  their  com- 
munities v/ould  then  require  answers  to  the  following  xjqestions: 
K    What  community  agencies  or  groups  were  involved? 

2.  What  led  to  the  involvement  of  those  particular 
agencies  or  groups? 

3.  How  did  the  involved  agencies  or  groups  perceive 
their  contribution  during  the  crisis? 

4.  How  were  the  involved  agencies  or  groups  perceived 
by  school  personnel? 
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5.    What  changes  in  perceptions  among  school  and 
corrununity  personnel  may  have  resulted  from 
increased  community  involvement  during  the 
crisis? 

In  an  effort  to  suggest  possible  results  from  increased  com- 
munity involvement,  the  contributions  of  three  selected  agencies 
and/or  groups  will  be  discussed— parents,  the  Ohio  State  University" 
and  agencies  prpv^ding  field  trips. 

Parent  Involvement  in  "School  Without  Schools"  Program 

The  writer  inteVviewed  several  parents,  teachers  and  principals 
regarding  the  part  played  by  parents  during  the  crisis.    All  groups 
interviewed  believed  that  parents  were  much  more  actively  involved 
in  their  children's  education-- during' the  crisis  and  all  groups  pre- 
dicted increased  parent  involvement  once  the  schools  v;ere  reopened. 
The  parents  interviewed  seemed  genuinely  pleased  at  the  opportunity 
to  be  directly  involved  in  the  educational  process,  although  many 
parents  were  not  sure  they  would  welcom<2  such  hea^vy  involvement 
■year-round.    One  parent  reniarked,  "After  .a  month  of  homework  and 
P'shing  to  get  assignments-  done,  I'm  ready  to"let  the  teachers  do 
the  teaching  again."    However,  that  same  parent  testified  that  she  v 
was  much  better  informed  regarding  the  goals  of  the  school  and  would 
keep  in  much  closer  touch- with  the  teachers  in  the  future." 

Although  several  parents  referred  to  the  lessons  provided 
through  the  media,  all  -parents  interviewed  attributed  the  success 
of  the  school  without  schools  primarily  to  close  working  relation- 
ships between  school  personnel  and  parents. 

It  would  appear  that  the  impetus  for  increased  parent .involv'ement 
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came  f rom  j:ontacts  initiated  by  teachers  and  principals.  Teachers 
were  urged  by  principals  to  initiate  contacts  with  parents,  and 
apparently  most  teachers  did  urge  parents  to  assist  in  teaching  the 
children  at  home.    However,  several  principals  reported  incidents- 
of  parents  volunteering  their,  services  during  the  crisis>.and  the 

♦ 

writer  observed  a  number  of  parents  visiting  the  community  sites-^ 
where  classes  were  in  session.    When  asked  if  parents  .visited  regular 
school  sessions  in^such  large  numbers,  the  principals  alf\wo^sites 
reported  that  they  did  not.    Both , teachers  and  principals  reported 
increased  home  telephone  contacts  and -visitations* by  teachers  and 
student  teachers.    As  one  central  office  administrator  put  it,  '  "The 
prime  factor"  in  the  success. of  the  experiment  is  thd  spirit  which  * 
has  prevatled  throughout  the  month."   Apparently,  a  spirit  of  coopera 
tive  endeavor  toWintain  an  edL(catjonal  program  in  the^face  of  ' 
crisis  was  demonstrated  by  .both  oarents  and  school  personnel  in  ' 
Columbus. 

*     ^  ^1 
Whether  the  spirit  of  cooperative  effort  to  provide  educat-^on 

\*   .  '  <^  ' 

within  the  community  will  continue  remains  to  be  seen.    However,  it 
seems  likely  that  if  parents  are  to  continue  to  be  productively 
involved,  teachers  and  principals  will  need  to  continue  to  initiate 
contacts  and  provide  opportunities  for  parents  to  get  involved.  As 
Ms.  Judy  Carter,  daughter-in-law  of  the  President,  remarked  at  a 
^recent  National  Community  Educatioh  workshop,    "All  it  takes  to  get 
people  involved  is  to  ask  them.    You>d  be  surprised  what  people^wilj 
do  if  you  only  ask.".  However,,  irTthe  case  of  the  schools,  the  asking 
must  be  done  by  .school  personnel  because  most  parents  still  view 
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education  as  the 'province' of  the  professional  educator.  And  while 
many  of  the  barriers  previously  existing  between  parent  and  school 
have  been  removed  in  Colljmbus  as  a  result  of  the  crisis,  continued 
effort^  to  convince  parents  that  they  can  contribute  to  the  educa- 
tional process  will  be  required. 

Involvement  of  Ohio  State  University  in  "School  Without  Schools"  Program 

V/hile  few  school  systems  in  crisis  hdve^reajly  access  to'  an 
institution  which  provides  the  resources  of  Ohio  State  University, 
nearly  every  school  system  has  access  to  some  institution  of  higher 
^^learning;  hence,  the  story  of  how  Ohio  State  University  became 
involved  in  the  "School  Without  Schools"  Program  merits  consideration 
by  those  school  systems  seeking  greater  use  of  existing  community 
resources. 

\     Information  regarding  the  involvement  of  Oh^'o  State  University 
w^s  secured  from  two  sources--an  interview  with  Ms.  Ida  Holapz, 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  and  Dr.  Frederick 
Cyphert,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at  Ohio  State  University, 
and  a  oress  releas^  prepared  by  Cyphert. 

The  initiative  to  make  the  resources-^of  the  University  available 
to  area  schools  during  the  crfsis  appears  to  have  been  primarily  that 
of  Cyphert.   After  a  series  of  brief  meetings  with  the  members  of  the 
college's  faculty,  Cyphert  wVote  area  school  superintendents  on 
February  2,  one  day  after  the  decision  to  close  schools  had  been 
announced,  to  offer  to  them  what  limited  space  the  University  had 
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available  and  as  many  of  !its  faculty  and  equipment  resources  as 
could  be  mustered  in  a  shprt  time  without  disrupting  ongo'tng  Univer- 
sity  .programs.  ^ 

On  that  same  day,  Cyphert  sent  the  University's  18  deans  a  memo 
asking  them  to  develop  an  inventory  of  tours,  demonstrations,  course 
offerings,  special  programs  and  lectures  they  could  make  available 
to  area  school  children.  ; 

Jwo  days  later,  on  February  4,  after  processing  the  dean's 
responses,  Cyphert  sent  a'  list  of  available  educational  experiences 
for  children  to  area  superintendents.    The  offerings  totaled  165, 
enough  to  make  up  the  curjriculum  of  a  small  liberal  arts  college. 

Offerings  included  short  courses  on  environmental  planning, 
population  and  the  world]s  food  supply,  folk- art,  rare  books,  and 
film  3nd  dance  workshopsJ   Special  audit  arrangements  for  high  scfjiool 

students  in  the  University's  basic  courses  were  also  worked  out. 

i 

^  Cyphert' s  report  of  the  initiatives  of  the  University  to  serve 
the  community  indicates  a  real  effort  to  aloid  the  usual  logistical 
entanglements  involved  in,  programming  at  the  university  level.  When 
asked  how  this  was  accomplished,  Cyphert  replied,    "One  reason  is  that 
oeople  at  the  University  were  already  sensitized  to  the  nature  of  tt^e 
problem  the  community  faced.    There  was  no  debating  the  fact  that  an"^ 
educational  crisis  existed,,  nor  was  there  any  q^^estion  that  we  had 
a  major  ^esponsibil ty  to  get  involved."  \ 

A  second  factor,  he  said,  was  the  free  flow  of  communication 
from  the  start  of  the  declared  crisis  betv/een  the  college  of  Educa- 
tion  and  the  office  of  the  governor  (James  A.  Rhodes),  the  state 
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leg.islaturs\the  state  department  of  education,  area  school  superin- 
tendents, and  l^cal  teachers'  associations.  "We  had  a  sound,  cogni- 
tive  map  of  where  all  of  them  were  going  and  why. 

 ^3^^*^^'  first -time  in  years  representatives  of  all 

parties  to  a  major  undertaking  were  brought  together  in  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time.    People  responsible  for  space  allocation, 
for  schsduling,  and  for  academics  all  came  together  face  to  face.  And 
that's  the  way  communications  took  place,  simultaneously,  not 
serially,  and 'face  to  face,  not  by  memo. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  University's  task,  the  dean 
admits,  "I  made  decisions  1  had  no  right  to  make  under  normal  cir- 
.cumstances.    But  if  I'd  waded  through  normal  channels  and  waited  for 
the  usual  process  of  communication  and  decision-making  to  run  its 
course,  we'd  still  be  deliberating  over  a  plan." 

Cyphert  also  has  been  impressed  with  the  effects  of  crisis  on 
the  University  iteslf.    "What  we  all  have  found  is  that  there  is  no 
house  of  talent  greater  than  here  at  this  University.    We  have  also 
found  that  there  is  even  more  talent  than  is  being  used  effectively 
in  the  course  of  normal  events,  largely  because  we  routinize,  stereo- 
type.   Our  professional  ranks,  filled  with  knowledgeable  and  imagina- 
tive  people,  can  do  much  more  than  we  routinely  give  them  a  chance 
to  do.    This  crisis  has  given  them  that  opportunity  and  they  have 
responded  generously." 

In  the  case  of  the  University  as  with  parent  involvement,  the 
question  of  whether  the  momentum  will  be  sustained  remains  to  be 
seen.    The  University  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  extend  itself  to 
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include  educational  opportunities  outside  those  usually  provided  to 
the  university  community  exclusively,  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
vincing many  of  its  faculty  members  that  they  have  talents  which 
can  serve  the  community.    Continued  use  of  University  resources  by 
the  community  will  require  sustained  contact  between  comjnunity  repre 
sentatives,  particularly  school  personnel,  and  key  members  of  the 
University  staff. 

Involvement  of  Agencies  Pr&viding  Field  Trips  for  the 
"School  Without  Schools"  Program  ' 

On  February  2,  1977,  the  Handbook  for  Scho^ 
was  issued  by  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  detailing,  among  other 
things,  38  different  tours  available  to  student  groups  within  the 
Columbus  crea.    An  emergency  communications  post  was  set  up  in  the 
Board  of  Education  building  to  expedite  transportation  for  the 
greatly  expanded  field  trip  activity  and  the  shuttle  bus  service 
required  to  utilize  off-campus  class  meeting  sites.  Subsequently, 
the  field  trip  sites  were  increased  until  there  were  203  available 
field  trip  sites. 

Although  the  pri-.e  purpose  of  discussing  field  trips  is  to 
identify  the  range  of  possible  resources  and  the  means  by  which  they 
are  identified,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  th^.t  utilization  of  such 
resources  requires  an  efficient  transportation  network  supported  by 
an  accessible  co.7munication  system.    Columbus  provided  both.  This 
writer  spent  time  in  the  emergency  communications  area  and  discussed 
with  personnel  assigned  there  the  problems  encountered.  Surprisingly 
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few  problems  were  encountered,  thanks  to  an  effective  communications 
system.    Schools  anticipating  similar  emergency  closings  would  do 

••    well  to  study  the  emergency  comnuni cations  plan  so  skillfully  ; 

•  •   employed  by  the  Columbus  schools. 

During  the  month-long  "school  without  schools"  program,  97%  of 
the  closed  schools  scheduled  field  trips  which  involved  approximately 
96^000  students  in  one  or  more  of  such  trips.    The  trips  included 
such  sites  as: 

Air  Force  Base 
Airport 
Art  gallery 
Banks 

Black  Hall  of  Respect 
Center  of  Science  &  Industry 
City  Hall 
City  tours 
Conservatory 
Dairy  barns— O.S.U. 
Fire  houses 
French  market 
. Heliport 
Hospitals 
Industrial  plants 
Newspaper  offices 
Ohio  Historical  Society 
Ohio  Theatre 
Police  Academy 
Restaurants 
State  Capitol 
Supermarkets 
TV  and  radio  stations 
Zoo 

School  personnel  report  ^hat  n^ost  of  the  sites  used  for  field 
trips  were  volunteered  by  the  agencies  themselves  and,  in  many  cases, 
those  agencies  employed  additional  personnel  to  manage  the  large 
numbers  of  students  touring  the  facility.    The  writer  visited  tv/o 
field  trip  sites  and  talked  to  personnel  involved  in  providing 
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services.    The  staff  at  both  the  Center  for  Science  and  Industry  and 
;~  the  Public  Library  viewed  the  increased  activity  very  positively  and 
reported  good  cooperation  by,  school  personnel .    Members  of  the  school 
staff  who  coordinated  the  field  trip  activity  pointed  out  that  during' 
—the  crisis  many  additional  field  trip  sites  were  identified  which 
can  be  used  when  the  schools  are  reopened. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  as  a  result  of  the  "sehool 
Without  schools"  program  additional  agencies  have  been  included  in  * 
the  educational  process  and  that  through  sustained  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  schools  such  agencies  can  continue  to  share  in  making 
Columbus  an  educative  community. 

Although  personnel  in  the  Coliitnbus  schools  do  not  claim  to  have 
"community  schools,'  per  se,  this  writer's  observations  during  the 
"School  Without  Schools"  program  would  indicate  that  there  exists 
,  in  Columbus  a  climate  conducive  to  the  development  of  a  co.imunity 
education  program.    The  extant  to  which  Colu.raus  school  personnel 
capitalize  upon  that  climate  as  the  schools  reopen  will,  no  doubt, 
determine  the  future  of  community  education  in  that  city. 
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C.  Hearings 

Group  Interviews  vnth  a  Selected  Group  of  Columbus  Public  Schools  Teachers 
On  February  22,  members  of  the  study  team  interviewed  a  group  of  about 
25  teachers  who  had  been  selected  to  represent  different  grade  levels  and 
subject  matter  areas  (science,  social'studies,  and  math)  in  the  Columbus 
Public  School  system.   The  meeting  was  chaired  by  Daniel  Stufflebeam  with 
other  members  of  the  team  participating  in  the  questioning. 

Eiqht  general  questions  were  presented  to  the  teachers  and  they 
were  asked  to  comment  freely 'in  response  to  these  questions.  Each 
question  is  repeated  below  followed  by  characterization  of  the  responses 
that  were  received. 

^'   What  was  it  like  to  be  a  teacher  when  "School  Without  Schools" 
first  got  started?   Would  vou  sav  the  situation  was  exciting,  confusing, 
challenging? 

'     From  the  responses  received,  it  is  obvious  that  to 
be  a  teacher  in  the  early  days  of  "School  Without  Schools"  was 
to  be  in  a  great  ss^^of  corfusion.    Directives  and  other 
directives  countermarrling  the  prior  directives  flowed  from 
many  sources,  including  the  superintendent's  and  principal's 
offices,  the  CEA,  and  of  course  the  gas  company.  These 
communications  were  conveyed  by  television,  radio,  telephone, 
newspaper  bulletins,  and  hallway  conversations.  Having-^ 
access  to  the  emergency  central  office  communication  nerve 
center  helped,  but  it  didn't  solve  the  problem.   As  the 
teachers  said,  it  obviously  couldn't  because  everyone  from 
the  top.  doO/n  was  confused  and  didn't  know  what  they  could  or 
could  not  do.    Confusion  certainly  ruled  the  teachers'  day. 
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In  addition,  the  teachers  interviewed  thought  that 
many  people  suspected  that  the  School  Without  Schools 
program  was  just  a  public  relations  program.     Many  people,, 
they  said,  at  first  didn't  take  the  idea  seriously.    At  the 
same  time,  the ra  apparently  were  many  teachers  who  were 
enthusiastic,  excited,  ready  to  move  ahead  and  do  some- 
thing good  and  different. 

fa-  Please  describe  the  charge  you  received.  How  did  your  role 
change,  if  at  all? 

Cons^^stent  with  their  answers  to  the  first  question,  the 
teachers  said  their  charge  wasn't  very  clear.    They  didn't 
know  whether  they  would  have  to  work  through  spring  vaca- 
tion, whether  they  would  have  to  make  up  days  in  the 
summer.    They  further  weren't  sure  whether  grading  would 
be  delayed  until,  after  school  with  schools  returned  and 
subsequently  found  that  gradipg  was  to  proceed  as  usual. 
Originally  they  said  they  were  told  to  cover  the  same 
material  that  they  would  have  covered  in  the  ^1 assrooms.  But 
overall  they  said  that  even  as  the  School  Without  Schools  was 
coming  to  a  close,  they  still  had  no  set  of -directives, 
didn't  know  what  other  people  were  doing,  didn't  know  how 
the  overall  program  was  proceeding,  and  didn't  even  know 
what  to  tell  their  students  about  the  grading  that  would  be 
done.    As  a  conseq-.ence  they  said  the  program  had  become  a 
very  individualized  program  and  reflects  individual  teacher's 
thoughts  about  what  they  are  required  to  do  as  well  as  what 
they  thought  they  should  do  given  that  the  requirements  were 
not  clear  to  them.    A  positive. side  of  this  response  was  that 
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one  teacher  ?aid  that  other  teachers  felt  they  were 
being  encouraged  to  be  cre/tive^and-saw-^hls  as  a  positive 
aspect  of  the  lack  of  di reaction • 

c.   Overall  do  you  think  Student  needs  have  been  met  by  '  - 

School  Without  Schools  as  well  as  they  would  have  been  met  under  the 
regular  program? 

The  responses  to  this  question  were  pretty  thin.  In 
general  the  teachers  thought  that  school  with  schools  Is 
definitely  a  preferable  way  of  meeting  student  needs.  How- 
ever there  v/ere  some  positive  reactions  tKat  suggested  that 
many  of  the  students*  needs  were  met,  and  in  some  cases,  met 
even  better  tha^j  they  could  have  been  met  under  normal 
circumstances.    For  example,  one  person  noted  that  attention 
in  senior  high  had  been  better  and  that  problems  of  retention 
between  sessions  v;ere  markedly  absent  compared  to  v/hat  had 
been  expected*    An.cher  person  noted  that  there  likely  v;as 
a  problem  in  access  to  textbooks  and  other  books  in  the 
schools.    On  another  positive  note  the  advisor  system  was 
noted  as  a  way  of  helping  individual  students  keep  in  contact 
with  someone  who  could  help  them^vith  their  individual 
interests  and  needs.    It  was  further  noted  that  students 
were  given  a  real  opportunity  to  participate  in  self-directed 
learning  and  some  people  hoped  and  thought  there  v^ould  be  a  positive 
carry-over  in  this  area.    The  final  comment  v/as  that  some 
people  niink  that  administrators  have  been  able  to  respond 
more  directly  to  student's  needs  through  this  period  by  virtue 
of  being  called  on  to  truly  administer  as  opposed  to  serve  as 
a  detective  in  apprehending  v/rongdoers. 
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d.  In  what  respects  would  you  judge  School  Without  SrgQ^U  a 
success? 

There  were  a  great  number  of  responses  to  this  question, 
and,  in  general,  it  v/as  apparent  that  the  teachers  believed 
that  the  program  had  indeed  been  a  success  given  the  require- 
ment to  do  something  instead  of  School  with  Schools.  The 
majority  of  responses  were  positive  but  there  were  also  some 
negative  responses.  'Positive  responses  included  the  "-^llowing 
0   Students  are  doing  more  on  t^heir  own.    Putting  the 

responsibility  .for  their  own  learning  on  the  students 

v/as  definitely  a  positive  aspect. 
0  Mothers  are  learning  more.    The  telephone  contact  with 

the  parents  v/a.s  important  and  helped  parents  to  get 

insight  into  their  roles  in  education. 
0   Tlie  planning  was  tremendous.    Somebody  said,  "Actually  we 

demonstrated  what  we  were  able  to  do.    We  showed  that  we 

are  indeed  professionals."  - 
0   Discipline  has  improved  because  of  the  program.  This 

experience  will,  give  us  impetus  for  planning  our  programs 

for  next  year.    It  was  a  positive  experience  to  be  able  to 

watch  other  people  teach  (on  television). 
But  there  were  soTe  negative  responses  as  well. 
0   One  thing  didn't  work,  the  teacher  centers.  Students 

would  call,  especially  at  the  junior  high  school  level, 

make  an  appointment  but  would  not  show  up.    Senior  high 

students  may  have  become  babysitters  throughout .this 

period. 
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One  person  summed  up  the  responses  to  the  success  question  pretty 
11.    He  said,  "For  us  it  was  kind  of  like  a  breakthrough.  There 
were  computers,  swimming,  the  newspaper,  television,  entanglement  in 
government,  and  with  the  gas  ccJmpany^    It  was  sort  of  like  a  war.  Tm 
glad  that  most  people  du^  in  and  did  their  job.    We  didn't  do  anything 
dynamic.    We  worked  hard.'.    It-was  school.    We  did  our  job." 

If  it  were  to-be  done  over,  what  changes  would  you  like  to 

i  ~ 

see? 

Most  people  were  in  agreement  that  it  shouldn't  be  done 
over  unless  absolutely  necessary.    But  they  said  some  positive 
features  that  ought  to  be  retained  included  getting  away  from 
dependence  on  a  set  textbook,  continuing  the  whole  business 
of  telephone  contacts,  reallocating  time  so  the  teachers  would 
have  special  time  to  spend  in  planning  and  working  with  those, 
students  who  are  behind,  dropping  or  changing  the  tutor  centers 
so  that  they  work,  and  making  the  requirements  for  students 
in  the  program  clear  and  explicit. 

Speculating  about  what  particularly  should  be  done  if  the 
program  has  to  be  repeated  in  another  year,  the  teachers 
hoped  that  more  consistency  could  be  built  into  communications 
and  directives,  that  the  tutor  centers  could  be  improved  or 
dropped,  requirenents  of  students  could  be  made  explicit,  that 
bothersoTie  problem?  ^uch  as  parking  and, a  lack  of  space  for 
meeting  with  stude^     and  a  lack  of  telephones  could  be 
resolved,  and  that  better  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
students  v/ho  need  laboratories  such  as  chemistry  labs.  It 
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was  also  suggested  that  kits  for  individual  students  could 
be  prepared  and  provisi-ons-xo^-ld4)e-made*5o  that  teachers  and 
students  could  make  better  use  of  television,  and  someone 
said  that  it  v/puld  be  good  if  the  Dispatch  could  continue 
^  .  to  carry  educational  materials.    Overall,-  however,  one  teacher 
\  summed  it  up  by  saying  he  was  glad  the  program  is  over  with. 
^  he  hoped  wejNfoultin't  do  it  again,  said  especially  one  of  the 
\difficulties  in  going  to  another  school  for  the  School  With 

\  •  ^  ' 

Schools  part  of  the  program  is,., that  you  don't  want  to  use 
o.ther  people's  equipment  and  even  if  you  do,  you  don't  know 
where  things  are.    Finally  he  said  you  can't  carry  your  lab 
with  you. 

f How  about  attendance >  should  it  have  been  mandatory  for  out 

♦ 

of  school  activities? 

One  person  said  that  she  had  gotten  good  attendance. 
Other  people  complained  of  the  lack  of  explicit  requirements 
for  attending  scheduled  activities.  Someone  spoke  about  one  teacher 
v/ho  set  Up  office  hours  and  coerced  students  to  attend  in 
supposed  violation  of  the  .rules  of  the  program.    But  it  was 
noted  the^students  were  cording  and  the  service  v/as  being  used. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  students  would  use  services  if 
requirements  were  explicit.  •  ' 
I     g.    How  would  you  rate  the  importance  of  TV,  radio,  the  nev/spaper, 

the  tours,  and  community  courses,  out-of-school  sessions  and  the  in- 

sfchool  sessions? 

^' 

Positive  responses  to  this  question  seemed  to  be  in 

relation  to  the  field  trips.    It  was  noted  that  they  are 

heavily  utilized  and  have  proven  to  be  a  very  desirable,  and 

important  part  of  the  School  Without  Schools  program. 
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Expressions  of  gratitude  were  made  concerning  the  TV,,  radio', 
and  newspaper  portions  of  the  prograirr,  but  it*was  further 
note4  that  these  often  didn't  fit  with  the  teacher's  plans 
or  the  studentis  current  leveVof  progress,  and  that  ft  was 
difficult  to  kn^w  w'^at-would  be  comin^forth  so  that  teachers 
could  utilize 'the  TV,  radio,  and  newspaper  offerings  in 
their  planning  of  Instructional  experiences.    It  was  noted 
that  even  the  field  trips  v/ould  have  been  better  if  trans-  . 
^portation  problems  could  have  been  solved  (for  example,  some 
families  had  several  children  who  had  to  be  gotten  to  points 
of  departure  at  the  same  time  for  different  field  trips), 
r    It  was  also  noted  that  the  newspaper  materials  seemed  to  l^e  ,  . 
aimed  at  second  through  fifth  grade  and  had,  little  to  offer 
above  or  below  those  levels, 

h .    How  adequately  have  parents  contributed? 

Teachers  said  they  found  that  they  could  get  more  support 
from  parents  than  they  previously  had  thought  they  could^nd 
there  was  ah  indication  that  the  parents  are  always  absolutely 
crucial  in  this  type  of  a  program.    It  v/as  repeatedly  mentioned 
that  parents  also  v/ere  benefited  by  virtue  of  the  School  Without 
Schools  program. 

Ove)^all,  then,  this  small  group  of  teachers  were  proud  of  the 
efforts  they  and  their  colleagues  had  made  in  responding  to'  the  energy 
crisis,  1977.    They  said  the  program  had  definitely  started  "out  on  a 
very  confusing  note,  and  that  many  of  them  had  remained  confused 
throughout  the  ,experience.    They  seemed  to  understand  that  most  of 
this  confusion  v/as  unavoidable,  they  were  highly  respectful  of  the 
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l'-.u--r^hip  that  had  been  shown  by  the  Col umbu§^  administration,  and 
were  grateful  for  the  contributions  of  coirjuunity  .agencies  and  ^parents 
Overall,  they  hoped  the  School  Without  Schools  program  would  never 
have  to  be  repeated,  b-jt  if  it  did^  that  direction  could  be  clearer, 
planning  coulcl  be  r.;ore  ^t^inced,  and  requirements  on  ^students' itn-  ' 
posed  and  made  more  explicit.    The  teachers  also  hoped  that  an  em- 
phasis on  using  the  corrjnunity  as  a  learning  laboratory,  more  indi- 
vidualized instruction  and  less  keeping  to  the  textSbok  might  be 
positive  long-term  benefits  from  lessons  learned  during  the  School 
Without  Schools  program.     v  "        .     •    .  _ 
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Group  Interview  with  TV  and  Media  Teachers  in  the  Columbus  School 
Without  Schools  Program  * 

^5embers  of  the  study  team  met  wijh  about  20  teachers  who  had  ' 
been  commissioned  to  do  TV  and  radio  teaching  during  the  School  Without 
Schools  Program.    The  discussion  was  free-flowing  and  a  number  of  main 
points  seemed  clear  from  the  discussi,on. 

The  first  is  that  the  people  involved  in  the  TV  and  radio ^part 
of  the  School  Without  Schools  Program  were  undoubtedly  excited  and 
heavily  invblved  by  their  participation.    They  had  had  a  brand  new 
learning  experience  themselves.    Some  of  them  h^d  been  conscripted  into 
the  program*  others  had  volunteered,  and  still  others  who  wanted  to  be 
a  part  of  it  had  been  left  out.    At  first  many,  and  perhaps  all  of  them, 
wei:e  frightened  and  confused  about  the  prospect  of  appearing  before  the 
ffublic.    They  had  much  to  learn  ahdut  preparino  scripts,  props, 
rehearsing,  using  cues,  corrriuni eating  clearly,  and,  in  general,  appearing 
on  taped  and  live  media.    At  the  same  time,  they  had  the  students  .they 
had  previously  been  working  with^vho  were  left  behind  and  had  to  worry 
about  v/hat  was  happening  to  them. 

It  seems  that  these  teachers  were  so  occupied  with  learning  and 

.performing  their  new  role  that  they  could  hardly  think  about  the  deeper 
'issues  of  how  to  sti^ulaie  learning  and  how  to  r.ake  what  they  did  mesh 

>  with  the  larger  School  Withouu  Schools  Program. 

It  seemed  that  the  media  ^teachers  viev;ed  their  role  considerably 
differently  than  did  the  other  teachers.    The  former  arouo  seemed  to 
see  the  media  teaching  as  the  core  part  of  the  School  Without  Schools 
Program,  while  the  regular  teachers  thought  of  it  as  a  little  used 
public  relations  feature  of  the  program.    Probably  all  teachers  would 
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agr^e  that  the  media  presentations  were  little  utilized  by\students 


\ 


\ 


and  teachers. 

iThis  is  not  to  say  that  the  media  par'  of  the  program  wa\  a 
failure\    It  wasn^t.        \  •  \ 

•it:     ;  ■        -  -        I  \ 

01  Put  education  and  teaching  in  the  public  view  of  the 

,  cofTjnunity  and  the  parents.  ' 
0    Identified  talented  teachers  and  gave  them  an  iirportant 
.    '  learning  experience  in  regard  to  the  media. 
0   Created  positive  working  relationships  between  the  school  \ 
^district  and  the  public  media.  ^ 
0   Provided  learning  experiences  for  cocmunity  members  and  \ 
parents..  ^  '  \ 

0   Helped  Colunbus  School  district  get  a  realistic  view  of 
^ome  of  the  possibilities  of  using  media  as  well  as  the 
jgreat  problems  and  difficulties  that,\usL  be  overcome  if 
the  TV  and  radio  presentations  are  to  make  significant 
impacts  on  the  learning  of  students. 
\      0    Resulted  in  preoaring  instructional  props  and  video  taoes 
,    that  can  be  utilized  repeatedly  by  regular  teachers  in 

regular  classrooms. 
Overall  the  TV  and  media  teachers  were  very  enthusiastic  and 
positive  about  their  participation  in  the  program.    They  had  been  helped 
to  grew  through  this  experience  in  their  professional  capacities  to 
teach  and  use  m.edia,  but  they  agreed  that  there  was  insufficient 
opportunity  to  solve  problems  of  how  to  relate  media  instruction  to  the 
ou-goir^g  learning  activities  of  the  students  throughout  the  Columbus 
system. 
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Group  Interviews  with  Columbus  Parent-Teacher  Association  (PTA) 
Representatives 

Information  about  School  Without  Schools  was  obtained  from  the 
central  board  of  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  PTA  by  means  of  a 
mailed  questionnaire  arid  a  structured  group  interview*  Twenty-six 
written  responses  were  obtained  which  included  both  teacher  and 
parent  responses-    Additionally,  twelve  parents  on  the  central  PTA 
boacd  participated  in  the  group  interview  which  was  held  May  3,  1977* 

Both  the  written  and  interview  responses  reflected  that  the 
grouD  had  mixed  feelings  about  the  program.    Most  of  the  respondents 
wished  the  program,  hadn't  been  necessary  and  hoped  it  would  never 
have  to  be  repeated.    They  were  proud  and  appreciative  of  the  com- 
munity effort  but  were  dubious  about  its  educational  benefits.  They 
complained  that  many  students  just  v/andered  the  streets  and  that  it 
was  very  difficult  for  families  with  more  than  one  child  to  transport 
the  children  to  the  various  scheduled  functions.    They  v/ere  agreed 
that  a  main  weakness  of  School  Without  Schools  was  in  not  requiring 
all  activities  and  in  nat  testing  and  grading  the  material  .covered. 
The  majority  of  them  favored  instituting  some  sort  of  annual  winter 
vacation  in  the  event  of  future  crises. 

Following  is  a  surumary  of  the  v/ritten  and  oral  responses  to 
each  of  the  eleven  questions  that  were  asked. 

a .    How  did  School  Without  Schools  affect  the  coCTiunity? 
When  boiled  down,  the  responses  to  the  question  v/ere: 

0    School  Without  Schools  united  the  community  in  an  educa- 
tional venture;  particularly  it  brought  education  and 
the  media  together. 
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0   It  caused  the  community  to  develoo  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  need  for  education  and  the  value  of 
the  local  school  districts;  and  it  dramatized  how  a 
large  urban  school  district  can  become  involved  with 
its  co-muni ty. 

0    It  greatly  increased  parents'  involvement  in  their 
children's  education. 

0    It  saveo  the  community  from  having  to  pay  teachers 
extra  for  making  up  school  days  in  the  sumner. 

0    It  reduced  edircational  services  to  students. 

0    It  sensitized  the  community  to  the  severity  of  the 
energy  problem. 

b.    What  are  the .main  benefits  of  School  Without  Schools? 

Three  people  said  emphatically  that  there  were  no  bene 
fits;  they  elaborated  by  saying  the  School  Without  Schools 
was  an  emergency  measure  and  was  only  slightly  better  than 
having  NO. SCHOOL'!    The  other  respondents  cited  benefits  for 
students,  parents,  teachers,  the  school  system  as  a  whole, 
and  the  community  as  follows: 

0   Students  were  given  opportunities  to  continue  their 
education;  slow  learners,  especially,  were  given 
individual  attention;  opportunities  for  studpnt 
parent  conferences  were  increased;  many  students 
saw  "how  the  other  half  lived";  students  became 
more  aware  of  the  importance  of  teachers;  good  stu- 
dents had  the  opportunity  to  do  challenging  assign- 
ments; and  the  students  were  helped  to  retain  what 
they  had  learned  pric  •  to  School  Without  Schools, 
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0    Parents  increased  their  awareness  of  the  eJjcational 

process  and  the  problems  of  schooling. 
0   Teachers  were  allowed  to  work  in  new  mediums,  and  were 

forced  to  become  more  creative  in  using  resources  often 

overlooked. 

0   The  school  district  improved  its  relations  with  the 
public;  Scnool  Without  Schools  resulted  in  much  good 
will  toward  and  better  understanding  of  the  schools; 
and  the  district  improved  its  communication  with  all 
segments 'Of 'the  community. 
0   The  correnunity  found  that  many  of  its  people  could  work 
together  in  an  emergency  and  that  they  could  do  so  in 
flexible  and  adaptable  ways, 
c.    What  are  the  undesirable  consequences  of  School  Without 
Schools?  ,  ' 

Responses  to  this  question  reflected  the  general  feeling 
of  the  PTA  group  that  School  Without  Schools  was  making  the 
best  of  a  bad'si tuation.    In  spite  of  the  good  will,  good 
intentions,  and  hard  work  on  School  Without  Schools  through- 
out the' community,  the  bottom  line  assessment  was  that  edu- 
cation suffered.    It  was  said  that  School  Without  Schools 
was  almost  the  same  as  no  school. 

0   Teachers  had  to  neg  ect  the  "whole  child"  while  try- 
int;  to  keep  up  with  the  basics.    But  time  was  lost  ^ 
even  in  teaching  the  fundamentals,  especially  science 
and  math.    One  effect  of  the  program  not  being  manda- 
tory was  unequal  instruction  --  some  teachers  worked 
hard,  others  didn't. 
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0   Parents  were  fooled  into  thinking  something  useful 
could  hs  accompli shpd;  they  often  couldn*t  cope  with 
their  children's  assignments;  and  it  was  difficult 
for  them  to  help  even  logistical ly  where  there  was 
more  than  one  aqe  group  in  the  fami .y;  they  found 
that  their  children  had  bean  assigned  too  much  home- 
work and  that  this  conflicted  with  field  trips,  con-  • 
tact  with  teachers,  and  other  actfvities. 

0   Students  viewed.  School  Without  Schools  as  play  time, 
and  most  ignored  their  assignments ;  those  needing 
extra  help  didn't  take  advantage  of  what  was  offered; 
many  students  lacked  the  motivation  and  parental  sup- 
port to  carry  through  with  their  assignments;  students 
were  bored;  there  was  a  general  loss  of  continuity  in 
performance  and  attitude:  and  returning  to  regular 
sessions  aftgr  School  Without  Schools  was  difficult. 

0   Average  and  J^elow  average  students  suffered  because 
they  didn't  have  sufficient  motivation  to  work  on 
their  own. 

0   Senior  high  students  suffered  especially  because  busy 

work  replaced  teaching, 
d.    Which,  if  any,  of  the  components  of  School  Without  Schools 
should  be  integrated  into  the  regular  curriculum? 
Many  respondents  noted  that  most  elements  of  School  With- 
out Schools  were  ali^ady  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum. 
Then  they  discussed  their  perceptions  of  the  parts  of  School 
Without  Schools? 
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0   The  clear  winner  "with  13  votes"  was  field  trips.  The 
board  members  said  they  were  terrific*  well -organized, 
and  very  interesting.    One  person  worried,  however, 
that  they  might  be  too  disruptive  during  the  ^^egular  ' 
school  year. 

0    Four  persons  recommended  the  continued  use  of  television 
if  financially  feasible.    It  was  also  recommended  that 
it  would  work  only  if  required  and.  graded. 

0   Other  comnonents  that  were  mentioned  once  or  twice  were 
newspaper  instruction,  better  use  of  the  business  com- 
munity in  teaching,  radio  (as  a  supplement),  and  dittos. 

0   Two  people  said  that  nothing  whatsoever  from  School  • 
Without  Schools  should  be  continued  in  the  regular 
program. 

e.    Should  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  seriously  consider 
modifying  the  school  calendar  in  order  to  conserve 
energy?   Would  you  favor  some  form  of  winter  vacation? 
Of  the  nineteen  people  who  responded,  only  three  were 
definitely  opposed.    Nine  said  maybe;  they  either  weren't 
sure  or  were  in  favor  of  such  a  move  only  if  a  real  crisis 
emerged.    Seven  said  they  would  favor  such  a  shift  in  the 
school  calendar. 

0   Those  who  were  opposed  were  emphatic  in  their  opposi- 
tion hut  gave  little  explanation.    They  mainly  said 
there  must  be  some  better  way. 

0   Those  who  gave  a  qualified  or  an  unqualified  yes  con- 
tributed  a  number  of  observations.    They  noted  that 
such  a  move  should  be  executed  only  if  there  is  a  real 
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crisis;  but  the  observation  was  also  made  that  when 
industry  is  closed,  it  is  a  schoaVs  responsibility 
to  be  flexible.    In  the  event  of  a  crisis  they  said 
the  Columbus  Public  Schools  should  have  a  contingency 
plan  ready  for  execution. 
0   Various  ideas  were  expressed  concerning  what  should 
be  included  in  the  contingency  plan.    Some  said  the 
plan  should  include  a  winter  vacation  along  witK  the 
usual  summer  vacation.    One  person  observed  that  the 
plan  should  eliminate  summer  supplemental  income. 
0   Suggestions  for  actual  calendar  changes  included 
the  'following;    Add  2-4  weeks  to  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion; if  necessary,  have^vacation  from  December  1- 
January  6;  start  school  one  week  earlier. 
0   Several  caveats  were  presented.    One  that  was  shared 
oy  several  people  was  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  as 
'  hard  to  concentrate  in  a  ^steambath  classroom  as  in 
a  cold  one.    Another  prol)lem  concerned  what  to  do 
about  the  winter  sport  seasons, 
f .    What  age  groups  profited  most?  How? 

Six  persons  said  they  didn't  know  and  five  said 
none,  because  a^l  students  lost.    Eight  said  the  ele-  - 
mentary  students  clearly  profited  most,  two  said  it 
was  the  high  school  students;  and  preschool  stucjents 
and  adults  e^^ch  y'eceived  one  vote.    One  person  said 
they  all  profited  in  some  ways  such      learning  to 
woi^k  independently  and  to  assume  responsibilities.^ 
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g.  Which  age  groups  profited  least? 

Four  persons  said  they  weren't  sure,  and  four  said 
all  lost.    Eight  persons  said  the  high  school  students 
got  the  least  from  the  program,  while  the  primary  grades 
and  junior  high  levels  received  two  and  one  vote,  respec- 
tively. 

h.  What  types  of  learners  profited  least? 

Three  weren't  sure,  and  four  said  none  profited. 
Fifteen  thought  it  was  the  better -students;  one  comment 
ih  support  of  this  feeling  was  that  the  accelerated  stu- 
deijits  found  School  Without  Schools  a  challenge.    It  was 
jjfso  stated  that  "a  bright,  motivated  student  will  learn 
in  any  setting,"  but  that  there  are  not  many  of  these 
students.    Four  respondents  said  the  average  students 
profited  most.      corranent  in  support  of  this  was  that 
the  average  students  had  help  from  their  parents. 

i.  What  types  of  students  profited  least? 

The  groups  and  the  number  of  times  each  was  identi- 
fied are  as  follows: 


j .    Given  ng  energy  problem^  v/ould  you  prefer  some  form 
of  School  Without  Schools? 

The  sentiment  v/as  pverv/helmingly  against  this  idea. 
0   Nineteen  people  favored  school  as  usual.    One  person 
said  School  Without  Schools  was  a  public  relations  tool 


Slow  students 
Average  students 
Handicapped  students 
Minority  group  students 
Previously  unsuccessful 
Middle  Class  students 
All  students 
Don't  know 


12 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
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and  ought  to  be  forgotten  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Another  added  that  even  spring  vacation  should  be 

discontinued.    Another  person  said  that  only  another 

real  crisis  should  close  the  schools.    It  was  also 

stated  that  January  and  February  are  the  best  months 

for  teaching;  and  another  respondent  suggested  that 

more  field  trips  should  be  added  to  school  as  usual. 

0  Three  persons  said  they  would  favor  some  form  of 

School  Without  Schools  and  one  person  wasn't  sure. 
♦ 

One  wanted  it  set  up  so  -the  Spring  Break  would  be 
retained.   Another  suggested  that  the  month  of 
Februr  'y  be  devoted  to  School  Without  Schools, 
k-    If  schools  have  to  close  again,  what  should  be 
the  contingency  plan? 

Many  ideas  were  expressed  in  response  to  this 
question.  They  are  listed  below  as  they  were  pre- 
sented, 

0   Charge  students  higher  fees  for  shop,  art,  etc. 

0   Sell  books  to  students 

0   Eliminate  busing 

0   Charge  $2,00  per  class 

0   Begin  a  few  days  early  (a  v/eek) 

0   Attend  school  on  6  Saturdays 

0   Skip  final  exams  and  teach  up  to  last  day  of  school 
0   Have  longer  winter  break 
0   Cut  out  Easter  vacation 

0  Have  one  month  break  ~  late  December  to  late  January 
0   Stagger  schedules  so  two  schools  could  meet  in  one 
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0    Have  4  nine-week  sessions,  wi£h  two  week  breaks  and 
normal  holidays,  and  of  course,  the  longer  summer 
break  / 

0   Find  a  better  way  for  teachers  and  students  to  meet 

0   Use  shutdown  time  as  vacation  ^ 

0   Extend  school  into  June 

0   Increase  community  involvement 

0   The  program  should  ba  required 

0  All  wor^  must  be  graded  and  tested  {h.gh  school) 

0  Assignments  should  be  handed  in  and  checked  \veekly 

0   All  teachers  and  principals  should  work  equal  time 

0  'Do  not  have  classes  in  b^er  parlors  or  like  places 

0   Teachers  should  be  available  daily  in  the  community 
to  help  students 

0   Provide  alternative  meeting  places  for  regular  classes 

p   Make  up  all  the  drops  missed 

0   Use  of  television,  radio  (corrniercial ,  publ ic) ,  and 

alternate  classroom  locdtions 
0   Have  trips 

0   Coordinate  curriculum  with  what  hcs  gone  before 
0    Investigate  and  determine  why  we  closed  our  schools 
and  froze  thir  winter  while  Columbia  Gas  and  Texaco 
Oil  were  hoarding  the  Natural  Gas  Reserves 
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0'     Secondary  Analysis  of  Existing  Data 
1 .    Television  Ratings 

Regular  Nielsen  and  Arbitron  reports  on  television  viewing  in 
Columbus  during  the  month  of  February,  1977  were  obtained  from  the 
local  television  stations  and  analyzed  for  viewing  patterns  that  could 
be  linked  tc  the  School  Without  Schools  Program.    The  three  network 
television  stations  in|Co'umbus  donated  morning  air  time  to  the  Pro- 
gram as  follows: 

WBNS-TV  (CBS).  2/7-2/25/77.  7:30  am-ll:30  am  (M-F)  ' 
VOH-TV  (NBC).  Zn^'VZSm,  'll:00  am-12:00  noon  (M-F) 
rai-TV  (ABC),  2/14-2/25/77,.  9:00  am-ll:30  am  (M-F) 
Arbitron  reported  Monday  through  Friday  share  trends  (%  of 
households  watching  television)  during  the  past  year  in  the  Area 
of  Dominent  Influence  (ADI)  or 'greater  Columbus  area.    These  share 
trends  are  presented  below  as  a  four  week  average.    Generally,  the 
shares  for  the  ADI  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  Metro  Columbus 
shares.    Asterisks  (*)  in  the  table  indicate  times  each  station  par- 
ticipated in  School  Without  Schools  instruction. 


ADI  SHARE  TRENDS,  FEBRUARY  1976  -  FEBRUARY  1977 

.  MONTH 

Feb,  '76  May- '76        Nov  '7^ 


7:30-8:00  *W8NS-TV  (CSS 
WCMH-TV  NBC) 
WTVfl-TV  (ABC) 


8:00-8:30  *WBnS 
WCMH 
WTVN 

8:30-9:00  *WBNS 
WCMH 
WTVN 


40 
40 
20 


33 
29 
29 


35 

35' 
25 


25 
50 
19 


30 
45 
20 


35 
45 

20 


31 
38 
25 


30 
45 
20 


29 
43 
24 


Feb. '77 

17 
42 
•  25 


12 

47. 
24 


n 

44 
28 
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2So 


28? 


Feb  '76 


May  '76       Nov  '76       Feb  '77 


9: oof 9: 30  *WBNS 
WCMH 
*WTVN 


9:30-10:00*WBNS 
■WCMH 
*WTVN 


35 
35 
25 


33 

29. 

24 


21 
47 
21 


21 
47 
21 


20 
40 
25 


18 
36 

36- 


•10 
60 
15 


10- 
57 
:19 


10:00-10:30*WBNS 
WCMH 
*WTVN 


35 
13 
43 


33 
22 

39 


32 
23 
35 


16 

47 
16 


10:30-11 :00*WBNS 
WCMH 
*WTVN 


45 
10 

35 


44 
19 
38 


33 
24 
38 


15 
50 
15 


11:00-11:30*WBNS 
*WCMH 
*WTVN 


11:30-12:00  WBNS 
*WCMH 
WTVN 


35 
10 
35 


33 
17 
21 


35 
18 
29 


36 
23 
18 


35 
13 
35 


33 
'17 
29 


■  17 

^33 
47 


21- 

14 

43 
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OArbitron  TelevisionlResearch 

ADI  rating  trends  for  the  oercentages  of  households  with  a  tele- 
v.ision  set  that  were  puned  to  each  channel  v/ere  repov^ted  by  Arbitron 
over  a  2-1/2  year  period  and  revealed  results  similar  to  the  Neilson 
data  as  indicated  in  the  table  below.    Asterisks  (^)  refer  to  times 
donated  to  School  Witiojt  Schools.    HUT  refers  to  Household  Using 

Television.  i 

j 

To  interpret  the  table,  consider  the  intersection  of  the  February 


1977  column  and  the  9 


00  AM  row.    The  data  for  that  call  indicates  that 


durino  that  tir;e  slot' and  period  that  29  percent  of  the  households 
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with  a  televisibn  set  in  the, greater  Columbus  area  had  their  sets 
turned  on,  that  12  percent  wer?  tuneu  to-WCHH,  that  2  and  3  percent, 
respectively,  were  tuned  to 'WBNS  and  WT,VN  (^he  two  channels  that  at 
that  time  were  ^transmitting  School  Without'^chools  programs)  and- 
that  3  percent  were  tuned  to  some  other  chhnnel.    It  can  be  noted 
by-scanning  the  February  1977  column  that  the  School  Without  Schools 
programs  consistently  drew  smaller  pe:rcentages  of  the.  viewing  audi- 
ence.   WBNS,  the  channel  with  the  most  SchooT  Without  Schools  Pro-  . 

\ 

gramming,  lost  the'most  in-*its  .viewing  audience  as  can  be  seen  by 
contrasting  the/February  1977  colummv/itK  those  previous  months  and 
years .  .         ^  i 

I' 

1  .  .  ^ 

■* 
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ADI  RATING  TRENDS 

Mon/Fri 


Tinie  and 

ADI  Ratings 

(Month  and  Year) 

Station 

OC 

NO 

FE 

MA 

OC 

NO 

FE 

74 

74  " 

75 

75 

:•  75 

75 

76 

6:00  AM 

WCMH 

1 

1 

"1 

WTVN 

WSNS 

HUT 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

c  •  On  Af< 
D.oU  ATm 

V/CMH 

1 

1 

1 

•1 

1 

viJm 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I.IDMC 

1 

1 

KUT 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

7:JD0  AM 

WCMH 

5 

4 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

WTVN-  s 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Z 

2 

WBNS 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

.  4 

5 

HUT 

10 

9 

8 

10 

12 

11 

13 

MA  OC  ■  NO  FE 
76      76      76  77 


7:30  AM 


8:00  AM 
WCMH 
WTV.N 
*WB;iS 
HUT 

8:30  AM 
WCMH  , 

-WTV.N'  \ 

*WB;JS 
HUT 


9:'00  AM 
WCMH 

*/;tvn 

WBfiS 
HOT 


1 

112  1 
1 

2        2        2  2 


7  5  5  4 

2  2  3  3 

4  5  4  3 

14  13  14  11 


WCMN 

6 

5 

7 

6 

7 

6 

6 

8 

5 

6" 

5 

WTVN 

-  6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

*WBNS 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

5 

6 

4 

5 

5 

2 

HUT 

13. 

12 

■  10 

12 

13 

15 

15 

16 

15 

16 

12 

6 

8 

8 

8 

7  . 

7 

6- 

9 

8 

9 

8 

9 

•* 

/ 

4 

5 

2 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

.  8 

5 

6 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

2 

20 

21 

22 

IS 

17 

20 

2T_ 

20 

20 

20 

V7 

6 

7 

8 

7 

7 

6  " 

7 

• 

9 

-  8 

9 

8 

9 

7 

5 

4 

4 

6 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

3 

4 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

5 

6 

2 

20 

20 

21 

19 

18 

21 

20 

20 

19 

21 

1_8 

'5 

7' 

8 

'  9 

7 

7 

7 

,  9 

8 

8 

1? 

6 

4 

5 

3 

4 

6 

-  5 

4 

5 

5 

3 

4 

5  - 

5 

7 

6 

5 

7 

4 

3 

4 

2 

17 

19 

20 

20 

19 

19 

20 

19 

17 

20 

20 

2SD 
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9 


OC  NO 
74  74 


9:30  AM 

WCMH 

5 

7 

*WTVM 

5 

4 

*WBNS 

3 

4 

HUT 

16 

17 

10:00  AM 

WCMH 

5 

7 

*WTVN 

2 

2 

*WBNS 

8 

6 

HUT 

16 

16 

10:30  AM 

WCMH 

4 

6" 

*WTViN 

2  ■ 

1 

*W8NS 

8 

8 

HUT 

16 

17 

11:00  AM 

*WCMH 

3 

4 

*WTVN, 

2 

4 

*WBNS 

7 

8 

HUT 

17 

18 

11:30  AM 

*WCMH  - 

6 

7 

WTVN 

2 

4. 

WBNS 

9 

9 

HUT 

22 

^^5 

Noon 

WCMH 

6 

7 

WTVN 

6 

6  ^ 

WBNS 

10 

12 

HUT 

26 

31 

12:30  PM 

WCMH 

6 

7 

WTVi!   

-- 6" 

6 

WBfIS 

9 

9 

HUT 

23 

26 

1:00  PM 

WCMK 

6 

7 

WTVN 

10 

11 

WBNS 

4 

■  4 

HUT- 

22 

25 

erJc 


FE 

MA 

-  OC 

NO 

F 

fO 

/b 

/b 

/  0 

7 
/ 

7 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

4 

5 

"6 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

7 

11 

20 

19 

20 

2] 

3 

4 

3 

'  .3 

3 

8 

5 

7 

7 

10 

9 

6 

5 

6 

8 

21 

16 

.17 

17 

23 

3- 

4 

3 

3 

2 

7 

5 

7 

6 

7 

8 

5 

-6 

6 

9 

20; 

16 

17 

17- 

20 

v5 

4 

3 

'  4 

2 

6  - 

4 

6 

6 

7 

.  7 

6 

6 

7 

7 

22 

16 

18 

18 

20 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

10 

9 

8 

10 

8 

27 

23 

23 

23 

•24 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

7 

6 

5 

4 

5 

13 

11 

10 

12 

10 

36 

29 

28 

29 

28 

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

12 

10 

11 

13 

10 

8 

10 

7 

33 

26 

29 

30 

28 

8 

8  - 

8 

7 

7 

11 

11 

6 

6 

6 

9 

6 

9 

11 

11 

32 

26 

24 

27 

26 

230 


MA 

OC 

NO' 

Fl 

/D 

7C 

.  /b 

7C 

/b 

7 

9 

7 

8 

12 

•  d 

6 

8 

4 

4 

3 

4. 

2 

19 

19 

22 

•il 

4 

4 

5 

9 

7 

6 

8 

3 

6 

5 

7 

3 

18 

16 

22 

li 

\ 

3 

3 

5 

10 

6 

6 

•  8 

3 

7 

5 

7 

3 

16 

15 

21 

20 

3 

2 

3 

6 

5 

7 

8 

3 

6 

5 

8 

3 

17 

17 

23 

18 

5 

3 

4 

4 

4 

6 

7 

12 

8 

6 

8 

6 

22 

19 

24 

28 

7 

8 

7 

7 

3 

5 

6 

5 

10 

7 

10 

13 

27 

25 

29 

33 

7 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

11 

9 

7 

6 

9 

9 

25 

25 

29 

29 

7 

8 

7  . 

8 

6 

6 

8 

11 

9 

8 

9 

8 

23 

23 

27 

30 
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M\glson  estimated  numbers  of  school  age  childreVi  v/atchinq  tele- 
Vision  on  the  average  over  the  four  weeks  in  February  1977.  Nielson 
also  reported  Monday  through  Friday  share  trends  for  the  percentages 
of  households  v/atching  television  during  the  past  year  in  the  Desig- 
nated Market  Area  (DKiA)  or  greater  Columbus  area.  The  share  trends 
^je  four  week  averages. 


ESTIf-tATES  Or  SCHOOL  AGE  CHILDREIi  WATCHING  TELEVISlOiN, 
FEBRUARY  1977  kUD  D'M  SHARE  TREiiDS,  FEBRUARY  1S76-FEBRUARY  1977 


7:00  cr> 
9:00  2ifj 


FE  76 
VA  75 
JL  76 
N'O  76 
•FE  77 


CUD  Ti.'S 
iZzl\l  (12-17) 


19,000  3.000 


9:00  am-      FE  76 

12:00  noon  \'A  76 

JL  76 

fiO  7G 

FE  77 


.Soon- 
4:30  p;n 


FE  7C 
VA  75 
JL  7G 
no  76 
FE  77 


7,000  4,000 


12.000  U.COO 


SMARE 
TRE.'iDS 
(all  e^fes][ 
30 
25 
16 
29 
12 


31 
37 
33 
29 
17 


CHD  VAS 
(2-11)  (1?-17) 


SHARE 
TREIJDS 
(all  an6<;) 


1,000  1.000 


42 
48 
48 
,40 
54 


9;000  9.000 


42 
42 
39 
45 
39 


4:30  pni-      PC  76  38 
7:30  p.fi       KA  76!  32 
JL  76  31 
no  76  34 
FE  77  !« 4, 000  21.000^  35 
 I  ; 


0  nrs') 


6.000 


26.000  35.000 


7:30  px- 


FE  76  • 


11:00  pni      HA  76 


JL  76 
no  76  1 


•  FE  7;;29.00j  25.C00! 
 1  i 


37 
33 
24 
34 
31 


11:00  pni-     FE  7C;  {  25 

1:00  ?m        i:A  76 :  28 

JL  7g!  ?6 

NO  76 i  33 

ri  77 j  3.005  5,000 !  32 


24 
25 
29 
27 
46 


25 
25 
24 
26 
25 


I  SHARE 
CHD         TNS  TRE?iDS 
(2-11)    (12->17)  (all  aqos) 


12.000  2,000 


14.000  8.000- 


28 
33 
34 
29 
33 


25.000  20.000 


5.000 


(c)  A.  C.  Nielson  Con^pany 


27 
30 
22 
27 
30 


49 
44 
43 
40 
41 


12.000  13,000 


I 


28.000  15,000 


40,000  42,000 


1.000  4,000 


21 
23 
31 
20 
26 


32 
29 
27 
32 
22 


24 
24 
27 
19 
23 


24 
24 
25 
26 
22 


33 
32 
49 
35 
35 


18 
20 
26 
21 
21 


To  interpret  this  table,  consider  the  7:00  am -to  9:00  am  row 
for  February  1977.    It  shows  that  of  the  households  tuned  in  at  that 
time,  12  percent  were  tuned  to  WBNS-TV,  and  8  percent  to  WCMH-TV, 
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and  8  percent  to  some  other  channel.    Nielson  estimated  that.19,0'00 
children  aged  2-11  and  3,000  children  aged  12-17  were  watching  V/BNS-TV 
on  the  average  during  that  time  slot  in  February  1977.    These  estimates 
however,  are  very  unstable  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  respective 
samples  and  can  only  be  used  as  a  gross  indication  of  viewing  pattern.' 
Compared  to  evening  viewing  (7:30  pm  -  11:00  pm),  the  viewing  behavior 
of ^school  aged  children  during  School  Without  Schools  programming  was 
relatively  weak.    It  is  apparent  from  the  share  trends  that  the  chan- 
nel with  the  least  amount  of  School  Without  Schools  programmina 
(WCMH-TV)  drew  the  largest  part  of  the  overall  audience  -  an  unusually 
large  part,  to  be  sure. 

Nielson Reported  the  following  viewing  patterns  (4  week  average) 
for  school  age  children  watching  television  Monday  through  Friday 
during  February  in  the  greater  Columbus  area.    (See  chart,  next  page.) 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  analyses  and  other  more  detailed 
data  surrmaries  were  that  the  School  Without  Schools  Program  did  have  an 
effect  on  television  ratings  and  shares  for  the  three  network  stations 
in  Columbus.    Essentially,  WBNS-TV,  which  donated  the  most  tims  and 
resources  of  the  three  stations,  was  hurt  on  ratings  and  shai*es.    This  * 
-outcome  does  not  reflect  the  impact  it  had  on  the  small  audience  it  had 
for  each  time  period  throughout  the  morning  and  it  may  be  a  result  of 
the  television  instruction  plan  which  had  15  minute  programs,  each 
aimed  at  a  very  specific  age  group  (e.g.,  1st  grade  reading,  high  school 
biology),   Arbitron  reported  that  out  of  367,000  households  estimated 
for  the  Columbus  metropolitan  area,  an  estimated  362,100  had  at  least 
one  television  set.    Thus,  the  opportunity  for  television  instruction 
was  available  for  most  children.    Supplemental  analyses  obtained  from 
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Arbitron  were  directed  at  answering  the  question  of  whether  School 

Without  Schools  television  was  used  by  specific  age  groups  when  it 

-  —     —  -         . -    -  -  -  -    .  ^ 
was  directed  specifically  at  them.   The  analysis  gave  15  minute  breaks 

downs,  Monday  through  Friday,  7:30-11:30  am,  for  5  age  groups.  The 

pattern  of  watching  did  not  follow  the  pattern  of  School  Without 

Schools  programming,  in  general.    Survey  data  did  indicate,  however, 

that  primary  grade"" children  did  make^use  of  School  Without  Schools.  • 

television  to  a  "far  greater  extent  fhan  did  upper  grade  level  students.' 

Households  With  Children  Watching 
Total  Households  with    WBNS-TV  Where "Heavy "School-  Without 
Children  2-17  Watching        Schools  Programming  Occurred 
Time(am)   Television   .2-11        '    '     12-17  . 

7:30  26,000  17^.000  ^  ■  3,000 

8:00  50,000,  :1 8,000    '  1,000 

(27,000  households  had  2-11  year  olds  watching  Howdy  Doody  on  another  channel 

8:50,  46,000      -      '        -  21,000  -  2,000 

9:00'  36,000  8,000  2,000 

9:30  32,000  6,000  3,000 

10:00  59,000.  8^,000  5,000 

(40,000  households  had  children  watching  Sanford  'and  Son  on  another  channel) 

10:30   -  55,000     .  8,000  4^^000 

(36,000  households  had  children  watching  Hollywood  Squares  on  another  channel 

11:00  48,000  6,000  5,000 

(14,000  househoTds  had  2-11  year  olds  watching  Electric  Co.  on  another  channe 

11:30  114,000  4,000  1,000 

(82,000  households  had  children  watching  Happy  Days  on  another  channel) 
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D.  Secondary  Anjiilysis  of  Existing  Data  ,  • 
  2.    Rodosky  Study  i        '  - 

A  dissertation  study  of  reactions  to  and  attitudes  toward 
the  School  Without  Schools  Program  by  students  and  p'arents  in  the 
Columbus  School  District  was  conducted  by  Mr."  Robert  Rodos^,  a  doctoral 
student  in  Educational  Development  at  The'Ohfo  State  University.  Arrange- 
ments to  obtain  and  make  use  of  his  data  were  made  errly  in  the  present 
study  by  the,.principal  investigators.   The  Rodosky  data  were  used  to 
answer  research  questions' pertaining  to  the  School  Without  Schools 
Program  and  to  validate  responses  received  in  ,the  mail  survey  described 
in  this  report  (at  least  one  common  question  was  asked  on  each  form 
of  the  two  surveys). 

Rodosky  used  a  one  percent  random  sample  of  available  classrooms 
in'each  Aid  for  Dependent  Childnm  quintile  in  grades  2-12  in  the 
Columbus  Public  Schools  for  his  student  survey  (about  900  students). 
He  received  a  100%  response  rate  by  taking  the  questionnaire  into  the 
classroom.    Approximately  300  parents  of  the  900  selected  students 
(parents  of  every  third  student)  were  sampled  for  the  parent  survey. 
Rodosky' s  response  rate  for  parents  was  about.  32%. 

Five  instruments  were  used  in  thfe  study:    three  to^ measure  attitudes 
^nd  actions  at  various  gra4e  levels  (grades  2-3,  4-8,  9-12),  one  to 
measure  attitudes  and  actions  of  parents,  and  one  interview  schedule  for 
follow-up  interviews  with  a  subsample  of  parents  and  students.  Reliabilities 
(Cronbach's  a)  reported  for  the  four  attitude  inventories  were: 
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prtmar^Cgrades  2-3)  =  .55 
intermediate  Cgrades  4-8)  =  .81 
secondary  (grades  9-12)  =  .89 
parent  =  .92 

Results  -of  an  analysis  of  the  Rodosky  data  generally  verified 
information  obtained^^by  other  means  during  the  study.   Students  and 
parents  were  generally  favorably  disposed  toward  the  program,  but 
not  ecstatic.   Homework  constituted  the  most  frequently  used  instructional 
activity  of  students,  and  parents  and  student  feelings  toward  different 
people  connected  with  school  either  did  not  change  or  became  slightly 
better  during  School  Without  Schools.   Math  was  the  most  frequently 
studied  subject  during  School  Without  Schools,  according  to  parents. 
Parents  did  not  take  the  active  role  in  structuring  student  learning 
that  was  expected  of  them.  '  ' 

Considering  the  potential  negative  impact  of  sudden  large-scale 
change  in  schools  on  a  community,  the  program  did  quite  well,  at  least 
in  the  eyes  of  students  and  their  parents. 
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ROppSKY"- TABLE  f 
SURV.EY:,  ,Pn'inary  G'i^g.d^s  Student  Survey- 


y 

t 


1. 

••  ITEM    ■  ^■ 
School  \tvjthout  schools  was  good.  ■ 

X 

2.199'  « 

vSx 

0.857 

2. 

.1  was  happy.  .  j 

2.362 

0.805 

3. 

I  went  on  a  field  trip. - 

■  1.950.; 

0.967, 

*  4. 

I  watched  T.W.  scbool . 

2,579 

"0.774 

-  5. 

.1  listened  to 'radio  school. 

1.780 

0.919 

6. 

I  did  the  newspaper  work. 

♦  -        »^    '  <, 

2.114 

0.951 

7. 

My  teacher  gave  me^horjiswork. 

2.956 

0.283 

8. 

-  i  — 

My  Mom  and  Dad"made  me  do  my^ 
school  work. 

2.759 

0.602 

V  9. 

My  teacher  helped  me  do  school  work. 

2.292 

0  8QQ 

10. 

My  Mom  and  Dad  helped  me  do  school 
work. 

0 

2.742 

0.625 

n. 

I  read  a  school  book.  ' 

2.792 

0.575 

12. 

I  did  math. 

2.962  ' 

^  0.248 

13. 

I  am  happy  to^^be  back  in  real  school. 

2.708, 

0.658 

Yes  =  3 
Don't  know  =  2 
No  =  1 


/ 


« 

/ 

•  \ 

V  "  '  . 

#- 

SURVEY: 

• 

RODOSKY  TABLE  2 
Middle  Grades  Student  Survey 

<• 

t 

\ 

ITEH 

•  )  4.    I  feel  that  SWS  was: 
/       a.    Good  -  Bad  .. 
/             ■  (3)  -  (1) 

/"--'■ 
/           b^'Useful  -  Useless'  t 

(3)  -  (1) 

.X 

2.371 
2.429- 

■  0.835  , 
0.810 

.    -  V 

c.  . 

Hard  -  Easy 
(l)-.i3) 

2.367 

0.863 

d. 

Pleasant  -  Unoleasant 
(3)  -  (1) 

'  2.238"    .  . 

♦ 

0.876-  - 

e. 

Fair  -  Unfair 
(3)  -  (1) 

2.437 

0.809 

% 

f . 

Imoortant  -  Mot  Imoortant 
(3)-(/)  ■ 

2.589 

0.699 

.    ,.5.    During  SWS  I  felt: 
a.  'Happy  -  Sad 
(3)  -  (1) 

1 

2.332  " 

0.748 

b. 

< 

Bored  -  Interested 
(1)  -  (3)  ■ 

1.984 

0.924 

'  c. 

Turned-on  -  Turned-off 

(3)  -  (1)  "  \ 

2.068 

0.849 

Useless  -  Useful  ^ 
(1)  -  (3)    .  " 

» 

2.262 

0.844 

^  e. 

Important  -  Not  Imoortant 
(3)  -  (1)  .  • 

2.365 

0.767 

<> 
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ROOOSKY;  TABLE  2;  (continued) 
SURVEY:    Middle  Grades  Survey 

*6.    During  SWS  how  many  times  a  week  ^ 
did  you  do  the.  following: 

a.  watched  the  T.V.  lessons  1.9 

b.  listened  to  the  radio  lessons  0.5 

c.  did  the  new'spaper  lessons  1.4 

d.  went  to  the  library  0.7 
.  e.    met  with  my  teacher{or  teachers)  1.4 

f.  did  homework  •  33 

g.  read  a  school  book.  .    ,  2  9 

h.  did  math         '  3  0 

i.  worked  on  a  subject  other  than 
reading  or  math  2.5 

j.    went  on  field  trips  0.7 

k.  -met  in  a  place  other  than  school  o.9 

**7.    During  Sl/S: 

a.    My  teacher  gave  me  new  work  to  do.  1.3 

•b.    My  parents  insisted  that  I  listen 

to  the  T.V. -and  radio  shows..  -(,4 


My  parents^  made  me  do  the  newspaper 
-lessons. 


1.2 


d.  My  study  schedule  at  home  was 
different  that  it  normally  is 

during  regular  school.  ^^  Q 

If 

e.  I'watched  T.V.  lessons  intended 
for  other  grade  levels. 

*0-Notatall  3  -  Three/week 

1  -  Once/week  4  .  More  than  three/week 

2  -  Twice/week  c 
**  Yes  =  2;  No  =  1 
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^  RODOSKY 'TABLE  2  (Continued) 

SURVEY:    Middle  firades  Survey    '     «  ' 

•V   ,     IM  /  ' 

**7.    During  SUS:'  (continued)  , 

f.  I  listened  to  radio  lessons  ^ 
-   •  .  ^      intended  for  other  grade 

levels. 

g.  My  parents  made-  me  study  my 
school  work  before  doing 'anything  - 
els^i 


1.2 
1.8 


0.4 

0^ 
0\ 


I 


•eel 

I^OW 

School 

/  ' 

y 

2.4 

Parents  \ 

<• 

"2.4  ^"  ,  ^ 

0.6 

T^eacher(s) 

« 

„2.3 

0.7 

Classmates 

2.3 

0.6  ' 

•School 

Work 

2.1 

0.8 

Princioals 

2.1 

0.7 

Bus  Drivers  * 

,  2.1 

0.5 

T-V. 

2.3 

.0.7 

Radio 

2.2 

0.7 

Newspaper 

.2.1 

0.7 

Books 

2.3 

0.7 

The  Gas  Companj^ 

1.8 

0.8 

Library 

2.3 

0.7 

State  Government 

2.0 

0.8 

City  Governme/it 

1 

2.1 

0.8 

**  Yes  =  2;  No  =  1 
***  Worse  =  1 ;  No  Change 


=  2;  Better  =  3 


ERIC 


2D0 


2QC  -  ^ 


RODOSKY  TABLE  3 

,SURVEY:'  Upper  Grades  Student  Survey 
ITEM 


^.   I  feel  that  SWS  was:  " 

a.  good  -  bad  . 

(5)  -  (1)  3.7  0.9 

b.  meaningful  -  meaningless 

.(5)  -  (1)  ZA  0.9 

-  '  c.   unsuccessful  -  successful 

(1)  -  (5)  3.5  T.O 

.     "  d.   complete  -  incomplete 

(5)-(l)  3.3  0.9 

'e.   explained  -  unexolained  \ 

(5)  -  (1)  ■  \             3.5  1.0 

f.  exceptional  -  unexceptional* 

(5)  -  (1)  3.6  0.9 

g.  useful  -  useless 

C5)-(l)  3.6  -,.1 

.  ^  h.    unorganized  -  organized 

'       ■      .      (1)  -  (5)  3.5'  1.1 

2. .  During  SWS  f  felt: 

a.  rewarded  -  unrewarded3cJ'  ■ 

'     (5)  -  (1.)  2.9             .  1.0 

b.  turned-off  -  turned-on 

0),r(5)-      .  •                2.8  1.0 

c.  happy  -  sad 

(5)  -  (1)  3.5  0.9 

d.  involved  -  uninvolved 

.    \                    ^5)        (1)  .            3J                           '  IJ 

e*    importent  -  unimportant 

(5)  -  (n       .    '  3.1  0.9 

f.  bored  -  interested 

,  ,    .     '       0)'-  (5)  -       2.7  1.2 

g.  attentive  -  unattentive 

{      (5)  r  (1)         '  "        •        3.2  1.0 
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RODOSKY  TABLE  3  (continued)  . 

SURVEY:    Upper  Grades  Student  Survey 

ITEM  X  S 


'X 


During  SWS  I  felt:  (continued) 
h.    indifferent  -  eager 

(1)  -  (5)'  2.8  1.0 


concerned  -  unconcerned  i 
(5)  -  (1)       '  3.3  1.0  \ 


*3.    During  SWS- how  many  times  a  week 
did  you  do  the  following  thinqs? 

\ 

a.  watched  the  T.V. .lessons  1.1                \  1.4 

b.  listened  to  'the  radio  lessons.  0.4  ^0.9 

c.  did  the  newspaper  lessons  0.5  ' 

d.  went  to  the  library  -1.1             "  1.2 

e.  met  with  my  teacher(or  teachers)  1.2  1.2 

f.  did  homework  2.8  .1.2 
'  g.    read  a  school. book  1.9           *  1.4 

h.  did  math  1.5  -1.5 

i.  v/orked  on  a  subject  other  than 

"reading  or  math  2.3  1.4 

j.    weiit  on  field  trips  0.4  0.8 

met  in  a  setting  other  than  school     0.8  1.1 

*M.    During  SWS:  -  . 

a*    fly  teacher  gave  me  new  work  to  do.     1.9  0.3 

b.  My  parents  insisted  that  I  listen 

to  the  r.V.  and  radio  shows.  u  0.4 

c.  My  parents  insisted  that  I  do  the 

nev/spaper  lessons;    ^  U  0.5 

d.  My  study  schedule  at  home  was 

•  different  than  it  normally  is  ,  ' 

d^ing  regular  school.  i.s  0.4 

*   0  =  nonat  all         3  =  three/week    .  **  Yes^=  2;  No 

1  =  once/v/eek  4  =  more  than  three/v/eek 

2  =  twice/week 
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RODOSKY  TABLE  3  (continued) 


SURVEY:    Upper  Grades  Student  Survey 
/  ITEM 

**4.    During  SWS:  (continued) 

e.  I  watched  T.V.  lessons  intended 
for  other  grade  levels. 

f.  I  listened  to  radio  lessons 
intended  for  other  grade  levels. 

g.  My  parents  insisted  that  I  study 
*         my  school  work  before  doing 

'  anything  else: 

5.  Are  you  glad  to  be  back  in  school? 

6.  Have  your  feelings  changed  toward:*** 
School 

-  Parents 
Teacher(s) 
Classmates 
School -Work 
Principals 
Bus  Drivers 
T.  V. 
Radio- 

•  Newspaper  ... 
Books 

The  Gas  Company 
Library 

State  Government 
City  Government 
**  Yes  =  2;  No  =  1 

***  Be.tter  -'3;  No  change  =  2;  Worse  =  1 


1-.3" 
1.1 

1.3 
1.7 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

-2.1 

1.7' 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 


0.5 
0.3 

0.5 
0.4 

0.6 
0.4 
0.5 
0.5 
0.7 
0.5 
0.4 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 
0.7 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 
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RODOSKY  TABLE  4 

SURVEY:    Parent  Survey 


ITEM 

1.  "I  feel  school  without  schools 
was: 

a.  good  -  bad 

(5)  -  (1) 

b.  meaningful  -  meaningless 

(5)  -  (1) 

c.  unsuccessful  -  successful 

(1)  -  (5) 

d.  incomolete  •  comolete 

:   -  ■  (1)  -  (5)' 

e.  unexDlained  -  explained 

(1)  -  (5) 

'f.    unexceptional  -  exceotional 
0)  -  (5)  ■ 

g.  useless  -  useful  . 

(1)  -  (5) 

h.  unorganized  -  organized 

(1)  -  (5) 

2.  I  feel  my  child  reacted  to  SWS  the 
follov/ing  ways:  - 

a.  unrev/arded  -  rev/arded 

(1)  -  (5-) 

b.  turned-of f     turned  on 

(-1)  -  (5) 

c.  sad  -  haoDV 
(1)  -  (5)"^ 

d.  not  involved  -  involved 

(1)  -  (5) 

e.  unimportant  -  important 

(1)  -  (5) 

f.  bored  -  interested 

-  (5) 
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'  RODOSKY  TABLE  4  (continued) 

SURVEY:    Parent. Survey 

ITEM  X 

.2.   I  feel  my  child  reacted  to  SWS  the 
following  ways:  (continued) 

g.  inattentive  -  attentive 

(1)  -  (5)  3.4 

h.  indifferent  -  eager 

0)  -  (5)  3.2 

1.    unconcerned  -  concerned 

(1)  -  (5)  _  3.4 

3.  During  SWS  my  child:* 

a.  v/atched -the  T.V.  lessons  2.1 

b.  listened  to  the  radio  lessons  0.6 

c.  did  the  newspaper  lessons  1.3 

d.  went  to  the  library  -  i^o 

e.  niet  with  his/her  teacher{s)  1.6 

f.  did  homework  3^5 

g.  read  a  school  book  '  3j 

h.  did  math  3^0 

1.    worked  on  a  subject  other  than 
^  /     reading  or  math  3^0 

_   j.    went  on  field  trios  «^  0,7 

k.    met  in  a  setting  other  than  school  0.8 

4.  I'now  feel:  ** 

a.  School  system     "  ^  2.3 

b.  Other  parents  .09 

■  ■  '  \ 

-       Teachers  '        2  3 

*  0  =  not  at  all         3  =  three/week  \ 

1  =  once/week  4  =  more  than  three/week 

2  =  twice/week 

**  Better  =  3;  No  change  =  2;  Worse  =  1 
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RODOSKY  TABLE  4  (continued) 

SURVEY':    Parent  Survey 
ITEM 

4.  I  now  feeT:  (continued)  * 

d.  State  fiovernment 

e.  School  v/ork 

f.  Principals 

g.  Bus  Drivers 

h.  T.V. 

i.  Radfo^ 

,  3-  Ctty  Government 

k.  Newspaper 

1 •  Books 

m.  The  Gas  Company 

n.  Library 

5.  During  SWS:** 

a.    I  insisted  that  my  child  follow 
the  T.V.  lessons, 

I  insisted  that  my  child  complete 
the  newspaper  lessons. 

I  was  in  more  contact  with  my 
child's  teacher{s)  than  I  normally 
would  be  during  regular  school. 

$-    d.    My  child  watched  T.V.  lessons 

intended  for  other  grade  levels. 

e.    My  child's  teacher  visited  my  home. 

*   Better  =  i;  No  change  =  2;  Worse  =  1 
**   Yes  =  2;  No  =  1 
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E.    Survey  Results  for  Parents,  Students,  and  Teachers' 

A  mail  survey  was  conducted  in  April  1977  to  provide  a 
representative  sample  of  pareats,  students,  and  teachers  an  opportunity 
to  report  their  experience  v/ith  the  School .  Without  Schools  Program. 
Since  much  of  the  data  collection  in  thts^  study  was  nonraiidom  and 
often  unrepresentative  of  any  larger  populations,  the  mail  survey  ,  -f 
-was  planned  to  confirm  or  disconfirm  many  hypotheses  that" were  formed 
earlier. 

The  questionnaires  were  sent  during  th€  first  week  of  April  1977 

to  independent  ran,dom  samples  of  200  parents  of  children  in  the  Coluhi'bus 

Public  Schools,. 200  students  enrolled  in 'the  Columbus  Public  Scho\)ls 

(grades  7-12  only),  and  200  teacffers  employed  In  the^Columbus  Public  - 

Schools.     The  response  rate  for  each  group,  after  one  follow-up  letter 

sent  the  first  week  in' May  1977  was  as  follows:  ^  '  \ 

79  parents  (39,5%)  ^ 
T16  students  (58S) 
146  teachers  (73%') 

Distributions  of  respondents  on  such  variables  as  age,  grade,  number  of 
children,  and  building  assignment  caused  no  concern  about  response  bias. 
However,  the  survey  results  were  use3  only  to  supplement  other  sources  of 
data  in  arriving  at  conclusion  and  are  not  the  major  source  of  information - 
for  this  report. 

Findings  from  the  mail  survey  generally  confirmed  earlier  observations 
and  data  generated  by  the  Rodosky  Study.    Parents  were  not  greatly  affected 
by  School  Without  Schools  and  did  view  itas  a  successful  response  to  the- 
energy  crisis.   Working  at  home  on  assignments,  parental  help,  and  one 
day  per  week  in  school  were  the''major  sources  of  instruction  during  the 
Program  from  the  parent  perspective.    Parents  did  become  mo>*e  aware 
of  school  programs  in  Columbus  as  a  result  of  the  crisis,  but  they  would 
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prefer  school  as  usual  next  year 

Students  identified  homework  and  one  day  per  week  in  school  as  the  - 
major  sources  of  instruction  during  School  Without  Schools.  Assignments-'^ 
in  all  subjects  were  a  bit  heavier  than  normal.   They  were  neutral  about 
returning  to  school,  but  did  view  School  Without  Scljools  as  a  successful 
response  to  the  energy  shortage.   Students  were  split  about  whether  some 
form  of  School  Without  Schools  would  be  desireable  next  year  regardless^, 
of  the  energy  situation.    Field  trips,  meeting  in  school  as  a  class, 
and  working  at  home  on  assignments  seemed  to  be  the  most  popular  elements^ 
^  if  the  Program  were  to  be  repeated* 

Teachers  reported 'receiving  communications  about  the  Program  from 
many  sources;  staff  meetings  and  radio/TV  were  the  most  "frequently"  \ 
mentioned.  .Teachers  reported  treating  their  normal  curriculum  1n  different 
v/ays,  verifying  earlier  observations  of  high  variance  among  teach&rs 
about  v/hat  they  taught.     About  half  reported  teaching  the  same  material 
they  v^ould  have  covered.   Those  v/hp  taught    in  different  subject  areas 
reported  normal  pupil  progress  in  health,  but  varying  degrees  of  slippage^ 
in  mathematics,  reading   and  language  arts,  science  and  social  studies. 
These  perceptions  were  based  on  teacher  observations,  test  results,  and 
other  sources  of  information  to  teachers.    Percent  of  time  teaching  - 
different  srubjects  during  Schools  Without  Schools  did  not 'drop  or  change 
significantly  from  normal  for  any  subject,  although  total  .time  obviously 
was  different.   Teachers  were  slightly  on  the  positive  side  in. judging 
the  success  of  School  Without  Schools  and  v/ould  much  prefer  school  as 
usual  next  year  if  possible.    There ^did  not  appear  to  be  any  concensus 

*  ✓ 

•  «< 

f 
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by  teachers  about  the  type  of  student  that  would  benefit  most  from 
School  Without  Schools  although  gifted  .and  high  school  students  were 
identified  most  often.   Those  they  thought  had  been  hurt  included 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped, and  kindergarten-primary  students. 
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PARENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
School  Without  Schools  Report 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  about  the  School  Without  Schools 
Program  and  return  this  form  in  the  attached  stamped  envelope. 


Thank  you,  in  advance  for  your  time  and  effort. ^ 


1.    Number  of  children  attending  Columbus  Public  Schools: 


Number  of  children 


1 


Frequency 
Percent 


23        32        14         5         4  1 
29.1%    40.5%    17.7%     6.3%     5.1%  1.3% 


2.    How  did  School  Without  Schools  affect  your  life?  ' 


.  Category 

J* 

-    Didn't,  or  hot- much  '  '' 

Confusion    \  _ 
,v  Stress  ^(;^JOarents  related  to  .works 

Scheduling  problems  ...  ; 

Transportatio'n  problems  / 

Babysitting  and  economic 

Parent  became  teacher-positive 
•    Parents  found  teaching  difficult 

Child's  education  enhanced 

Child's  education  suffered 

Greater  awareness  of  children  and  schools 

Helped  bond  family 

Children  bored 

Busier 

Children  home  -  positive 
Unrelated  answer 


Frequency  Percent 


16 
7 
6 
6 
5 
3 
6" 
5 
2 
5 
4 
1 
1 

1. 

1 
o 


21 .9 
9.6 
8.2 
8.2 
6-.  8 
4.1 
8.2 
6.8 
2%  7 
6.8 
5.5 
2.7 
1.4 
1.4 
2.7 
2.7 


3.    Did  School    Without  Schools  change  your  attitude  toward  the  Columbus 
Public  Schools?-  (Circle  one) 


Yes 


No 


Frequency  ? 
Percent 

If  yes^Nin  what  way? 

Category 
No  answer 
Yes,  attitude  positive 
y?s,  attitude  negative 
No  change,  positive 
No  chcinge,  negative 
Difficult  to  interpret 


27 
35% 


50 
65% 


Percent 
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To  what  extent  was  the  School  Without  Schools  a  success?  (Circle  one) 

Very  Successful  Very  Unsuccessful 

1  1  L  4       •      5  •  

Frequency            IF  TO            25"^           To  6 

Percent               26.1'  14.5          36.2          14.5  8.7 

Mean:    2."65-     „  ^ 
Standard  Deviation:  1.26-- 

Approximately  how  many  hours  per  day  in  a  typical  week  during  School  ' 
Without  Schools  did  your  child  receive  education  from  the  following 
sources?   (Write  in  the  number  of  hours  for  each  day  of  the  week  for 
only  those  sources  that  apply.). 


.SOURCE  M  Tu      .    W  Th  F 


Field  Trips  • 

Meeting  as  a  class  in  a 
school  with  the  regular 
teacher 

Meeting-outside  the 
school  with  the^ regular 
teacher 

/ 

t.V;  Instruction 

Radio  Instruction 

NewsDaoer  Instruction 

Getting  help  from  vou 

Working  at  home  on 
assiqninents 

Other  (please  specify) 

^  9 
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Item  5:  Cell  entries  are  means,  standard' deviations,  rssdians,  and  ranges,  respect1v< 


ERIC 


Source 

w  / 

)Th 

F 

Total 

Field  Trips  , 

0 

0.4 

0.3 

/o.3 

0.4 

•1.6' 

0. 

8 

1.0 

.1.0 

/  0.8 

.1.0 

•  2.7 

0. 

0 

0..0 

0.0 

f  0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

n 

TO 

0-4 

0-4  / 

0-3 

0-4' 

0-12 

Mssting  as  a  class  in  a 

1  . 

0 

1.2 

\A 

1.1 

1.1 

'  ■  5;  6" 

school  with  the  regular 

2. 

4 

2.5 

2'.6 

2.4 

2.2 

•S.5  . 

teacher  ^ 

0. 

0    .  . 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0  . 

.0.0 

. 6.0 

0- 

8 

0-8 

0-12 

0-8 

0-8 

0-40 

. 

Meeting  outside  the  school  • 

n 

4 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

with  the  regular  teacher 

0. 

8 

1.3 

0.8 

1.2 

0.8 

3.4 

0. 

0  °. 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

n 

•4 

0-8 

■/ 

0-4 

0-8 

0-4 

0-20 

TV  instruction 

n 
U . 

/ 

0.6  . 

H- 

0.7  ■ 

0.6 

3.2 

1. 

0  ■ 

^0.8 

-n.o 

1.0 

0.9 

4.2  .' 

• 

0. 

5 

0.5 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.0 

n 

4 

A 

0-4 

P-4 

0-4 

0-4  , 

0-20 

Radio  instruction 

n 

c 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.8 

<  0. 

5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

2.5 

0. 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

n 
u- 

'4 

0-4 

0-4  ' 

0-4 

0-4  ■ 

■  rt-20 

-■  >,y  ) 

Newspaper  instruction 

n 

o 

6.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3" 

^  1.7 

•  0. 

6 

0.6  „ 

0.6 

-0.6 

0.6 

2.8 

0. 

0  . 

0.0 

0.0 

'0.0- 

0.0 

'  0.0 

*  »       ■■  - 

n 

o 

*C 

0-2 

0-2 

\  0-2 

0-0 

0-10 

Getting  help  from  you^ 

1  • 

n 
U 

0.9 

0.9 

1.6 

0.8 

4.5 

1- 

0 

1 .0 

1 .0 

1.0 

1 .0 

.  4.9' 

0. 

8 

.0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5. 

2.5 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

0-20 

v/orki  nc(  at  home  on 

1  • 

r 
0 

^A 

1.5 

1.5 

1 .4 

5.9  - 

assignments 

Is. 

3 

1-.4 

1.5 

1 .4 

1.4 

6.5 

1. 

0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

5.0 

,  0- 

•6 

0-5  , 

0-5 

0-5 

0-6 

0-28 

OthGr  (please  specify) 

0. 

3  - 

0.2 

0.1 

.  0.2, 

G.1 

0.5  . 

1. 

8 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

0.7 

2.5 

0. 

0 

0.0 

0.0  ■ 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0- 

-15 

0-5 

V 

0-4 

0-5 

V. 

.  V 

0-4- 

0-20 

r 
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(a)   Next  Winter,  suppose  there  will  be  no  energy  problem  and  the 

schools  have  plenty  of  gas.  Which  of  the  following  would  you 
prefer?   (Cheeky  one) 

 School"  during  the  Winter  as  usual. 


Some  form  of  School  Without  Schools  in  February 


.   "  ,^  Frequency  Percent 

School  during  the  Winter  as  usual.  ^  .  61  ...  80.3 
Some  form  of  School  Without  Schools  in^ 

February.'  15  19.7  . 

(b).  If  you  check  the  second  option,  which  of  the  following  would 
you  want  to  see  included?    (Check  \/  all  that  apply) 


Field  Trips. 

Frequency 

Percent 

11 

73.3 

Meeting  as  a  class  in  a  school  with 

the  regular  teachers 

12 

80.0 

■'Meeting  outside  the  school  with  the 

regular  teacher (s) 

7 

46.7 

T.  V.  Instruction 

11 

73.3 

Radio  Instruction 

•5 

33.3 

Newspaper  Instruction 

5 

33.3 

Working  at  home  an  assignments 

.12 

80.0 

Other  (please  describe) 

3 

20.0 

I  have  become. more  aware  .of  the  school  programs' in  Columbus  as  a 
result  of  this  crisis?    (Circle  one)  ^' 

Yes  No 

Frequency  "57  2S" 

Percent  75  26 


\ 
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STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
School  Without  Schools  Report  .  . 

t 

llTl%''''^''tl'^^^.  following  questions  about  the  School  Without  School s'prograra 
and  return  this  form  in  the  attached  stamped  envelooe  •"'"y'-aro 
'  Thank  you,  in  advance,  for  your  tin:5  and  effort.     "  '  '  '• 

*       ♦  • 

1.    Your  current  grade  level -5;   grade  ' 

^         y''."  "  -  Hon 


Grade  7  S  i 
riumber       16      17  19 


Percent 


.8   14.7  16.4 


JO  JJ 
22  28 
19.0  24.1 


_12 
11 
9.5 


Continuing 

Education  -Missjng 


1 

0.9 


2 

1.7 


Total 
115 
100 


Your  age:  . 


 ;>'ears 

15  15 


Age  !£       J3       j4       _15       J5       _17  18 

Frequency  ■  6  •  15  18  22  22  21  9 
Percent   ^       5.2     12.9     15.5     19.0     19.0     18.1  7.8 


ii. 
2 

1.7 


Missing 
1 

•  0.9 


Total 

116 

100. 


ERIC 


How  many  hours  per  day  in  a  typical  week  did  you  work  on  school work  durir 
School  Without  Schools  using  ^he  following  types  of  schoolwork?  (Write 
in  the  number  of  hours  for  each  day  of  the  vfeek  for  only  the  types  of- 
schoolwork  that  you  used.) 


Tyoes  of  Schoolwork 
Field  trips 

M    j  .Tu 

9 

\ 

W    !  Th 
1 

1 

1 

5           1  . 

F 

Meeting  as  a  class  1n  a  school 
with  your*  regu'lar  teacher 

! 

t 

\ 

j 

1 
1 

i 

Meeting  outside  the  school 
with  your  regular  teacher 

* 

TV  instruction 

1  ^- 

1 

Radio  instruction 

1 

Newspaper  instruction-  ^ 

Working  at  hom.e  or! 

assianments                       '  _ 



Other  (ple£se  describe) 

i 
1 

Item  3:  Cell  .entries  are  means,  standard  deviations,. medians,  and  rsnges^spectively, 
Types  of  Schoolwork 


Field  trips  / 


netting  as  a  class  In  a  school 
vntii  yoar  regular  teacher 

Meeting  outside  the  school 
v/ith  your  regular  teacher 


TV  instruction 


Radio  instruction 


newspaper ^  instruction 


Working  at  home  on 
assignnients 


Other  (please  describe) 


M 

Tu 

■  M  ' 

IL 

R 

Total 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2  ■ 

0.2 

v.  2 

6.7 

0.4 

0.4  , 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

^  1.8" 

0.0 

0.0  , 

.  0.0 

0.0 

■0.0 

0-3 

,  0-3 

0-3  • 

.  0-6.5 

0.-4 

0-13 

1.3 

-  1.5 

-1.6- 

0.7 

0.4 

.  5  7 

2.5 

2.6 

2.8 

1.9 

■  1.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0. 

0;0 

0.0 

.5.0 

0-8- 

'  0-8 

0-8 

0-7.5 

0-7 

'0-30 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

"  0.2 

1.0 

0.5 

0.9 

o.:8  . 

0.7 

0.7 

2.0 

U  .0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0-4 

0-8 

0-8- 

*  0-6 

0.-5. 

0-8 

0.3 

0.3 

".0.3 

0.3 

1  5 

0.6  ■ 

0.6 

;  0.6 

0.7 

2.7 

[)*[) 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0-3 

0-3 

0-3 

.0-3 

0-3  ; 

0-15 

0.1 

0.1  . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 ' 

'  0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

1.0 

n  n 

0.0 

0.0 

CO 

0.0 

^0.0 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

'  d-5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1  . 

0.1 

0.6 

0.4  V 

0.6 

0.3 

0.3- 

0.3 

1.7 

0.0 

0;0  . 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0-3 

0-4,5 

0-2 

0-2 

0-2 

0-10 

1.5 

■V  1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

6  7 

1.4  • 

1.2 

1.8 

1.2 

1.2 

5.4 

1.0 

1.0 

l-.O 

I'.O 

1.0 

5.0 

0-8  ■ 

0-5 

0-8 

0-5 

0-5 

0-27 

0.1 

0:1 

0.1 

0-1. 

0.1 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5  ' 

2.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

,  0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0-4 

0-4 

0-4 

0-3.8 

0-3.8 

0-18 
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How  did  your  assignments  in  each  of  the  following  subjects  during 
School  without  Schools  compare  with  your  regular  program?  (Circle 
one  for  each  subject.*)        *  ... 


SUBJECT 

--\  Health  "  '      '  " 

Mathematics 

Readjng,  Language,  English 
Science 

Social  Studies 


Much  Lghtr.    Lghtr.  Hvr.dur.  Much  Hvr. 

-during  SWS'  dur.SWS  Same      SWS      dur.  SWS 


.2 
2 
2 
2 

2 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


4 
4 

4- 
4 

■4 


5 
5 
5 


_L 

_2 

_J 

_4  , 

5 

Mean  , 
Std.Dev. 

Health. 

'  3 
7.1% 

5 

11.9% 

18 

42.9% 

9 

21.4% 

7 

16.7% 

3.3 

Mathematics 

10 

10.5% 

'  12 
12.6% 

•  32 
33.7%" 

28 

29.5% 

13 

13.7% 

3.2 
1.2 

' ,  .-Reading, Language 
English 

13 

11.8% 

21  • 
19.1% 

29 

26.4% 

35 

31.8% 

12 

10.9% 

3.1 

^  1.2 

Science 

-  10 
15.2% 

10 

15.2% 

19 

.  28.8% 

19 

28.8% 

8 

12.1%. 

3.1 
■1.2 

Social  Studtes 

6 

5.2% 

14 

12.1% 

36 

31.0% 

23 

19.8% 

15 

12.9% 

3.3 
1.1 

5.    How  did  you  feel 
'Schools?  (Circl 

about  returning  to 
5,  one) 

school  fult  time  after  School  Without, 

Very  Happy 
1 

2 

Normal  ■ 
3 

4 

Very  Sad 
5 

Frequency 
Percent 

8 

8.0 

27 

24.1 

■43 
38.4 

24 

21.4 

9 

8.0 

Mean:  3.0 

Standard  Deviation:  1.1 
Median:  ^3.0 
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6.   To  what  extent  was  the  School  Without. Schools  a  success?   (Circle  one) 

*  Very  Successful                                  Very  Unsuccessful 
12  3  -    4       ^  R  


Frequency  .       29      ,     30  30  13'         9  '  - 

Percent  26.1         27.0         27.0  11.7  8.1 

,  Mean:  2.5 

/standard  Deviation:  1.2 
Median:  2 

Next  year,  suppose  there  is  no  energy  problem  and  the  schools  have  ' 
plenty  of  gas.    Which  of  the  following  would  you  prefer?  (Check/ one) 

Frequency  Percent 
 School  during  the  winter  as  usual.  59  52 . 7' 


_Sonie  form  of  School  Without  Schools  in  February.      53  47.3 


If  you  checked  the  second  option,  which  of  the  following  v/ould  you  want 
to  see  included?  "(Check all  that  apply) 

Frequency  Percent 
 Field  Trips                             _                          35  "gO 

 Meeting  as  a  class  in  a  school  with  the 

.   regular  teacher  .  35  66.0 

 .Meeting  outside  the  school  with  the  regular 

teacher  16  30.2 

 J.V.  Instruction  19  35.8 


Radio  Instruction  ,     ^  11  20.8 


_Newspaper  Instruction  16  30.2 


J'iorking  at  home  on  assignments       .  43  81.1 

_Other  (please  describe)  ■   - .  -       8  15.1 
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TEACHER  QUEST lONMAI RE  312 
School  Without  Schools  Report' 

Please  answer  the  follov/ip.g  questions  aBlmt^the  School  Without  Schools 
Program  and  return  in  the  attached  stamped  en'/eiopg.  Thank 
you,  in  advance,  for  your  time  and  effort. 


1.   

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
100  Beechcroft  Jr?.  Sr 
Briggs 


School  Respondent  Distribution 


101 
1G2 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 


ERIC 


Brookhaven 
Centennial 
Central 
East 

Eastmoor  Sr. 
Independence  Jr.  Sr. 

108  Linden  fIcKinley 

109  fia-ion  Franklin 

110  Mifflin  Jr.  Sr. 

111  Mohawk  Jr.  Sr. 

112  North 

113  Northland 

114  South 

115  Walnut  Ridge 

116  West 

117  Whetstone 

118  Adult  Day-Evening 

JU?nOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

200  Barrett 

201  Beery 

202  Buckeye- 

203  Champion 

204  Clinton  Jr. 

205  Crestview  Jr. 

206  Dominion 

207  Eastmoor  Jr. 

208  Everett 

209  Franklin 

210  Hilltonia 

211  Indianola  Jr. 

212  Johnson  Park 

213  Linmoor 

214  McGuffey  Jr. 
21.5  Medina 

216  rrtonroe 

217  Ridgev/iev; 

218  Roosevelt 

219  Sherwood 

220  Southnoor 

221  Starling 

222  Wedgewood 

223  Westmoor 

224  Vioodward  Park 

225  Yorktov/n 

226  A.G.  Bell 

227  Clearbrook 

228  Colerain 


2 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

^' 

1 

2 

4' 

3 

4 

3 

2 

0 


3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

301  Alpine 

302  Alum  Crest 

303  Arlington  Park 

304  Avondale 

305  Barnett  • 

306  Beatty  Park 

307  Beaumont 

308  Beck 

309  Bellows 

310  Berwick 

311  Binns 

312  Brentnell  < 
-313  Broadleigh 
314  Burroughs 
315'  Calumet  ' 

316  Cassady 

317  Cedarwood 

318  Chicago 

319  Clarfield 

320  Clintoa  Ele. 

321  Como 

322  Courtright 

323  Xranbrook 

324  Crestview  Ele. 
■325  Dana 

326^ Deshler 

327  Devonshire 

328  Douglas  L.C. 
■329  Duxberry  Park 

330  Eakin 

331  East  Columbus 

332  Eastgate 

333  Easthaven 

334  East  Linden 

335  Eleventh 
335  Fair 

337  Fairmoor 

338  Fairaocd 

339  Fifth 

340  Forest  Park 

341  Fornof 

342  Franklinton 

343  Gables 

344  Garfield 


1. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0- 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
1 

1, 
1 

0 

1 
1 


345  Georgian  Heights  0 


346  Gettysburg 

347  Gladstone 

348  Glenmont 

349  Hamilton 

350  Meimandale 

351  Heyl     -  . 

352  H\ghlangl7 


0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 


353  Homedale     ■  0 

354  Hubbard     ..  ..  1 

355  Hudson      •  1 

356  Huy     •  "0 

357  Indianola  Ele.-""  0 

358  Indian.  Springs  0 

359  Innis  -  1 
350  James  Road.-"  0 

361  Kent  ' 1- 

362  Kenwood  1 

363  Kingsv/ood  0 

364  Koebel  •  1 

365  Leawood  1 
367  Liberty  0 
358  Lincoln  Pc  'k    -  1 

369  Lindbergh  3 

370  Linden  0 

371  Linden  Park  1 

372  Livingston  1 

373  Main  1 

374  Maize  1 

375  Marburn  1 

376  Maybury  0 

377  McGuffey  Ele.  0 

378  Medary  1 

379  Milo  1 

380  Moler  1 

381  North  Linden  0 

382  Northridge  1 

383  Northtowne  1 
334  Oakland  Park  ^ 
385  Oakmont  1 
385  Ohio  0 

387  01 de  Orchard  1 

388  Parkmoor  T 

389  Parsons  0 

390  Pilgrim  0 

391  Pinecrest  1 

392  Reeb  0 

393  Salem  0 

394  Scioto  Trail  0 

395  Scottwood  0 

396  Second  1 

397  Shady  Lane    -  0 

398  Sharon  0 

399  Shepard    •  0 

400  Siebert  0 
■401  Smith  Road  '0 

402  South  Mifflin  1 

403  Southwood  1 

404  Ste\-/art  0 

405  Stockbridge     '  0 

406  Sullivant  0 


407  Thurber  ] 

408  Trevitt       ,  o 

409  Valley  Forge  i 

410  Valley view  i 

411  Waldsn  0 
^  412  Walford  1" 

413-J^[atkins    -  0 

414  IJ^ne--^  0 

415  Wei nl and  Park  0  ' 

416  West  Braod  i 

417  Westgate  i 

418  V/sst  Mound  o 

419  Willis  Park  o 

420  Windsor  o 

421  Winterset  i 

422  Woodcrest  -l 

CAREER  CENTERS 

500  FoYt  Hayes.  i 

501  Southeast  2 


99S  Hissing    "  8 

i 


Mean:  38.2 
Standard  Deviation  10.5 
Medi  an  36 . 5 
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3.  What  grade(s)  do  you  currently  teach?  ^grade(s) 

Grade  Frequency  Percent 

K  '                      12  8.2  ' 

1  23  15.8 

2  '  .    23  15.8.  .  . 

3  h'i  ,14  '    '9;6.  ■  ■ 

4  •  j      21  14.4 

5  /      15  10.3 

6  )       19  13.0 

7  /  23  15.8 


8  /  28  19.2 

-.9  \  30  20.5 

10        /         /         27  18.5 


n      :'        ,  27  ,  18.5 

12     .  \    /  28  19.2 


Kissing  '-^  8  5*5 
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C    If  applicable,  what  subject (s)  do  you  currently  teach? 


Counselor  5 

Driver's  Education  1. 

General  Elementary  55 

Social  Studies  '  3 
Problems  of  Deaiocracy  1 

Math  4 

Algebra-Geometry  1 
Math  EKR    '              '  2 
^  Math  Advanced  Place- ^ 

ment      ^  .  1- 

Foreign  Language  2 
Special  Education  EMR  4 
Speech  and  HeaHng. 

Therapy  4 

Visually  Impaired  2 

LBD                ^  2 

Reading  i 

English  5 
Primary"  Language 

Development  3' 

Data  Processing   .  1 
Intensive  Office 

Education  1 
'Occuational  V/ork 

Adjustment  2 
.  Distributive  Educ.     -  2 

Industrial  Arts  1 

Machine  Shop  1 

Drafting-  .  2 

Home  Economics  3 

Auto  Body  1 

Life  Science  1 

General  Science      '  2 

Vocal  Music  1 

Physical  Education  2 

Health  ^ence  1 
Music  ,  1 
More  than  1  subject 

listed  23 

KV  3 
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5*   Vlhat  communication  channels  did  you  find  to  be  most  effective  for  getting 
information  about  School  Without  Schools  v/hile  the  program  was  operating? 

 grapevine   radio  and/or  TV 

  staff  meetings    personal  conversations  with  ' 

 memos  from  the  principal,  administrators 

 the  central  administration's   .newspaper 

Handbook  for  School  Viithout  other,  please  specify  -  \. 

Schools  ^  '  . 

Fre^quency  Percent  Jl 

grapevine  -  30  2K5  ^ 

staff  meetings  '85  58 • 2 

memos  from  the  pri.ncipal  ^60  '41.1. 

the  central  administration'  24  /  \6A 

Handbook  for  School  Without  Schools 

radio  and/or  TV  80  54.8 

personal  conversations  with  52  35.6  " 

administrators  ,  * 

newspaper  51   ^  34.9 

other,  please  specify  11  7.5 


6*    (a)    In  v/hat  v/sy,  if  any,  did  you  deviate  from  your  normal  curriculum 
during  School  'Without  Schools? 

Frequency  Percent 

  covered  same  material  I  would  have  covered             gO  55,6 

^  omitted. the  foUov/ing  material                                37    ^  pslj 

 covered  different  material                                   45  31*3 

 took  more  field  trips  than  I  would  have  taken         45  31  [7 


.ERIC 
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7.    (a)   What  did  you  find  about  pupil  progress  in  each  of  the  following 
areas:    (Circle  one  for  each  area) 


a.  tiealtK..  | 

b.  .  Mathematics 

c.  Reading, Lar^guage 
Arts,  English 

d:   Science  I 
e.    Social  Stuc^jies 


Below 
Normal 

1 

1 

V 
1 

.1 


2 
2 
2 

2 
2 


Normal 

3 
3 

'  3 
3 

3  ^ 


Way  Above   Didn't  Teach 


4 
4 
4 

■4 
4 


Normal/, 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 


This 


6 

'6 
6 

6 
6 


(b)   What  is  your  pr-iinary  basis  for  this  estimate?   (Check  one)' 


_test  results 
observation  of  dudHs 


jDther  (please  specify^ 


Mean 


.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5. 

6  Std.Dv 

Health 

2 

4 

21 

2 

2 

82 

2.9 

• 

>  1.8X 

3,5% 

T8.6% 

1.8% 

1.8% 

72.6% 

0.9 

Mathematics  ■ 

12 

15 

r 

39 

12 

1  ■ 

'39 

2.7 

10. 2S 

12.7% 

33.1% 

10.2%; 

0.8% 

33.1% 

1.0, 

Reading,  Language 

5 

22 

46 

9 

3" 

32 

2.8 

Arts,  English 

4.32 

18.8% 

39.3% 

7.7% 

2.6% 

27. 4^ 

0.8 

Science  , 

4  ■ 

10 

18 

4 

1 

76'  . 

.2.6 

3.5% 

8.8% 

15.9% 

3.5% 

0.9% 

67.3% 

2.9 

Social  Studies 

1 

13 

37' 

6 

3  - 

56 

3.0 

0.9% 

n.2% 

31.9% 

5.2% 

2.6% 

48.3% 

0.8 

Frequency  Percent 

test  results                   62  46.3 

observation  of  puoils        80       ■  59.7 

other  (please  specify)       34  25.8 


erJc 
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8.  Approximately  what  percent  of  your,  time  v/as  spent  teaching  in  each. of  the 
following  subject  areas  dur'ing  School  Without  Schools?  \ 


Health 


%  of  time 


Mathematics 


of  time 


Reading,  Language  Arts,  English 
Science  '      .     %  of  time 


Social  Studies 


%  of  time 


%  of  time  ^ 


Health 
Mathematics 

Reading^  Language  Arts,  English 
Science 

Social  Studies 


■  / 
M?an 

Standard  D' 

4.1, 

13.8 

25.5 

28.0 

38.7 

33.4 

5.5 

jl7.0 

n.8 ,  ■ 

22.4 

5.   Approximately  what  percent  of  your  time  Is  normally  spent  teaching  in  each 
of  the  following  subject  areas?  *  ^ 


Health 


Mathematics 


%  of  time 

of  time 


Reading,  Language  Arts,  English 
Science  " 


/;   Oi  olitte 


Social  Studies 


of 


:im$ 


/J  of  time 


Mean        Standa  rd_J)g\^j)  t\ pp 


Health 
Mathematics 

Reading,  Language  Arts,  English" 
Science 

Social  Studies  323  ,' 


5.5 
22,4 
35.5 

8.0' 
12.1 


12,7 
26.0 
31.1 
10.4 
21.6 
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To  what  extent  was- the  School  Without  Schools  a  success?   (Circle  one 
Very  Successful  Very  Unsuccissful 


V 

2 

3 

4 

5 

•Frequency 

17 

21 

.  61  , 

38 

4 

Percent 

12.1 

14.9 

43.3 

27.0 

2.8 

Mean:    2.9         .  "  . 
Standard  Deviation:  1.0 


(a)   Next  winter,  suppose  there  will  be  no  energy  problem  and  the 
schools  have  plenty  of  gas.    Which  of  the  following  would  you  • 
prefer?    (Check  V  one) 

Frequency  Percent 

 School  during  the  winter  as  usual.  126  87.5. 


 Some  form  of  School^  Without  Schools  in 

February.  .   ^  18  12.5 

(b)    If  you  checked  the-  second  option,  which  of  the  following  would 
you  want  to  see  included?   (Check  v/ all-  that  apply) 

Frequency 

 Field  trips  16 


_Meeting  as  a  class  in  school  with  the  regular 
teachers  ,11 

_Meeting  outside  the  school  with  regular  teachers  13 


TV  Instruction  •  .13 


Radio  Instruction  4 


Jlewspaper  Instruction  \  9 


Working  at  home  assignments^^  12 
Other  (Please  describe)  \   2 
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12.  (a) 

If  you  favor  some  form  of  School  Without  Schools,  for  what 
groups  would  it  be  most  appropriate?    (Check     all  that  apply) 

/ 

Frequency 

Percent 

Kindergarten 

/ 

18 

12,3 

c 

Primary 

25 

17.8 

Upper  Grades 

31 

21 ,2  • 

>> 

Junior  high  or  middle  school 

34 

"23.3 

/ 

High  school 

> 

46 

31.5  ' 

fiifted  students 

56 

38.4 

Typical  students 

28 

19.2 

Mentally  handicapped 

13 

8.9 

Physically  handicapped 

'  11 

7.5  ■ 

Others  (pleas.e  specify) 

5 

3.4 

(b) 

For  what  groups  of  students  might  SWS  do  more  harm 
(Check     all  that  aoply) 

than  good? 

Frequency 

- 

Percent' 

r 

Kindergarten 

.50 

34.2 

Primary 

55 

37.7 

Upper  grades         ^,  ' 

23 

15.8  ' 

Junior  high  or  middle  school 

27 

18.5 

High  school 

26 

17.0 

Gifted  students 

8 

5.5 

> 

Typical  students 

33  , 

22.6        \     *  . 

Mentally  handicapped 

60 

41.1 

Physically  handicapped 

44 

.30.1 

Others  (please  specify) 

•27 

IP  ^ 

1  0 .  0 

■  ERIC 
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CHAPTER  IV     •  ^ 
CONCLUSIONS  BY -OB^tCTIYE  OF  THE  STUDY 


To  describe  the  context  of  School  Without  Schools 

'Context  information  is^provided  in  Chapter  I  of  this  Report. 
The  most  noteworthy  context  facfors  found  by  the  principal  inves- 
ti gators  were  cts  follows:       \         ^  ^ 

* 

K   The  good  relationship  of  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  with 
all  segments  of  the  community      parents,  city  and  state 
government  leaders,  science  organizations,  business  people, 
media  leaders  ^ 

2.  The  good  relationship  of  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  central 
-  administration  with  the  School  Board^and  teachers  union 

3.  The  strong  second  and'third  level  administrative  staff ^of  • 
the  Golurnbus  Public  Schools 

4. '   The  accessibility  of  the  stat^ legislature 

5.  The  cooperation  of  public  and  parochial  school  administrations 
•in  Columbus 

6.  The  extensive 'community  resources  available  for  educating 
.children,  outside  the  public  school  building. 

7.  Prior  planning  for  a  crisis  contingency  program  in  the  event 
schools  would  be  shut  down 

8.  The  nature  of  the  crisis— a  natural  disturbance  (vs.  a  civil 
disturbance) 


To  characterize  zhe  design  of  the  School  Without  Schools  Program' 

The  design  for  the  program  v/as  extensive  and  detailed.  Further 

more,  it  was  compiled  and  distributed  to  school  personnel  on  short 

,  notice  (within  a  v/eek^s  time).    Important  elements  of  the  design 

may  be  categorized  as  follows: 

!•    Communication         "  " 

-to  school  personnel 
-to  students  and  parents 
-to  the  community 
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Communication  efforts  included:    (1)  The  School  Without 
Schools  Haidbook  made  available  to  all  school  personnel  and 
supplemented  with  written  daily  bulletins;  (2)  a  telephone 
hotline;  (3)  a  war  room  (of  telephones)  for  school  building 
personnel  to  arrange  field  trips  and  have  questions  answered; 
(4)  daily  bulletins  in  the  newspapers  and  over  radio  and 
television;  (5)  daily  meetings  of  the  administrative  cabinet, 
periodic  meeting$-wtth  school  principal  si  and  constant 
■contact  with  the  teachers'  union. 

2.  Program 

Instruction  occured  via  field  trips,  meeting  one  day  per 
week  in  a  school  building,  meeting  outside  the  school  with 
instructors,  telev'sion,  ^-adio,  newspapers,  and  working  at 
home  on  assignments.   A  .crucial  factor  that  probably  had  a 
negative  influence  on  the  program  was  the  early  decision  that" 
participation  by  students  in  the  out-pf-school  part  of .thfe  ' 
program  was  optional . 

Facilities  * 

<j  Facility  maintenance  was  achieved  by  detailed  mothball ing 
procedures  by  district  custodial  sjtaff  for  those  buildings 
that  were  closed  and  by  regular  maintenahce  procedures  for 
those  buildings  left  open.    Safety  and  security  were  prime 
concerns  when  buildings  were  closed.   Support  personnel,  such 
as  the  evaluation  unit  in  the  Columbus  Public  Schools,  were  ' 
used  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  facilities. 

4.  Transportation 

Bussing  students  for  field  trips  and  scheduling  new  bus 
routes  for  the  one  day  per  week  in-school  sessions  were, the 
main  concerns  in  transportation.   Safety .of  children  attending 
school  functions  received  considerable  attention. 

The  following  pages  contain  verbatim  information  about  the  assign 

of  the  program  supplied  by  the  media  and  by  Columbus  Public  Schools  . 

personnel.    Thi's  information  is  provi'ded  in  its  full  detail  so  that 

.Others  who  might  want  to  implement  a  similar  program' can  benef-it.-  If 

readers  wish  to  skip  this  section  they  may^move  on  to  page 


s 
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Columbus  Public  Schools. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
January  26,  1977 


With  the"latest  Columbia  Gas  curtailment  of  85%,  the  Columbus  Schools 
have  only  enough  gas^  to  last  until  February  17.    The"  gas  allocation  would 
then  be  totally  gone.    In  order  to  avoidv^ne  prohibitively  expensive  process 
of  mothballing  schools,  the  schools,  should  be  closed  now,  and  we  would  need  ' 
to  remain  closed  until!  April  3  when  the  new  allocation  begins. 

In  short,  we  face  a  crisis  of  monumental  proportions.    Relying  solely 
on  voluntary  measures  at  this  stage  is  unrealistic.    Permitting- various 
school  districts  to  do  "their  own  thing"  will  create  even  more  i.roblem.3. 
We  need  a  state-wide  plan  with  legislative  or  adr^inistrative  relief  from 
current  legal  requirements. 

.      Listed  below  are  suggestions  -thTat  ought,  to  b"^  part  of  whatever  plan 
is  adopted; 

1.  The  current  calendar  requirement  of  182  days  should  be  modi^fied. 
A  number  of  emergency  days  should  be  designated  —  perhaps  a  . 
maximum  of  30.    Legislation  should  be  enacted  that  would  make 

it  unnecessary  to  make  up  ae  least  one  halt  of  the  days  lost 
because  of  the  energy  crisis.  ' 

2.  If  schools  are  closed,  we  face  substantial  u.iemployZnt 

/ 

compensation  payments  that  would  be  an  added  expense.  Some 
relief  should  be  provided  either  through  state  reimbursement 
to  school  districts  or  enabling  districts  to  pay  personnel 
for  all  or  a  portion  of  the  energy  days.  '        .  •'  .. 
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Consideration  should  be  giv^n  to  developing  alternative 
educational  efforts  while  schools  are  closed,  such  as  radio, 
television,  newspaper  lessons,  plus  home  tutoring,  home 
visits,  telephone  tutoring,  or  special  centers  established 
in  the  recreation  centers,  churches,  or  buildings  that  have 
available  fuel.    This  .is  complex  and  frAight  with  problems, 
but  if  school  personnel  are  paid  for  the  days  schools  are  • 
closed,  they  should  be  available  to  provide  service  to  the 
students  on  whatever  basis  is  feasible. 

Schools  should  not  be  mothballed.    The- problems  of  draining 
the  water,  cutting  pipes,  putting  antifreeze  in  traps,  etc., 
are  more  substantial  than  most  people  realize.  Extensive 
damage  is  highly  probable,  including  structural  damage,  wood 
floors  buckling,  paint  coming  off  the  walls  and  freeze-ups 
due  to  the  residual  water  remaining  in  the  lines.    Gas  must 
be  provided  to  maintain  temperatures  to  avoid  freezing. 
Flexibility  in  the  State  plan  should  exist  to  enable  those 
school  districts  with  alternative  fuels  to  continue  to  operate 
if  such  operation  does  not  further  jeopardize  industries  or 
schools  in  their  own  or  other  areas.    Closing  everyone  at  the 
same  time  is  the  simplest  approach,  but  flexibility  is  the 
better  approach. 

Provisions    to    make  up  days  lost  should  be  flexible.  Adding 
an  hour  per  day  to  the  school  calendar  should  be  permitted,  with 
one  day  of  credit  counted  for  each  additional  five  hours  coa- 
pie  "ted  as  one  possible  way  of  making  up  days  lost. 
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7.  All  holidays,  and  school  recesses  that  were  scheduled  in  the 
calendar 'during  the  remaining  days  in  the  school  year  should 
be  rescheduled  as  part 'of  the  tin:e  school  is  closed  during 
the  energy  emergency. 

8.  Schools  should  be  assured  that  when  they  close  for  30  days 
or  a  similar  extended  period  that  upon  reopening  they  can 
continue  without  further  interruption. 
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Memo 


To:       The  School  Staff 
From:    John  Ellis 
Date:    February  2,  1977 

Now  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  taken  official  action  to  close 
schools  at  the  end  of  the  day  on  Friday,  February  4,  and  to  endorse  the 
"School  Without  Schools"  project,  ve  are  challenged  to  make  the  most  of 
the  unique  opportunities  that  lie  before  us.  ... 

Having  "School  Without  Schools"  will  be  difficult.    The  logistics 
confronting  school  personnel  already  are  mind-boggling.    Conditions  will 
change  from  day  to  day,  once  we  launch  on  Monday,  February  ?•    The  force 
of  circumstance  will  require  each  employee  of  the  Board  to  reach  deeply 
within  the  wellsprings" of  imagination  and  ingenuity. 

Above  all,  we  must  communicate.    Toward  that  end,  ve  have  taken  several 
steps^    First,  we  have  compiled  this  Handbook.    I  hope  you  will  note  that 
it  is  long  on  information  about  educational  opportunities  and  short  on 
administrative  directives.    This  is  in  keeping  with  the  philosophy  behind 
the  "School  Without  Schools"  project. 

Because  this  Handbook  is  incomplete  and  will  be  updated  as  new  infor- 
mation becomes  available,  I  suggest  that  you  place  these  materials  in  a 
three-ring  notebook  set  aside  exclusively  for  this  project. 

Several  other  lines  of  communication  will  be  open  to  you  throughout 
the  project,  including: 

o    A  bulletin  in  each  daily  newspaper,  beginning  with  the 
Dispatch  on  Sunday,  February  6,  and  the  Citizen -Journal 
on  Monday,  February  7. 

o    A  brief  radio  report  on  new  project  developments,  to  be 
broadcast  over  WCBE  at  3:30  ?.m,  each  day,  beginning 
Monday,  Februarv  7.  ^  ' 

\ 

o    Daily  mail  deliveries  to  the  "project  office  location"  of 
each  school,  beginning  Monday,  February  7,  \^ 

o    An'  Emergency  Communications  Post  at  the  Education  Center, 
to  be  activated  at  1  p.m.  on  Tnursday,  February  3,  (For 
a  list  of  these  phone  numbers,  see  Part  B  of  this  Handbook.) 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  there  is  no  cookbook  for  "School  Without  " 
Schools."    Any  suggestions  you,  your  teachers,  or  parents  have  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  central  office  staff.    Don^t  hesitate  to  send  them  in 
or  phone  them  in  to  us. 

Best  wishes  for  every  success  and  satisfaction  in  conducting  this 
project.    May  our  great  city  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity! 
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Board  of  Education  February  1.  1977 

RESOLUTION  REGARDING  THE  NATURAL  GAS  CRISLS 

WHEREAS,  Governor  James  A.  Rhodes  on  January  27,  1977,  declared  a 
statewide  natural  gas  crisis  under  powers  granted  in  Section  122  87  of. 
the  Ohio  Revised  Code;  and 

WHEREAS,  Mayor  Tcm  Moody  promptly  issued  a  similar  declaration  " 
ppTicable  to  the  city  of  Columbus;  and  . 

WHEREAS,  the  president  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Ohio  Senate  and  the      ' - 
Speaker  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  on  January  28,  1977.  issued 
a  statement  proposing  "to  authorize,  through  temporary  legislation 
shonagel'-^and^         *°       schedule  of  closures  for  response  to 'energy' 

WHEREAS,  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  have  conducted  an  exemplary  ' 
program  to  conserve  natural  gas  only  to  be  faced  with  rapidly  escalatinq 
curtailments  applied  by  Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio,  Inc;;  and 

WHEREAS,  -said  curtailments  of  Columbia  Gas  have  reached  the  prohibi- 
45_Board.owned  facilities,  a  level  tantamount  to 
the  unilateral  closing  or  schools  by  Columbia  Gas;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  school  system  has  explored  every  conceivable  avenue  for 
rel.er  .rom  ihe  curtailment  levels  imposed  by  Columbia  Gas;  and 

WHEREAS,  realistic  calculations  indicate  that  the  supply  of  natural' 
FeL^uar^ri7!  1977^^and°'''""'  ^"^''^  "'^^      exhausted  on  or  about 

■WHEREAS,  prudence  dictates  that  the  school  system's  rapidly  dwindling 
supply  of  natural  gas -be  used  so  as  to  prevent  costly  structural  damages 
or  other  harmful  effects  to  school  facilities;  "<>.nage5 

HOW.  THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED:    That  the  Columbus  Board  of  Education 
recognize  tns  existence  of  a  crisis  of  such  proportions  that  the  only 
reasonable  course  of  action  available  to  the  Board  is  to  cause  all  schools 
to^oe  closed  errsctiva  at  the  end  of  the  school  day  on  Friday,  February  4, 

.n,i  H^LJLK'"-"  ^^SOLVED:  That  the  school  administration  be  authorized 
Ir,  Rn^S  n  emp  oy  sucn  measures  as  are  required  to  protect  and  secure 
all  Board-owned  racilities  serviced  by  natural  gas. 

schoo?^^I4^--I'^'^.^'''^-!''^i-  ^^'^  administration  plan  with  the 

scnool  sta.f  ror  the  most  effective  educational  utilization  from 

flc?^nll  Tsl'rn"'"^^t'''  °^  alf;?i;;r'S"rd-owned 

facilities  r,nr  such  community  racilities  as  are  offered  voluntarily  and 
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.Board  of  Education  ,         February  1,  1977 

without  charge  to  the  Board,  provided  that  each  such  community  facility 
IS  determined  by  a  member  of  the  administrative  staff  to  meet  reasonable  . 
standards  of  safety  and  fitness  for  the  educational  purpose  intended,  and  ' 
IS  included  on  a  list  of  approved  facilities  compiled  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  which  list  shall  include  all  publicly-owned  facilities  made 
available  to  the  Board  by  the  Mayor  of  Columbus.  - 

■  BETTfURTHER  RESOLVED:    That  the  Board  express  its  support  for  the  ' 
School  Without  Schools"  project,  which  shall  be  conducted  between 
February  7  and  February  25..  1977,  and  which  shall  feature  Imaginative 
scheduling  of  pupils  into  schools  serviced  by  alternative  sources  of- 
energy,  television  and  radio  lessons  on  commercial  stations  as  well  as  " 
•WCBE,  newspaper  education  activities,  instructional  activities  in  a 
variety  of  municipal  facilities  made  available  to  the  Board  by  the  Mayor 
of  Colimibus,  and  a  wide  range  of  creative  learning  experiences  in  pnvate 
facilities  donated  to  the  Board. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:.  .  That  the  Board  request  parents  and  pupils 
to  cooperate  with  all  segments  of  the  school  staff  and  the  conmunity  in 
helping  the  "School  Without  Schools"  project  realize  its  fullest  potential. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:    That  the  Board,  express  special  thanks  to  all 
community  organizations,  institutions,  and  media  which  have  already  offered 
to  contribute  materially  to  the  implementation  of  the"School  Without 
schools   project;  and  specifically  request  that  the  administration  maintain 
a  complete  log  of  all  such  contributions  during  the  course  of  said  project 
so  that  the  contributions  of  the  conwunity  may  be  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  Board  and  duly  recognized. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:    That  the  Board  approve  the  attached  "Memorandum 
of  Agreement  with  the  Columbus  Education  Association,  containing  provisions 
relating  to  "Calendar  Changes"  and  "Emergency  Guidelines,"  and  authorize  and 
direct  the  President  of  the  Board  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  affix 
their  signatures  to  said  "Memorandum  of  Agreement." 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:.-  That  holidays  previously  scheduled  for 
classified  employees  and  educational  aides  during  the  week  of  April  11, 
1977,  shall  occur  durina  the  week  of  February  28.,  1977. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  That  classified  employees  and  educational 
aides  who  elect  an  unpaid  status  during  this  period  shall  be  considered 
to  be  on  a  Board-approved  leave  of  absence. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:    That  all  use  of  building  contracts  for  all 
Columbus  Public  School  buildings  by  outside  organizations  be  suspended 
for  the  duration  of  the  emergency,  effective  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Friday,  February  4,  1977. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:    That  all  schools  be  reopened  on  Mondav, 
March  7,  1977. 
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MEMORANDU>!  OF  AGREEMENT 

The  Columbus  Board  of  Education  and  the  Columbus  Education  Association 
hereby  agree  to  the  following  school  calendar  chanRes  and  to  the  guidelines 
set  forth  herein  relatix*e  to  the  'emergency  closing  of  most  Columbus  Public 
School  buildings  as  a  result  of  the  natural  gas  shortage  currently  being 
experienced  by  the  Columbus  Public  Schools: 

Calendar  Changes 

1.  The  Professional  Meeting  day  previously  scheduled  for  February  21,  1*977 
shall  be  eliminated.    An  Emergency  Planning  day  shall  be  observed 
Kednescay,  Februai:y  2,  1977  as  a  day  for  teachers  to  plan  with  their  - 
building  administrators  for  activities  to  take  place  during  the 

.emergency  closing.    At  least  half  of  said  Emergency  Planning  day  shall 
be  reserved  for  individual  preparations  by  teachers. 

2.  The  spring  break  days  previously  scheduled  for  .^pril  11  through  15, 
1977  shall  be  observed  as  a  winter  break  to  be  scheduled  February  28 
through  March  4,  1977. 

Emergency  Guidelines 

1.  The  Cc^lumbus  Board  of  Education  and  the  teachers  of  the  Columbus  Public 
Schools,  represented  by  the  Colunbus  Education  .Association,  shall 
endeavor,  during  the  period  of  emergency  closing  to  provide  the  best 
pi>ssible  education  for  pupils  of  the  school  system  under  the  emergency 
ct^nditions  by  utilizing  Vivailable  comr.unicy  facilities  and  resources 
\v,  addition  to  available  school  oyster-  .j" abilities  and  resources. 

2.  During  the  period  of  enieruency  closing  teachers  shall  be  assigned  duties 
or  shall  undertake  duties  usually  associated  with  the  teaching  profession 
and  shall  not  be  assigned  duties  of  a  "make  work"  nature,  extensive 
clerical  cfutios,  or  assignments  not  usually  associated  with  the  teaching 
profession. 

3.  Participation  in  :he  pro;;ra:r.3  designed  for  presentation  in  the  media 
shall  be  on  a  voi;!nLary  basis. 

4.  Parci-jipac  ion  in  activities  beyond  the  normal  work  day  of  teachers 
shall  he  on  a  voliir.tary  basis. 

5.  Feachers.  shell  have  no  less  than  the  normal  preparation,  planning,  and 
lunch  periods  provided  during  the  regular  school  year,  on  a  weekly 
averai^e. 

6.  A  joint  Conflicc  Resolution  Conriittee,  composed  of  four  members  shalL-be 
established  to  expedite  the  resolution  of  problems  related  to  the  emergency 
closing  or  programs  and  activities  arising  therefrom.    The  committee  shall 
report  at  least  weekly  to  the  Superintendent  and  the  President  of  the 
Columbus  Education  As3o::iation  and  shall  operate  under  the  rules  for  joint 
committees  set  forth  in  Article  508  of  the  CEA-Board  Master  Agreement* 
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from  Bev  Bowen,  Director  of  Public  Information,  270  East  State  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  <}215,  Phone  (614)  225-2814 

Release  #57  .  * 

COLUMBUS  WILL  HAVE  "SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS"  .  .  ' 

Superintendent  John  Ellis  today  announced  an  unprecedented  community abased 
plan  to'' "keep  learning  alive"  in  Columbus  and  throughout  central  Ohio -while 
schools  are  closed  because  of  the  fuel  crisis.    The  plan  will  be  launched  on 
.Monday,  February  7. 

Ellis  said:    "We're  calling  it  'School  Without  Schools'  because. that's 
exactly  what  we're  going  to  do.    We  will  have  school  in  Columbus  even  though 
buildings  served  by  natural  gas  are  locked  up  tight.    We've  been  flooded  with 
offers  of  space  and  help  from  every  conceivable  source.    We're  going  to  have 
one  of  the  greatest  educational  efforts  this  country  has  ever  seen." 

Dr.  Ellis  said  the  project  will  make  use  of  mass  niedia,  school  facilities 
that  "do  not  require  natural  gas,  and  community  facilities  which  have  been 
offered  free  of  charge  for  the  duration  of  the  fuel  crisis,  • 

The  Board  of  Education  is  expected  to  approve  details  of  the  plan  on 
Tuesday.    Changes  in  the  school  calendar  will  designate  Wednesday,  February  2 
as  an  Emergency  Planning  Day  for  staff  members.    Students  will  attend  regular 
classes  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  February  3  and  4,    School  Without  Schools  will 
operate  from  February  7  through  February  25,  follov/ed  by  a  one-week  "Spring 
Break,"  February  28  through  March  4,    Regular  classes  are  scheduled  to  resume 
on  March  7. 

Ellis  outlined  the  basic  structure  of  the  School  Without  Schools  plan  as 
follows: 

-more- 

3 on 
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•  The  school  districi:  has  about  30  Duildings  heated  by  fuel  other  v 
than  natural  gas  and  each  student  v/ill  attenti  classes  one  day  per  "/ 
week- during  the  shut-down  period.    Students  will  turn  in  homework,    /  ^ 
pick  up  assignments  and  receive  instructions  for  their  weekly  schedule  -/ 
on  this  day.  .  .  *-  • 

•  During  the  other  four  d^ys  of  the  week,  students  will  participate  in  ^  ' 
a  variety  of  activities  including  classes  in  various  non-school  facili-  ^ 
ties  throughout  the  corrmunity,  field  trips  and, home  instruction  via 
television,  radio  and  newspapers.    Teachers  will  maintain  contact  with 
students  by  telephone  and  personal  conferences,  as  needed. 

> 

"Clearly,  we  have  the  most  unusual  opportunity  any  city  has  ever  seen. 
During  the  next  three  weeks,  an  unbelievable  array  of  activities  and  creative 
use  of  time,  talent  and  corr.munity  resources  vnll  keep  learning  alive  in  Columbus,** 
the  Superintendent  said.    *'We  are  depending  on  parents  to  play  an  important 
role  in  this  whole  process,  exercising  cooa  discipline  at  home  to  see  that  children 
participate  in  the  activities  arid  coi^plete  assignrr^ents." 

Radio  and  TV  lessons  have  been  planned  by  sc^^ool  personnel  and  will  be^ 
presented  by  Columbus  teachers  on  W3NS-TV,  WCEE-FM  Radio  and  WBMS-AM  Radio. 
Broadcast  schedules  will  be  printed  in  most  ?rea  newspapers.    WB-iS-TV  will  air 
four  hours  of  lessons  daily,  beginning  at  7:30  a.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 
WCBE-FM  will  broadcast  six  and  one-half  hours  daily,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  and 
WSHS-.AM  Radio  vrlll  offer  four  hours  of  instruction  each  day, .beginning  at  10  a.tn. 
Most  other  Columbus  area  broadcasters  are  providing  free  public  service  time  to 
support  the  effort. 

In  addition  to  the  media,  Ellis  described  the  following  conmunity  resources 
that  have  been  worked  into  the  School  l/ithout  Schools  project: 

r 

•  Columbus  Mayor  Tom  Moody  has  offered  c|ty  recreation  centers  and  other 
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municipal  facilities  throughout  the  city  as  places  where  teachers ^and  coun- 
selors  can  meet  pupils. 

•  Mel  Dodge»  director  of  the  City  Recreation  and  Parks  Department.  Kas- 
developed  a  series  of  indoor  and  outdoor  educational  programs  which  can  be' 
taught  jointly  by  City  personnel  and  Columbus  teachers.    Examples  of  tfi'ese  -  '  ■ 
coureses  are:    First  Aid,  Everyday  Mechanics,  Gymnastics,  Forestry,  "Ecolog^i, 
Landscape  Design  and  Introduction  to  Employment  and  the  Job  Market.  'T' 

•  The  Center  of  Science  and  I-ndustry  will  offer  tours  and  instruction 
related 'to  COSI  exhibits.  .  ' : 

•  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  has  donated  the  use  of  its  600-seat 
auditorium,  plus  science  lessons  and  demonstrations  by  its  own  staff  scientists. 

•  The  State  Dsparttent  of  Education  has  developed  a  two-page  newspaper 
"Classroom  Extra"  which  wilT  be  printed  daily  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

•  Dean  Frederick  R.  Cyphert  of  Ohio  State'.s  College  of  Education  has 
volunteered  to  coordinate  activities  at  OSU  which  would  include  guidance 
counseling  tours  and  special  programs. 

Many  other  individuals  and  co:nmunity  agencies  have  offered  assistance,' 
Ellis  said,  including  area  churches,  banks  and  .theatres.    Anyone  wishing  to 
make  facilities  or  services  avaiUble  to  the  School  Without  Schools  project 
should  contact  Lucien  Wright,  coordinator  of  project  community  facilities 
at  225-2842. 

Some  programs  will  continue  uninterrupted  during  the  shutdown  period, 
Ellis  said.    These  include: 

•  The  school  for  crippled  children  housed  in  the  electrically-heated 
addition  to  Colerain  School. 

•  Adult  High  SchooV classes ,  moving  from  Central  High  School  to  Mohawk 
Junior-Senior  High  School. 

> 
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•  The  School  of  Practical  Nursing.  \        .  ^ 

•  All  CETA  Programs. *  *  -  " 

All  off-campus  special  education  programs  and  services,  inr.lud'ing 
those  at  Dodd-Means  Hall,  Fl^jrence  Crit*-.enton  Home,  Children's  Hospital., 
Upham  Hall,  the  St.  Vincent  Children's  Center  and  the  Juvenile  Center.  * 

•  Athletic  activities  for  boys  and  girls  interscholastic  teams  are 
being  re-scheduled  into  non-gas  heated  buildings.  *  . 

.    Some  music  and  drama  activities  are  being  re-scheduled,  into  other 
school  and  community  theatre  facilities. 

Scheduling  of  students  for  the  various  field  trips  and  cormiunity  faciliti 
\^will  be  booked  by  teachers  through  a  central  administration  office.  Transpor 
.Nation  will  also  be  coordinated  through  the  central  office. 

\"Each  teacher  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  his  or  her  pupils  every 
day,  \^tendance  will  be  taken  at  scheduled, activities  and  grad2S  will  be 
assigned^^n  the  basis  of  work  conpleted  and  handed  in.    Beyond  that,  we  are  " 
taking  a  'Common  sense'  approach  to.  education,  relying  on  the  ingenuity  and 
creativity  ofXoiir  staff.    The  safety,  health  and  welfare  of  students  will  be 
oiir  primary  confederation  at  a'll  times,"  Ellis  said. 

"One  of  the  most  important  lessons  we  teach  is  that  people  must  con- ^ 
tinue  to  learn  even  ^fter  they  Isive  school.    This  three-week  period  will 
provide  an  intensive  program  in  helping  to  demonstrate  that  individual 
initiative  and  persi stance ^are  vital  in  getting  a  solid  education,"  Ellis 
concluded.  '  '  • 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 


DELIVERIES 
1. 


off^.«  nf  i    .  continue  on  a  daily  basis  and  will  be  made  to  the  school 

office  of  the  temporary  location  of  each  building  principal.    Materials  and  checks 
that  must  be  delivered  to, custodial  personnel  or  any  otters  who  continue 
•to  be  a^ssigned  to  the  closed  school  must  be  made  by^he  building  principal.' 

^*  •  d^i*  ^^^i-   "  ^^"^  V"""  narked  U.  S.  Mail  outside  the  normal  mail  delive^ 

.door  each  morning  and  instruct  the  custodian  to  bring  it  in  after  the  mail  ' 
has  been  delivered  that  day.  °  " 

^'    nnicln!'"  f  """j?!?'  supplies  and  equipment  which  have  been  purchased  from 
outside  vendors  will  continue  to  be  delivered  during  this  period      llace  " 
signs  on  the  inside  of  all  normal  delivery  doors  inftructin|  delivery  drivers 
^  •      to  come  and  knock  at,  a  door  which  the  custodians  can  laonito?  with  some 
reasonable  frequency.  muui-uur  wicn  some 

CUSTODLAL" SHIFTS  AND  CLEANING  ASSTf^'f-tKNT?;  .  " 

Until  specific  instructions  are  given  to-the  contrary  by  Tom  Barton  or 
a  custodial  supervisor,  custodians  should  maintain  their  present  sh?f    schedules  ' 
Tu  r-ll         r^J""  arrangements  for  weekend  coverage  in  many  schools  bj  existine 
cu.fodial  staff  and  we  will  be  n^^king  arrangements  for  the  temporary  reassignment 
of  one  custodian  to.  all  of  the  secondary  schools  which  are  going  to  re^^in  ooen 
he  to  remain. open  and  need  fddifionarSstodiaJ*  ^ 

help  should  make  th'eir  request  tp  Tom  Barton'.    All  of  these  reassSents  and 

ttr    ,h  be- handled  by  Tom  Barton  and  our  custodia  iZr^isors 

through  direct  contact  as  promptly  as.  possible.  .  supervisors 

^;c•   ^.^^  custodi-^ns-in  schools  which  are  closed , should  assign  specific  cleanine 
tas.cs  to  the  employees  in  the  same  manner  as  summer  cleaning  exceot  ihL  nnoic^ 
should  be  spray  buffed  rather  than  scrubbed  and  stripped?    Howe"r      he  ffrs? 
buUdS  a^d'"  -nitoring  heating  problems  a^d  t^ilperature    in    1  e 

building  and  assisting  in  closing  u?  the  building  as  tightly  as  possible. 

r^  v/5*!^'%^^''  """"^  ^"'^  cleaned  up  during  this  period  Call 

l  J  o^\lZA  Tr  '"^"'^"^^  ^"'  ^""'^  that'cannot'be  hLled'' 

wic.  our  normal  trash  collectioB-companies . 

SECl-RING  THE  BUILDING  AND  OPERATTON  OF  THE  HEATTM..  CLOSF.n  .TTTrnTM.c  . 

Februarr4  ""^'^^  proceeded  with  this  Friday. 

! 

^'  ^-^  '']^'^^°°^  unlocked  and  open  except  for  the  room  where 

becAiiQP  n.ir.  mo,-«f.^  i*^"ager  or  cnis)  .    This  instruction  is  essential 
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GEKERAL  IKSTRUCTIONS  (continued)  y.. 

t  4. 

2.    Take  all  covers  off  of  unit  heaters  and  loave  therr*  open. 

3..  All  schools  with  service  tunnels  should  have  all' of  the  lights  left  on 

and  the  access  doors  open.  Tunnels\  should  be  .checked  daily  for  probl^ems*  ^ 
Burned  out  light  bulbs  should  be  replaced  promptly  in  t4iese  tunnels.  *    ,  .* 

4^-   Lights  in  al7  classrooms  should- be  lert  off  except  as  needed.  .    •  .  * 

'  V 

5.  A  thermometer  should  be  monitored  in  the\cpldest  classroom  in  the  building. 

'   \    .  <  '  ' 

6.  ^C.lose  all  outside  air  vents  and  exhaust  grills  or  cover  them  if  theyxan't 

be  closed,     y  .  \ 

7.  Pull  all  window  shades  at  the  close  of  school  on  Friday,  February  4. 

\  *  ^ 

CUSTODIAL  ABSENCE  REPORTING  .  ^ 

Custodial  absence  reporting  Ishould  be  handled  in  tSie'  same  manner  as  it 
is  presently  ^^handled.     In  order  to  do  ^his  princij^als  will  need  to  knoW  from^'  ^  \ 
their  head-  cus«.tbdian  when,  a  custodian  is  cabseut  from  duty^ 

TRASH  COLLECTION  SCHEDULE  ^ 

^  ^    Schools-  which  are  in  operation  will  have  trash  collection  at  least  as  often 
as, their  present  schedule  and  may  get. additional  pick-ups  by  calling  225-2610. 
S.clio^ls  which  are  closed  will  have  one,  trash  collection  during  the  week  of 
February  7  and  one  trash  collection  during  the  week  of  .February  28. 

\  ,  * 

USE  OF  BUILDING  CONTRACTS 

\ 

All  use  of  building  contracts  have  been  cancelled  for  the  duration  of  the\ 
emergency  period  effective  at  the  close  of  business  Friday,  February  A,  1977.  ^ 

MAJOR  CONTACT  PSRSONXEL" 

All  custodial  assignment  questions  ind  all  clerical  assignment  questions 
should  be  directed  to  Tom  Barton  at  225-2503. 

Ail  requests  for  supplies  and  equipment  and  the  relocation  of  all  equipment 
^and  furniture  should  be  directed  to  Bill  Cooke  at  225-2820. 

All  heating  problems  should  be  reported  promptly  in  the  fallowing  manner: 

Day  time  -  225-2642  or  225-2643 

Night  calls  should  go  to  Floyd  Nash  -  279-1126 

Larry  Hozingo  -  263-9174 

Clarence  Lewis  -  891-1939 

Charles  Randolph  -  491-6363 
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MAIL  QSLIVERY  LOCATIONS  . 

BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 

'  Columbus  Public  School  Facilities 
Which  Will  Be  Open  During  The  Energy  Crisis 

February,  1977 


Secondary 
Beechcroft  ^ 
Briggs 
Centeimial 
East 

Independence 
Linden  McKinley 
Mohawk 
Korth 
Northland 
West 

Crestview  (Jr. 
Everett  Jr. 
\    Indianola  Jr. 


\ 


Roosevelt  Jr. 


Elementary  and  Special 

Beck 

Clinton 

Colerain 

Cotno    ^  ^  • 

De shier 
•East  Linden 
Fifth 

.Gables 

I* 

«  • 

Hamiltpn 
Inn  is 
Kingswood 
Liberty 
Lincoln  Bark 
Linden  Park 

Oakland  Pa;?k 

/ 

Shady  Lane 
South  Mifflin 
Sullivant 
West  Broad 
West  Mound 


Other  ■ 

52  Starling 

Southeast  Career 

Fort  Hayes  Career  .  . 

(New  Buildings) 

Aduic  Health  Career 

Marathon  Station 

•»* 

These  facilities  will  be  open  but 
do  not  have  ins  true  tior4al' programs 

270  East  State  Street 

46  Starling  Street 

Seventeenth  Avenue  Complex. 

•  -  r 

Fort  Hayes  Transportation J)ffice 
('  .  .  i.' 

'  Smith  Road  Transportation  Office  ^ 

Food  Production  Center  * 

Non-school  district  operated  mail 
deliv;cry  locations 

X 

\  I 
St.  Vindents 

^Juvenile  Center  Tuesday  and* Friday), 

O.S.".  Uphan  Hall 

Florence  Crittenden  Hone 

COS  I  .(Tuesday  and  Friday)  ^ 

Firs't  Avenue  School 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  EMERGENCY  MOTHBALLING  OF  BUILDII^GS 


While  it  is  unlikely,  it  is  possible  that  a  loss  o|f  gas  pressure  at  one  or  more 
buildings  could  occur  during  this  period.     In  the  event^gas  for  all  schools  had  to 
be  shut  of f^^announcements  to  this  effect  would  be  placed  on  radio  and  televi/ion. 
In  case  of  such  an  announcement  all  hfead  custodians  and  ^^all  custodial  personnel 
should  report  immediately  to  their  building.  \  - '  '  " 

If  loss  of  gas  pressure  in  an  individual  school  results  in  a  shut  down  of  '  1 
heatingj  the  head  custodian  should  immediately  contact  tlie  emergency  numbers-for 
Engineering  Services  and  proceed  as  directed.     If  there  i,s  a  school-wide  shut*do\ra  of 
gas  announced  in"  the  media,  the  custodial  personnel  should  take  the  actions  listed 
below  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  building.    Engineering  Services  personnel  and* 
others  will  be  going  from  building  to  building  during  such  a  time  to  provide  all 
the  assistance  possible,     (Do  1  before  2,  etc.).     *  ; 

1.  ^  Shut  off  the  water  at  the  meter.  \  ' 

2.  Open  al'-  faucets  in  bathrooms,  kitchen  areas,  etc, 

3.  Flush  all  commodes  as  soon  as  water  quits  running  out  of  faucets, 

4.  Shut  off  gas  valve  to  all  boilers  and  hot  water  heaters,  ranges,  and  any  . 
gas  appliances. 

5.  Shut  down  all  circulating  pumps. 

6-  Open  blowoff  line  on  boiler  to  begin  draining  boiler. 

7.  Go  to  each  unit  heater  or  radiator  and  open  all  bleeder  valves.  : 

8.  Open  faucet  and  drain  hot  water  tank. 

9.  Shut  off  air  compressor  and  shut  off  all  fans. 


0^ 


10. 
11. 


Make  sure  sump  p.ump  is  operating. 

Begin  to  put  anri-freezc  in  all  commodes,  urinals,  lavatories  and  floor 
drains  and  sinks. 

\ 

The  fr.l lowing  amounts  should  be  used  being  sure  to  use  some  judgment  where 
there  are\  abnomallv  large  traps  or  drains: 

\ 

a.  Urinals,  lavatories,  sinks  —  1  pint 

b.  Kradlay  sinks,  floor  drains        1  quart 

c.  Commodes        1^  quarts 
N'otc:    The  commode  tank  should  be  almost*  empty  because  you  flushed  it 

after  the  water  had  drained  out  of  the  lines.    After  the  above 
instructions  hcive  beon  compleced,  go  back  and  sponge  out  the 
remaining  water  from  the  commode  tanks. 

If  you  have  special  problems  during  any    ^  this  process,  contact  Floyd -Mash 
at  225-2642  or  225-2643.     If  you  have  electrical  problems  with  your  sump  pump 
call  the  Maintenance  Department  at  294-6317. 
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COLUMBUS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

.     ^                      DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION 

RADIO-TV -PROGRAM  INFORMATION 

(During  Energy  Crisis) 

(See  program  logs  in  Part  E  and  Part  F  of  this -hanrfhrink  V 

1 

Station 

Program 

Contact  Person 

Telephone 

WBNS-TV 

Nancy  Zodk 

• 

Beginning  Reading 

"  464-4591 

Lions 

- 

Tigers 

Dinosaurs 

• 

Reading  •  Rainbows 

Mary  t^eaton 

-  464-4591 

Reading  -  Signposts 

Noraa  Sexton 

•  464-4591 

Reading  -  Secrets 

Lou'ella  Tapo 

*     :  464-4591 

'  Reading  -  Rewards 

John  Matchett 

.  464-4591 

Reading  -  Panorama  and  Fiesta 

Mary  Lou  Casanta 

"464-4591 

Readiag  - 

Brenda  Conard 

464-4591 

Kaleidoscope 

Images 

Galaxies 

Special  Education  -  Elementary 

Kay  Teagardner 

464-4391 

Fine  and  Performing  Arts  -  All 

Students 

Ensemble 

Jerry  McAfee 

464-4591 

Vocal 

Bunny  Shontz 

464-4591 

Wind  Instrument 

Clarence  McBrcotn 

464-4591 

Vocal  (Interval) 

Jin  McDodd 

464-4591 

Instrumental  Music  - 

Improvisation 

Tom  Dale 

464-4591 

*  Instrumental  Music  - 

Strings 

Ted  Pollock 

464-4591 

Multi  Arts 

Hank  Russell 

225-2845 

Junior  High  Grammar  and 

Compos itipn 

Elizabeth  Pettit 

464-4591 

General  Science  and  Algebra 

Otho  Perkins 

225-2669 

General  Math  for  Secondary 

Students 

'  Earl  Tharp 

225-2669 

American  History  and  Goveimment 

f^ladvQ  Ua <» c a F 

464-4591 

Senior  Higli  Grammar  and 

Composition  ^ 

Kathy  Parks 

464-4591 

• 

World  History  for  Secondary 

Students  ^ 

John  Grossmcin 

464-4591 

• 

Biology  and  Geometry 

\ 

Otho  Perkins 

225-2669 

WBSS-AM 

\' 

- 

RADIO 

Fine  and  Performing  Arts  -  All 

Students 

Vocal 

Jim  Gallagher 

464-4591 

Playing  By  Ear 

Richard  Early 

464-4591 

Instrumental  Music  -  Jazz 

Jerry  McAfee  * 

464-4591 

The  ArtQ  anH  Vnn 

rnii  Arena 

464-4591 

Principles  of  Democracy 

Charlene  Gamble 

•464-4591 

Diana  Galbreath 

464-4591 

Ohio  History,  Government 

• 

\ 

and  Geography 

Ray  Pauken 

464-4591 

^  World  Geography  for  Secondary 

Students 

Herb  James 

464-4591 

■  344 
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Station 

WBNS-A.M 
RADIO 


Program 


/ 

Junior  High  GrarTcnar,  Vocabulary 

and  Literature 

German 

French 

Spanish  ^ 

Current  jlssues  for  Secondary 
Students' 

Senior  High  Grainmar  and  Usage 
Senior  High  Literature 


Contact  Person 


Sharon  Dorsey 
Helma  English 
Diane  Ging 
Charles  Vedder 

Jack  Readey 
Paul  Wiess 
Barbara  O'Connor 


WCBE-FM 
RADIO 


Language  Arts 
K  -  1st  Grade. 
Language  Arts 
2nd  Grade 
Language  Arts 
3rd  Grade 
Language  Arts 
4th  Grade 
Language  Arts 
5th  Grade 
Language  Arts 
6th  Grade 


and  Math 
and  Math 
and  Math 
and  Math 
and  Math 
and  Math 


Ruth  Murray 
Martha  Dorsey 
George  Goodrich 
Alberta  Myers 
Ruth  Hale 
Charles  Kellar 


 \ 
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WBNS-TV 


Beginning  Reading  -  Tigers ,  Lions  and  Dinosaurs 

WBNS-TV  '  7:30  a.m.  M-F 

The  Beginning  Reading  TV  Show  will  include  selected  readings  for  children  ' 
from  the  books  Tigers,  Lions,  and  Dinosaurs.    Emphasis  will  be  on  comprehension 
and  vocaoirlary.    Decoding  skills,  particularly  consonant  sounds,  will  be -stressed 
daily.    Good  literature  and  enrichment  activities  will  be  included  and  ch'i-ldren 
wxll  be  encouraged  to  continue  independent  reading  at  hone. 


Reading  -  Rainbows 

"B^^S-TV  ^  7.45  3,^, 

The  program  u-ill  focus  on  reading  for  meaning.    Emphasis  will  be  on  th° 
development  of  various  comprehension  skills  such  as  literal  comorehension,  sequenc 
ana  following  directions.    Vocabulary  specific  to  Rainbows  as  well  as  new  word^  ^ 
pertinent  to  the  reading  selections  will  be  developed.    Decoding  skills  relating 
to  letter-sound  associations,  particularly  clusters,  will  be  stressed.  Good 
stories  and  poems  will  be  shared  daily.    Children  will  be  encouraged  to  continue 
suggested  reading  and  extension  activities. 


r 

Reading  —  "Signposts' 


•^^-T^'  8:00  a.m. 


This  program  consists  of  stories  presented  through  sto-ytell-na  and 
visuals  to  which  the  child  can  respond,    mese  stories  will  seSras't^e 
b!  iL.5L^trfSl'''"  -f^r-^-tion.    The  major  comprehension  focuses  wUl 
b    -easing  to  follow  airections,  reading  to  uote  correct  secuence,  -eadino 

:  n  1:  sMli'lns'tt"'''^-?  "°  -f"^^-^  -ntence  structure.    Al^o  incluLd 


Reading — .SECRETS 
WBNS-TV 


8:15  a*in*  M— F 


«tf=??;;::^ —  ~.      ^  -ns^mction  will  focus  on:    consonants,  clusters,  prefiy^s. 

ao  r.fl.„?,-«„  .^t  -I-  sruaents  v;j.ll  also  have  opportunity  to  read  along 

as  reading  selections  arc  shown  on  the  screen.  ^ 
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Reading  "Rewards" 

WBKS-TV  8:30  a.m.  K-P 

The  following  stories  will  be  used  to  present  children  with  literature 
and  the  printed  v;ordi    Just  Like  Abraham  Lincoln^  Saturday  Surprise^  Mr*. 
Picklepaw*s  Popcomy  and  Hawaii^    Poetry  selections  will  also  be  used^ 
^>The  skills  to  be  covered  include:    compound  words,  figurative  speech/", 
true-to-life  and  fanciful;  setting  of  stories,  punctustion  (commas) • 


Reading  "Panorama"  and  "Fiesta"  ""-^ 

WBI^-TV  -    8:45  a-m.  b!-F 

•The  theme  of  this  program  will  be  "I^vin*  Cn"  (transportation).  This 
'./ill  introduce  stories,  poems,  literature,  word  skills  (structural  analysis, 
affixes,  compound  words),  comprehension  (using  dictionary  to  get  word 
meanings  and  context  of  sentence  to  figure  out  meanings  of  vTords).  This 
material  will  be  taken  from  the  basal  readers  creative  acti\'ity  sections* 
Materials  from  home  will  be  used  for  follovr-uo  lessons. 


I 


Reading — "Kaleidoscope"    "Images"  "Galaxies" 

V/BliS-TV  9:00  e.r-  -  K-F 

This  program  will  introduce  and  present  stories  or  other  short  selections- 
A  purpose  will  be  established  for  reading  or  listening  and  stress  ccmprehensioz 
or  vocabulary  develor^ient.  Specific  skill  areas  to  be  covered  v;ill  be: 
study  skills,  literary  skijls  and  structural  analysis*  Follow  up  activities 
:-;ill  be  suggested  near  the  conclusion  of  each  program. 


Special  Education  for  Basic  Living 

VJBM5-TV  9:15  a.m.  M-F 

The  Basic  Living  Skills  program  will  include  safety  in  the  home,  telling 
time,  fire  safety,  counting  change,  using  the  telephone,  language  concepts 
related  to  season  (winter,  Valentine's  Day),  listening  comprehension  and  eating 
out  (manners,  ordering).    Content  vill  focus  on  the  elementary  age  group  but 
will  provide  a  range  of  activities  to  reinforce  concepts  for  secondary  students 
as  well. 
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Pine  &  Performing  Arts  -  ^tt^lti-Arts — (l<-6y 

WBrJS-TV                                                9:30  a.m.  M,  2/7/77 

Activities  in  dance/  drama,  music /  and  visual  art.  Presented  by 

teachers  from  the  caltimet/Cassady  and  SharonA'Sst  Mound  IMPACT  teams. 


Fine  &  Performing  Arts  -  mlti-Arts— (K-6) 

WBNS-TV  9.30  ^  ^ 

9-30  a.m.         ^  f.j^  2/14/77 

'teacherJ'Som'Ksi^'''"r'  "iT^'              ""'^  ^^^"^^^  Presented  by  .; 

teachers  from  the  Cranbrpok/Eastgate  and  Dcuglas/Marburn  U-IPACT  teams.  • 


Fine  s  Performing  Arts  -  >tulti-Arts— (x-6) 

WBNS-TV  Q 

»:-u  a.m.  v.^  2/21/77 


Fine  &  Performing  Arts  -  The  Visual  Arts-(7-12) 
WBJIS-Ty 

Tues.,  2/8/77 


Conversations  about  ^Pin*-^n^      ^  ^- 
Colunl>us  paxnter.  ^  "  ^  discussion  with  Roman  Johnson,  vell-k: 


Jcnovm 


Fine  &  Performing  Airts  -  The  Visual  Arts — (7-12) 

WBNS-TV  9:20  a.n.  Tues.,  2/14/77 

Conversation  about  Sojiloture  -  a  discussion  with  Marilyn  Reeves^  prize- 
v/inning  Columbus  sculptor* 


Fine  s  Perforr»ing  Arts  -  The  Visual  Arts — (7-12) 

WTJNS-TV  9; 30  a*sn*  Tues.^  2/22/77 

Conversation  about  Architecture  -  A  discussion  with  Bruce  Grulke/ 
environmental-designer-in- residence  at  Marion-Franklin  High  School, 
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■Pine  &  Performing    Arts— Instrumental  msic    "Starting  a  Tone  on  a  Wind  Instrument' 

"Releasing,  the  Tone" 

NBJJS-TV  9:. -50  a.r...  Wednesday 

On  February  9  a  studio  group  of  eight  Columbus  Public  School  instrumental  . 
music  students  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  various  aspects  of  beginning  ' 
a  tone  on  a  wind  instrument. 

*  . 

On  February  16  a  studio  group  of  eight  Columivjs  Fublic  School  instrumental 
music  students  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  various  aspects  of  releasing 
a  tone  on  a  v;ind  instrument. 


Fine  &  Performing  Arts  -  Jazz  Improvisation' 

WBNS-TV  Q.in  =  ™ 

y.J'J  a.m.  If 

On  February  23,  a  small  jazz  combo  will  present  a  deiix>nstration  and 
explanation  of  an  approach  to  jazz  improvisation. 


Pine  and  Performing  Arts— (vocal) —Inzervai  Recognition 

WS:;3-Tv  9.30  a.r.»  Every  Thursday 

This  progra^T.  is  an  introduction  to  music  reading  utilizing  the  interval 
approach.    Beginning  icith  the  scale,  the  space  or  internal  relationships  that 
appear  in  all  nusic  wil*,  be  explored*    v;ithout  regard  to  clefs  or  keys,  the 
intervals  will  be  defined  through  syllables  and  familiar  songs. 

The  inter\'als  are  revie\;ed,  then  identified  by  the  viewer  of  the 
intervals  as  shown  on  the  screen.    The  intervals  are  flashed  on  the  screen 
for  a  chort  time—students  v;ill  be  ashed  to  write  do-A-n  the  name  of  the 
interval.    The  intert-al  is  shovm  again  and,  students  asked  to  score  their 
answer.  ; 

/ 

Interval  recognition  \;ill  be  continued  at  a  faster  flashed  speed. 


.Pine  r<  Performing  Arts  —  ^'String  Instruments" 

'^•"^^•S-TV  0,30  a.m.  Friday 

.       On  Febr^ery  n  end  18,  the  program  will  include  tuning,  w..rm-up  exercises 
uo  ostaolisn  besic  platfom/  note  reading,  identification  of  whole-steps  and 
half-steps,  scale  building,  rhythm  and  bowing  exercises  cn  string  instruments. 
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Pine  and  Performing    Arts  -  Injjtrunental  tfttsic  —  "Ensembles — A  Start  to  J-Jusiciansh 

WBICS-TV  9:30  a.n.  Friday 

On  February  25  the  program  will  deal  with  the  attainment  of  music     -  •  ^  - 
fundamentals  and  musicianship  by  the  means  of  instrumental  music  ensembles 
at  the  secondary  level*  'The  production  will  explore  music  reading^  rehearsal 
problems,  interpretation,  and  ensemble  discipline  through  the  use  of  live 
ensembles. 


Junior  High  Grainmar/Composition 

« 

VffiNS-TV  9:45  a.m.  M-F 

/ 

The  program  will  provide  learning  activities  built  around  three  broad 
topics:    Features,  Sensory  Awareness,  and  Sharing  Student  Writing.    These  areas  ^ 
will  have  the  following  content:    Features:    1)  Famous  quote  of  the  .day, 
2)  Writing  hint,  of  the  day,  3)  Word  of  the  day,  4)  Synonyms  (Thes,aurus) , 
5)  Sentence  combining  and  6)  Parts  of  speech.    Sensory  Awareness  will  help 
students  learn  the  techniques  of  observing  by  "describing"  through  poetry, 
dialogue,  reporting,  and  characterization. 

.  •  * 


Science  -  Secondary — Science  9  . 

"^^'^-'^^  10:00  a.m.  M-W-F  1st  week 

T-Th  2nd  v/eek  . 

The  lessons  will  explore  various  concepts  and  processes"  imoortant  to 
Grade  9  science.    Topics  such  as  matter,  energy,  density,  measurement,  and 
so  forth  will  be  investigated.    Each  lesson  will  emphasize  a  different  aspect 
of  Grade  9  science. 


/vlgebra  -  Secondary 

^''^^■^^  10:00  a.m.    T  &  Th.    1st  week        '  , 

10:00a.m.    VA^-Y       2nd  week  i 

rimctions^''°Sf«T«^-?rf  °^  graphing,  relations  and""  " 

f^^fetor^  ''l^      placed  on  plotting  points,  relations  and  ' 

^"'^/""'^^°"''  polyacmial  functions,  slo^e  -  intercept  ; 
fu^tion^  ^"^ction,  parallel  lines  and  slope,  aSd  intersection  o^  ' 

functiono.    Approprxate  assignments  will  be  made  from  tl  -3  textbooks 

';?n  nlS'rfttb^t'"  "Discovering  Alrebra  II"  by  Jacobs  Itudents 

will  need  notebook  paper,  graph  paper  and  a  straight  edge. 
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General  Math  -  Secondary 
TONS-TV 


10:15  a-m. 


M-F 


The  topics  will  concern  contemporary  mathematics  in  general*  They 
will  coordinate  matters  of  current  interest  with  computational  exercises  ^ 
Topics  to  be  covered  include:    metric  ineasjirement^  _prpbal?Uitv,  .number theoriesy-" 
computational  short  cuts,  using  a  calculaWr,  iilformal  geoihelrK  mathematics"^ 
and  ecological  concerns.  ^  .  •        .  • 


American  History  and  Government  for  Secondary  Students 


WBNS-TV 


10:30  a.m. 


The  chronological  development  of  "basic"  American  history  will  be  emphasized 
and  wjJLl  be  programmed  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  8th  and  11th  grade  s^udeSs 
following  this  topic  outline:  ^i-due  si:uaeni:s  . 


2-7 

2-8 

2-9 

2-10 

2-11 


2-14 
2-15 
2-16 
2-^17 
2-18 


2-21 
2-22 
2-23 
2-24 
2-25 


1st  week 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 

2nd  week 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

3rd  week 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


Reconstruction 
Economics  of  the  South 
Governmental  Legislation 
The  South 's  Reaction 
Character  Sketches 
The  End  of  Reconstruction 

Rise  of  Industry 

Circunscances  that  caused  the  Industrial  Boom 
Immigrat  ion 

InventiomVlnventors/Impact  on  Society  / 
Character  sketch  of  an  industrialist 
Rise  of  Labor 

Westward  Movement 
American  Indians 

The  American  Indians  and  Conflict 

Manifest  Destiny 

The  Iron  Horse 

Yesterday,,  Today,  Tomorrow? 


Bnglin.  Composition  for  Senior  High  Students-Writing  -  Structural  Composition 
"^"^-^^  10:45  a.m.  m-f 

writiS"%i'wiirr'  ^^=/",^5ned  to  give  students  the  basic  tools  for     .-  . 
.n^i:^Jl^^^  t:^JZ  appropriate/topic 
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WoTld  History  -  Secondary  Students  '  ' 

WBNS-TV  •         ,   /  n:00  a.m.  "   .  M.p 

A  format  using  "The  Time  Machine"  pheine  will  be  used  to  trace  world', 
hxstory^e  first  week  will  include:    1)    Sentinels  of  Silence  -  Mexico; 
2)  Los^^Kingdoms  -  West  Africa;  3)  Merchant  Prince  -  Venice;  4)  Family  Feud  1 
Chxna;,.  5)  Heavens  t°  Galileo.    The  second  w_ek  will  include:    1)  The  Cul'tural  • 

n."ir  ;     T'''  -^^^^  "^"^  -  ^"^^"y'  3)  Window  on  the  West  -  Soviet  Union 

4)  Birth  of  a  Dram    -  East  Arrica;  5)  Philip's  Obsession  -  Spain.    The  third" 

'''''  '^.''"'^r         °"  Impression  -  France;  2)  Canadian  George  -  clnada- 

?Lpir-%\SupL^::f^^^  ■  ^^-^^--  ^-^  The  B-l.ck..-Napoleon  -  Haiti;  , sfTime'Sf' 


Math  -  Secondary  Geometry^ 
WBNS-TV 


^y-^^  ^-^^  1st  week 

TTh    2nd"  week 


Co^eSy  by'^Luni"  aell'L^'f""'":'  "  conjunction  with  the  text.  Modern 


Science  -  Secondary — Biology  -  Life  Science 

WBNS-TV  lias  -  T-Th  1st  week 

M-W-F  2nd  week 

The  ceil  is  the  basic  unit  of  life,  and  is  of  major  emphasis  in  Grade  10 
Biology.    The  lessons  will. explore  the  cell,  its  structure  and  processes. 
Each  lesson  will  emphasize  a  different  cell  function  or  characteristic. 
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English  -  Senior  High — Grammar/Usage 

V73MS-Radio  1:15  p,m,  m^f 

The  learning  activities  v;ill  concentrate  on  the  problems  of  language 
and  comir.unication.    The  emphasis  will  be  on  usage,  vocabulary,  and  diction*-*,' 
Assignments  will  utilize  dictionaries  and  newspapers  and  will  reouire  paragraoh* 
writing*    Students  will  be  asked  to  keep  a  f older  of  assigrcnantsT 


English  -  Junior  High  Grammar/  Vocabulary  and  Literature ^ 

WBNS-Radxo  ♦     '  ll:iDO  a*m*  i^-f 

The  learning  activities  will  concentrate  on  the  development  of  basic 
language  skills,  vocc^balary  and  literature  appreciatio.n*    Program  content 
will  include  basic  language  skills,  i.e.,  mechanics,  usage  and  sentence  struct- 
ure*   The  program  topics  will  cover  listening  skills,  word  associations,' 
figures  of  speech,  the  short  stor^',  open-ended  stories,  humor,  nev;spape*r;^^ 
character  sketches,  sensor^'  v/riting  and  other  related  content.         "  ^  ^ 


Current  Issues  for  Secondary  Students 

'  WBNS-Radio        ,  1;15  p.m.  M-P 

The  current  American  and  world  Lcene  vrill  be  analyzed  through  topic 
presentationc?  by  guest  experts  who  will  also  field  questidns  called  in 
by  students.    Topics  include  The  Right  to  Die,  Plea  Bargaining,  The 
Energy  Crisis  and  Health  Care.    Tvo  days  will  be  devoted  to  each  tdpic 
with^the  presentation  by  the  guest  expert  on  the  first  day  tmd  responses 
to  questions  from  students  on  the  second  day. 

Snglish  -  Senior  High — Literature 
v^BN'S-Kadio  1.45  p^^^ 

Thiy  senior  high  radio  English  course  is  'designed  to  trace  the 
progre<:sion  of  literature  from  the  oral  tradition  to  ths  structure  of  the 
20th  contur^'  short  story.     Included  in  this  progression  will  be  mythology, 
legends,  poetry  and  short  stories* 
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Fine  and  Perfoming  Arts  \;  Instrumental  Music  —  Jazz 

\ 

WBNS-Radio  \  10:00  a.m.  m 

THE  NOW  MUSIC  —  From  where  did  it  come?    A  capsule  survey  of  tlie  development 
of  jazz  into  the  Rock  Era.    The  program  will  begin  with  dixieland  jazz  in  the 
early  1900  s  and  trace  the  development  of  jazz  through  the  '^O's,  30's    40 's 
50's  and  its  influence  upon  the  1960»s  anii  70 's.    The  program  will  beWmed'at  ^ 
t^he  secondary  level  student.  .  '  »  .  . 


Fine  and  Performing  Arts — Instrumental  msic— Jn22  "-'.^ 

V?B>jS-Radio  10:^0  a.m.  Monday 

*'The  rfcw  tosic— From  IVhere  Did  It  Come?'*    On  Febniary  7  and  1^1  a  capsule 
survey  of  the  development  of  jazz  into  the  Rock  Era  will  be  presented* 
The  program  will- begin  v/ith  Dixieland  jazz  in  the  early  1900' s  and  tr:4ce 
the  aevelocment  of  jazz  through  the  20's,  30's,  40;s,  SO's  and  its  influence 
upon  the  1960's  and  70 «s*    The  program  v/ill  be  aiined  at:  the  secondary  level 
student. 


B'ine  and  Perfortning  Arts — Playing  by  Ear 

WBNS-Radio  10:00  a.r..  Monday 

On  February  21  the  pragram  will  stresti  the  inportanco  of  careful 
listening  and  learning  to  play  by  ear»    There  v;ill  be  musical  examples  as 
played  by  professionals,  an  opportunity  for  listening  to  and  play  back  a 
melodic  line*    Advice  will  be  given  on  further  work  the  student  can  do  at 
home. 


Fine  S  Performing  Arts  (Vocal) 

V/BNS-Radio  10:00  a.m.  V/ednesday 

On  February  9  Mr.  George  Hassey  will  present  a  live  performance  on 
a  folk  approach  as  a  preview  to  the  Opera  Figaro.    The  opera  will  be 
presented  on  February'  17,  10:00  a.m.,  at  the  Chio    Theater • 

On  February'  16  the  topic  deals  with  environmental  sounds  as  they  are 
employed  by  composers  to  become  organized  sound— -MUSIC. 

On  February  7^2  the  lesson,  will  explore  v;ays  composers. organiice  familiar 
scens^G  and  rounds  of  the  environment  5nto  musical  compositions. 
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Ohio  Histor%^  Covemnenc  <^nd  Geography    -    Secondari'  Students 

VTBITS-Radio  ^^-^^ 

This  prori^e:n*wxll  present  the  chronological  development  of  Ohio  beginning 
with  thp  clvli.  W?>r  per-od.    Tne  history,  govemnent  ^nd  geography  will  be^ 
VTOven  together  md  the  busier?  w\ll  be  emphrsized.    The  fifteen  pro9rans  . 
will  conriist  of  stories  de;*ling  vith  individuals  vho  helped  shape  Ohio's* 
histoi-y  ?nd  cove^:nment  rnd  interviews  with  government,  industrial  and  c^vic- 
le^de^s. 


Principles  of  Democracy  -  Secondary  Students 

WBNS-Radio  ^     f0;15  a.m.  m-F  ] 

.    The  learning  activities  will  analyse  key  concepts  of  A.-nerican  democracy,  * 
Etnphasis  will  be  on  the  basic  concepts  of  governnent.    The  topics  in  order  of 
presentation  are;    a  pro  and  con  discussion  of  President  Carter ^s  amnesty program 
student  rights  and  responsibilities,  the  effects  of  broken  homes  on  family  members 
and  wise  use  of  consumer  credit. 


v;orld  Geography  for  Secondary  Students 

V7Bi;S-Radio  10:45  a.m.  K-F  ' 

The  br^ic  concepts  of  geography,  such  as  culture^  climate,  map  and  globe 
skills,  etc.  will  be  emph:.sized.    Topics  will  be  weather,  weather  measurement, 
man  vs.  v:eather.  present  fuel  usage,  end  future  fuels. 
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It  is  suggested  that  principals  duplicate  these  materials  for  their  teachers. 

f'  ■  • 

Language  Arts  and  Katlv^  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade 

WCBE-IM  '9:00  a.m.  ^  Repeat  at  12:30  p.ro.  M-p 

^«  Pf°^ff««  w^ll  include  the  following  areas  of  study:    Language   •  , 

Arts  -  ]C,istening  skills,  stories,  poerts,  riddles,  rhyming  wordiT  

contractions,  compound  words,  sounds  and  si\nilar  activities.  • 
Mathematics  -  counting,  seouencing,  sizes,  shapes,  fractions,  time,       '  '  - 
TtQxnbar  facts  and  similar  activities.    Science  -  V7eather,  animals  and 
similar  interests.  -Social  'studies  -  February  Holidays  and  Black  History 

Language  Arts  and  Math  .     Third  Grade 

■  10:00 -arm.    Repeat  at  1:30  p. a.  M-F 

^im^F^^^—^^^ ^^^^^  ■ 


Language  ?r!^and  Hath*^  Second  Grade 

WCBE-ra    J  '9:30  a.m.      Repeat  at  1:00  p.m.  '  m-f 

The  programs  will  cover  the  fpUowing  arfeas:      Mathomatics  -  Addition, 
subtraction,  two-digit  problems,  shapes,  si^es-,  seouoncinc  of  numbers, 
measurer.ents,  time,  and  stcry  problems.    Spelling  :  Unit  19,  page  64,  the" 
>' -f  ^«  completed  iuring  the  week  with  a  Lst  on 

-r,day:  d-ctionAry  skiir,  sentences,  rhiming,  ?lph..beti zinc,  r.nd  creative 
wnb.nq.    units  ?0  ?nd  n  during  the  second  .nd  third  weeks!  ^'^^^'^^^^ 


X'Language  Arts  and  Math  Fourth  Grade  ' 

WCBE-FM  *  ...  .  .   '  -  . 

10.30a.m.       Repeat  at  Z:00  p.m.  m-F 

^^^^str:o~if::^^^^^^^^  - basic  " 

■    for  problem  solving.  •  SEeUii^ "  Jn^^^  "^"^  ^^^P-  necessary 

-  presented  In  the  unitsr~^  21  as  a  base,  following  concepts 
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Language  Arts  and  Math  Fifth  Grade 

WCBE-FM        ^  11:00  a.m.     Repadt  at  2:3(5  p.ta.  M-F 

The  programs  vill  include  the  following:    Language  Arts  r  Us  in g ^ tent ion ^ 
getters  in  the  areas  of  Mathematics  and  science  to  initiate  language  arts  .' 
activities.    An  integrated  approach  will  be  used  to  help  students  understand    •  \ 
the  relationship  between  language  arcs  and  other  subjects.    Mathematics '.-  ;  ^ 

Activities  will  include  exercises  involving  addition,  subtraction,  niultiplica-  • 
tion,  division,  and  problen  solving  exercises  requiring  sophisticated  apptoaches. 


\ 


Language  Art-3  a'nd  Math  '     e,-..^u  ^  , 

Sixth  Grade 

KC3E-FM  n  .  r>o 

-J-.-O  a.n.      Repeat  at  3:00  p.ni..  m-f 

The  program  content  vill  co-sis-  o-  ^  v-o,,,-        ^  ^  • 
degree  of  interest  naterial  .i^'^l^^^l  ^  ^  ^-^h 

y-^e-e^  a-tej.  ^ae  review  exercises. 
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SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS 
Elementary  Subject  Areas  Offered  On  Radio  And  Television 


Subject 

/ 

Fine  &  Performing  Arts 
Fine  &  Performing  Arts 
*Fine  &  Performing  Arts  IMPACT 


Language  Arts 
Language  Arts 
Language  Arts 
language  Arts 
Language  Arts 
Language  Arts 


*Liter^ture  -  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth 


K-First  Grade 
Second  Grade, 
Third  Grade 
Fourth  Grade 
Fifth  Grade 
Sixth  Grade 


Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 
Mathematics 
*Mathematics 


K-First  Grade 
Second  Grade 
Third  Grade 
Fourth  Grade  ; 
Fifth  Grade    '  • 
Sixth  Grade 

Primary  &  Intermediate  WCMH-TV 


Station,  or  Channel 

WBNS-TV 

Channel 

10 

WTVN-TV 

Channel 

6 

WCBE-FM 

90.5 

WCBE-FM 

90.5 

WCBE-FM 

90.5 

WCBE-FM 

90.5 

WCBE-FM 

90.5 

WCBE-FM, 

90.,'5 

WTVN-TV 

Channel 

6 

^/CBE-FM 

90.5 

WCBE-FM 

90.5 

WCBE-FM 

90.5 

WCBS-FM 

90.5 

WCBE-FM 

90.5 

WC3E-FM 

90.5 

WCMH-TV 

Channel 

4 

Reading-  Tiger,  Lions,  Dinosaurs 

Reading- 'Rainbows 

Reading-  Signposts 

Reading-  Secrets 

Reading-  Rewards  ' 

Reading-  Panorama 

Reading-  Fiesta 

Reading-  Kaleidoscope 

Reading-  Images 

Reading-  Galaxies  , 

♦Science-  Primary  &  Intermediate 


WBNS- 
WSNS- 
WBNS- 
WBNS. 
WBNS- 
WBNS- 
WBNS- 
WBNS- 
WBNS- 
WBNS- 


TV 
•TV 
•TV 
•TV 
•TV 
•TV 


Channel 
Chariael 
Channel 
Channel 
Channel 
Channel 
TV  1  Channel 
TV  Channel 
TV  \ Channel 
TV  \Channel 


Social 
Social 
Social 
Social 
Social 
Social 


Studies 
Studiels 
Studies 
Stud-|es 
Studi|es 
Studiles 


K-First  Grade 
Second  Grade 
Third  Grade 
Fourth  Grade, 
Fifth  Grade 
Sixth  Grade  . 


90,.  5 
90\5 
90  .'5 
90.5 
90. 
90. 5^ 


Special  Education  for  Basic  Livinq 
Skills  I 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


WCMH-TV   Channel '4 


WCBE-FM 
WCSE-FM 
WCBE-FM 
WCBE-FM 
WCBE-FM 
WCBE-FM 


WBNS-TV   Channel!  10 


Time 

9:30  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 
10:30  a.m. 

9:00  a.m.  &  12:30-  p.m. 

9:30  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 
10:30  a.m. 
11:00  a.m.  U  2:30 
11:30'  a.m.  Ik  3:00 


p.m. 


&  1:00 
&  1:30  p.m. 
&.2.;p0  p.m. 
{>.m. 
p.m. 


11:00  a.m. 


a.m.  &  12:30  p.m. 
&  1:00  p.m. 
:30  p.m. 
P- 

p.m. 
p.m.* 


9:00 

9:30  a.m. 

10:00  a.m.  & 

10:30  a.m.  &  2:00  p.m. 

11:00  a.m.  &  2:30 

11:30  a.m.  &  3:00 
11:15  a'.m. 

7:30  a.m. 
7:45  a.m. 
8:00  a.m. 
8:15  a.m. 
8:30  a.m. 
8:45  a.m. 
8:45  a.m. 
9:00  a.m.  ^ 
9:00  a.m. 
9:00  a.m. 


11:00  a.m: 

9:00  a.m.  &  12:30 

9:30  a.m.  & 

10:00  a.m.  & 

10:30  a.m.  & 

11:00  aim.  & 

11:30  a.m.  & 


p.m. 
1 :00  p.m. 
1 :30  p.m. 
2:00  p.m. 
2:30  p.m. 
3:00  D.m. 


9:15  a.m. 


*FSa?y  if^'^^^  °"  ^""^  WTVN-TV  are  schedule!  tentatively  to  begin  on 
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Subject 
Current  Issues 


SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS 
"^^econdary  Subject  Areas  Offered  on  Radio  and  Television 

^   '  Statioji  or  Channel 


English 

Jun^ior  High  Graoar  and  COhiposition 
Junior  High  Grammar,  Vocabulary, 

Literature 
Senior  High  Grammar  and  Composition 
Senior  High  Grammar  and  Usage 

*  Senior  High:^Literature 

Fine  and  Performing  Arts 
Fine  and  Performing  Arts 

*  Secondary  Arts  7-12 

Foreign  Language 
. German 
French 
Spanish 

Government,  History  and  Geography 
A'nerican  History  and  Geography 
Ohio  Hi  story »  Governr^ent"&  Geography 
Principles  of  Democracy 
World  Geography 
World  History 

Mathematics 
Algebra 
General  Math 
Geometry 

Matnematics  for  7th  and  8th 

Science 
Biology 

General  Science 

Vocational  Ed/Career  6  Practical  Education 

*  On  the  \\^y  To  Work 


WBNS-AM  1460 


WBNS-TV  Channel  10 

W3NS-AM  1460 

WBNS--TV  Channel  10 

WBNS-AM  1460 

WBNS-AM  1460 

WBfiS-AM  1460 

WBNS-TV  Channel  10 

WTVN-TV  Channel  6 


WBr;S~AM 

MDMO-ni'i 

WSNS-AM  1460 


1460 


1460 


W3.\'S-TV 
'.•.'3NS-A'-? 
K3NS-AM 
WB.NS-AM 
V.'3hS-TV 


WBN'S-TV 
KB?;S-TV 
WBN'S-TV 
WTVN-TV 


Channel  10 
1460 
1460 
1460 

Channel  10 


Channel  10 
Channels  10 
Channel  10 
Channel  6 


K3N5-TV  Channe:  10 
W3;!S-TV    Channel  10 

WCHM-TV    Channel  4 


Time 

^:00  p.m. 


9:45  a.m. 

■il:00  a.m. 
10:45  a.m. 
1 :15  p.m. 
1:45  p.m. 

10:00  a.m 
9:30  a.m. 
loTso  a.m. 


11:30  a.m 
12:00 
12:30  p.m 


10:30  a.m 
10:30  a.m 
10:15  a.m 
10:45  a.m 
11:00  a.m 


10:00  a.m 
lOflS  a.m 
11:15  a.m 
9:00  a.m. 


11:15  a.m 
10:00  a.m 


11:30 


a.m, 


^These  are  the  progra-s  where  2  change  has  been  made. 
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SOME  EXPKCTATIONS 


It  . 


Pupils  and  teachers  ar^  expected  to  have  at  least  one  day  "in~school 
together  each  week  between  February  7  and  25* 

Teachers  are  expected  to  arrange  for  as  ziaixy  additional  activities 
involving  pupils  as  possible,  including  lessons  in  the  ir,edia,  visits 
to  community  facilities,  and  such  activities  as  they  are  able  to 
create. 

Pupils  are  expected  to  participate  in  all  scheduled  School  Without 
Schools  activities,  and  parents  are  expected  to  hei?  see  that  they  do.- 

All  scnool  personnel  are  expected  to  use  r.axin;un  creativity  in  making 
assignments  and  maintaining  contacts  with  pupils. 

Tnroughout  the  School  Without  Schools  project,  school  personnel  are 
expected  to  help  pupils  and  parents  be  fully  informed  kbout: 

o    The  Columbus  Public  Schools  building  their  school  is 
assigned  to  use  one  day  per  week. 

o    The  bus  schedule  for  the  "in-schcol"  day. 

o    Lesson  assignments. 

o    Learning  oppor tur.ities  available  through  television,  radio, 
the  newspapers,  and  conznunity  facilities. 

o    How  teachers  and  pupils  can  stay  in  touch  with  or.ti  another. 

Note:    Tne  e:<pectations  listed  above  also  apply  to  situations 
in  which  a  school  will  have  its  "in-school"  cay  in  a 
couiicunity  facility. 

Pupils  are  expected  to  be  present  when  their  school  is  scheduled 

for  its  "in-schooi'*  day.    Normal  excuses  for  absence  will  be  accepted. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  ceterrnine  whom  to  call  in  case  of  an  emergency 
wnilc  a  pupil  is  in  school  or  participating  in  a  School  Without  Schools 
activity. 

Pupils  arc-  expected  to  take  textbooks  hom^;,  as  instructed  by  their 
teachers. 

Pupils  are  expected  to  complete  assignments  made  by  their  teachers 
during  the  School  Without  Schools  project. 
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Teachers  are  expected  to  take  attendance  at  all  scheduled  School 
Without  Schools  activities. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  record  grades  on  the  performance  of  pupils 
on  assignnents  made  and  tests  given  daring  the  project. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  keep  themselves  available  for  professional 
assignnents  as  needed* 
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TRANSPORTATION  GUIDELINES 


General  Infon?.at3.on 


Contract  Ser/ices 

All  contract  operators  have  been  asked  to  operate  their  routes  (both 
Parent  Pay  and  3oard  Pay)  on  a  regular  basis  when  the  school  is  in  session. 
Children  will  be  delivered  to  and  picked  up  fron  the  alternate  school  site. 

Loading  and  Supervision 

Buses  will  be  on  site  15  minutes  prior  to  tlie  scheduled  departure 
time  at  the  Home  School.    Buses  are  to  be  loaded  one  at  a  t±y.e  with  the 
lead  bus  being  loaded  first  until  full.    As  soon  as  a  bus  is  full,  it  will 
leave  for  the  alternate  school  site,  discharge  the  children,  and  return  to 
home  school  with  possible  second  load  trip. 

Principals  should  see  that  a  staff  uiember  is  assigned  to  the  loading 
site  to  assist  with  the  nianagement  and  .loading  of  pupils. 

Neighborhood  Routes 

^fliere  neighborhood  routes  are  normally  transported  to  a  Home  School, 
those  routes  will  operate  and  will  transport  the  students  to  the  alternate 
school  ^site.     An  attsrdpt  will  be  made  to  operate  those  routes  as  close  to 
schedule  as  possible  for  morning  pick  up.    All  afternoon  take  home  trips 
will  need  to  be  adjusted  according  to  the  revised  school  day  schedule. 

Columbus  Plan 


Secondary  Columbus  Plan  will  operate  on  a  regular  schedule  Monday 
through  Thursday  for  children  whose  schools  are  in  operation.    Routes  will 
operate  only  for  morning  and  afternoon  schedules.    There  will  be  no  noon 
or  half-day  Columbus  Plan  routes. 

Fort  Hayes  Career  Center  and  Southeast  Career  Center  will  operate 
Fridays  only  and  will  maintain  their  normal  schedule. 

All  Columbus  Plan  elementary  routes  will  9perate  on  Fridays  only. 
Routes  will  be  run  on  the  regular  schedules  and' in  the  regular  pattern 
and  students  will  be  delivered  to  the  alternate  school .sites.    Any  Colum- 
ns Plan  school  not  in  session  on  Friday  will  not  have  transportation  for— ^. 
the  duration  of  this  plan  with  the  exception  of  Innis  which  will  receive 
one  trip. 
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Elementary  Schedule 

For  schools  whose  children  will  be  delivered  from  a  Home  School  to 
an  alternate  school  the  following  schedule  will  be  in  effect. 

9:00    Buses  leave  Home  School 
11:30    Buses  leave  alternate  site  with  A.M.  Kindergarten 
12:00    Buses  leave  Home 'School  with  P.M.  Kindergarten 

2:30  Dismissal 

Return  to  Hon^.e  School 

Buses  will  be  on  site  15  minutes  prior  to  the  leaving  time  at  the 
Home  School  for  both  morning  and  noon  pick  ups. 

There  will  be  no  transportation  of  Special  Education  Students  vho 
are  located  in  regular  school  buildings.    Alternate  plans  are  being 
arranged  for  these  pupils. 

c 

Secondary  Schedule 

8:00    Buses  leave  KoT»e  School 
3:30  Dismissal 

Return  to  Home  School 

Secondary  E.M.R,  students  will  be  transported  to  the  alternate 
school  site  by  Transportation,  Inc. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SCHOOLS  USING  AVAILAHLS  FACILITIES  DURING  ENERGY  CRISIS 


SCHOOL 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

Bcechcroft 

Beechcroit  J*S 

I'Oresi  rarK(iJ) 

N.  uinuen(b) 

Indian  bpg.(b) 

Maize(n) 

\v  Jiiorut  lii 

\r<^l  ^/\wnnttl\ 

Devonshire 

Onto           Vt  \ 

Brings 

ijnuDcrj^n 

weuwoocn  u) 

Miiuonia 

Cenlennial 

Centennial 

Rid;»cvicw(R) 

CranbrookrU) 

Host 

£ait 

ooutnioi 

Eastgate  . 

Beatty  Park 

Monroe(B)  * 

Franklin 

casirnoor  jr.tb)  ■ 

Champion 

indcpcnriencc 

\v«  Kiage(b) 

indep.  J-S 

Yorktown(B) 

Johnson. Pk.(B)  - 

Berwick(B) 

Scoltwbod(R\ 

Linden  McK. 

Linden  .mck. 

urooKnaven(b) 

Lin  moor 

McCuUey  Jr. 

Daxhcrry  Pk. 

.  Mohawk 

M.  r  ranKlimo) 

Mohawk  J*S 

Barrett 

Buckeye(B) 

Pinecrest(B) 

James  Kd.(B) 

t 

Barnctt(B) 

North 

wnetsionetU) 

North 

MedinafB) 

Calumet 

iNonnianci 

MUlUn  J-S(u} 

Northland 

woodward  Pk. 

oeaumonl(B) 

Park moor 

•  • 

Clinton  Jr.(B) 

Northtowne 

wniocn 

Woe* 

>  •  Csu 

L.pnirai(  isi 

We  St  moor 

oiariinuto) 

(icornian  Iltsif)) 

Everett 

Lexington(B) 

Everett 

Thurber 

.MiiO(b) 

Indianola 

Medary 

Indianola  Jr. 

Indianola  Ele. 

Roosevelt 

Main(B) 

Roosevelt 

Sher;vood(B) 

South  moor 

Rcery(B) 

Crc^tviow 

Cre<;tview  Jr 

Domin'on(B) 

Cro<;tview  KJc 

i>ecK 

Beck 

Siebert 

LiviuRSton 

Mcyi 

Fairwood{B) 

Liinion 

uiinion 

HomedaletB) 

uienmoniiu; 

^naron(t5) 

Como 

Conio 

Norlhridce 

Dcshler 

Deshler 

KoebeKB) 

Watkins(B) 

Fairn:\oor(B) 

Broadleigh(B) 

Moler 

Kerst 

K.  Linden 

E.  Linden 

Ohio(B) 

r  iiin 

r  iiin 

Second 

Weinland  Pk. 

Kcnwood(B) 

wintersetiu) 

OettysburK(B) 

Gable.> 

MarburnlRl 

t  tnmiltnn 

W 1 1  rl  cr\  n 

pipi-onth(R) 

Innis 

Innis . 

LassaoydS) 

h.  LOlun  ous(tS) 

ruerim(t5)  • 

Kin^swood 

OoriieiudS) 

1  reiu(u) 

tTt  D\ 

Kin(j.*?wood 

i-ineriy 

Liberty 

Mavbup* 

wooacresub) 

().  urcnarG(b) 

cast  Mfi'f  end' 1 

Lincoln  rk. 

Ccd3rwood;B) 

Lincoln  Pk. 

Soutmvood 

Rceb 

.S^nith  Rd. 

ujnucn  rK, 

L:ndcn 

Mcoutfey  Lie. 

Linden 

Linden  Pk. 

t  Primary) 

(inierm ) 

r 

v/UfvianQ  /  K. 

isrcntneiho) 

Huy  , 

• 

Oakland  Pk. 

hiO'.varu  i>5 

onuuy  LMinc 

L.ounris;nuD} 

uaKmoiiu  b) 

Lea  wood 

snaoy  i.anc 

wiiMs  }';irK 

So.  Mifflin 

So.  Mitfitn 

.  Arling.  Pk. 

So.  iMifflin 

Arling.  Pk. 

Shepurd(B) 

(Primary) 

(irimary) 

(Interm.) 

(Intcrm.) 

SuIIivaiit* 

Scioto  Tr.(B) 

SuiHvant 

Heimandale'B) 

Stockbndge(B) 

.   West  Broad 

West  Broad 

Bellows(B) 

Htghland(B) 

Avonda!e(B) 

Dana(B)  \ 

Vailcvvicw(B) 

ChicacofB) 

Fr.mkHntop.'R) 

West  Mdund 

Wavne 

Burrouj/hs 

BinnsCR) 

Wc.'^t  Moun<l 

•(B)— Indicates  school  will  be  bused    .  •  ' 

^    SCHOOLS  LISTED  AT  LEFT  ARE  THE  HOST  SCHOOLS 
Schf>o!sU.MngThe  Host's  Facilities  Are  Listed  To  Tlie  RJght  Under  The  Da>s  lltey  Attend 
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By  CHARLES  FENTON 

CitixK'vJovrial  iUH  Wr  iftr 

.  Columbus  Public  Schools  will  re- 
main closed  through  Wednesday  due  to 
the  gas  crisis,  then  will  hold  two  da>s 
of  classes  before  closing  until  March  7, 
officials  said  late  Monday. 

During  the  month-long  shutdown, 
the  district  will  broadcast  lessons 
daily,  and  will  try  to  provide  at  least 
one'half  day  of  classes  each  week  for 
all  95.000  Columbus  students. 

THE  DECISION  TO  keep  city  schools 
closed  until  'l'hur:>day  came  after 
Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio  asked  all 
commercial  users  to  remain  closed,  if 
possible,  due  to  continuing  severe 
weather. 

At  a  meeting  Monday  morning  wiih 
all  city  schoot  principals  and  teacher 
representatives  from  al!  buildings. 
Supt.  John  Ellis  and  other  administra- 
tors outlined  plans  for  the  February 
shutdown.  • 

''\VE  ilA\E  "0  CLOSE  schools; 
there  is  no  quesiion  about  that."  Ellis 
said.  "The  gas  just  is  not  there." 

..U(li^PX-r^^^T'^^y*i^Po:c»(I  gas  alloca- 
tion cutlSick.sr  the  district  has  enough 
gas  to  last  just  two  more  v.eeks  in  tnc 
177  bonrd-owned  buildings  which  use 
that  fuel,  he  said. 

ADM1.\ISTII.\T0KS  prefer  to  n:akc 
their  own" 'plans  for  a  shutdown  — 
leaving  enough  gas  to  keep  buildir.gs 
from  freezing  —  rather  titan  wa:t  for 
the  gas  company  to  cut  off  their  fuel. 
Eiii^  said. 

"All  'of  us  must  r;iily  to  shov/  the 
entire  co;r.n:unity  what  educators  are 
.moiieof.'*  Ellis  said. 

**!  think  this  emergency  will  draw  us 
together/'  ho  said  '  Bmi  if  -ve  ju:>f  <:;; 
around  and  don't  do  anything,  we'll 
murdered.** 

ALL  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES  will  be 
kf'^t  on  the  payroll  during  the  shut- 
<*3\vn\and  will  be  e.xpecled  to  be 
available  for  assignments  as  needed, 
the  superintendent  said. 

Teachers  will  report  to  their  regular 
buildings  Wednesday  morning,  to  be- 
gin planning  special  activities  for  the 
coming  three  weeks. 
I  The  week  of  Fob.  28  to  March  4  will 
be  observed  as  **spring  vacation/' 


under  a  tentative  agreement  with  the 
Columbus  Education  Association.  Ellis 
said. 

CE.WS  LEGISLXTIVE  assembly  will 
meet  Tuesday  morning  to  \otc  on  that 
agreement  and  other  guidelines  for  the 
emergency  shutdown. 

Columbus  Board  of  Education  will 
meet  Tuesday  afternoon  to  formalize 
the  system's  gas  crisis  plans. 

During  the  shutdown.  29  city  schools 
which  can  be  heated  uith  other  fuels 
will  serve  as  centers  for  communica- 
tions and  production  of  special  study 
materials. 

PIANS  CALL  FOR  those  schools 
heated  wuh  electrxity.  fuel  oil  or  coal 
also  to  be  used  for  once-a«week  classes 
for  as  many  Columbus  students  as 
pcssible.  Ellis  said. 

Students  from  around  the  c;t>  would 
rotate  \n  the  available  heated  rooms, 
v-ith  elementary  students  expected  to 
have  ore-half  da>  of  cKiN>e?each  week. 
lint]  most  •ccon'^iary  students  to  have  a 
full  day. 

nUT,,MOST  OF.THE  learnuig  that 
uiil  go  on  during  the  remainder  of 
Kcbruory  will  depend  on  the  initiative 
of  Columbus  teachers  and  their  stu- 
dents..Ellis  said 

He  CtiUod  on  teacijers  to  stretch  their 
tn-ing.n.itions  to  fi»d  ways  keep  educa- 
tio.T  goiis;:  in  the  city  during  the 
enforced  shutdown. 

**I  want  you  to  show  the  finest  you 
can  do.  without  a  lot  of  petty  rules 
fron:  the  administration/*  gllis  said. 

"SOME  OF  \ViL\T  IS  going  to 
happen  will  be  mnrvclous.*'he  predict- 
ed. **And  some  will  be  just  rubbish  *' 

To  help  the  schools  cope  with' their 
energy  crisis,  many  groups  and  indi- 
viauals  around  Columbus  have  offered 
heated  space  for  educational  activities, 
Ellis  noted. . 

The  City  administration  has  offered 
the  use  of  recreation  centers  and 
personnel,  while  the  Center  of  Science 
and  Industry  and  Battello  Memorial 
Institute  auditorium  also  will  be  avail- 
able, he  said.  , 


'  TE.UIS  OF  TEACHERS  are  prepar- 
ing lessons  in  many  basic  subjects  for 
broadcast  on  local  radio  and  television 
stations,  beginning  Feb.  7.  said  Howard 
Merriman,  assistant  superintendent 
for  instruction. 

Children  will  \^  encouraged  to  take 
their  books  home  witfi  them  so  they 
can  follow  the  broadcast  les.sons.  or  to 
ase  lesson  plans  which  will  be  printed 
in  newspapers.  Mcrriman  said.  - 

WHEN  STUDENTS  REPORT  to 
schools  Thursday  and  Friday,  they  will 
complete  work  from. the  semester 
which  ended  last'  week  while  schools 
were  clo.sed.  and  will  be  given  long- 
term  assignments  for  the  emergency 
shutdown,  he  saTd. 

Regular  school  buses  will.be  avail- 
able to  take  .students  to  special  activi- 
ties and  to  those  schools  that  wMll  be 
open  In  addition,  officials  are  w-orking 
on  a  plan  to  use  some  COTA  buses 
during  the  emergency.  Ellis  said. 

ARRANGEMENTS  TO  obtain  *'self- 
help  "  gas  from  some  independent  well 
owners  are  nearly  completed,  and 
should  result  in  sufficient  fuel  to 
reopen  the  schools  in  March,  Ellis  said. 

Even  during  the  shutdown,  gas- 
heated  schools  must  use  some  fuel  to 
keep  facilities  from  being  damaged  by 
freezing,  so  the  entire  winter  alloca-> 
tion  from  Columbia  Ga.s  will  be  used 
up  before  March,  he  noted. 
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Students  in  Columbus*  gas-starved 
.schools  had  another  holiday  Tuesday 
while  school  officials  continued  plan- 
ning School  mihowt  Schools  which  will 
nurse  education  along  through  Febru- 
ary. 

Studei^ts  probably  will  get  a  spring 
break  Feb.  28  through  March  4.  but 
will  meet  with  their  teachers  periodi- 
cally during  the  three  weeks  before 
that.  Regular  classes  are  to  resume 
•March  7. 

AFTER  A  ROUNL^  of  meetings  with 
officials  of  Coluirtbia  Gas  of  Ohio. 
Columbus  city  government  and  various 
cultural  institutiom.»  School  Supt.  John 
£!lis  said; 

o  School  will  be  closed  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  -  ■ 

%  Teachers  will  report  to  schools 
.Wednesday  for  planning  meetings  for 
the  School  without  Schools  program. 

•  Students  will  report  to  school 
Thursday  and  Friday  to  pick  up  b&)ks. 
got  assignments,  and  f  hid  out  how  they 
are  to  stay  in  touch  with  their  teachers. 

ELLIS  SAID  plans  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  month,  whlic  still  a  htlle 
ir*dcfinij[e.  call  for  students  to  meet 
with  their  teachers  at  least  one  day  a 
week.  A  school  spokesman  said  some 
elementary  students  v/ill  see  their 
teachers  virtually  every  day. 

The  sessions  will  be  held  in^  those 
schools  which  heal  with  something' 
other  than  gns  and  in  some  city^owned 
and  private  facilities  such  as  Battelic 
Memorial  Institute. 
■  Scho*^l  officials  also  plan  field  trips 
to  institutions  such  as  Battelle  and 
COSI  during  the  period  the  buildings 
are  closed,  and  they  are  counting  as 
well  on  educational  prouranuning  on 
radio  and  television  stations  and  the 
educational  sections  of  Vie  Dispatch 
and  CiiizenJournal  to  make  sure  that 


knowledege  flows  more  freely  than 
,  gas.  ^ 

THE  COLUMBUS  Educ?u^xi  Asso- 
ciation  met  Tuesday  at  Mohawk  High 
School  and  ratified  changes  in  the 
school  calender*  and  the  school  board 
,.was  to  consider  the  changes  at  a 
meeting  set  for  later  Tuesday. 

The  latest  revision  of  school  plans 
came  Monday  after  the  gas  company 
announced  continued  curtailments  to 
its  commercial  customers  that  use 
more  that -200.000  cubic  feet  of  gas'a 
month.  That  includes  many  school 
buildings. 

Ellis  said  the  Columbus  school 
.system  has  29  buildings  thatdo  not  rely 
,  on  gas  for  heating, 

INTHETUESDAY meetings,  teach- 
er representatives  nr.d  the  school 
•board  were  to  consider  ?  change  in 
dates  of  the  spring  vacation  It  had 
been  slated  for  April  11  through  15.  By 
moving  the  break  to  Feb.  23  through 
March  4.  it  would  come  at  the  end  of 
the  SchcoJ  without  Schools  program 
and  vvould  get  the  school  sy.stem 
through  the  winter  season  of  high-gas 
curtailments. 

Schools  operated  by  the  Columbus 
Catholic  Diocese  also  were  closed 
Tuesday  and  will  not  open  Wednesday. 
Students  are  to  get  assignments  Tliurs- 
day.  and  the  Catholic. schools  then  will 
close  through  March  7  because  of  the 
energy  crisis. 

The  Ohio  General  A.ssembly  within 
the  next  two  weeks  is  expected  to 
consider  legislation  that  would  save 
the  schools  frim  having  to  make  up 
days  lost  because  of  energy  emergen- 
cies. 


Children  file  complaint  ^-^-^ 

We  the  children  of  Room  '^Eifth-av  Schpo 
wish  to  complain  about  the  closing  of  oui 
library  learning  center.  We  need  a  library  U 
study  in.  to  have  bo'^ks  for  enjo>inent  am 
learnmg«and  to  get  an  excellent  education^  W< 
can't  use  our  library  learning  center  without ; 
librarian. 

Our  older  brothers  and  sisters  got  a  goo< 
education  and  we  want  one  too.  We  are  als 
concerned  about  the  kind  of  education  ou 
little  brothers  and  sisters'are  going  to  get  if  th 
levy  does  not  pass.  We  would  not  want  th 
burden  of  their  poor  education  on  ou 
consciences. 

Please  work  to  pass  the  school  levy  befor 
our  teachers  are  cut.  We  do  not  need  a  bigge 
unemployment  problem.  Also*  please  work  X\ 
get  more  money  for  education  from  the  state 

Please  help.  —  6TH  GfU\DE.  Room  7.- Fifth 
av  School. 
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Home  Programs  Important  : 

.  •    ■  ■  . 

Cooperatioii-  Urged 
WMle  Schf>o!s  Sliiit. 

Dear  ParcnU: 

We  apologize  for  the  inconveni- 
ences, but  we  are  in  a  bind.  The 
gas  company  has  said  there 
simply  isn't  enough  gas  to  keep 
schools  open.  So  we  have  to  close 
must  schools  for  a  month  begin- 
ning Feb.  7.  Spring  vacation  will 
be  moved  from  April  to  the  week 
of  Feb.  28. 


Despite  the  difficulties,  we 
want  to  continue  to  keep  learning 
alive  during  the  Feb.  7-25  period. 
Education  will  be  offered  in 
different  places  and  in  different 
ways.  But  if  you  and  your  chil- 
dren want  to  learn,  the  "School 
Without  Schools"  program  will 
provide  a  lot  of  opportunities. 

WE  NEED  UNUSUAL  coopera- 
tiori.  Teachers  are  organizing  a 
variety  of  ways  to  keep  in  toucii 
v.ilh  their  students.  Television, 
telephones;,  radio,  newspapers, 
and  regular  classr5oms  all  will  be" 
important.  Small  group:S,  'large 
groiips.  regular  groups  and  field  • 
trip.N  of  all  descriptions  are  part 
of  the  program.  You  can  expect 
to  receive  specific  information 
from  your  school  and  through  the 
media. 

Your  children  can  learn  a  lot 
during  this  time  or  they  can" 
waste  the  ppportunity.  Vou  gel 
out  of  education  what  you  .put 
into  it.  That  will  certainly  be  true 
(I'jring  the  next  three  week.*?. 
Please  insist  that  your  children 
watch  the  appropriate  programs, 
li.^ten  to  the  radio  programs, 
follow  the  newspaper  instruc- 
tions, and  do  their  homework. 
Also  be  certain  that  they  report 
to  .scliool  at  .scheduled  times  and 
participate  in  the  other  educa- 
tional activities. 

\\X  AHENT  GOING  to  send 
the  truant  officer  after.  people< 
who  don't  participate.'  We  don't 
have  time  for  that  We  expect 
participation  and  strongly  en- 
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mt.  JOHN  ELLIS 

■courage  it.  but  you  arc  the  real 
loser  if  you  .sit  on  the  sidelines. 
We  also  expect  good  discipline. 
Wc  don't  have  time  to  beg  anyone 
to  behave,  and  if  students  cau.se 
problenns,  tKey  will  be  quickly 
excluded. 

We  face  an  emergency.  It  will 
recjuiie  the  best  in  us.  If  you  can 
.  help  in  any  way.  or  have  sugges- 
U^O-^'-Hl^^-'^c  let  your  principal  or 
teacher  know. 

The  Mayor,  city  officials,  the 
news  media  and  community  or- 
ganizations have  l>ecn  terrific. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  turn  a 
bad  situation  into  something 
good.  The  Hoard  of  Education 
and  I  enthusiastically  welcome 
your  participation,  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  in  the 
**School  Without  Schools*'  pro- 
gram. Working  together  we  can 
insure  that  your  children  contin- 
ue to  learn  during  this  crisis 
period. 

John  Ellis. 
Superintendent 
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•V*;     •     By  Robert  ^Ubrecht 

\.'  '  Coumbus  Public  School  principals 
t.and  their  assistants  met  at  Mohawk 
:  High  Scl^ool  late  Wednesday  afternoon 
•fora  cra:^h  course  in  emergency  school' 
^preparations  and  got  a  lOQ^page  docu* 
\ment  to  guide  them  over  the  next  three 
weeks  while  schools  are  closed. 

Supt.  Jo|)n_Elli&and  other'aaouhis- 
trators  gaV^  the  school" officials  as 
:  much-^formation  as  they  could  re» 
gardihg  opeptions  during  .the  shut- 
down made  necessary  by  natural  gas 
.'shortages,  biit  cautioned  them  that 
plans  could  change  daily. 

I  *EACH  PACE  IN  the  guide  was 
dated  so  that  it^  can  be  discarded  if  a 
more  current  orider  is  needed. 

The  guide  covers  everything  from, 
payroll  reporting  to  where  to  find  the 
various  administrators  during  the 
three  weeks  so\  they  can  answer 
questions  that  wiU\come  up  unexpect- 
edly. 

The  Dispatch  will  publish  school 
and  bus  schedules,  the  location  of 
sci^ool  administrators,  and  radio  and 
tetevision  listings  of  educational  pro- 
gramming in  the  Friday  edition.  This 
information  will  be  carried' oS  Class* 
room  Extra.  Page  ThiW. 

Student  attendance  durirg  the 
three-week  period  is  tnandatory.  ad- 
ministrators said.  Attendance  will  be 
taken  at  the  once  a  week,  meeting  of 
•  each  class  and  during  Mother  school- 
sponsored  activities. 

The  three  once-weekly  meetings 
will  count  as  attendance  for  the  whole 
time,  administrators  said..  The  regular 
school  lunch  program  will; be  in  effect, 
too.' 

'  THURSDAY  AND  Friday  were  to 
be  uKed  by  secondary  school  teachers 
as  testing  days  so  grades^  could  be 
tabulated  before  the  schools  close. 
Elementary  teachers  were  able  to 
complete  the  grading  period  last  week. 

Schjbol  officials  bav(»  been  offered 
the  us^  of  19  locations  throughout  the 
Colunlbus  area  for  emergency  day 


essioias 


care  centers.  Damon  Asbury.  a  direc- 
tor m  planning,  research  and  develop- 
ment, said. 

Children  six  to  12  years  old  whose 
parents  both  work  wi'J  be  able  to  stay 
at  the  centers  when  they"^are~not  in 
class  or  at  some  school-sponsored 
activity.  *   *  * 

ASBURY  SAID  F^ranklin  CoUnty 
and  United  Way  officials  secured 
emergency  facilities  at  such  places  as 
the  Salesian  Boys  Club,  the  South  Side 
Settlement  House  and  the  Y^VCA. 
About  1.700  students  will  be  able  to 
take  part  in  the  day  care  center 
activities,  he  said. 

SO.MEOFT»Ee:;o€ctations  admin- 
istrators have  developed  for  the 
"School  without  Schools*'  program  and 
teachers  include;  .  ' 


•  Pupils  will  take  textbooks  home* 
as  instructed  by  their  teachers,  and  are 
to  complete  assignments  during  the' 
three-week  period. 

•  Teachers  arc  e.xpected  to  deter-  | 
;  mine  who  to  call  in  case  of  emergency  I 
jwhile-aimpil  is  under  their  care. 

!  •  Teachers  should  arrange  for  as 
many  additional  aciivities  involving 
pupils  as  is  possible,  including  lessons 
in  the  media,  vi.sits  to  community 
facilities,  and  such  activities  as  they 
are  able  to  create. 

•  Pupils  are  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  activities,  and  parents  are 
expected  to  help  see  that  they  do. 

•  Teachers  are  expected  to  record 
grades  on  the  performance  of  pupils  on 
assignments  made  and  tesU  given 
during  the'^SchooI  without  Schools'* 
project. 

•  Teachers  are  expected  to  keep 
themselves  available  for  professional 
assignments  as  needed. 


.  Some  Columbus  Public  School  ac- 
tivities will  continue  during  the  month- 
long  shutdown  even  though  tho  natural 
gas  shortage  has  cancelled  most  class- 
es. 

Supt.  John  Ellis  said  alternate  fuel 
.supplies  will  enable  continuation  of 
classes  for  crippled  children,  the, 
Licensed  Practicnl  Nunsing  program, 
all  CETA  programs  and  the  adult  high 
school. 

^  REGISTRATION  FOR  both  day  and 
evening  aduit  high  school  classes  will 
be  held  from  6  to  9  p.m.  Iliursday  at 
Mohawk  High  School,  which  uses  coal 
for  healing. 


Classes  for  both  .sessions  will  b{ 
held  a?  .Mohawk,  instead  of  Centra 
Hiiih  School,  which  will  bo  closed. 

AI-SO  CONTINUING  during  the 
shutdown  period  arc  programs  al 
Dodd  and  Means  Halls  at  Ohio  Stale 
Lnr  /ersity.  the  Florence  Criitentor 
Home/  Children's  Hospital.  Upham 
Hall  at  University  Hospital,  the  St 
Vincent  Children's  Center  and  clrs^es 
for  wards  of  the  Franklin  County 
Juvenile  Court, 

Athletic  activities  and  some  music 
and  drama  programs  are  being  .sched- 
uled in  school  or  community  buildings 
not  using  gas.  -  - 
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Active  roopcrnticii  of  nil  Colimibus 
Public  Schools  teachers,  students  and 
parents  will  he  necessary  to  assure 
-success  of  the  district's  "School  With* 
oiil  Schools"  propra;.!.  Supt.  John  E!!is 
told  the  Board  of  Education  Tuesday. 

Tlic  board  voted  formal  approval  for 
the  program,  to  bcr.in  next  weok,  and 
oulhorircd  dosinj:  all  city  schools  l<om 
tlic  end  of  the  school  day  Friday  until 
March  7.  due  to  the  j;ns  shortage. 

BECAUSE  THEY  will  try  to  conl'  >uc 
some  education,  oven  with  nearly  150 
buildinjjs  closed,  adnihiistratois  arc 
calling  the  emerneticy  program 
;*School  Without  Schools/*  Ellis  ex- 
plained. ... 

"Students  are  expected  to  partici- 
pate in  all  scheduled  activities  durini; 
the  shutdown;  and  we  call  on  parents 
to  insist  that  they  do**  KlWr,  said. 

ACTIVITIES  WILL  include  lessons 
{broadcast  daily  on  television  and  rodio. 
once«a*wcck  classes  in  the  29  city 
schools  heated  by  other  fuels,  and 
special  field  trips,  he  snid. 

In  addition,  Columbus  city  recrea*. 
tion  centers  will  present  mini•cour^es 
in  nlinost  100  topics.  The  nuni  courses 
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Revised  calendar  for  city  schools 
announced  by  Board  of  Education 

Here's  the  calendar  for  Columbus  Public  Schools*  9G.000  students, 
revised  Tuesday  by  the  <5oard  of  Education  due  to  the  district's  gas  crisis; 


Wednesday  — 

Scliools  remain  closed,  but 
teachers  report  for  emerj;ency 
planning. 

Thursday  and  Fridny —  '  * 
All  city  schools  open;  students 
report  to  complete  work  for 
first  semester,  and  pick  up 
assiSnments  and  schedules  for 
••shutdown.**.  ' 

I  eh.  7  to  25  — 

••School  Without  Schools^^  in 
some  district  buildings  and  var- 
ious community  cci'^ters.  All 


'  students  required  to  take  part 
in  scheduled  activities.  Attend* 
ancc  will  be  taken,  and  grades 
given  for  assigned  work. 

Feb.  23  lo  .March  4 .  % 
••Spring  Vacation,"  rescheduled 
from  ^pril  11  to  15;  no  classes. 

March?'-'  >...UV'.,.  -V-  - 
Uegular  classes  resume.  Offi- 
cials expect  to  observe  April  0 
(Good  Fri(tay).and  M,iy  30 
(Memorial  Dav)  as  holidays,  and 
to  end  the  school  year  on  June 
17,  as  scheduled  earlier. 


arc  being  prepared  ••:pecia)ly  for  the 
school  shutdown,  Ellis  said. 

Students  from  each  of  the  150  gas- 
Iiejtcd  buildings  which  must  be  closed 


will  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  29  schools 
heated  by  electricity,  fuel  oil  tr*  coal, 
he  said.  ] 
ONE  D.VY  EACH  week  the  jc- 


*assignQd  students  will  be  picked  up  at 
their  regular  schools  and  transported 
to  their  alternate  School,  where  they 
'   \yill, be  taught  by  their  regular  teach-^  " 
crs,  Ellis  said.  *  ,* 

/  Oi\  those  days,  students  will  turn  in 
homework,  pick  up* assignments  and 
receive  instructions  on  other  weekly 
activities,  he  said 

/  All  teachers  will  continue  working 
j^uring  the  shutdown,  and  will  be 
/j^c.xpected-to  use  their  ingenuity  to  take 
/'.'advantage  of  the  many  communitv 

Xaciiities  which  will  U;  avaiiaulc  for 

Ipecial  activities,  he  said. 

/'TEACIIEItS  WILL  Uikc  attendance 
at  scheduled  activities,  and  will  give 

■  gpades^on  work  harried  in;  Ellis  baid. 
^  Activities  scheduled  during  ihi^  .'Chut- 

.  down,  plus  the  15-day  fuel  cinerj;^*ncy 
allowance  measure  expected  to  be 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  should 
permit  the  district  to  write  off  regular 
.days  missed  during  the  mor  .h,  he  said. 

That  would  allow  Cojujnhus  schools 
to  complete*  their  regular  caleifdar  by 
June  17,  as  scJiedulcd,  Ellis  said. 

•  HE  PKAISEI)  THE  Columbus  Educa- 
tion Association,  which  ri'prespnts  'city 
teachers,  for  agreeing  to  change  spring 

'vacation  from  April  8-15  1o  Feb 
2il-M;irch  4.  he  noted. 

Some  programs,  including  adult  high 
school,  crippled  child^en^s  school,  the 
school  of  practical  nursing  nnduoll 
CETA  progr,nms,  will  continue  uninter- 
ruptedly during  the  shutdown. 

INTKItSCHOLASTlC  athletics  and 
some  music  and  drama  activities  will 
.he  rescheduled  into  iiong.is  healed 
buildings.  Ellis  said. 
..    ••One  oL-the  most  important  lessons 
'  wc  (j-'ach  is  that  people  must  continue  _ 
to  learn  after  they  leave  school,  q  ^^fe 

.  •This  program  will  help  demonA*^  •  ^ 
:strate  that  individual  initiative  and^ 
,  persi.stencc  arc  vital,  jn  gettiag  irtfV  - 

educ.'itinti.'*  hit 
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Babysitting  help  offered 
parents  in  scl;iool  cbsinq 


ParenU  who  need  babysitting  help 
because  of  the  closing  of  tl?e  Columbus 
schools  may  gel  help  from  22  Uniied 
Way  agencies  during  the  month  the 
schools  are  closed. 

Thfe  Columbus  Board  of  Education, 
Columbia  Education  Association,  and 
bnited  ^Vay  (UW)  have  developed 
plans  fornchihire.-i's  programs  at  the 
agencies. 

THE  PROGK:UrS  WILL  help  chil- 
dren.  prf/narily  in  kindergarten 
through  6th  grade,  whose  parents  must 
work.  \ 

Announcement  of  the  plan  was 
made  Friday  by  Supt.  Dr.  John  Ellis, 
CEA  President  Ted  TT.omas  and  Unit- 
ed Way  Executive  Director  M  Dietzel. 

Teachers  will  be  provided  at  the 
locations  to  help  with  instruction, 
recreation  and'cultural  activities. 

The  agencies  will  serve-a^total  of 
2,)55  r»Qw  children,  Distzel  said. 

TifE  LOCATIONS  FOR  the  emer- 
gency chiid  care  program  are  West 
Side  Boys  Club,  115  S.  Gift-sf  ?4Uo 
Grogan  Boys  Club.  1012  Cleveland-av 
Big  Brrothers,  2ia^TuIIer-st. 

St.  Aloysius  (Catholic  Social  Ser- 
vices), 197  E.  Gay-st:  Ep;.^epsv  ..\ssocia- 
tion.  144  E.  St::te-st:  Gladde^n  Com- 
munity House,  183  h*awkes-av:  Hilltop 
Civic  Council,  2510  Sul!;vant-av. 

Rosemont  School.  2440  Dawnlight- 
av:  S^Iesian  Boys  Club.  80  S.  Sixth-st- 


K  ~  

Southside  Settlement  House,  363  Reeb- 
av;  \Tv  CA,  65  S.  Fourth-st;  North  Side 
Day  Care  Center,  W  E.  Third-av;  West 
Side  Day  Care  Center.  40  N.  Grubb  st. 

Ohio  Avenue  Day  Care  Center,  162 
N'.  Ohio-av;.  South  Side  Day  Care 
Center.  255  J^eeb-av;  Neighborhood 
House,  1000  AtcheiJon-st;  St.  Stephen's 
^Community  House.  1790  Cleveland-av 
Hilltop  YMCA,  2379  Valle>-/iew; 
South  Side  YMCA.  190  Southwood-av 
Central  Branch.  YMCA,  40  W.  Lon-'-st- 
East  Side  YMCA.  130  Woodland'^av- 
and  the  Jewish  Center,  1125  S.  Colle^'e- 
av. 

MEAMHULE.  UNITED  WAY  will 
have  to  icse  10  of  its  11  food  pantries 
Saturday  because  they  have  run  out  of 
food.. 

Jim^  Sanders,  disaster  coordinator 
for  UW.  said  there  is  a  critical  need  for 
.  more  food  and  particularly  for  warm 
blankets. 

The  pantries  were  set  up  with 
extended  hours  a  week  ago  when 
severe  weather  hit. 

LEFT  OPEN  WILL  BE  St.  Stephens 
Community  House,  which  has  been 
handling  around  60  requests  for  food  a 
day. 

Persons  wishing  to  donate  food,  so 
some  of  the  pantries  may  open  a'^ain" 
may  call  the  lAV  office  at  486-5331.' 
Pick-up  and  delivery  of  food  donated  is 


being  arranged  by  that  oifice-  i 


—1 — -^-iopje^wit^^  transportation 


or 
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PROGRAMMING  FORAVBNS  TVMD 
7:30  njn.  BKGINNING  READING-UONS.  TIGERS. 
i  DINOSAURS— A  story  "from  Uqds.  The  letter  "B"  is 

discussed  as  well  as  clusters  **pl/*  "tr**  ? id  "smr 
7:45  a.m.  READING— R^UNBOWS— The  vianer  of 
,  yesterday's  puppet  contest  is  a  Ruest.  The  "br"  cluster 

and  **en'  phono^ana  is  studied.  \  ' 
8:00  ajn.  RE^\DIJ5G--SIGNP0STS-Students  read  the  " 

stoo"  1  *Are  We  Lest,  Dad?ty?  *  on  page  4  of  Signposts. 
8:15  a.m.  READING-^rScCRSTS-The  stor>-  is  "Jasper 
.  Makes  Music**  on  page  175  to  181  of  Secrets.  The  skills 

lesson, IS  alpha t>eiiiing.  ♦ 
8:30  a.iri.  R£^ADINC— REWARDS--A  fiLT.strip  entitled 

**Words»  Words,  Words"  and  a  discussion  of  lo.igue 

twisters  provide  vocabular\'  development. 
8:4.S  aj«)  READING      PANOR.\.\L\  AND  FIESTA  — 
^  The  reading  skill  of  recognizing  sequential  order  is 

developed  tnrouch  ca^ooning. 
9:00  a.m.  READING— KALEID<5SC0 PS.  IMAGES.  GAL- 

AXIES-r**The  Life  of  |Iarriet  Tubiiian"  is  discussed  as 

a  basis  for  studying  a  biograohy. 
9:15  a.m.  5PECL\L  EDUCATI?)N  FOR  BASIC  UVING 

SKILLS^ Valentines  are  used  to  practice  reading  and 

writing. 

9:30  a.m,  FINE  AND  PERFORJONG  ARTS-A  discussion 
of  troll  activities  and  how  they  can  inspire  niusicians; 
dancers;  and  artists  as  well  as  story  teiiers. 

:):45  a.m.  JUNIOR  HIGH  GRAM>L\R  AND  COMPOSI- 
TION—CONTRAST poetry  helps  students  develop 
writing  skills 

10:00  a.m^  GENERAL  SCIENCE  ANT?  ALGEBR^X— A 
computer  is  used  to  demonstrate  graphing  Lnear 
functions. 

lO:!.**  a.m.  GENER^VL  .NUTH  FOR  SECONDARY  STU- 
DENTS— An  informal  geometry  lesson  by  studying 


mathematical  illusions. 


10:30  a.m.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  GO\TRNMENT 
— Discus6ion  of  the  circumstances  that  caused  the 
industrial  boom  of  the  post-Cjvil  War  period.  \ 
X0:45  a.m.  SENIOR  HIGH  GRA?.t>UR  AND  CO.MPOSI- 
^  TiON— How  leads  can  be  used  to  develop  effective  and 

unified  paragraphs. 
11:00  a.m.'^  WORLD  HISTORY  FOR  SECOND.^RY 
STUDENTS— A  study  of  Istanbul  and  tne  continuing 
conflict  m  Turkey. 
11:15'  a.mi  BIOLOGY  AND  GEOMETRY— Mitosis  is 
discu5$e^  with  emphasis  on  what  happens  to  chrcn)> 
somes  during  the  four  major  phases.  i 

rKOGR.VMMING  FOR  WTVN  T\*-€ 
9:00  a.m.  ,7TH  GR.\DE  ALVfli— .Aji  introduction  to  the 

meaning  of  fractions 
9;15  a.m.  8TH  GIu\DE  MATH— Locating  j>oin*»s  for 

.ordered  pairs  and  mocins  f:ni:r05  on  a  nnd 
9-50  a.m.  DIOCESAN  .CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS-SOME- 
'  THING  SPECIAI.— PART  1 

lO.rHi  a.m.  DIOCES/\N  CaTHOUC  SCilOOLS— SOME- 
THING SI?ECIAL-P..\RT  2 
10;30  a.m.  ARTS  I. MP  ACT— Contrasts  in  the  various  arts 
wilh  be  demonstrated-  ciassi^a!  versus  "pop"  art 
approaches  to  music,  dancv.  and  the  vi^*jal  arts 
11:00  a.m.  UTKR.\TUiic:  KOH  £L^:.^;h:NT.\KY— A  oot- 
pourri  of  activities  Ln  literature  H-v^ks  a^'0■.:t  people  \n 
other  lands,  about  crafts,  and  about  folk  tales  are 
reviewed 

PROGRAMMING  FOFC  WCMH  TV4 
.11:00  a.m  El.K.MENTAHY  SCJLNCE-Ho.v  to  identify 
L  win:er  birds  in  Oh;o  nr J  details  on  the  cofiStruction  of 
]    two  simple  bird  feotlers, 

11:15  a.:n.  ELKMENTAUY  ?.L\TH— Prt-nary  geometric 

shaj«s  arc  inve^ti^ralcd 
1 1:30  a.m.  **0.>i  THE  WAV  TO  WORK"-Some  baSiC  iips 

on  first  aid  and  i:ir.:.-uc:io''.^  on  hr^  to  nTiakc  an 

inexpensive  first  aid  k»t  for  \i^s:  horr.e. 

WCBK  Iladio.90.fi  K.>! 
9:00  a.m.  Kindergarten  L  First  Grac  e— Valentines.  *'V 
j    sound.  s>non>Tns.  subtraction.  Ix%e 
,9:30  a.m.  Second  Grade— VaK»nt me  activit:es.  single 
I    dicit  subtraction  and  "Y"  and  "AY"  endinj:s 
|I0:01)  a'.m.  The  Third  Grade  Language  and  Math— 
I   Sequencing,  two  column  addit:on.  problem  solving, 
j   valentines,  love 

1 10:30  aim.  Fourth  Grade— Vaiontine's  Day.  J  and  G 

;   sounds,  multiplication  and  div.sion 

,li:fM)  a.m.  Fifln  Grade— Sentence  structure,  comma, 

dictation  and  hsienmg  skills,  division  quii,  brain 

teaser 

11:30  ajn.  Thought  problems,  compound  wotds,  valen- 
^ncs. . 


CITIZEN  JOURNAL 
2/14/77 


^  WBNSRddia   • 

lO^iio  a.rn.  Fine  antj  Performing  Arts— Instrume^ital 

10.  i.T  a-m.  Principles  of  Democ)racy— The  accomplish- 

nients  of  the  UN  and  its  prospects  for  the  future 
10.30  a.m.  Ohio  H:st9ry  &  Government— An  interviev^ 

with  Mayor  Tom  Moody  \ 
10:45  a.m.  World  Geography— An\introduction  to  the 

concept  of  culture  *  \ 
11:00  a.m.  Junior  High  Englishi-The  methods  of 

advertising  \ 
11:30  a.m.  German— Ear'y  lanpuage  instruction.  In- 
cludes sunplfe  structures  and  diaiogWs,  and  cultursil 

cajDsules  '        '  V 

12:00  noon  French— Basic  language  instruction.  Indiides 

simple  structures  and  cuitu.-al  capsules 
12:30  p.m.  Basic  language.  Includes  siniple  structures 

and  di;Uogues.  and  cultural  capsules  \ 
1:01)  p.m.  Current  Issues— The  effects  of  VTelevision  on 

American-life  \ 
1:15  p  m.  Senior  High  Lanjniaae  Skills— Tn^  unportanc© 

of  good  communication  sk:Ils  m  job  seeking 
.  1.45  p.m.  Senior  High  Literature— Pcretry  \ 


School  Hopes  Dim 

To  the  Editor:  . 

Teachers  and  school  employee  un- 
ions may  strike  almost  directly  against 
the  taxpayers  for  still  higher  salaries, 
wages  and  fringes  with  school  closings 
during  negotiations,  and  causing  a 
serious  impasse  l)etween  the  tWo 
^groups.  \ 

•  A  S.M.\LL  BENK.HT  would 
derived  from  passing  further  school 
tax  levies  on  v.'hich  property-ownir^g 
taxpayers  and  others  would  default 
owing  to  inability  to  pay  the  higher 
rates.  ; 

Next  comes  Mother  Nature  and  her 
strike  with  a  10-inch  snowfall  and  10  to 
20  degree  be.  )W  zero  cold.  The  result? 

Schools  close.        •  i 

I 

\  THL.V  THERE  is  old  Father  Time] 
.«;ayipg  he  is  running  out  of  fuel  to  )^cep 
the  scho1;?rs  and  teachers  warm.  The! 
result?  Scnools  closed.  ' 

So.  with  three  called  strikes  on 
them,  the  future  of  tiie  public  schools 
looks  rather  bleak. 

George  S.  Korell. 

Columbus. 
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CITIZEN  JOURNAL 
Class  Schedule 
Week  #3 


14  Citizen. JourncI 


These  are  broadcast  lessons  prepared  by  teams 
ot  Columbus  teachers  to  keep  -.rea  students  in 
touch  with  education  while  schools  are  closed  due 
to  the  gas  crisis.  j 

tvo^-l?^^"^  textbooks  referred  to  in  listintjs  for 
\VB.\S-TV  are  those  used  in  Columbiis  Public 
Schools,  but  officials  say  the  lessons  will  be  "<:efiii 
for  all  students. 

PROGRVMMING  FOR  >VBN-5  TV'-IO 
.     nh;«  <:f,H^  ^    Z^-*  Charlotte  Huc:<  of 

words  to  say  about  the  importanw  o??e1dir  e 
reader  becomes  a  good  reader.  -.ouva.ed 
READING  -  PANOR.^JtA  AND  FIESTA  ~ 
Sft^^r^TaVd"^^"'  P^^""^  '■^-Sh  signs. 

important  to  eovv<  reidis?  "'e->-ure  is 

Sm!L^^^?^l'^'-'°HF^T-^'  FOR  BASIC  mTNG 

,nv9-^  —  More  on  how  to  ha.-.dla  dialoz-es  in  wn-i-s 

10^5  xm.  cb.NTE.MPOR.\RY  .MATS  -  '  Sunimttg  it 

10:30  ajn.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  —Th«>  <i'i.Tmn  ^-^ 
the  problems  cf  the  "OW  \vWr  IJ'-^ey  Vave 
developed  until  today.  ^  "^^^^ 

"rlnv-"^ F-'-'JO^  HIGH  GR.A\I^^AR  A.VD  CO.MPO':!- 

,  JiS^  ~  Sure  cures  for  sick  capers 

11:00  a.m.  WORLD  HISTO.^Y^  A  st^idy  of'  fe 

PhJippines.  Dacuision  of  the  pbce  of  a  pr°?.ith:I 

people  in  our  cur^e.^t  world  • 

ajid  Its  proDertje5.  ^* 
1 ^ifc  practiced  in       world  2D?!:cauots  " 

-h^d  have  therrV2'^iuS.^-^a^^ 
"radios^  EDUCATION  ^     a'^out  C3 


^52G^'^^Q>''GrFOR  >vTV7r  TV  6  

9:00  aon.  TTH  CRADS  iUTH  —  Word  problems 

uivoivir.g  all  fraction  operations. 
9:15  ajo.  8TH  CHADS  iL\TH     -PLnk  Panther's  Last 

Case  —  Dicture  and  circle  craohs. 

10:30  a  jn.  ciPACT  OFTHE  AJTTS  SOUOTING  JAZZY: 
Icterpretaaon  of  jazs  syrzbols  used  to  create  the  jaa 
sound,  '  ^ 

ELEMENT.^RY  LTTEHAU-RS  •  INTZHME- 
librS»s"       ^    °  visualj  media  are  cataloged  la 

10:00  a.m.  HNE  AXD  P£?w-OR:.nNG  AJRTS  Afro- 
Amencan  mussc  /^*v/- 

10:15  a.m.  PRiNCEPLES  Or  DEMOCRACY  —  School 
s;.^tem  government  ^j^^w* 

10:30  a.m.  OHIO  HISTORY  .0,1)  GOVER.N?.tENT  A 

summary  disciission  of  pre-.ious  proerams 
10:4o  3.m.  WORLD  CEOdk.\?K\-  L  a  dacussion  and 
explorauon  of  a  mountain  wilderness 

'  tfeT'ti^^'lPfeS'^"  -"'""'^  -  ^'^•-'-^ 
11:30  a  m.  CERiLAN  —  Early  language  Iastn:ct:on 

G  s^es  ^^^*^c:ures  and  dialogue j.  and  cultural 
12:Grnwn.  FRE>;ai  -  Basic  language  instruction 

MDS'iaes  ^"^^^  dialSguls.  and  cultural 

12:Zb  p.m.  SPANISH    Basic  langu:.ge.  Includ-s  sLmoIe 

y.lS  pjD.  SE.N'IOR  HIGH  L.0;GUAGE  SKILLS  —  A 

review  of  our  studv  of  lannics 
1:43  ?.m.  SE.NIOR  HIGH  UTEr^ATLT^  «  A  mLnfKJuiz 

over  the  week:s  lesson.  An  assignnTent  for  a  sSA 

snort  stor>- prorect        •  , 
t      ^WCBE  R.\DIO,  90.5  FM 
^=°cL^J?;^,Spi^^J-'^^.  K.l.  State  Fair  Viiit,  Si-s 

S^"0-^>^:*^  Antpn>7ns,  Rh%-m:,-:g  Words.  Math  Romw 
9:3(5  ajn.  bECOND  GR.AD^.  Related  Mathema'ks  ar^' 

feT  ^nU  i^Gr^n't  and 

10;00  Lni.  TlilKD  GRADE.  R4i\-       of  Addi-ion 

Subtraction  and  Multiplicai.on.  Wntir?  Stories  * 

matic3  Cmmi.Tation. 

^  R^nt^if^.^  9^      TOGETHER.  Fifth  Grade,  - 

sffisS  1^^^^^^      "-^"^^""^  ^^^-^^^^  sentence 

11:30  jun.  a\Dl6  SLt  Sly/Jx  Grsde.  Thought  Proble-n^ 
Spelling  Test,  In:ar\'2ew.  *-o-&ntrrooie.'n^. 

All  programs  ;ire  repeated  starting  at  12:30  pjn. 
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ARE  f^PEATS  OF  MORNING  LES- 
SONS 
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TramportoHon  guidelines  for  Co(„n,bus 
public  schools  during  the  energy  crisis 

:MENTAaYSCHK«ULE     -      Iocn(n.f  .•  ..^     .  . 


KLEME.NTAaV  SCHEDULE  - 
^1''°°''  children  will  be 

dcl.vcrcd  fr,.,„  a  Home  School  o  !n 

;,  o""?/ K  following  s  hed- 

ulo  will  be  in  effect. 

OrOO-n.iscs  leave  Hon.e  School. 

witM^/:SnXSSl"°'""  ^^^^^ 
.  2:30— Dismissal. 
Hcttirn  to  Honn^  School 

nr-^""?".u'"!'  ^  15  minute.s 

prior  0  the  leaving  tmie  nl  the  Home 

pick-ups  "'orning  and  noon 

c:„7''71!)''"  ^  transportation  of 
Special  Education  Students  who  are 


Return  to  Homo  School.  - 
prior  tr.i  er'  .^l'i"/^  """"tos 


00 


londiSf  pup'ii;..'''  "■="=«'-™<^"t  and  ^ 

ScS  M  •""•"^f"^''-""  lo  ••«  Home 
•Si  ool.  tho.sc  routes  wii;  operate  -in,! 
will  transport  the  students  to  1  e 
•ilternatc  .<;cliool  .site. 

Anatli-hipl  will  l,e  made  to  operate 
tliose  routes  as  close  to  schedule  ns 


^  rn 


O 
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C.  To  describe  the  Delivery  of  the  School  Without  Schools  Program 
Infon-nation  about  the  degree  to  which  the  design  was  imple- 
mented is  provided  in  Chapter  III  of  this  report.    Further  infor- 

» 

nation  compiled  by  the  media  and  by  Columbus  Public  Schools  per- 
sonnel is  given  on  the  following  pages. 

Noteworthy  points  regarding  the  implementation  of  the  program 
are  the  folli^wing: 

1.  Variance  in  the  nature  and  degree  of  instructional  activity 
by  teachers  during  the  crisis^was^hign  and  individualistic, 

X        Highly  motivated  teachers  were  creative  and  dedicated  in  their 
performance;  others  did  little  more  than  was  required  (one 
day  per  week).    Elementary  teachers  generally  demonstrated  a        *    v  - 
higher  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  dedication  than* did  secondary  .        '  * 
teachers, 

2.  The  extent  of  volunteerism  with-^n  the  community  v/as  high, 
witness. the  following  tabulation:  ^ 

Non-School  Facilities  Used, for  Instructional  Purposes 

.  Private  Homes  606 

Recreation  Center  29 

Churches  54 

Banks  ^  ]] 

Restaurants  "23  ^ 

Fraternal    ♦  3 

Private  Recreational  '  '  14 

Hospitals  9 

Hotel/Motel  4 

University/Schools  7 

Businesses/Stores  33 
,    Apartment  Party  Hous£:> 

Day  Care/Community  Centers  37 

Federal  Governnent  ] 

Library  Branches  19 

'm 

Public  Schools  36 

890 

As  of  H^ZIll ,  125  schools  reporting. 

3.  There  was  high  variance  among  students  and  their  parents  in  their 
level  of  involvement  and  commitment  to  the  Program.    There  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  systematic  factor  that  would  account  for 
this  variance. 
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4.  Little  disruption ^.of, community  life  (crime,  child  mistreatment, 
work,  corranunication,  transportation,  basic  needs)  occurred 
other  than  the  need  for  child  care  at  home. 

5.  There  was  a  generaj  slowdown  in  the  pace  of  scheduled  instruc- 
tion during  the  program.    Little  change  in  curricular  emphasis  was 
noted, -although  "peripheral"  subjects  such  as  health,  physical 
education,  foreign  language,  did  apoear  to  receive  less  attention. 

-x 

6.  The  Instructional  strategies  most  often  used  by  students  were 
one  day  at  school  and  homework. 

Readers  not  interested  in  the  details  of  the  implementation  of  the 
program  may  want  to  skip  to  page 
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•     INFORMATION  ON  THE  IMPLEMENTATION 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  '.•/ITHOUT  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 
COMPILED  BY  THE  COLUMBUS  PUBLIC  SCHOOTS 

In  January  1977  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  were  notified  by 
Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio  they  were  going  to  increase  natural  gas  curtailm- 
ents in  45  large  school  facilities  and  plate  new  curtailments  into 
effect  for  129  of  our  smaller  buildings.    These  new  curtailments, 
high  usage  of  natural  gas  during  November  and  December,  anticipated 
continued  high  usage  in  January,  February,  and  March,  and  other  fuel 
problems  placed  the  Columbus  Schools  in  a  most  precarious  position. 

It  was  anticipated  that  in  order  to  continue  school  even  at  much  ' 
reduced  temperatures  the  Columbus  Scnools  would  need  to  tave  230  million 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  during  February  and  March.    Of  that  supply, 
less  than  64  million  cubic  feet  was  available.    Only  enough  fuel 
remained  to  keep  schools  ooen  through  February  17,  1977.  - 

c 

Very  little  natural  gas  remained,  even  for  basic  needs  'in  order 
to  keeo  buildings  from  freezing.    This  had  to  be  prevented  as  long  as 
possible. , 

3 

These  facts  were  reported  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  ' 
he  decided  to  close  schools  to 

1)  protect  the  public's  investment  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  school  building  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible. 

2)  give  us  time  to  search  for  new  supplies  of  natural  gas  from 
independent  producers. 

3)  afford  us  the  opportunity  to  alter  the  fuel  supply  require- 
ments ?^  as  many  buildings  as  possible  from  natural  gas  to 
fuel  and  coal . - 

4)  assist  Columbia  Gas  of  Ohio  in  their  attempts  to  protect 
natural  gas  service  to  homes,  hospitals,  and  other  hui^an 
needs. 
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MEMO 


To:  Damon  Asbury 

From:  Calvin  Smith 

Subject:      Gas  conservation  accrued  during  the  recent  thirty 
day  closing 

Date:  March  10,  1977 


-PopH-he-per iod  February  4,   1977  through  March  7,   1977  I 


had  estimated  that  under"  less  than  normal -temperatures  the  Columbus 
Public  Schools  would  have  consumed  154-S  mi  I  I ioo'cubic  feet  of  natjral 
gas.    My  estimate  from  gas  meter  readings  taken  by  DERP  personnel 
during]  the  period  referenced  is  that  we  consuTied  40.95  nvillion  cubic 
feet^f  natural  ges.     it  wajld  appear  that  we  have   saved  93.87  ^*^ 
-rrrrttion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.     I  would  estimate  that  this  -is  a 
savings  of  $178,165.00  not  spent*  in  this  area  which  ordinarily  might 
have  been. 

If  Columbia  C-as  qf  Ohio  had  diverted  the  conservation  to 
residential  ponsurr.ers,  2700  tiomes  v/ere  heated  during  ojr  closed 
period  by  the  gas  v.'e  saved. 
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"SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS" 
ATTENDANaE  REPORT 


February  7-11 
February  14-18 
February  21-25 


Elemen tary 
Attendance  %j. 

44,428  86.6 

44,127  86.0 

42,446        .  82.7 


Secondary 
Attendance  %" 


34,333 
33,573 
31,621 


81-.  9 
80.1 
75.4 


AVER.\GE 


43,667 


85.1 


.  33,176 


79.2 
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SCHOOL  WITHOUT  schools 

ATTENDAN'CL  REPORT 
FLURUARY  7  -  11,  1977 


lOMDAY 


Tti-SDAY 


-SIvCOXUVRY- 


IJNROLI.Ml'.MT 


12ul5 


iniDMESD,\Y 


10669 


10530 


THURSDAY 


J^RIDAY 


'AL 


6095 


260J 


/.1?12 


_ATT_E£DAN[CE 
9212 


876/. 


9027 


51/.  7 


2183 


3/033 


II 

%  •  ii  ENROLLMENT 


-ELEMDIIARY- 


ATTENDANCE 


II  < 
II 

II  ^ 

76.7  }j  9038 
II 

 1^  


II 

8,2.1   11  .•      81/.  6 
II 

 II  


II 

35.7-11-  9563 
II 
II 

— ^ — ' — «  

II 

8/../.  11  80/tO 
II 
II 

 ti  

II 

83.9.11  16511 
II 
II 

-II  


II 
11 
II 

31.9  n  51298 
It 
II 


7915 


70/.  1 


79/*0 
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SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS 
ATTENDANCK  RliPORT 
■  FEBRUARY  21  -  '25,  1977 

• 

V 

SECONDARY 

,  1 

ELEMENTARY 

.  ..\. 

.  1 

 1 

KN'ROLLMKNT 

ATTEND/VN'CE 

"  •/ 

i 

ENROLLMUNT 

ATTENDANCE 

i 

7.' 

or  , 

♦ 

MONDAY 
"  1  " 

12015 

-  902/. 

75.1 

903H 

7f.9'->  - 

TunsnAY  

106f)9  • 

{^012 

'  75.1 

31/.0 

6970 

fi5.fi. 

tJONE^0AY_ 

10530 

i 

82/.  2 

73.3 

9563 

7559 

79.1 

■n!URSpAY_ 

f.095 

/.592 

75.3 

80 /.O 

6286 

73.2 

mDAY_  

7603 

1730  ^ 

• 

 ^66.-.5_ 

165  J 1 

13936 

TOTAL  ! 

/.I'JIZ 

i 

31621 

75./. 

01298 

A2/./t6 

'.  82.7 

\ 
\ 
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,    T  INTER-OFFICE 

1 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

COMMUNICATION  . 

* 

CITY  OF  COLUMBUS 

• 

Mr.  Lucien  Wright 

Dait 

February  28,  1977 

FROM:          Carol  Reese,  Volunteer  Services  Subject: 

Volunteer  Placement  in  Day  Care 
Centers 

The  Volunteer  Services  office  received  62  names  in  response  to  the 
.need  for  volunteer  participation  in  Emergency  Day  Care  Centers  during 
the  ••School  Without  ^Schools"  period/^  Our  referrals  are  listed  as  i 
follows :           .  ' 
'           *  f 

'                    '                       •  I  Center 

Number  Referred 

^1  Bi5  Brothers* 
'  *  '                                          Community  College  ,  ^ 

Epilepsy  'Center 
Milo-Gfogan 
Neighborhood^  House 
\                                                   (OSU  students) 

North  Side 
^--^                              St.  Aloys ius 

St.  Stephen's  (OSU) 
YMCA 

Jewish  Center 

03 
•03 
03 
02 
01 
10 
06 

02  / 
.     -10  , 
01 
02 
43 

*Call-ins -not  referred  (lack  of  transportation, 

parking  cost  etc.) 
^Mifflin  Junl    •  High  School  -Students  (placement 

limited  due    o  shortage  of. teacher  supervision) 
*Sullirant  Elementary  School  Library 

1^ 

02 

'  "  TOTAL 

62 

Copy:    Mrs.  Frances  White 

ERIC 

*   

* 
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Summary 

ESTIMuATED  PUPIL  TR/VCSPORTATION  TO  ASSIGNED  SITES 
FOR  INSTRUCTION  DURING  "SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS" 

(Estiniaced).  .* 

Number  (Estiii^a ted)  Pupils  Transported 

Type  of  Vehicle      Operating      Piipils  Transported  Daily      "School  Without' Schoo 


66-passenger 

119 

11,900 

178,500 

32-passenger 

60 

1,680 

25,200 

Lift  Buses 

7 

300 

4,500 

Spnres 

10 

TOTAL 

196 

13,880 

207,700 

Includes  public  and  non-public  schools.  Non-public  schools  account  for 
approximately  15%  of  the  total. 


385 


379 


SmrjRary 

USE  OF  CITY  RECREATION  CEN'TERS  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  PURPOSES 


Teachers 


Schools 

Students 

February  7-11 

35 

4,505 

February  lA-18 

45 

6,160 

February  21-25 

39 

4,284 

TOTALS 

47* 

14,949 

* 

Represents  an  unduplicated  count  of  schools. 


619 

690 
529 


1,838 


380 


NON-SCHOOL  FACILITIES  USED  FOR  IKSTRUCTION'AL  PURPOSES* 


Private  Homes 

693 

Recreacion  Centers 

29 

Churches 

59 

Banks 

12 

Restaurants 

28 

Fraternal 

3 

Private  Recreational 

16 

Hospitals 

9 

Hotel/Motel 

University/Schools 

7 

Businesses/Stores 

33 

Apartment  Party  Houses 

16 

Dsy  Care/Cor.'jr.unity  Centers 

39 

Federal  Government 

1 

Library  Branches 

19 

968 

Public  Schools 

36 

TOTAL  100/r 


As  of  2/25/77,  150  schools  reporting. 


ERIC 
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Sumarv 


"SCHOOL  WirriOUT  SCHOOLS'* 
LUNCHES  SERVED  AT  ALTERNATE  SCHOOLS/SITES 


Number  of  Sites  NTimber  of  Lunches 
February  7-11                         25  6,414 
February  14-18                       26  7,878 
February  21-25                       25  7,371 

TOTAL  26*  21,663 


A\TRAGE  DAILY  18.5 


1,444 


Unduplicated  count  of  sites. 


I 
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382 


i  Febnairs'-  23,  1977 

l-ir.  E.  TUton  *  ■ 

c.cJ  Mr.  C.  llartnan   •  ...        '  „•■" 

c.cj  Br.  Daaoa  Asbury  Lunches  served  by  Production  Center"^ 

j  durins  "School  without  schools" 


Attkdied  to  this  i2e=no  are  the  partlcipatioa  reports  for  neals  sen^d' 
£Ts  follS^.  ^^oducticn  Center.   A  breaMown  of  this  report 


2, 
3. 


1.  j  Hot  Lunches     served  in  Eleinentary  Schools    '  (17  locations)     66,6lk  ■'-  ■■• 
Cold  Lunches,  served  in  Elementary  Schools     (1  location  *)      2,1^79    " .  : 

Cold  Lunches    served  in  United  Waj'  Agency  lYxcilities  ' 

I                             ,           .                         (18  locations)  lli,103  : 

h.j  Cold  Lunches    served  in  "Alten^^te  Sites"»w    (5  locations)  «5,o91  •" 

I          Total  Lunches  -  Food  Services  I>roduction  Center  87,31*7  '  .,  • 

i  !  • 

*Shady  lane  -  not  equipped  to  serve  hot  lunches 

I  { 
*^  Non-school  locations  arranged  for  by  schools* 

I  "  liancOhio  P^Laza   Broad  Street  ?re;byterlan  Church,  COSI  "  •; 

!     \^indsor  -  \?indsor  Recreation  Center  >     '^•^  : 

Luxberry  -  Villase  Green  Party  House 


I  '  ]>lichael  B.  Morrill 
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"School  Without  Schools" 
MEDIA  INSTRUCTIONAL  TK-IE 


Elementary  CK-6) 

Descriotion 

Hours 

Reading 

I7BNS-TV 

1:45  daily  x 

15 

days 

26.25 

Math 

WCBE-FM 

1:30  daily  x 

15 

days 

22.50 

WCMH-TV 

:30  daily  x 

10 

days 

5.00-.- 

.  Language  Arts 

WCBE-FM 

1:30  daily  x 

15 

days 

22.50 

Social  Studies 

.  WCBE-FM 

'  1:30  daily  x 

15" 

days 

22.50 

;  Fine  &  Performing  Arts  ^7BNS-TV 

:15  daily  x 

15 

days 

3.75 

IvTVN-TV 

:15  daily  x 

10 

days 

2.50 

T7BNS-AM 

:15  daily  x 

15 

days 

3.75 

Science 

WCMH-TV 

:30  daily  x 

10 

days 

5.00 

Literature 

WT\^^-TV 

:30  dally  X 

10 

days 

5.00 

Special  Education 

Iv^NS-TV 

:15  daily  x 

15 

days 

3.75 

TOTAL  122.50 
Daily  Average  8.16  hours 

Total  TV  Time  51.25 
Daily  Average  3.41 

Total  Radio  Time  71.25 
Daily  Average  4.75 


ERIC 
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''School  Without  Schools" 
MEDIA  INSTRUCTIONAL  TIME 


Secondary  (7-12) 

De 

scriotlon 

Hours*. 

Math 

WBNS-TV 

:30  daily 

X 

15 

days 

7.50 

UTW-TV 

:30  daily 

X 

10 

days 

5  .  00; 

Language  Arts 

VBNS--TV 

: 30  daily 

X 

15 

days 

7^50' 

KBNS-AM 

:45  daily 

X 

15 

days 

11.25 

Social  Studies 

0 

TONS-TV 

:30  daily 

X 

15 

days 

7.50 

Fine  &  Performing  Arts 

raNS-AM 

1 

:00  daily 

X 

15 

days 

15.00 

WTW-TV 

:30  daily 

X 

10 

days 

5.00 

TONS-ZiM 

:15  daily 

X 

15 

days 

3.75 

Science 

raNS-TV 

:15  daily 

X 

15 

days 

3.75 

Foreign  Language 

raxs-AM 

:30  daily 

X 

15 

days 

22.50 

Vocational  Education 

V:CMH"TV 

:30  daily 

X 

10 

days 

5.00 

TOTAL 
Daily  Average 


97.50 

6.50  hours 


1  Total  TV  Time 


Daily  Average 


A5  .00  hours 
3.00  hours 


Total  Radio  Time  52.50  hours 
Daily  Average  3.50  hours 
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Wec-k  of  2/21  -  2/25    Senior  High,  Junior  High,  and  Elerr.entary  Schools 
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 1 
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**SchooI  Without  Schools**  Bus  Infonsttlon 
For  the  15  day  period  February  7  •  February  25,  1977 

C,P,S,  Buses 

Sm:ill  Buses    •    36  capacity 

15  days  x  22  buses    «    330    b\3s  trips 

Large  Buses    -    66  capacity  *  ,  • 

12  days  x  66  buses    «  792    bus  \:rlps 

3  days  x  55  buses    "  165    bus  tr.lps 

Contract  Buses 

Large  Buses    -    66  capacity 

10  days  x  15  buses    «    150    bus  trips 

Large  Buses    -    66  capacity 

10  days  -  (varied  between  11  to  33  buse's) 

Tot«l  Bus  Trips 


«  285  bus.. trips 
-  1722 


on-- 
O  <j  .^j 


.  COLU:-?BUS  PUDLIC  SCHOOLS  t 

'  ^  "Division  OF  AUHINISTRATION 

COHPUTATIOM  OF  EQUIVALENT  SCHOOL  DAYS  FOR  "SCMOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS'*  FIELD  TRIP  OPERATIOU 


Hrs. Per                                                      ^  2/7 

Vrnnr.ym                          Stutlont  .  .                           ActivUV                                    StU.  HrS^^  

Number  of 

2/0 
Stu.  Hrs. 

Students  and 

2/9 
Stu.  Hrs. 

Hours  c 
Slu. 

)f  Parti 
0 

Hrs. 

cipatic 
Slu. 

)n 
11 

Hrs. 

To 
Slu. 

tdl 
Hrs . 

COS  I 

1.5 

Science  Tours,  Demonstration  Classes 

579 

1088 

1632 

1200 
797 

J800_ 
1195.5 

886 
782 

1329 

395 

1342.5 

4455 

6682.5 

CITY  OF  COLUMBUS 

1.5 

Outdoor  education  classes,  industnaT 
tours. classes  in  a  variety  of  subjects. 

162 

243 

130 

195 

1173 

534 

801 

2405 

3607.5 

OHIO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

1.5 

Tours  of  Ohio  Historical  Museum  and 
Ohio  Villaqe. 

 58_ 

87 

115 

172.5 

414 

621 

948 

1422 

640 

960 

2175 

3262.5 

BATTELLE 

1:0 

Science  Classes 

63 

•  63 

30 

30 

161 

161 

257 

257 

171 

171 

682 

682 

SIATE  OF  OHIO 

1.5 

Tours  of  State  Cnpitol  and  Offices 

111 

166. § 

144 

216 

259 

380.5 

120 

ICO 

634 

951. 

COLUMBUS  PUB.  LIBRARY 

1.5 

classes  in  use  of  library,  reading, 
black  history,  creative  writing. 

1339 

2008.5 

1538 

2307 
82.5 

1742 

2613 

1888 

2832 

2040 

JI060_ 
150 

8547 

12820.5 

17TH  AVENUE  LIBRARY 

1.5 

fours  and  discuss fohs  of  coding, 
book  control ,  etc. 

54 

81 

55 

127 

190.5 

210 

315 

100 

546 

819 

BUSlHhSS  AND 

SE^IVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 

1.5 

Tours  of  business  establishmenLs,  ser- 
vice organizations,  demonstrations. 

25 

37.5 

310 

465 

220 

330 

120 

180 

675 

joizis 

309 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

1 .5 

Classes  in  a  variety  of  subjects, 
tours  of  facilities. 

66 

99 

110 

165 

30 

•  45 

206 

RrrRFATIONAL  ORG 

1.5 

AUernate  physical  education  actlvl- 
tieSj^  bowlin^i  skatinQ,  etc. 

186 

279 

42 

63 

113' 

169.5 

75 

112.5 

4^6 

624 

ntl  TIIRAL  ORG 

1.5 

"Ohfo  Theater  PrcTentations,  art 
gal lery»  educational  movies. 

88 

132 

145 

217.5 

29 

43.5 

262 

"393 

fra!h:lin  county 

2.0 

Tours  of  offices,  court 
observations. 

126 

252 

35 

70 

161 

322 

U.S.  post  office 

1.0 

Tours  of  Post  Office  facilities 

35 

35 

84 

84 

135 

135 

254 

254 

FOOD  SERVICE 

1.5 

Tours  of  food  service  processing, 
salos^  packaging  firms,  demonstrations. 

66 

99 

191 

286.5 

257 

385.5 

32125 

TOT/H.S 

2062 

3061.5 

3470 

5253 

5271 

7826 

5792 

8517.5 

5000 

7467 

21675 

32.125  hours  7  96,000  total  enrollment  =".335  hours  .per  student. 

.33S  hours  per  student  f  4.5  hours/school  day  =  .074  equivalent  school  days. 


•  400 

390  •  ... 
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COLUMBUS  PURHC-SGiK)OtS- 


OIVISION  OF  AWIirnSTRATIOII 
COMPUTATIOII  OF  EQUIVALENT  SCHOOL  DAYS  FOR  '^SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SC 


lOOLS"  FIELD  TRIP  OPERATIOfI 


Proorom 

Hrs.Per 
Student 

COS! 

1.5 

CITY  OF  COLiraUS 

1.5 

OHIO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

1.5 

HAT  TELLE 

1.0 

STATE  OF  OHIO 

1.5 

COlUfSBUS  PUB.  LIBR/'^RY 

1.5 

17TH  AVENUE  LIBRARY 

1.5  ' 

DUSiflESS  AHO 
iCBViC  E  JRGAH I  ZATIO?IS 

1.5 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

1.5 

RECREATIONAL  ORG. 

1.5 

CULTURAL  ORG, 

1.5 

XRa:ikli»  couiity 

2.0 

JJ.S.  POST  OFFICE 

1.0 

1000  S(RVICF 

1.5 

VOCATIOriAL  ORIENTATION 

1.5 

TOTALS 

Acti vi  ty 


2/21 
St-J.  Hrs. 


Sc ' enco  Tours  t_5£!?]?l^?X*14 ^iJ s - s  _ 
Outdoor  education  classes, ^fndustrfar 
^^,*lCs.iClasses_i_n  a^yjMct^ 
Tours*  of  Ohio  HfstoricaT  Museii.'n'and' 


Science  Classes 


T^^iL^  J^LSta te_Cap i  tol  and  Offi ces_ 
Classes  in  use  of  library,  reading, 

Tou  r s'  and  "dTs  c  us s  f d iis  o  f  c od  i  n g  T 
book  control ,  etc. 


Tours  of  business  estabffsiiments ,  ser- 
vice Jordan  i^zations  J .  deiiions  t  ra  t  i  ons .  


Classes  in  a  variety  of  subjects, 
lours  of  facil itics. 


Alternate  physical  education  activi- 
^  i    »^  1^9\lI  ii} 9  •  AK 9«  jtc. 


OluoJheater  Presentations,  art 

Ibmy. * u cat  io nnl  mo vjes.  

fours  of"  off  ices,  court 
observa  t  i  ons .  ____ 


Tours  of  Post  Office  facilities 


Tours  of  food  service  processing, 
sales ^  pj^ckajt ing  firms,  denvonstrations . 


1279 


620 


90 


401_ 

400_ 
1589 


747 


1D18.5 
830 


135 


655,5 


P441^ 
723 


600 


2383.5 


334 


1120.5 


501 


Nuinuer  of  Students  and  Hours  of  Participation 
2/22  2/23  2/24  2/25 

Slu.     Hrs.     Stu.     Hrs.     Stu.     Hrs.     Stu.  Hrs. 


lJiP„ 
I0J3^ 
981 


362. 
235 


240 


391 


549 
400 


1665 

|519^ 

1471.5 


352^5 
3.661  ^5. 

217.5 
1084^5^ 

556,5 


12297 


360 


58C.5 


90 


823.5 


600 


898 


H19_ 
101 


2QL 
912 


301 


87 


589 

.11 L 
286 


300 


1347_ 
2128,5 


1563_ 
295 


151.5 


3445^.5 
313.5 


1368 


451.5 
130,5 


883.5 


118 


429 


450 


5897  [3845.5  jlOSl  1P350.5  p854    ip074.5  p759    1 4496.5  bg^S    1,1632   4[l4.lk ,  61 389 


.1.124. 


1910 


1LB0_1Z7Q_ 


.?4jL 


254 


2159- 
152 


1151 


190 


193 


382 


»60_ 
450 


300 


3238.^ 
228 


1726.5 


285 


289.5 


573 


675 


450 


.ZZ3_ 

1497 


1025  I612.i422a_ 


..21 8_ 
42. 


L258. 
J23. 
1051 


234 


iii, 

874 


304 


.100 


Total 
Stu*.  Hrs. 


.1159.5J5194 


-7JJJ 


lS8i_|8155. 


.Jill 
1576,5 


351 


324 


1311 


0453- 


Ilia 


211. 
1238. 

151L 
1136 


3825 


83^  ^35L. 
456  !?336  


150  hl34. 


.7191  

.9688.5_ 

6411  

J.llfL  

1078.5  . 

635.7  

2299.1_ 
1704 


..151  

35Q4_^ 

tm  


41,416  hours  f  96,000  total  enrollment  =  .431  hours  per  student. 

.431  hours  per  student  \  4.5  hours/school  day  =  .096  equi.valent  school  days. 
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  LULUIIliU!,  l'Uai.lL  !sl!!!UUL!>  i^^^^— 

DIVISION  OF  AOMHIISTRATIO;! 
COni^UTATIOfl  or  EQUlVALEUt  SCHOOL  DAYS  FOR  "SCHOOL  WIIHOUT  SCHOOLS"  FIELD  TRIP  OPERATIOM 


1 

Program 

His.Pcr 
Slu(2ent 

Nunbcr  of  Studonts  and  Hours  of  Participation 
Activity          '               Stu.     Mrs.     Slu^^^^lr^.'    Stii^/^^Ir..     <;f.i^/'^l^.       ^J^^^u..  c,Jota\._ 

cosr 

CITY  or  COLUMBUS 

1.5 
1.5 

Sc  if^ncoJToyr'; ,  ^Pcnionstrati on  Classes 
Outdoor  educ'atfon  cla/5cs","fnSustriar~* 
^"JjrSj cl a^^t^c^s Jn  a_yaV [o ty  of  subjocts 

Jim. 

750 

1125  ■ 

.1306- 
1070 

429 

2Q2a_ 
]605__ 

J457.. 
1440 

840 

218S^ 
2172 

J  209 
1235^ 

1293 

1813.5 
1852.5 

—798- 
-3IL. 
1091 
315 

JJ92_ 
125,2^5. 
1636.5 

1 

598a_ 
5J38_ 
4359 

J982  

8007 

OHIO  HISTORICAL/SOCIETY 

1.5 

lours  of  Ohio  Historicaf  nuseurii  and 
Ohio  Village, 

706 

1059 

1260 
124 

J939J. 
305 

DATTELLE       -  / 

1.0 

Science  Classes 

 81_ 

317 

475.5 

-115.. 
115 

215 

124 

305 

315 

1040 

.104.0  '. 

STATE  or  OHiO 

1.5 

l9"Ii^of^St^.^c_Ca{)i  tol  and_  Offices 

172.5 

390 

505 

446 

669 

143 

214.5 

1411 

2116.5 

COLIi'^UUS  PUB.  LIBRARY 

1.5 

Classes  in  use  of  library,  reading, 
black_history,  creative  writing. 

2045 

3067.5 

2149 
105 

3223.5 

2250 

3375 

1995 
150 

2992.5 

1790 

2685  : 

0229 

5343.5 

17TH  Av^;^•u^.  library 

1.5 

tours  an3  discussions  oT  coding, 
boot|_control ,  etc. 

324 

486 

157.5 

84 

126 

225 

_939_ 
469.5 

- 

- 

663 

994.5 

ftUOlNLSS  ANU 
SERVICE  ORGANIZATIOMS 

1.5 

fours  of  business  eslabi  ishmonls,  ser- 
V  ice_ojganJ  za  t  i  on  s ,  _dcnion  s  t  r  a  t  i  on  s . 

507 

8.00.5 

.  536_ 
110 

165 

60 
88 

90 

313 

241 

361.5 

3J21__ 
859 

.46aUi_ 
1288.5 

OHIO  STATE  UrUVERSlTY 

1.5 

Classes  in  a  variety  of  subjects, 
tours  of  facil itius. 

135 

202.5 

Rr.CRCATlOIIAL  ORG. 

1.5 

Alternate  physical  education  activi- 
t  i  e  s    bow  1  i  luj ,  s  ka  t  i  n g ,  e  tc . 

60 

90 

2.'^0 
60 

345 

132 

71* 

106.5 

103 

154.5 

552 

828 

CULTURAL  ORG. 

2.0 

Ohio  "Theater  Prosenta'tions,  art 
.93lLcry,  educational  movies. 

- 

90 

73 

109.5 

222 

333  ■ 

380 

582 

743 

.1114.5 

fRAIIKLIII  COUNTY 

Tours  of  offices,  court 
observ<>tions. 

- 

- 

35 

75 

101 

202 

13Q 

J!i0 

- 

- 

:2fifi_ 

^u.s^POSjorricE 

1.0 

Tours  of  Post  Office  facilities 

.75 

110 

110 

39. 

35 

15.6 

_166_ 

ja6_ 

12.41_ 
477 

_3B6  

ifififi  

fOOD  SERVICE 

1.5 

Tours  of  food  service  processing, 
sales,  Dackaqfnq  finns.  demonstrations. 

226 

339 

546 

819 

307 

460.5 

135 

150 

30 

VOCATIONAL  ORIENTATION 

1.5 

145 

217-5 

105 

JiO 

ion . 

45_ 

TOTALS ^ 

6369 

9513 

7206  1I068I.5 

8166  1 

2JM^ 

^222^ 

,  13?. 

54,434-  hours  7  96,000  total  enrollment  «  .567  hours  per  student 
.567   hours  per  student  t  4.5  hours/school  day  «  J26  equivalent  school  days 
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PROGRAM 


TYPE  OF  ACTIVITY 


STUDEtlTS^ PARTICIPATING  IN  •'SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS'^ 
ORGANIZATION  K  1 


FltiOTRIPS  BY  PROCRAh!  AHO  GRADE  UVCL 


CM- 


COSI 

'  Tours. classes. demons. 

'  t3ii0 

1806 

22iQ 

1640 

;?257 

2174 

?52 

1  372  ' 

223 

5T2" 

VflT 

T24 

234  ' 

15,637 

Ohio  in'st.Soc. 

Tour's  .cl  dsses  .dcr.x)ns . 

dhio  ilist.Soc.  .Ohio  Villaop 

444 

c226 

I  C  J  J 

1  Ififi" 

1  1  uo 

J  JU 

1  1  uu 

1  c  «> 

I  /o 

1  ou 

lot5 

OA  A 

in  0 To* 

Battel  le 

Tours, science  classes 

Battelie  Montdrial  Institute 

33 

G99 

^91^ 

'\W 

Tot 

336 

458 

ili 

io^ 

2,84T 

Cols.  Pub. 
Library 

Pi  lins.use  of  library, 
career  ed.read.bl  .stu. 

T-lain  Library TlS  branch  libraries 
in  citv  of  Columbus 

Not  A 

/a  i  1  d 

26,93! 

City  of 
Columbus 

Tours ,cl asses .denon- 
strations. 

r\  tv  Hall  Hi  v  ()i  him  \^^\t  nt  Phlirp 

Work  Hs.lfater  TrCt-L.PIants ,Zoo, 
Frank. Pk. Pulverizing  Sta.K.etro.Pks. 

1240 

1808 

1813 

1585 

2011 

1459 

1805 

514 

242 

506 

404 

\ 

218 

343 

166 

14,202 

State  of 
Onio 

Legislature  Visits 

Ohio  Dept. Natl  .'ResourQcs.S.dte  • 

pArifnl    ^fifo  flff  Tnv'fir"'    Qf1^A  Inn 
Lq}^  1  LU  1  ,  J  Ld  LU   Ul  1  .  1  UVt'C  r,    ^LUte  LCvj% 

Fairgrounds, Slate  Institute 

1  CO 

1  •to 

/OJ 

711 
/  1  1 

1  on 

1  CO 

7,0 

82 

172 

152 

2,684 

l7th  Ave. 
Library 

Tour 

Columbus  Publ ic  Scliools  / 
Central  Library 

33 

306 

412 

319 

353 

215 

290 

1,928 

Bus.&  Serv.  . 
Organ iza. 

To  urs ,  dcrron .  prac  t  i  - 
cal  experience. 

Rockwel  1 ,  Sea  rs ,  Oorden ,  She  ra  ton ,  An:e  r . 
Ed .  Pres s , Anier . Red  Cross , Grace  1  and 
Ctr.Hunt.Bank,Wn»S,Od'.of  Relators, 
Gen. Mo tors, Indus. Nucleonics ,Ohio 
Rol  1  Chr  1  <;t  Inn  Ti  fv      M     Oh  in 
Natl  Cols.ShowcuSo  Cnlq  A  Flrr 
Cols. Dispatch.WCOL.Lazdrus, Nation. 
Ins . Lee  l/ards  ,WTVfl ,!JNCI  ,Num. sm. bus . 

1  JO 

4  /  1 

/DO 

1  0  JO 

JDc 

1  ou 

no 

oJU 

u4 

/,449 

Tours, classes  .demons. 

2U0  classes,  pioqiam,,  tours 

140 

34> 

60 

206 

90 

55 

217 

100 

235 

ITT 

126 

2,598 

R.-crc3ticnal 
Organ iza. 


Aj  ernate  Physical 
Cduca.  Activities 

"I'll  lo-Grogan  [Joys'  Clubs, Capricanes 
Golden  8-Ball.lCC  Chalet  Ireland. 
Li  .don  Roller  Rink.Piketon  Lanes, 
Sk.i  tel  and, YMCA,YWCA, Sub-Aqua  tics. 

28 

50 

50 

70 

356 

623 

447 

275 

120 

85 

2,104 

Cultural 
Orqaniza. 

Touis, films, classes, 
Misc. presentations. 

Ohio  ]heater,Art  Gallery ,rorum, 
OSU. Studio  35, Theater  on  Continent, 
University  Theat^^r,  City  Tour. 

33 

231 

295 

570 

687 

659 

945 

166 

261 

371 

110 

280 

105 

117 

4,830 

Food 
Servi  ce 

Tours,cla3ses, prac- 
tical exDorinnro 

Anthony  Thomas, A  a  P,ing  Bear,Porden 
Test  Kitch. Burger  Chef, Burger  King, 
Cl inton. Bakery .Krispy  Kren:e,El  Adobe 
Jai  Lai , Cols. Sch. Food  Serv.Ctr. 

Frenrli  Mkf  ^^r^^(P,■i  V^'ncinr  1  'iRfl**n  Ml;  t" 
iicfiVvii  tir«L.fvicii'u,rviUMUi,i-iiiui.ii  mnl. 

MrDon.ild'*:  nifl  fhiirrh  IK    PaPa  Ann 

Df^fh  P»*nfl  Q;iiioro  Q.'if^i     ^fiHnn*c  Uh  i  fn 
r\u Lii  r  1  uu .  Ouiii:  J i:       i  v .  ,  o luiii^j  j  , nil  i  lu 

r.%c('lA   'JAfii'lftr*   n'^l"n»».i   lfr»»»'K  TrtfliiC 

son 

J  1  u 

to  1 

ATA 

\  J*i 

1  or 

- 

on 

JU 

1  no 
- 

"5  Q07 

J,oJ/ 

^rcnkljin  Co. 
Ci.'-eer  Ctrs. 

J ou rs.Cou rt  Visit s  

Court  Ms. Record's. Off. Hall  of  Jus. 

T05 

40 

171 

111 

427 

Intro. to  Car.'d.Proq. 

Fort  Haves,  Southeast 

45 

1866 

1.911 

U.S.fiOvnit. 

lours 

Rici^enbacker  AFB,Mt)fin  P.O. 

66 

154 

49/ 

n?o 

"T65 

150 

\bi 

20 

60 

89 

TOTALS 

4l4l 

6648| 

838] 

7653 

9664 

8917 

86f 

M63 

2371 

J376 

1363 

2683 

2243 

1294 

^9,767 

40 


J 


40  C 
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Columbus  area  radio 
ami  tclevio'n  stations  have 
turned  over  large  blocks 
of  their  broadcasting  time 
for  the  use  of  educators 
during;  the  tinie  schools 
arc  closed  because  of  the 
fuel  shortage. 

The  programs  are  de- 
signed to  keep  students  in 
touch  with  lessons  and  to 
supplement  the  instruc- 
tion  students  wUl  get  dur- 
ing weekly  c!ass  time  and 
at  other  times  they  meet 
with  their  teachers. 

Teachers  have  been  en- 
couragetl  to  follow  up  the 
daily  programs  with  their 
students  with  whatever 
drill  or  testing  they  find 
helpful.  The  stations  and 
educational  programs 
are: 

WBNS-TV 

Channel  10 
7:30  a«m.  Beginning  Read- 
ing —  Uons,  Tigers,  Dino- 
saurs 

7:4Si,m,  Remding'^  Rain* 
bows 

A:03  a.m.  Reading  ^  Sign* 
posts 

«:15  a,m.  Reading  —  Se- 
crets 

9:30  a.m.  Reading  —  Re- 
.  wards 

8:45  a.m.  Reading^  Pan- 
orama  and  Fiesta 

9:00  a.m.  Reading  —  Ka* 
teidoscope.  Images,  Galax- 
ies 

9:15  a.m.  Special  Educa- 
tion For  Baiic  Living  Skills 

9:30  a.m.  Fine  and  Per- 
forming Arts 

9:45  a.m.  Junior  High 
Grammar  and  Composition 

10:00  a.m.  General 
Science  and  A  tgebra 

10:15  a.m.  General  Math 
for  Secondary  Students 

10:30  a.m.  American  His- 
tory and  Government 

10:45  a.m.  Sen/or  High 
Grammar  and  Composition 

11:00  a.m.  World  History 
for  Secondary  Students 

r.:15  3.m.  to  11:30  a.m. 
Biology  and  Geometry 

WO.SU-TV 

CHANNaL34 

8:15  Short  Story  Showcase 
Sr.  Hi  —  English.  Reviews 
and  segments  of  Hamlet,- 
Much  Ado  Atxjut  Nothing, 
and  Othello. 

8:4$  Communit/Of  Uving 
Things  Jr.  Hi  —  Science. 
Ecology  dao  can  be  ana* 


tyzed  through  field  trips  and 
m  icrophc  to  graph  y. 

9:05  Scienc*  i>  Discover/  3 
—  Science.  Areas  of  as- 
tronomy, geology  and  ecolo* 
gy  for  tttird  graders, 

9:20  Wcnismith  Int.  — 
Language  Arts,  Language 
development  tt^rough  listen- 
ing, speaking,  reading  and 
writing. 

9:35  RtPPles  K-Pri  — 
Health.  Encounters  shown  to 
develop  a  child's  feelings, 
values  and  ability  to  cope. 

9:50 stepping  Into  Rhythm 
Pri  —  /Mus/Ci.  Rhythm,  sing- 
ing, movement  and  mvsical 
$  tylfs  for  children  to  develop 
preferences. 

10:05  Process  And  Proof  6 
5c/ence.  Investigation 
and  development  of  sotu* 
tions  to  the  problems  of 
conservation. 

10:25  Science  Is  Searching 
K«Pri  —  Science.  Discovery 
of  fossils,  dinosaurs,  the 
moon,  and  animal  eggs,  by 
kindergarten  and  first  grad- 
ers. 

10:40  Science  Room  Int  — 
Science.  Co.itent  based  cn 
ptyysics*  chemistry,  and 
earth  science  for  middle 
graders. 

11  :C0  Electric  Company  — 
Language  Arts.  Aimed  to- 
ward the  7'W  ve.ir  old  to 
develop  sounds,  reading  and 
spelling. 

11 :30  Sesame  Str^t^tan* 
guage  Arts.  Aim*ed  toward 
pre^school  and  primary 
grade  children  to  davelop 
sounds,  reading  and  spell- 
ing. 

12:30  G'Jten  Tag  Sec 
German:  An  enrichment 
course  of  conversational 
German,  for  first  year  Ger- 
man Students. 

12:45  SefMnc.  Inl-JrHi  — 
Physical  Education.  Physic 
cal  fitness  developed  in  your 
living  room. 

1 :00  Enioying  Art  2  —  Art. 
February  creative  art 
through  m,oroprints,  Valen- 
tine painting,  clay  and  a 
birthday  party. 

1:15  Exploring  Art  3  ^ 
Art,  Shape,  space,  line,  color 
and  sculpture  is  emptta- 
sized. 

l:30RippIes  K-Pri  (R)  — 
He^ilth.  Helping  o  child  de- 
velop values,  feelings  and 
ability  to  cope, 

1:45  Tygeo  Tyger  Int  — 
Language  Arts.  Creative 
wrif/ncy  skills  in  imagery, 
poetry,  drama,  limerick  and 
stories. 

2:00  RoomJStiCS  K-Pri  — 
Physical  Education.  Ptysit 
cal  fitnes'i  developed  in  your 
living  room. 

2:15  Stories"  of  Amepfca 
Pri  ^  Social  Studies.  Enter- 
taining and  informative  sto* 
rt  es  of  America 's  past. 


2:30  0!her  Families,  Other 
Friends  Int.  —  Social  Stud- 
ies. Field  trips  to  other 
families  around  the  world 

2:45  Self,  Inc.  Int-Jr  Hi  — 
Health.  QLjestion.  and  prct>- 
lems  that  will  hclP  tne  II  to 
13  year  old  during  physical 
and  social  changes. 

3:00  Miiltigan  Stew  — 
Health.  Fun  to  learn  activi- 
ties to  teacti  good  nutrition. 

3:30  Home  Room  —  Spe- 
cial nnessages  for  teachers 
relating  to  COETv  pro- 
grams and  other  Central 
Ohio  educational  informa- 
Jion. 

iK 

Radio 

'   WCBE  . 

90.5  r,M. 
9:00  Kdgn.-First  —  Lan- 
gua  ge  Arts  andMatti 

9:30  Second  Grade —  Lan- 
guage Arts  andMatt} 

10:00  a.m.  Third  Grade  — 
Language  Arts  and  Math 

10:30  Fourth  Grade  ~ 
Language  Arts  and  Math 

11:00  Fim  Grude  —  Lan- 
guage  Arts  and  Math 

11:30  Sixth  Gr^^de—  Lan- 
guage Arts  andM3*h 

THH  FOULOWItiG  PRO- 
GRA.MS  ARE  REPEATS  OF 
MORr>IINGLESSO.NS 

12:30  Kdgn.-First  —  Lan- 
guage Arts  and  Math 

1 :00  Second  Grade  —  Lan- 
guage Arts  ar^Math 

1:30  Third  Grade  —  lan- 
guage Arts  and  Math 

2:00  Fourth  Grade  —  Lan- 
guage Arts  and  Math 

2:30  Fifth  Grade  Lan- 
guage Arts  and  MBIh 

3:00  Sixth  Grade  —  Lan- 
guage Arts  tind  Mat.^i 

3:30  School  Without 
Schools  Announcements 


■.WBNS  ■• 

l4gOAM 
lO:90Fineand  Performing 
Arts 

10:15  Pnnciotesof  Democ- 
racy 

.  10:30  Ohio  History,  Gov- 
ernment ar<d  Geography 

10:45  World  Geography  for 
Secondary  Students 

11:C0  Junior  High  Gram- 
'  mar,Vocabutary#and  Liter- 
ature w 

11:30  German 

12:00  French 
.   12:30  Spanish 

1:00  Current  Issues  for 
Secondary  Students 

1:15  Scnioc  High  Gram- 
mar and  Usage 

1:45  to  2:00  Senior  High 
Literature 


Tips  To  Parent 


407 


Establish  a  daily  rouline  with 
your  cniltiren  during  the  **School 
Without  Schools"  pvo^rnm.  The  sched- 
ule can  be  flexible,  but  it  should 
include  regular  limes  (o  do  school 
work.  Don't  Jet  your  children  put  off 
school  work  until  evening. 

Listen  to  or  watch  some  of  "the" 
radio  and  TV  programs  with  your 
children  if  you  can. 

Read  the  special  'educational 
section  in  the  newspapers  ancl  encour- 
age your  child  to  do  some  activities  at 
his  or  her  leveL  — . 
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Columbus',  Its  Schools  Shut, 
■:.  Turns  to  Teaching  Over  TV 


NEW  YORK  TIKES 
2/7/77 


COLUMBUS.  Ohio.  rVo.  6-.\Vith  the 
public  and  parochial  i;chools  closed  here 
for  the  next  nionth  because  of  the  natural 
gas  shortage,  pupils  will  be  offered  in* 
struction  tomorrow  on  television  and 
radio,  in  newspaper  pages  and  university 
classes  aj:u,  for  Uie  hardy,  outdoor/;. 

Television  programs  such  as  ''Caplain 
Xan^iaroo**  a^-^d  'The  Price  Is  Right"  will 
be  canceled  for  fo»jr  hours  daily  on 
WBNS-TVVl^ie  Columbus  Dispatch  will 
print  two  pages  of  lessons  and  tests;  high 
>'chool  seniors  and  juniors  will  be  invited 
ta  Ohio  State  University,  and  city  rccrea- 
tion  aides  will  offer  such  coucses  «$  "out* 
door  survival.**,  ,  ; 

*'We  have  asked  for  a  creative  response 
to  keep  education  alive  for  the  duration/* 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  John  Ellis., 
said.  **rhe  commuiuty  response  h?s  over- 
•A'helmcd  us/*  -      •         .  *  • 

*  •  About  95.000  public  and  )  6.000  parochi- 
al school  pup:!s  were  affected  by  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Columbus  schools  on  Friday. 
Perhaps  70  percent  of  the  scliools  in  the 
state,  will  be  closed  for  varying  periods 
over  the  next  month  because  of  th2  gas 
sho.-tage.  But  no  other  city  has  been  as 
hard'hit  ?.%  Colu.mbus  and  none  has  re- 
ported such  a  bruad  range  of.  substitute 
educational  activity.         •  . 

The  entire  teaching  staff  has  been  en- 
coura;:ed  to  uie  ''any  creative  method 
they  can  fmd  to  maintnin  contact  with 
their  students.**  Dr.  Ellis  said. 

One  teacher  plans  to  u:>e'  her  catnper 
for  giving  reading  Jesfjons.  others  will 
tj:or  by  teleplione*.  some  have  planned 
s.-nal!  group  sessions  in  space  made  avail- 
able by  restaurants.  A  motel  has  offered 
s»x  rooms  for  use  by  the  public  ?.nd  paro- 
chial schools,  and  banks  have  offered  their 
conference  roo.ms.  ' 

••\Vc  Jiren'i  ^um;;  to  send  the  trjjnt 
officer  alter  ptopic  v*ho  don't  partici- 
pate/* Dr.  Ellis  said  in  an  open  letter 
to  parents.  ''We  don't  have  time  for  that. 
V/e  except  participation  and  sfrongly  en«» 
courage  i:^  but  you  arc  (1:^  real  loser 
L'  you  sit  on  the  sidelines.  V/c  also  expect 
good  discipline.  We  don't  have' time  to 
oeg  anyone  to  believe,  and  if  students 
cause  problems,  they  ;;^\\  be  quickly  ex- 
cluded/* 

•  The^buik  of  the  emergency  program, 
caliCd  ••School  Without  School/*  will  be 
t>n  television  and  radio.  The  television 
programming  is  fiojn  7:30  to  11:30  A.M.. 
beginning  v/ith  lessons  for  first  graders 
and  end;::g  with  biology  and 'geometry 


parochial  schools  for  free  time.  Mr»  D'An^ 
/gelo  said  had  he  insisledT.bn  "mandatory 
for  upper  dassesJ  Programs  on  w3NS  j  viewing/'  A  staUon  spokcsmarv  expliintd 
rad:o  and  on, other  commercial  and  cduca-  that  this  me«nt  that  teachers  would  fiv^ 


tional  stations  will  cover  the  hours  from 
then  until  3:30  P.M., 'the  normal  school 
closing  time." — -  »  ■'. "  *>  * 
Students  at  each  grade  Ijvel  will  check 
newspapers  for  listings  o^  the  pro;;ram$ 
intended  for  their  respective  2gc  groups. 
For  example,  the  S:15  A.M.  Monday  pro- 
gram  of  15  mii.^les*  du::  on  \%  Hsted  as 
••Readjng  Secrets/*  Secrets  is  ihe  name 
of  the  text  used  by  third  graders.  "  . 
\  School  officials  are  stressing  that  the 
inzention  is  to  maintain  pace  Avith  funda- 
ment.'ils.  Educational  television  stations 
operated  by  the  school  board  and  Ohio 
State  University  will  supplement  these 
basics  with  enrichment  programs. 
J  j\bout  v20^ persons  will  participate  in* 
the  television  programs,  comprising  Lhe 
personnel  needed  in  front  of  the  cameras 
as  well  as  those  behind  the  scenes. 

"What  is  unique  is  when  commercial 
television  offers  four  hours  a  day  of  free 
time."  Dr.  Ellis  said.  The  co:nmuniiy*s 
two  other  commercial  stations  have  also 
offered  two  or  three  hours,  he  comment- 
ed, but  there,  arc  :;o  f;rm  plans  now  to 
use  this  time. 

;       '     Free  TV  Time  offered  * 


tests  to  students  and  check  at  leut  one 
day  each  week  that  television  assign* 
.ments  were  beinx  carried  out 
»  Thirty-seven  of  Columbus's  1S7  schools 
that  use  sources  cf  enerjry  other  than 
natural  gas  will  remain  ^:p2n  for  once-v 
week  meetings  of  teachers  ^iDd  students. 
Students  will  be  assignments  and  to  go 
over  material  taught  on  television. 

Ohio  State.  University,  which  has  wore 
than  50,000  students,  remaint  opem  be- 
cause  it  uses  alternative  sources  of  ener* 
gy.  University  officials  are  inviting 
Columbus  high  school  juniors  and  seniors 
to  attend  classes  on  a  seats-available 
basis.  They  are  aho  opening  libraries  on 
the  campus  to  high  school  students. 

Hecreation  Courses 

Thr  city's  Mayor.  Tom  Moody,  has  di- 
rected recreation  cff.'cials  to  work  wnh 
the  school  system  in  devising  a  variety 
of  short  courses  and  field  trips.  Tomor- 
row, such  courses  as  "outdoor  survivial,** 
•'nature  study  and  interpretation'*  and 
'•forestry  and  arboriculture"  will  beg:n. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  is  donating 
two-page  daily  section  containing  lessons, 
printed  assignments,  tests  and  other  h* 
formation  prepared  by  the  State  Educa- 


He  said  that  on  Jan.  26.  when  the  ihcr-  ticn  Depanment. 
mometcr  was  hovering  at  10  below  zero,  j    Battellc  Memorial  Institute,  the  Inter- 
tiov.  James  A.  Rhodes  declared  a  crisis !  national   research   organization  whose 


f.nd  the  closing  of  the  schools  appeared 
imminent,  he  receded  a  call  from  Eygcne 
D'Angcto.  general  manager  of  \V3NS-TV, 
the  local  CBS  affiliate,  offering  free  time 
in  the  event  of  closings.  Dr.  Ellis  ai.d 
a  dozen  school  officials  began  planning 
with  the  station's  personnel  tiie  same  day. 

?.tr.  D'Angelo  said  the  station's  esiimied 
tii'»  loss  for  time  turned  o\cr  to  the 
schools  would  be  about  SI 00.000.  This 
results  from  lost  network  revenue, 
scrapping  of  commercial  produ 
loss  of  new  advertisers. 


headquarters  arc  here,  is  offering  its  staff 
of  scientists  for  lectures  to  high  school 
students.  Battelle  is  involved  in  varied 
research,  including  coal  gasification 
studies  and  energy  conservation. 

Dr.  Ellis  expects  a  side  benefit  accruing 
to  adults. 

•*Most  adults  do  rot  know  what  hap- 
pens in  schools/!  he  laid.  "Parents  don't 

h  or 
excellent 
 what 

is  beirg  (aught.  And  it  will  help  parents 


r  10  me  m  scnoois. .  ne  iaic.  "farenis  a 
)00.  This  Uif'Ow  how  we  teach  reading,  math 
nue.  the; English.  This  will  provide  an  excel 
tion  and  ,  opportunity  for  parents  to  know  v 


In  negotiatmg  with,  the  public  and  *  learn  how  to  help  their  students/ 
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a!  Asssmfelj  Oils 
Fends  For  Field  T: 


The  Ohio  Gc-neral  Assembly  over- 
whelminsjy  parsed  legislation 'thurs- 
f?ay  aimed  51  Aloving  Columbus  edu- 
caiton  officials  to  use  S4ol.650  in 
federal  funds  to  provide  field  trips  for 
students  while  city  schools  are  closed. 

The  assembly's  action  came  when 
the  Ohio  Senate  approved  the  legisla- 
tion  (House  BiU  176)  Thursday  by  a 
vote.  The  House  passed  the  biU 
last  week. 

THE  E.MERGENCY  Bia  was  for- 
warded to  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes,  who 
said  he  will  sign  it 

State  Sen.  Robert  O'Shaughnessy. 
u-Columbus.  a  sponsor  of  the  measure 
said  the  bill  will  allow  local  school 
officials  to  waive  lengthy  reporting 
regulations  required  bv  the  U.S.  De- 

We£e  m°E\v?"'^''  ^'^'^^^ 

The  HEW  funds  wiU  be  used  to 
provide  trips  to  museums,  government 
buildmgs.  Ohio  Historical  Socieiv,  Co- 
lianbus  Zoo  and  other  cultural  and 
Ij^cstiona!  facUitfes,  O'Shaughnessy 

FROM  5,000  76  10.000  Columbus 
students  will  participate  in  the  fjeld^ 
trip  program.  The  funds  wiU  be  used  to 
hire  100  COTA  buses  and  pay  for 
admission  tickets  to  educational  facili- 

t2CS. 

Tvventy-two  Columbus  recreation 
centers,  scttlcrnont  houses,  VMC-\s 
and  churches  will  participate  in  the 
program. 

In  other  legislative  action,  the 
Senate  passed  le-islation  (House  Bill 
IW)  that  would  allow  officials  of  sta^e 
mental  hospiials  an  additio.-^-*!  55^ 
months  to  review  the  condiitons  o7 
mental  patients. 

VSDER  X  LUV  enacted  b.si  April 
mental  patient^;  could  demand  to  be 
released  from  state  hospitals  Tuesday 
u  -examinations  into  their  mental 
ccmpetenee  have  not  yet  be-ii  re- 
viewed. 


Ftps 

The  1976  law  required  mental 
condition  reviews  to  be  made  on  all 
patients  in  state  hospitals  by  Feb.  2"> 
Sen.  John  T.  McCorm.ack  "d- 
Euclid.  a  sponsor  of  the  measure.  * 

But  hospital  officials  have  found  the 
deadhne  impossible  to  meet.  McCor- 
mack  explained.  Without  passage  of 
the  emergency  bill.  McComiack  added, 
the  state  would  be  forced  to  release 
thousands  of  mental  patients  if  the 
p:<tlcnts  requested  to  be  freed  from 
state  facilities. 

MEANWHILE.  THE  HOUSE  passed 
a  bill  allowing  the  State  Controinn« 
Board  ?o  require  certain  state  agencies 
Fu.n?"^'"  "^«r.ey  to  the  Emergency 

The  seven-me.mber  board  fears 
there  will  not  be  enough  cash  in  the 
emergency  fund  to  pay  for  disaster 
reltcf  programs  undertaken  in  the 
wcKe  of  recent  blizzards  and  severely 
cold  weather. 

The  legislation  (House  Bill  186) 
passed  by  an  85-0  vote.  It  wUl  now  be 
considered  by  the  Senate. 
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IJyPATiaCIAKKKN- 
News  IMitur 
Thf  (loois  suiinjj  i^hul  on  most  schuois  in 
Columl)!)':  hist  wcckfiid,  not  to  o|»c'n  ;i[:ain 
until  at  least  Monday,  ^fa^.  7. 

Bill  wliile  the  traditional  concept  of 
school  was  left  behind  "School  Without 
Schools.**— as  IheColunihti .  Ptihlic  Scliools 
diibhcd  their  sul).^fitute  pi  ograni -opened 
on  Mor.day  in  movie  thcatei^,  fire  houvc*., 
piivatcf  homes  and  bank  lobbies.  Tarochi;.! 
school  classes  woiv  housed  in  much  tlie 
same  kinds  of  facilities,  wliilo  also  usinj^ 
rccloiy  and  convent  space  where  possible. 

On  Friday.  Feb.  11,  Dr.  .bhn  Kllis. 
supcrinlcndent  of  Columbus  public  schools, 
and  Father  David  Sfjiohan,  supei  inlcndcul 
of  the  diocese's  school.^,  held  a  joint  press- 
conference  duriniJ  which  they  bestowed 
uell-dcscn*cd  accolades  upon  one  another. 

I-JI.M.S  sriacSSKD  that  the  two  r.y!:toms 
"enjoy  true  cooperation/'  and  called  upon 
the  entire  coninuiUity  to  rally  behind  "ihis 
jdinl  effort  of  community  learning.'* 

I>o!h  .seho{d  .systems,  are  v.'(»rkini;  on 
<phl  class  or  split-day  schcdislfs  Sonu* 
classes  niect  formally  with  Icarhcis  ont-e 
or  luice  a  week,  while  otheis  |',alhei  al  a 
centred  Jccation  once  a  week  to  [{et 
assignments  and  turn  in  coujpleted 
l;ome'Aork. 

nACIvGKOUND  ON  CLOSINGS 
•JhouKh  there  was  speculation  that  the 
Columbas  public  schools  would  probably 
luivc  to  close  in  February  for  a  period  of 
lime»  final  word  was  not  i;iven  the  system 
until  Jan.  20.  at  which  lime  Dr.  Isllis  was 
inforKied  that  an  B3  peicent  cur- 
tailment" would     into  effect  I'Vbruary  L 
It  came  as  "st:i[|f;ei  ing  news,*'  aceoi  din<^ 
to  Father  Sorolian,  when  Columbia  Gas  of 
ij'  rmed  him  en  Friday,  Feb.  28  that 
PR|P":hi:d  sc1io(j1?  would  also  be  cur- 


COLli.MBrS  DIOCFSAN  schools  and 
church-related  facilitu's  had  vohyitarily 
conserved  for  the  past  two  years— 
keepin{>  thermostats  at  C3  at  all  times.  All 
i;as  within  the  system  was  pooled,  and 
sehoob  weic  well  within  their  allotment. 
However.  Columbia  Gas,  labeling  the 
dwinrllinc  r.as  supply  in  Columbus  u  "fuel 
crisis,*'  dictated  that  the  Columbus 
ptirocliial  schools  would  be  allowed  only 
mai!itcnance  level  heat  of  dff,iees. 

A  plan  to  use  five  Colund>us  Ctithgjic  hi(jh 
school  buildmgs  as  feeder  schools  fell  on 
Monday,  Jan  M  when  thcc  school  office 
received  word  they  nuist  also  close.  But,  as 
Father  Scrolian  pointed  out,  *'\Vlien  it'.*;  put 
to  y(»u  th.'it  you  are  depriving',  residential 
usei:>  of  ([D^  by  stayinf^  open,  you  have  no 
choice  anywav." 

TV  CLASSES 

When  the  jiublic  .schools  announced  their 
closing;  WHNS-TV  (Chan.  10)  stepped 
foilh  with  an  offer  of  air  time.  Followini; 
Iheir  lead,  the  PH.S  station,  WO.SU-TV 
iChan,  :M)  aiui  the  two  other  c(  uHncicial 
'I"V  slalions.  WCMtl  (Chan.  -1)  and  WTVN 
(Chan.G*  offeied  free  IcaniiniJ  time  to  l;<»th 
l>ublie  and  parochial  .scIhkjIs.  The  public 
school's  own  radid  station.  WCinc.  had 
already  made  |)Ians  to  step-up  activity  and 
WHN.S  radio  volunteered  more  time. 

i)SK  CONCHI'  l'IC  parochial  school  TV 
program  [!ol  off  the  jjround  just  this 
Wednesday  on  WTVN-TV  (Chan.  G). 
Diocesan  school  personnel  and  the  Dio- 
cesan  Television- Hadio  Service  office, 
under  pioducer  Father  Totu  I^trley.  are 
airinf.  a  live'daily  ndipjous  education  pro- 
Ip  am.  "Soniclhinp,  Special."  for  one  hour 
Mondays  throuf;h  I'Vidays.  until  Feb.  25.  A 
story  about  the  pi-o/jra'm  appears  in  the 
tclevisioti-radio  cohunn  on  (»ai;e  IG  of  (his 
week's  issue  of  The  Catholic  Tinu's, 


COMMUNITY  SUPPORT 

Drs.  Kllis  and  Sorohan  Iwvc  expressed 
deep  gratitude  for  the  generosity  of  the 
community  in  openint;  homes  and 
establishments  for  public  use. 

The  diocesan  school  office  reports  that 
besides  asing  parish  rectories  and  con- 
vent s.  some  chisses  ^^'^  hi  more  ingenious 
settings. 

Watterson  high  school  is  mceUng  in  the 
twin  theaters  at  Graccland  Cinema; 
Heynuldsbuig  St.  Puis  is  using  Messiah 
hutheiun  church.  St.  Andrew's  i  Battclle 
and  I'tiverside  Hospital;  Wehrlchigh  school 
is  using  Indian  ?dound  recreation  center 
and  Our  l-;idy  of  I'eipetual  Help  is  in  the 
Grove  City  K  of  C  Hall.  , 

KACII  rul\ClFAI.  is  making  bus 
arrangement.';  where  feasible,  but  when  a 
school  is  spread  out  in  several  facilities, 
such  transportation  becomes  an  im- 
possibility. hV  iiLstancc,  Woslcrvillc  St. 
i'aul  is  using  five  locations,  including  the 
Fire  House,  Hub,  Fedei'al  and  private 
homci:. 

I'  urther  indication  of  connnunily  support 
comes  from  businesses  and  industries,  city 
and  st.ite  governiiient  which  are  opening 
Iheir  facilities  for  field  trips— to  further 
implement  the  learning  process. 
OUTSIDE  rUANKLlN  COUNTY 

Several  out  of  town  schools  are  also 
adapting  to  different  teaching  facilities. 

Delaware  St.  Mary  is  using  Ohio 
Wesleyan  Univei^ity  buildings  and  has  two 
hours  of  radio  time  each  evening.  Wellston 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  is  in  four  rooms  in  the 
public  school.  Portsmouth  Catholic 
elementary  is  meeting  in  its  one  buihiing 
which  heats  with  oik  Undon  St.  Patrick  is 
using  (he  public  school  building  facilities 
while  Dover  St.  Joseph  lias  alternate  fuel, 
and  is  inaintaininc  classes  as  usual. 


CHILD  CARE 

United  Way  agencies  in  Columbus  have 
established  a  series  of  centers  to  help 
working  parents  duiing  Iho  crisis. 

THK  DIOCFSAN  CATHOLIC  Social 
Sei-vicc  department  (a  U\Y  agency)  opened 
a  developmental  center  for  children  from 
kindergarten  through  sixth  grade  at  St. 
Aloysius  Family  Service  Center,  3r» 
Midland  Ave,  on  Columbus's  Wcstside. 
Inc  Center  operates  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  Monday  through  h>iday.  with  a 
regular  hot  school  lunch  served  dady. 
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Carl  Brauaer,  director  o£  Ihc  Family 
Sor\  :ce  Cenler.  is  coordinator  of  the  new 
program,  assisted  by  Joyce  Rodgers. 
Volunteer  teachers  conduct  education 
programs  and  enrichment  activities 
throughout  the  day. 

The  program  is  open  to  all  public  and 
parochial  school  children  throughout 
Franklin  County,  and  can  serve  up  lo.200 
children.  To  register  call  Catholic  Social 
Ser\Mce  at  221-5S91,  e.xt.  20. 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAMS 

With  unemployment  growing  daily  as  a 
result  of  office  and  industry  closings. 
United  Way  of  Columbus  has  established 
four  Food  Stamp  centers  where  those  who 
qualify  can  apply  for  and  pick  up  stam.ps. 

United  Way  s  Jim  Sanders  said  th;U  this  . 


pro^j;;-:i:n  provides  a  slcc-dy  How  of  fotnl 
instoao  o:  makini;  fun»iJics  dependent  of 
food  centers.  He  did  slress.  however,  that 
food  donations  arc  slill  being  received 
since  they  can  tide  over  families  until  they 
get  on  the  Food  Slamp  prot^rum. 

The  program  is  operating  in  four  areas  of 
Columbus:  North~n35  Cleveland  Ave. 
East— Teamsters  Hall,  555  E,  Rich  St.; 
South— Local 37i) at  1571  Parso:is  Ave.;  and 
West— St.  Aloysius  Family  Service  Center, 
35  Midland. 

For  these  unsure  of  their  eligibility,  call 
the  State  Welfare  Department  toll-free 
hotline:  1-800-2S2-UOO. 

EMERGENCY  ASSISTANX^E  ; 
An  emergency  assistance  program  is 
also  operating  at  St.  Aloysius  where  those 
whose  utilities  have  been  shut  o»f.  or  who 
face  eviction,  may  apply  for  immediate 
^assistance  v/ith  the  Welfare  Department 


Fatltcr  Dn\  id  Sorohati  and  Dr.  John  IC: 
shared  cffi.rt  of  th<'  Columtui  parochial  j 
duriiij;  :hc  achxAA  clo^iniis  mandated  h 


lU  met  with  the  press  la.st  Friday  ti>  :^nnounce  the 
2nd  public  schools  ia  in.iintair.tng  sour.d  education 
\  the  fad  crisis. 
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Doing  a"  half-hour  radio 
program  may  sound  simple 
but  for  a  veteran  teacher  it 
is  much  more  difficult  than 
scending  a  day  m  the 
classroom. 

Calnerine  Wiley,  a  third 
grade  teacher  at  Duxberry 
Park  Elementary,  is  of\e  of 
three  teachers  on  a  team 
presenting  the  VVC35-F,M 
radio  program  for  third 
gracers.  broadcas:  at  10 
a.m.  ar.d  1:30  p.m.  daily, 
curing  tne  School  Without 
Schools  session. 

•■ifs  Quite  challenging/' 
said  V/iiOy,  v;ho  has  taught 
for  33  years.  "iVost  people 
don't  realize  how  much 
v/crk  i:  is  :c  do  a  hatf-hour 
segment.  Ycu  have  to  set 
up  interesiina  action,  with- 
out the  use  of  visual  aids." 


Particularly  complicated, 
Wiley  noted,  is  tr/mg  to  ex- 
plain certain  math  con- 
cepts, such  as  carrying, 
over  the  radio.  You  can't 
just  walk  over  to  the  black- 
board. You  have  to  do  it  all 
with  words. 

Wiley's  team  of  three 
teachers  is  tne  only  all- 
black  team  on  the  WC3E 
programs.  She  worKS  with 
Elaine  Bell,  a  third  grade 
teachtir  at  Cassady 
clem*  itary  and  George 
Goodrich,  a  thifd  grade 
teacher  a;  Scicto  Trails 
Elementary. 

The  hai;-hour  program 
covers  language  arts, 
mathematics  and  scclal 
studies  and  :s  usually  set 
around  a  theme,  such  as 
the  CO  id  v/eather.  The  team 


has  introduced  material 
ab-out  noteworthy  blacks 
such  as  Matthew  Henson.  a 
black  explorer  who  was  the 
first  parson,  other  than  the 
Eskimos,  to  reach  the 
North  Pole,  and  Benjamin 
Banneker.  a  free  black  who 
was  tr.e  first  person  to 
make  a  clock  in  America 
and  the  surveyor  who  laid 
ou:  the  city  of  Washinqtcn 
D.C.  •  . 

Wiley  said  the  qrcup 
works  daily  from  8:35  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  to  prea^a  tnelr 
half-hour  scripts.  All  three 
participate  in  each  scrip: 
trying  to  interweave  the  m- 
formation  to  make  it  i.*^- 
teresting  and  conver- 
sational. 


How  do  thoy  knov/  thw-re 
is  anyone  cu:  there  listen- 
ing? 

Wiley  said  they  havo 
asked  the  students  to* 
v/fjte  in  and  have  got'.en  a 
number  of  responses.  One 
student,  responding  to  a 
raQuvs:  to  v/rito  sentences 
ooginning  v/ith  '.'For- 
tunately" and  Unfor- 
tuna'.ely"  wrcte: 

"Unfortunately,  v;e  didn't 
have  school  and  we  missed 
our  V'alontina's  Party: 

"But  fcrtuwa'.ely.  L.didn't 
have  :o  v.  rite  ou:  all  -those 
dumb  names  to  send 
valentines  to."   


V 
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AT  rOrlT  HAVES  -  One  of  x^.o  fcisgest  oU 
forts  in  tormj  of  tdi^chor  hourf>  Curing  th^ 
School  Wl'.houl  Cchool*  program  has  gone 
Into  thd  rac^io  and  V/  progrsmmir^.  Th& 
teachers  Are  ujing  tne  Pe»r«ormin,  Aria  fac- 
iliUes  at  Fort  Hayes  Career  Center  to  prf- 


pard  tor  the  td'idvislon  prcyram*.  Pictured 
hore  are.  left  to  right,  Sdwina  Sradley.  Pro- 
jocl  Care  Coordinator,  Cutr/  ftich.  Second 
Avenue  School  and  Mary  Ann  Ponzone, 
reaaing  specialist 
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nils  to  iaks  top  U.S.  educalion  posi  ■  •■- 


,  Superintendent  John  Ellis  has 
announced  he  will  be  leaving  Co- 
lumbus to  take  a  top  job  in  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education. 
Here  is  the  complete  text  of  \vs 
statem<-nt  issued  on  February  17. 

''I  have  been  asked  to  accept  the 
posizion  of  Deputy  Executive  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  the  Unit- 
ed Scares  vOffice  of  Education.  It  is 
an  iniportaiu  post  in  which  one  can 
contribute  to  education  throughout 
the  entire  nation.  After  agonizing 
reflection.  I  have  deciced  to.  accept 
the  risks  and  the  challen^res  of  the 
new  position. 

"The  Comniissioner  of  Educa- 
tion-desij:n.:re.  Dr.  Ernest  Boyer, 
form;:r  Chraceilor.  Sta^e  University 
of  Xew  York,  is  a  brilliant  educator 
uith  outstanding  human  qualities! 
I  am  looking  forward  to  work-^n^^ 
withhin:.  " 

"I  did  not  seek  a  position  in 
V.ns!ii:ic:on.  r.or  did  1  cxoec-t  one. 
Coluini;.:^  is  a  beautiful  city,  a:yj 
my  ::tn:::y  a:v.l  I  !>avc  thorm^J-Jv 
enjoyed  living:  here  and  working 
ht-rc.  The  coop^^ration  and  frieiuiht 
ness  we  find  in  Columbus  make  us 
fee!  ri^hc  at  home 


is.  there  .ore,  wiih  dpep  regret 
that  I  con.sidvr  leaving  the  commun- 
ity. There  is  no  good  time  to  lea'.e 
one  set  of  respo.nsibilities  and  begin 
another.  This  time  i.^  no  exceprion, 
**One  of  niy  mo.st  important  con- 
sidenitions  was  whether  I  would  iie 
unfair  to  the  Columbus  scl!oaL>  hv 
leaving   now.    There   were  ina»'ov 
proh!i^i-s  when  I  c:::r.e  to  the  dis-. 
trict.   Many   v.cre  .<oivc-d.  ot:u'^^ 
de'oiuped.  and  sr^nie  remain,  l-i* 
nanc^  ar.d  the  dc^eL:^egation  cour: 
case  are  the  two  nujst  nivssini;  mat- 
ters ti:at  need  resolution  now.  I 
have  confidence  tr.at  che  comm.uni- 
ty  v.ill  hancile  thc^-e  issues  in  an 


**The  Eoiurd  of  Education  will 
have  an  opportunity  to.,  appoint 
another  Superintendent  wHoi^e  ten- 
ure can  extend  through  the  next 
critical  period.  I  v/ill  work  with  the 
Board  of  Education  to  establish  a^ 
depai'ting  date  that  maintains  pro-' 
gress.  The  offer,  of  course,  is  .,ub. 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commi>.=;ion  in  Washington  and 
the  Columbus  Board  of  Education. 
I  hav*^  complete  confidence  in  the 
Columbus  staff  and  the  teamwork 
that  has  been  established.  We  are 
bles.'^i'd  with  l.-rge  numbers  of  com- 
petent and  dediCcUed  peoi)!t'^. 

*i  express  my  deep  ai>preciation 
to  the  Columi'us  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  admmistraiors,  teachers, 
staff  and  .s'.i.v'.-iks  of  the  Colirmbus 
Pubhc  S\-h.n,U  and  to  the  citizens 
of  Colun:!r.ia  .''^r  the  jn-ivilege  of 
workii^s  you.  The  coon,- ration 
ha<  !)eer.  outstni:ding.  and  I  shall 
always  remember  v:\th  deep  affec- 
tion t!:ib  t)Oaui:ful  community  and 
its  v/onderfu!  prople/ 


Hard  work,  creatfvity 

Th.or?  wero  skeptics  wh.o  said 
it  couldn't  b(»  done.  They  asked 
how  96.700  chi!di-:m  could  go  to 
.^^chooi  !n  on!y  33  huildmgs.  T!iey 
argued  ihnt  bus  schedules 
couldn't  be  worked  out,  tliat 
teachers  v/ouldn't  be  able  to 
niamirun  contact  with  pupils, 
that  Parents  wouldn't  do  their 
part,  andi  that  attendance  would 
p'ung.r  Ti:e  skeptics  uere  wrong. 
Ilard  work,  creativity  atid  un- 
precedented  cooperation  by  ev- 
eiy  segment  of  the  community 
keeping  learning  alive  in  Colum- 
bus  despite  the  fact  that  150. 
^   >  are  closed  for  a  montl: 


keeps  learning  alive  in  Columbus 

due  to  the  naturai  g.s  shortage.  tion  of  the  .ccivities  that  have 

Piccured  here  and  on  the  haek  focused  nation-wide  attennon  on 

page  of  au.s  issue  are  a  cross-sec-  Columbus  Schools. 
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Bus  ddvers  ars  'unsung  heroes'  in  School  ¥/ilIioul  Schools 


"Ti\e  bus  drivers  have  been  making  tb.e  whole 
system  possible/'  according  to  Saiiy  Arnold,  trans- 
portation Jjupervisor,  v/ho  has  been  in  radio  contact 
vdth  drivers  from  the  School  Without  Schools 
Operation  Center  at  270  East  State  Street.  '*The 
crivors  have  gone  out  of  their  way'*  to  complete 
r£fgi;Iar  school-to-school  n:ns,  plus  running  noigh- 
horhood  routes  and  field  trips  to  about  150  new 
sites,  she  said. 

During  the  School  Without  Schools  progx'am, 
about  180  buses  have  been  running  almost  con- 
stantly from  7:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p,ni.  each  day. 
Many  of  the  bus  drivers  have  never  been  to  some 
of  th4  schools  and  while  ti^ere  have  been  a  few 
momentarily  lost  drivers,  rhey  have  met  all  of  the 
schedules  \\i:h  a  minimum  number  of  late  buses, 
Arnold  said. 

By  the  end  of  the  firsi  v/eek,  niore  than  90'c  of 
the  schools  had  called  the  Operation  Center  for 
field  trip  transportation.  Some  bus  drivers  have 
been  v/orking  v.-ithoiu  a  lunch  break,  running  a  reg- 
ular bus  rouie  and  two  fi:»id  tri[>s  in  one  day.'' 
Thtr?e  bus  drivers  have  made  a  lot  of  sacrifices  so 
that  the  cluldren  in  Columbus  can  continue^ their 
education,'*  Arnold  added. 

The  transportation  problem  v.-as  given  a  big. 
boost  vrhen  Columbus  City  Council  approved  a 
•S25,000  r;rant  making  about  40  COTA  buses  avail- 
able for  field  trips.  Within  one  day  of  recei\'mg  the 


badly  needed  bus  sen-ice,  more  than  GO  j^ercent  of 
the  seats  for-  the  ten-day  period  had  already  been 
booked. 

Each  principal  has  a  com.plete  listing  of  field  trip 
opportunities  aiid  requests  must  be  placed  through 
the  principals  office.  Mo^t  City  of  Columbus  toiTrs 
and  recreation  centers  have  been  heavily  booked, 
but  many  classes  offered  by  the  City  and  by  Ohio 
State  Universit\-  are  stil!  available.  Som*e  afternoon 
times  are  open  for  COSI,  the  Ohio  Historical  So- 
ciety and  the  Columbus  Zoo.  All  requests  must  be 
scheduled  by  4  p.m.,  two  days  prior  to  the  field 
,trip  date. 


Tsachers  find  new  y/ays  to  maintain  pupil  contact 
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Wlien  School  Without  Schools 
was  s:ill  on  the  drav/ing  board, 
planrer?  apved  to  keep  ailministra- 
tive  '-red  tape"  at  a  mitiimum  and 
to  pia'.e  the  highest  j>rior:ty  on 
}^c-ipi:rc  leaohtrs  maintain  daiiy  cc:i- 
tac:  v.-:h  their  students.  Mt.wy 
r  noc-'s,  e-pecialiy  at  the  ciunon- 
inry  hr;ve  be-n  ai>lr  to  acfonv 
plL-h  -.hU  by  simply  rclocatin^-in 
pr:\riV>  hony.s,  ch^:rch->,  bu.slnes.-^-^^, 
l:cr:iriei,  reo:\-;i::c$n  ct^nters.  ajid 
Cither  .:c:j-sch<^ol  faciiities. 

Many  other  tvachers  have  come 
ur  v.ith  some  veiy  unusual  v.-ays  to 
maintain  da;ly  contact  v/ith  pupils. 
Here  are  a  fev.-  examples: 

Elaine  McCormick,  Siarlirig  Ju- 
nior High  teacher,  put  *'IIave  Niath, 
Wii!  'i ravel"  si^TiS  on  her  car  and 
drove  around  the  neighborhood  of- 
f^rinr;  curb-side  lessons.  She  stays  in 
contact  v/ith  StarlingV  relocated 
ce  at  West  High  School  using  a 


mdio  converter  ".nbialled  in  hc^r  car 
for  the  duration.  Carrying  text- 
boplcs  and  e:<tra  pir.ciice  shes^ts  on 
her  tutcrin^f*  exp#::!ition.  she  h.^is 
found  gDo.i  r3.^poritc  from  many  of 
:wT  180  stv.denis  v.'ho  nued  persona! 
h(tlp. 

©  TeacJiers  at  Yorktov.m  Junior 
H:gh  are  u  inj:  a  telephone  hot  line 
operates  by  tiie  .=:udont  council. 
Sti-detiic*  ;.ho  v.'i^h  to  coP.tact 
teaciuv-  ab.xit  lessvi^s  can  ca!!  tho 
hnc.  Tvuciier.^  arc  also  asking  stu- 
dent  council  members  to  relay  in- 
form.ation  about  fieid  Irips  and  oth- 
er learning  activities. 

«  Mifflin's  Homework  Hotline, 
which  v.ent  into  operation  la^st  fall 
and  attracted  nationwide  attention, 
is  proving  to  be  a  \aluaiile  hnk  be- 
tv/fon  teachers  and  pupils.  A  throe- 
mi.'iute  n^corded  message  is  packed 
with  :nfor!V.:icion  about  tran<;porta- 
tion,  field  trips,  basketbaii  games 


grade  cards,  media  schedules  and 
assignments. 

^  .Margery  Morris  is  making  visits 
to  the  homes  of  each  of  her  6,0 
Indian  Spri.-igs  kindergartners. 

'^Heth  Sherrod,  pri.mary  EMR 
teacher  at  l  airmoor,  has  scheduled 
each  of  hor  students  for  a  15-min- 
nr^  telephone  If  s-on  evciy  day.  She 
use^  a  variety  of  tochn.iques  during 
tho  phDne  se.ssions,  sometimes  ask- 
ing the  children  to  read,  have*  a 
spelling  check  or  a  question  and 
answer  period. 

«^Imogene  Nielsen,  Sourii-High 
g;n'dance  counselor,  is  tutoring  fwe 
foreiim  students  daily  in  the  home 
of  one  of  the  students.  Wlien  she/ 
difjovered  t!:at  none  of  the  five  had' 
ever  visited  pcint.^  of  mtert-r^t  in 
dovviitown  Columbus,  she  arranged 
for  a  tour  of  the  State  Hous^  ar^d 
City  Hall. 
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Daily  bulletins 
aired  by  WCBE 

School  Without  Schools  ;ui- 
-  nouncements  are  being  aired  at 
3:30  p.m.  daily  over  WCBE  Radio 
(90.5  on  the  FM  dial).  Since  this  is 
the  only  channel  of  immediate 
communication  \vich  all  employees, 
staff  members  are  urged  to  listen 
during  this  period  of  crisis. 

Classified  payroll 
schedule  revised 

With  all  schools  closed  for 
"spring  break/'  February  28 
through  March  4,  the  payroll  sched- 
ule for  dassified  personnel  has  been 
revised.  Checks  will  be  available  on 
ilarch  2  at  the  Education  Center, 
270  E.I  State  Street,  or  celivered^o 
regular' locations  on  March  7. 

Columbus  Plan 
process  delayed  ' 

The  fuel  crisis  has  caused  a  delay 
in  the  annual  Coiumbus  Plan  re- 
*crai:ment  drive.  The  first  day  for 
accepting   applications  has  been 
moved  from  March  1  to  March  14. 

According  to  Non-ai  Goss,  direc- 
tor of  pupil  personnel,  Columbus 
^^'^^^s^'Jn?. in i strati ve  manuals  for  rhe 
1977-73  ::chooI  year  will  he  distnb- 
uted  af:*?r  regular  school  resumei 
on  March  7.  Application  forms  will 
be  available  for  students  and  par- 
ents ia  e;.ch  school  office  on  Ma»-ch 
14,h3sai.:. 


Meet  the  president^ 

Cuslodians  hold  lonely  vigil  in  smpiy 
schools,  preventing  fresze-ups 


Ir\in  Witcher,  head  custodian  at 
Valley  Forge  Ele:T:entar>-  School,  is 
president  Oi*  OAPSE  Chapter  5S0.  rep- 
resenting  about  164  head  custodians  in 
Columbus  Public  Schools.  His  experi- 
ences  during  the  current  shut.down  are 
typical  of  the  hard  work  and  concern 
being  displayed  by  custodians  all  over 
the  city. 

Wltcher  spends  his  cay  going  from 
one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other, 
making  checks  to  see  that  water  is  cir- 
culating  and  monitoring  room  temper- 
atures to  prevent  damaging  freeze-ups. 

**It*s  like  a  grave  yard  here.  This  is  a 
place  where  you're  used  to  hearing 
voices  ali  the  time."  V.itcher  said! 
*'Now  it*s  like  a  ghost  to.vn." 

In  addition  to  guarding  the  build- 
ing. Forest  Park's  custodian  said.  '^Ve 
had  a  lot  of  sncv  to  :nove  and  our 
plow  was  broken  down."  Tiiose  kinds 
of  frustrations  were  shared  by  many 
other  school  custodians,  but  everyone 
pitched  in  to  do  battle  with  the  worst 
winter  of  the  centur:/  and  came  up 
v,i::ners. 

.•\s  President  of  Chipter  SSO.  Wit- 
ch^^r  says,  "Our  main  concern  is  for 
ever\-one  to  do  the  best  job  they  are 
capabh-  of  doing.  Head  custodians 
ha'.e  to  be  effective  managers  and  this 
chapter  gives  us  an  opportunity  toex- 
^^*^^g^^o?^.cerns  and  v;ork  out  prob. 
lems."  me  group  tries  to  keep  abreast 
of  new  techniques  by  inviting  outside 
speakers  to  iheir  meeti.igs. 


V.'itchers  concern  for  responsibility 
and  human  relations  is  evidenced  by 
an  unusually  varied  background.  He 
majored  in  child  psychology  and  is  an 
ordained  minister  serving  the  Jerusa- 
lem  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church.  Ke  is 
also  in  the  process  of  writing  a  book 
about  his  experiences  and  observations 
over  the  years. 

_  Other  oft^cers  of  O.APSS  Chanter 
oSO  are:  Vice-president  Wiliy  Artis, 
Sr.,  E-istmoor  Junior:  Secrecary  Harr^' 
Cox.  Centennial;  Corre.spondin</ Sec-e- 
tar/  Claretice  Bun^,  Jr.,  .Mohawk; 
Treasurer  Charles  Gib.son.  Sharon;  and 
Cnapiain  Clarence  Finr.ey,  SouchPast 
Career  Center. 


Calandar  changes  adopted  for  schools,  csniral  oHke 


CalenJar  chI!•;^c^>  for  i!;e  romai 
cler  of  i::-  iy:G-77  scitool  v^ar  have 
been  -.voi-ked  out  wi:h  employe<=» 
fefoups  Tunci  formally  adopted  by  the 
Boarci  o  f  liidiicac  i  . 

The  School  Without  Schools  pro- 
gram v/ili  operate  through  Februar/ 
25.  Spring  break  has  been  resched- 
uled for  the  week  of  February  28 
through  March  4. 

^  Regular  school  will  resume  on 
March  7.  The  school  year  is  exoecc- 
ed  to  end  on  June  16  for  students 
and  June  17  for  teachers,  as  pre- 
^gj^^  scheduled.  Two  holiday.. 


retai.ned  in  the  calc-r.dar  are  Good 
Friday.  Apr:!  S  and  Jviemoria!  Dl'v 
May  30.  ^  ' 

The  Edueatiop 'Center  and  relat- 
ed ofiices  v.-'H  obser/e  the  following 
revis^ii!  schedultr; 

NLirch  2-CIoseat4  p.m. 
March  3-4  -  Closed  ail  day 
.April  7  .  Cose  ac  4  p.m. ' 
April  8  -  Gosed  all  day 
Thh  change  affects  personnel  in 
the  Education  Center^  Fifth  Street 
Annex,  Sixth  Street  Annex,  Adult 
Education  and  Schooi  Service  Cen- 
ter,. Health  Career  Center,  Library, 
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Maintenance  Center,  and  Gara^'e. 
Personnel  who  work  on  spocLal 
iis.<iiriu;iet)ts,  or  who  have  o'/ening 
or  oth.er  schedule:*,  should  work 
appropriate  sch.euuies  as  directed 
In*  their  supervisors. 

Music  Festival 
moved  to  April  29 

Ti)e  Spring  Music  Fe.^tival  ovm- 
nally  scheduled  for  April  1,  has 
bcm  re-set  for  Friday,  April  29  at 
St.  John  .Vi-ena  on  the  Ohio  State 
campus  at  8  p.rn. 


Logo  desigrie-d'byv  Independenc^e  ^teacher 

Art  teacher  Jeffrey  Shaw  of  Independence  Junior-Senior  High  School 
was  already  working  overtime,  helping  prepare  visuals  for  TV  programs, 
when  he  was  asked  to  come  up  with  a  logo  for  School  Without  Schools! 
His  icicle-iaden  one-man  show  is  now  appearing  in  all  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  and  public  service  television  announcements. 


I 


Don  Davis,  snihed  from  his  usu^i 
:cb  cs  aduii  education  supervisor  to 
a  temporary  assignment  m  the 
SchooS  Without  Schools  Operation 
Center,  works  with  3  tearti  of  cen- 
va\  administrators  to  coordinate 
field  xrio  boo<incs. 


Fourteen  phones  in  the  Operation  Center  rang  oK  the  hook 
with  requestS'for  transportation,  facilities  and  information. 
From  left  to  right,  Hilda  Bess,  Dick  Beck  and  CharJes  New-, 
rrien  help  keep  things  running  smoothly. 


C:asjroom  toac'^p-s  became  instant  TV  stars  oroadcastmfj 
lessons  on  :nr«r  locai  channels.  VVBNS-TV  producer  Ai 
Oompkfe  (ier:)  coaches  teacntrs  Brenda  Conard.  Diane 
O'Shaughnessy,  Syfvia  Thompson.  Mary  Fried  and  Cnarles 
Lcvv-s. 


i 
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A  crew  of  t3ier:ted  art  teachers  is 
v/orking  behind  the  scenes  to  pro- 
duce visucls  for  several  hours  of 
television  prcgrans  daily.  Bruce 
Bishop  Oeftl,  Franklin  Junior  H.gh, 
discusses  his  wo»k  with  art  super- 
viso?  Ma?tln  Russell. 


n 


Voca*  muse  teacher  Thuman  Davis  .apov^J  ^ounrt  spac-s 
'or  r*Jor:h»ano  students  :o  rehearse  at  the  Kari  Rood  Bau- 
list  Church. 

^Pj^^jht,  MoHawK  business  leachef  Ma;  /  Aiexa^d*"'  rn^i 
t  |\ly>ief  *:ud^rr!M  at  rjanklin  University. 


Un-school  places  for  displaced  students  and 
teachers  included  the  Van  DyrJe-CrQ.uy  plant- 
where  Smith  Road  teacher  Patty  frills  worked 
with  third  graders. 
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Preparing  scripts  for  some  of  :he  many  radio 
lessons  aired  daily  on  W3NS  and  VVCBc-rM  are  f 
(left  to  right):    Patty  Asbeck,  Karen  Dauer.  V 
Clint  Hickman  and  A<berta  Myers. 


Teachers  and  students  from  Oakland  Park  nnd 
Stewart  Tradi::onn«  Schools  p'an  to  continue 
the  ffiennsh-os  they  ^ave  fonred  throuch  s^sa:- 
;ng  or>e  buiidmc  during  the  fuel  cns'S.  Pjctuied 
above  IS  Odkland's  p<e-K  teacher  Ho0?  ,'ack$on 
in  a  School  Without  Schools  session. 


Intercom  "' ' 

Official  pubhcatio'*  o' 
COLUMBUS  PUBt.lC  SCHOOLS 
270  c.  State  Sfeez 
Or.  John  Eljjs.  Supe-iiitend<»Mt 
8ev?r!v  Bov»/en.  Vub\.c  Informafion  Director 
Published  twee  rDomhly  diiMn3  the  rejiuldf 
schnoi  year.  INTERCOM  iMuiMied  l»v  Mu- 
cjpn:s  in  tne  OJvce  P<inting  cur-se^  dt  Fort 
Hisyes  Ca<*»er  Center. 


( 
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To  identify  effects  of  the  School  Without  Schools  Program 


Information  pertaining  to  the  effects  of  the  Program  has  been 
provided/ in  part,  in  Chapter  III  of  this  report.    Further  observations  . 
arid  newspaper  reports  related  to  effects  of  the  program  are  contained 
on  the  follov/ing  pages.    Readers  wanting  to  skip  the  remaining  com- 
pilation of  information  in  this  section  could  move  to  page^ 

Effects  considered  noteworthy  by  the  principal  investigators  include 
the/  following: 

1.  Benefits  received  by  students  were  highly  variable  as  was 
level  of  involvement..  Students  who  wanted  to  could  and 

did  make  use  of  many  opportunities  that  were  usually  unavailable 
under  normal  conditions. 

2.  School  personnel  following  the  crisis  returned  to  business  as 
usual.    They  did  benefit  from  increased  awareness  of  the  regular 
instructional  program  by  parents  and  voters,  but  few^ changes  in 
usual  behaviors  within  the  organization  resulted.    It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  school  administration  came  out  of  the  crisis  with 
an  exceptionally  positive  image  throughout  the  community  when 

the  potential  for  failure  and  negative  reactions  was  high. 

3.  The  program  kept  students  thinking  about  school  tasks  over  the 
four  week  period,  although  the  involvement  of  some  was  minimal. 
As  several  teachers  reported,  at  least  it  was  better  than 
coming  back  after  Summer  or  Christmas  vacation. 

4.  The  program  did  not  have  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  school 
budget,  considering  the  fact  that  salary  and  benefits  costs 
which  comprise  B7%  of  the  budget' were  kept  constant. 

5.  Students  and  teachers  agreed  that  one  day  per  week  in  school 
and  homework  were  the  two  most  effective  instructional 
strategies  used  during  the  Program. 

6.  Implementation  of  the  Program  during  February  1977,  •  lile 
successful,  reduced  the  chances  of  ever  doing  it  ao    n  in 
the  same  way  in  Columbus  successfully.   This  time  i    was  an 
emergency  and  everyone  pitched  in;  nexl:  time  the  community 
will  question  the  planning  capability  of  the  school  administration. 

7.  The  Columbia  Gas  Co.  has  received  considerable  pressure  from 
the  government  to  prepare  for  possible  extreme  needs  of  its 
consumers  in  the  future. 
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By  MiCKI  SELTZER 


SCHOOL'S  IN-Co«4-.K... 
BwHn,,^  School  J^iS^^         »*X'Wo*B.  Doufl. 
BY  B08  BUaayT      *»*n«^  YVVCA.  (STAfF  PHOTO 
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Virginia  Prentice  catted 
one  of  the  most  excltlni 
adventures  this  ciw  coul 
have/' 

The  supertntenden 
called  It  "one  of  the  mo- 
dramatic  efforts  In  th 
country/* 

Waller  •  Cronkile* 
Evening  News,  spent 
week  covering  It,  "and  , 
was  carried  on  the'Toda. 
Show,  Barbara-  Wallera 
'  evening  news  program  am 
the  front  page  of  the  Nev 
York  Times. 

It  was  the  most  massive 
school  busing  effort  th< 
city  of  Columbus  had  seen 
the  School  WIthou 
Schools  program,  yet  I 
went  Into  motion  with  tht 
.full  support  .of  the  city' 
staunchest  •  busing  op 
pojrients,  •     ,   -  v  . 

The  -program  begar 
Monday,  transporting  en 
tire  school  populations  for 
their  one-day-per-weeh 
"sessions  at.  'schoo 
buildings  that  •  use  fuel 
other  than  gas. 

By  the  end  of  the  week_ 
students  from  a  total  of  81 
schools  would  be  transpor 
ted  to  another  building 
School  officials  estimat 
approximately  7,50C 
students  per  day  would  b 
transported,  a  total  ol 
37,500  per  week,  mors  than 
one-third   of  the  schoo 
t%n     *  ^"^^^  Popula. 

At  the  Columbus  Board 
of  Education's  committee- 
of-the-whole  meeting  '  on 
Tuesday.  ■  the  Schools 
Without  Schools  program 
received  its  most  en- 
thusiastic praise  from  the 
white  board  members,  all 
of  whom  have  taken  strong 
positions  against  busing. 
■  '1  was  piroud  of  Colum- 
bus  before,  but  Vm  prouder 
now/*  said  Marilyn  Red* 
den. 

**l*ve  never  seen  so 
much  creativity/*  she  com- 
mented, referring  to  the 
radio  and  TV  programs. 
I  V9  been  astounded/' 
Redden  said  she  was 
surprised  they  .were  able  to 
transport  the  kindergarten 
students,  adding,  "i  can't 
believe  what  you're  able  to 
00  with  this  transponaticn 
maze/' 

.  Virginia  Prentice  said 


sha  had  been  hearing  from 
parents  and  business  com- 
munity and  commented: 
•Through  adversity,  we' 
'have'  picked  up  something 
.rpally  (if>e;' 

.  Soard  president  M. 
Steven  Botey  also  ex- 
'pressed  enthusiasm  about 
"the  "creativity  that  was 
emerging  as  a  resuit  of  the 
program/ 

;  'When  black  board  mem*-' 
ber'  Dr.   David  Hamlar' 
asked  it  any  of  the  parents 
{or  children  were  com* 
I  plaining  about  busing.  Dr. 
*i Watson  Waiker  volun- 
•  teered'that  "nobody  com- 
.  plains  about  busing  uniess 
Jit*s  for  racial  balance/* 
f  Supt.  John  Ellis  said  he. 
'had   had  no  complaints 
about  the  busing,  but  Red*- 
den  said  she  had  had  a 
couple  of  questions  about 
ML    .     .  '.  . 

r  Follov/ing  a  report  that 
attendarice  on  Monday 
•was  "  89  V  percent  at  the 
elementary  level  and  82 
percent  at  the  secondary 
level,  Waiker  asked  what 
-happened    at  Marlon* 
:  Franklin,  were  attendance 
fwas  only  48  percent. 

Told  that  the  analysis 
had  not  been  completed, 
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Walker  suggested  that  an 
effort  be  made  to  prevent  a 
recurrence. 

A  school  official  had 
earlier  told  the  CALL* 
POST  that  the  low  atten- 
dance nay -have  been  the 
result  of  a  rumor  that  was 
circulated  that  attendance 
was  optional. 

In  a  separate  Interview/ 
Walker »  told  The  CALL- 
POST  he  thought  the 
School  Without  Schools 
program  was  going  well,; 
but  there  were  areas  where  ■ 
•he  has  some  concerns  and» 
wants  to  learn  more  about  \ 
what  Is  going  on;  j 
>.  'The  rich  and  middle 
classes  get  the  maximum! 
.  thrust/'  in  these  kinds  of  j 
programs,  he  said.  'Thai 
'  lower  economic  groups' 
get  the  tail  end/* 

He  ncted  that  he  had 
seen  photographs  of 
.teachers  In  homes  In  the 
north  end.  and  that  these 
opportunities  are  not 
available  in  ghetto  areas.  "■ 


ERIC 


•  HERE  COMES  THH  BUSES     Students    -Schools    Prooram.-    Entire  school 


from  Brookh«v»n  High  School.  4077  Kurt 
Rd.,  arrlM  bright  and  osrly  at  Unden* 
«c)(Jni*y  HlQh  School. lor  their  day  of 
clsM#»«  StudAnts  from  all  over  the  city  are 
pfcrtjclpatlng  In  the  ''School  Wit»^u^ 


popuUtJons  era  tr«n9port#d  for  oneway*  • 
per'Weirk  clsma  at  school  bulidlnot  that* 
uae.fuela  olhar  than  gaa,  (STAFF  PHOTO . 
BY  R08  BUSBY) 

45i — — 
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*  THUMM  UP-8tiMi*nU  from  OsugUft  OWo^hto  N«tJoi«J  8«A.  iSi  t  Bfa*d  «i 

.BwMnlMy  School  flhr»UM  OX  age  «boanl  'or  eUM»«  o«  Tuo«l«y.  (STAffPHOTQ  av  • 

;  a  •chooi  bw  UMt  trwMpoftod  tb«n  to  Bane-  ROB  BUSBY)     .  • 

 ■      ■  ■  " v^-vr-i 


id 
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tv '  CASdAOy  AT  !NN1N  ^  C«Mdy  &mftfH'>  w^Iy  daH^V^  a**^*  ^  School 
^.i-U^y.  School  fttudMits  onjo/  iho  braod  now    Witfioul    SohooU    progmm.  (3HH 

>.f»cltttto«  »t  ImtU  BomonUiT  duHno  thoir CHANDUH  5>H0T0)"»  *    '  /  .  •  i' 

•    .     i  ... 
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Ellis  gives  high  marks  to  'S 


Ky  C!I  AIU.es  FI:NT0\ 

Cllnen-Jouriwt  $t»ll  writer 

The  entire  staff  of  Coluinlms  Public 
Schools  deserves  an  "A-plus  *  for  its 
entlmsiasdc  production  of  the  "Scliool 
Without  Schools"  program,  Supt.  John 
tUis  lolil  the  Board  of  Education 
Tuesday. 

Teachers  have  been  "superb,"  sup- 
port personnel  arc  doinjt  an  "exrel- 
ienl"  job.  and  —  most  important  — 
students  and  their  parents  are  "happy'* 
with  the  emergency  project,  LI  I  is 
reported. 

ON'E  SIGN  OF  THE  prograrti\s 
succes.^  is  attendance  at  oncC'a-week" 
cla.s.ses  in  the  36  di.strict  buildings 
which  remain  open  l>'»cause  they  are 
t.eated  with  (uels  other  than  gas, 
aiiotlier  administrator  noted. 

Attendance  Tue.sday  was  8G.4  per 
cent  for  elementary  students  and  82.1 
per  cent  for  secondary  students, 
among  those  scheduled  to  attend  at 
alteruale  schools,  said  Kdwin  .J.  Tiiton, 
assistant  superintendent  for  adinlnis- 
1  tration. 

'Those  figures  would  be  good  if 
conditions  were  norm.il,*'  niton  said. 
'"But  you  must  remember  that  temper- 
atures set  a  record  low  in  Columbus  of 
1.3  below  zero  Tuesday  morning." 

CHAULKS  C,  IIAI.I.,  a.ssistant  su- 
perintendent for  Business  affairs,  re* 
ported  the  complex  transportation 
network  set  up  to  move  students  to 
alternate  schools  was  workmg  well, 
despite  the  weather. 

"You  can  imagine  what  it's  like 
'j/i  driving  a  school  bus  this  winter,"  flail 
1     O  jd. 

£RIC  In  addition  to  carryinc;  pupils  back 
LiMmi^miMiil  forth  between  their  **hon)e** 
schools  and  the  alternate  sit(*5s  each 


day,  hus  drivers  are  running  hundreds 
of  field  trips,  he  said. 

Donald  Davis,  a  supervisor  in 
charge  of  the  field  trips,  reported 
•15,770  of  the  district's  90,000  students, 
have  been  booked  for  tours,  so  far. 

"WE  HAVE  FILLED  the  Center  of 
Science  and  Industry  every  day,'*  Davis 
said.  "And  we  are  afraid  the  animals  at 
the  petting  zoo  are  going  to  be  pelted 
to  death." 

Ohio  Stale  University  has  agreed  to 
open  up  150  cln.sses  in  a  variety  of 
subjects  to  Columbus  students  tempo- 
rarily out,  of  school  due  to  the  gas 
crisis,  he  .said. 

Teams  of  teachers  preparing  more 
than  40  daily  broadcast  lessons  are 
receiving  "excellent"  support  from 
re«;ular  staff  at  Stations  WBNS  and 
WCBF;.  said  Evelyn  Luekey,  executive 
director  of  elementary  education. 

The  broadcast  courses  combine 
basic  skills  and  "enrichment'*  in  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  she  said. 

nOARD  5IEMIU-:K  .Marilyn  Redden, 
who  praised  the  quality  of  the  broad* 
casts,  said  she  has  watched  them 
herself  since  they  started  .Monday. 

"I  have  never  .seen  such  creativity 
before,"  Mrs.  Redden  said  "Even  Dr. 
Ellis  was  on  this  morning...  being 
measuied  metrically  in  a  math  lesson." 

Howard  0.  Merriman,  a.ssistant 
superintendent  for  instruction,  said  he 
believes  Columbus  teachers  are  learn* 
ing  new  skills  every  day  from  their 
"School  Without  Schools'*  teaching 
experience. 

"Every  kind  of  teaching  and  learn* 
ing  imaginable  is  going  on  in  Columbus 
right  now,"  he  said. 


hool  Without  School 


BOARD  MEMBERS  nearly  got  into" 
another  racial  fuss  when  Dr.  David  D. 
Ilamlar  asked  the  superintendent 
any  parents  or  children  had  com- 
plained about  all  the  busing  involved  fri 
the  emergency  sciiooling  program. 

Ellis  was  well  into  a  typically 
lengthy  reply  when  Dr.  Watson  II. 
Walker  interjected: 

"No  one  complains  about  busing 
unle.ss  it  is  for  racial  integration." 

At  that  point  Mrs.  Redden,  an 
avowed  foe  of  busing  for  racial  Integra* 
tion,  smoothed  the  wanning  issue  by 
saying: 

"The  people  of  Columbus  really 
want  our  kids  to  get  a  good  education, 
no  matter  what  the  circumstances.** 


Essex  To  Discuss  Energy 
Willi  Area  School  Chiefs 

-  Martin  W.  Essex,  statfc  superintend- 
ent of  publie  schools,  will  meet  with 
J  central  Ohio  school  superintendents  to 
uliscuss  the  energy  crisis  ai  7:30  p.m. 
{Thursday  at  Grovepprt-Madison  High 
j  School. 

The  meeting  is  one  of  a  scries  Essex 
.'and  other  state  Officials  have  planned 
;  with  sufxirinlondents  throughout  the 
slate  Thursday  and  Friday; .  ,  • 

The  officials  want  to  collect  facts  on 
the  effects  of  the  natural  gas  shortage 
for  possible  now  policies  or  legislation. 
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Sixth  smdc  studcnU  from  Rseb  AvenueElementar,-  School  in  Columbus  touring  mine  c.\hibi£  at  dovvncowTi  muso 


Yt/k  TIS^«t/Ton  V/.fCO< 

urn 


Columbus  School  Closings  Prompt  Community  Help 


By  HEGINALD  STUAPvT 

COluyASVS,  Ohio.  Feb.  iS-At  :ha 
Oiidden  pclnt  store  or.  High  Street  on 
this  ci:y*s  north  siJe.  the  shelves  ar2 
filled  wijh  cans  of  pa:rt  and  the  nisl^s 
with  ele.T.er.tary  school  s:udfn:s  siudyin^; 
reaUln;:  cr.d  math.  Several  miles  to  iho 
east,  a:  the  iir.rr.e  of  Jzne  Praic.  anoihcr 
group  of  puh.ic  school  s.udents  is  in  the 
baser?.er.t  aticnJir.j:  :ivr.^<.<:  cla^s. 

Dov.'ntowPs  at  ihe  CoLn:b'js  Science 
Tns:i:ure.  several  dorcn  siudcnts  .ird 
adu!:s  arc  settln;:  a  be;:.r.ner'<>  co.:rbe  In ' 
coa!  n^ip.ip;:.  And  at  the  !nip'jr.(ii  F.>ur 
Hundred  Mote!,  several  rooms  are  bein- 
prtp2roA  for  a  soecinl  zro-p  of  ?.:csrs — 
school  studer»:s— Aho  hr.ve  berr.  holdin:; 
classes  there  for  four  days  each  '.vcek! 

Meanwhile,  lhrouj;hou:  "the  city,  thou- 
snnd*:  of  yoiing  people  and  adMli<;  arc 
tuned  ;nio  (h*  con;rr.?rc;?.l  lelevisior.  or 
radio  5ta!ion^  for  ^rveral  hoi-rs  of  in- 
Swiiotion  In  math,  biology,  readin;;  ski'.:*;, 
foreinn  Ian5u3;s3  or  art. 

•Outpourin;:  of  Community  Spirit* 
"The    commun;?y    ;>   ^*:^.ioit•;i^  'le 
;;rc3:cst  outpouring  of  conmur.itv'spint 
since  WorM  War  H/'  -aij  J.-Zn  n\s  the 
s»jperinter.d«n:    of    t'-c  :^^.O00-s:uJent 
^oJt:mbi»s  0'j:>llc  school  system. 
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Mr.  Z?.'i5*s  e:!:l\:?:»ii:r.  i<;  o*f*r  :he 
cr :r  : ^ I ' I ly  e .'f c r?   : :i  a  iva'^'Ic 

^cu:a::on  pro^rar.  he-e  S'^.vi.i  iho  clo^ir.n 
:  V  a  r\or:h  of  l4  5  c*  t.-^e  0=1  v's  !72  public 
s:hGM>.  The  mo'  c  v.-as  iaken  b?  s::^'^^! 
c:::c:a*«:  *iri:er  :*-*s  rc*i  h  t  a-^.  C'ort 
lo  car.scrve  natciral  :o  h<^t:  "fi:*; 
.v'ror  x...pn!.:e^  :»rrv  :.::.t  in  thi<;  \\\r::v's 
sevfivly  covj  \voa:/.er 

Cj^.-'d  the  "'^'-I'-o'  W:th:i:r  Schonl^" 
oro-'-nm.  the  cfror:  !'2re  1^  he:i?vt>d  :o* 
he  ;''e  f.rs:  of  ::s  Icird  in  nation  r'-d 
involv  p<  nearly  ever*  secj.T^nt  of  the 
c.rV<;  bt^-r-'"s^.  e:^i'c.-;::.n?l  rj'.ig.oiis.  i-;- 
C'.rl       poi;t'"raI  'r ^:;  \::o:h. 

"We  haver/t  :den':.':.^d  a  fom-.al  \\ay 
10  me?.,M're  ih?  <;vcr"?i?  of  '.'iMt  we'*  e 
dc:;3.  hut  we  tl  irk'  ;n  n:ar.v  v  avs  ;:  ^.f. 
r^r.O.y  :>  n  succe.-:."  SAsd  Mr.  Eilij.  '.vh', 
1'^ is  week"  a c c e p :c<l  a  po t  a dV on : ■/ 
''.vert:::-."*  ccn^r.i-siorer  of  the  United 
Stafes  Office  of  Ed'jc.u.v., 

[  I  rhink  uhon  ie's  analvz^^J*'  he 
said,  '  some  children  v/i!!  not  pave  bene- 
fited .but  most  .';:udents  \voi»!d  have  had 
si^nificint  po<>ttive  re'.v  learning  e\*Deri- 
ences  that  they  wouid  no:  otherA'ise  have 
had, 

"Or-e  of  the  thin^^  we  teach  in  schoVi 
is  ho.v  to  keep  on  i.arr.in;;  after  school, 
and  ve*:e  havsr?  an  exercise  in  that  right 
now."  :ie  adde-i. 


S2o,C00  Dusini;  Girt 

Tliere  are  several  components  to  the 
educational  effort:  j 

OWuh  mos:  public  school^;  closed. 
studen;i  are  required  to  attend  formal' 
c!»».?3e^  one  day  each  week  a:  one  of  the! 
.^rhools  s:.l!  oiv^n.  .Vany  ?re  r:djn,'j  huses! 
t:-  th'**ic  ichoois.  as  a  io:^{:lt  of  a  special! 
>J5.0C0  Iran spcrtn;  ion  «if;  from  the  city 
the  scho>i  system,  which,  like  all  inj 
the  stale,  is  an  independent  school  dis  | 
trict.  I 

COn  other  dns  stude-ni.';  and  teachers' 
uiTe  ?.sX->d  10  keep  in  cojit.xCt  -.vith  each! 
other  as  much  as  possih!?  an;!  hive  done; 
50  by  phonr.  citire-ns*  Mnnd  radio^  mail^ 
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and  r.-'H-^iir.p  r,:  V.mf^s,  5:ctfls,  resifiii-* 
rani.s' c?u:fCho..  b,.:*.I:s.  .<::»/res  and  other" 
places  ;Iu:  c.i.wr  ;;vjy,  .<:;!>*  upen  or  are. 
heated  with  a  fuel  cil:er       natural  ;:as.. 

^The  ihretj  ::-.?.ior  coxr.uwiai  iclevision  ' 
stations  and  several  rnci-.o  stations  have! 
canceled  regalariy  scheduled  program- 
ming  for  as  nn:ch  as  six  hours  a  day 
10  provide  leachers  wIlIi  lj-n:snate  ses- 
sions of  air  time  for  class  prO{*ra:;;s.  \ 
These  are  buitre.>sed  by  r'Ublicai.on  in ' 
The  Colombus  Ozsi'.iich,  the  c!ty*s  r.iom- ' 
ing  daily  paper,  cf  at  least  two  pages; 
of  school  lessons  ar.d  a  schedule  of  the  • 
classes  to  be  taught  on  television  as  \ve;l , 
as  other  school-related  activities  in  ths' 
city.  i 
.  CField  trips  have  been  planned  to" 
pkces  that  would  not  otherwise  have: 
been  scheduled  for  many  of  the  students  j 
— from  the  chefs  kitchen  at  some  of  thei 
big  hotels  here  to  the  offices  of  some? 
of  the  city's  major  businesses.  I 
^High  school  seniors  have  been  invited  i 
to  participate  in  classes  at  Capital  Un:- 1 
versity  and  Ohio  State  Ur.ivers:t\\  which 


rcinls.  she  cost 
d  overtime  for 

s  a  good  bresk 
r  frr.m  the  class- 


used  for  producinj:  com. 
of  maTdn''  sor.te  sets  : 
cniplo>jees. 

**I  think  maybe  this  i 
for  thclltt^s.  geV.ir.g  r4\va 
ooi)^:/*  said  JuJy  A,  Ma:?k:ns,  whose  9- 
year-olfi  daughter,  Betii  Ann,  was  busy 
•working  or.  matn  questions  in  the  class 
at  the  dlidden  paint  store. 

*'3iJt  the  kids  lescnt  not  go:n,3  to  school 
when'  others  in  the  other  nearby  towns 
are  goiriir/*  she  added.  "Seems*  to  me 
others  arif  finding  natural  gas  ar*d  maybe 
ColumbuAcould  do  more." 

Robert  W.  Barlok,  whose  ^  lO-year-old 
daughter  Barbara  was  in  the  same  class, 
said  he  thought  the  emergency  program 
was  **great  and  working  out  real  .well." 
The  teachers.  I  think,  are  be:n2  veiy 
t  it."  he  said, 
ologicai  perspective,  the 
has  worked  wonders. 
Dozens  of  teachers 
rJstralors  who  have 


ibout 


also  have  he!d  special  sessions  for  these ! 
students  on  the  college  experience. 
Is  all  of  ih:>  worl-iinq?  i 
"We're  g^'^'-g  calis  ar.d  letters  from* 
our  students,"  said  Thomas  L.  Rose,  a, 
high  school  math  teacher  who  was' 
prepann;*.  for  his  tc!evision  m.ath  show 
on  V.*B.\'S-TV.  which  has  said  i:  will  lose' 
$  1 00,000  in  revenues  by  sta.cing  the . 
school  shows.  It  reached  ?nji  figure  "based  . 
on  studo  time  that  wou'id  normally  be  I 


professiona: 
From  a  s; 
school  pro^ 
many  privately 
ar.d   school  a; 

refused  to  work  ti^ether  in*  the  nast  are 
wo.-kLng  logeiter  m>w  with  enthusiasm. 
,  The  public  schooiv  system  here,  which 
.'^aw  its  tax-increase  proposal  rejected  by 
voters  l2si  NcvembeV.  is  also  getting 
some  needed  positive  publicity. 

And  students  are  rising  buses  to  a!! 
parts  of  the  city  with  no  complaints,  an 
2s>et  for  Co!xf.bu5.  whiph  is  expecting 
a  Federal  school  desegrecatton  o.-der  to 
be  handed  d«v.vr„  possibly  next  week,  that 
might  require  the  use  on  school  buses 


for  implementation. 
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Junior  high  schooi  teachcru  taping  English  elas<  at  local  TV  ^mtmn 
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An  unprecedented  effort 
;  to  keep  students  learning: 


By  Karen  FosUr  . 

'  On  Friday.  Feb..  4.  the 
V^Columbus  Public "  School 

/•System  closed  the  doors  to' 
'  i.  its    natural   gas    heated  < 

*.buildin{(S   and   the  public, 
educational  system's  wheels 
of  normal  operation  ground 

^.to  a  halt* 

But  education  marches  on. 

^:  Inan**unprecedentedcom- 

..munity  effort  to  continue 
education  in  a  time  of  crisis/* 
the  Columbus  Board  of 

^  Education,  Superintendent 

*of  Schools  Dr.  John  Ellis, 
teachers,  administrators,  the 
local  media  and  the  cpmmun- 
ity  at  large  banded  together 

..to  form  "School  Without 

•  Schools." 

.  , "School  Without  Schools'* 
^  is  the  title  of  the  program 
:  under  which  students  of  all 
.  ages  will  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  continue  to  learn  even 
though  their  normal  learning 
centers  arc  closed. 
^  The  program  as  many 
parents  now  know,  is  no. 
<easy  undertaking. 

One  of  the  major  projects 
was  to  arrange  the  schedules 
'  of  191  schools  so  each  would 
have  a  chance  to  meet  at 
.least  one  day  a  week  in  one 
of  the  system's  33  buildings 
not  heated  with  natural  gas. 

In  spite  of  the  short  time 
administrators  had  to  pre* 
pare  for  such  a  project,  on 
Monday.  Feb.  7.  students 
like  those  from  Whetstone 
High  School  found  them- 
selves attending  classes  in  a 
different  environment. 
Whetstone  students  will  at* 
tend  classes  once  a  week  in 
the  home  of  their  traditional 
rivals  •  North  High  School. 

Whetstone  principal 
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James  Ferguson  says  he  is 
hopeful  that  no  major 
problems  will  arise  while  his 
students  are  guests  at 
North.     '  ■ 

^  While  elementary  school 
students  usually  remain 
within  one  classroom  for 
their  instruction,  high  school' 
students  are  accustomed  to 
changing  rooms  for  each 
class.  Whetstone  administra- 
tors solved  this  confusion  by 
giving  students  maps  of  the 
North  High  bu:ldim{. 

Ferguson  says  he  thinks 
students  want  to  be  in 
classes  even  if  it  is  only  one 
day  a  week,  since  "theyVe 
been  out  so-much  lately." 

But.  he  emphasizes.  **ihe 
.<itudents  will  need  encour- 
agement to  get  as  much  out 
of  the  program  as  they  can.** 

Parents  will  play  a  large 
role  in  that  encoura;;ement. 
As  Dr.  Ellis  says.  *'\Vahout 
their  (parent's)  holy,  our 
whole  program,  would  be 
lost." 

'•We  are  depending  on 
parents  to  piay  an  important 
role  in  this  ^vhole  process, 
exercising  goo<i  discipline  at 
home  to  see  that  children 
participate  in  the  activities 
and  complete  assignments," 
Ellis  says. 

In  addition  to  attending' 
classes  once  a  week,  stu- 
dents will'  receive  their 
lessons  via 'local  television 
and  radio  stations.  Putting 
to^rether  lessons  that  will  be 
effective  for  an  entire  school 
system  is  no  easy  task  • 
especially  in  the  short  time 
teachers  had  to  prepare.  But 
at  7:30  Monday  morning  the 
show  was  Qit  and  beginning 
readers  were  exposed  to 
"Lions.  Tigers,  and  Dino- 
saurs.-  on  WBNS-TV. 

Programs  have  been  de- 
vised for  all  levels  of^ 
students  and  teachers 
throughout  the  school  sys* 
tcm  are  incorporating  these 
into  their  own  lesson  plans. 


'  But  the  School  Without 
Schools'   teaching  process 
doesn't  stop  with  weekly 
[classroom   visits   or  daily 
:  media  programming. 
!    Educational    and  rccre* 
'ational  facilities  throughout 
the  city  have  offered  the  use 
of  their  facilities  to  educa* 
..tional  "groups  and  school 
-officials  are  accepting  the 
invitations. 

Teachers  now  have  a 
chance  to  arrange  field  trips 
to  such  places  as  the  Center 
of  Science  a^nd  Industry 
(COSI).  the  Ohio  Historical 
Society.  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute.  The  Columbus 
Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
Ohio  Theatre. 

To  avoid  scheduling  too 
many  groups  in  the  same 
place  at  the  same  lime, 
teachers  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  field, trips 
call  into  the  coordinating 
centtT  of  the  School  Without 
Schools  program,  located  in 
the  Hoard  Room  in  the 
Columbus  Board  of  Educa- 
tion building. 

There,  a  small  army  of 
tek'phone  coordinators  ar- 
ranvce  time*)  and  transporta- 
tion for  fioid  trips.  The 
coord  inat!)rs  kt-ep  every- 
thing in  order  by  means  of  a 
large  chart  that  shows  which 
group^^  are  where  and  when. 
It's  no  easy  job  coordinating 
field  trips'lor  90.000  pupils\ 
.  and  even  days  before  the 
*  program  officially  began, 
phones  v»ere  ringing  contin* 
uously. 

.  Since  the  program  has 
.  been  underway  for  such  a 
short  period  of  time,  it  is 
impossible  to  analyze  how  it 
IS  working.  Parents  with 
several  school-aged  children 
may  find  it  difficult  to 
arrankje  convenient  time 


schedules  if  ail  the  kids  have 

different  activities  scheduled 

for  the  same  day. 
But.  as  Dr.  Ellis  says, 

"Clearly,  we -have  the  most 
,  unusual  opportunity  any  city 

has  ever  seen.  During  the 
»next  three  weeks,  an  unbe- 
jlievable  array  of  activities 
'.and  creative  use  of  time. 

lak-nt  and  community  re* 

sources  will  keep'  learning 

alive  in  Columbus." 
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DAY  CARE  CENTERS  STUDY 
SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS  REPORT 

by 

Susan  Kensinger 

The  following  study  was  done  to  determine  how  the  Day  Care 
Centers  in  Columbus,  Ohio  were  affected  by  the  School  Without  Schools 
program  during  February,  1977.   The  hypothesis  was  that  Day  Care 
Centers  would  be  more  actively  involved  in  the  care  and  education 
of  school  age  children. 

A  random  sample  of  twenty-four  of  the  one  hundred  centers  in  the 
area  was  selected  for  Interview.    Five  either  chose  not  to  participate, 
or  were  unable  to  provide  the  information  requested.    The  directors 
were  asked  for  enrollment  information  for  January,  February,  and  March. 
A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  is  included. 

The  tables  on  the  following  page  show  the  effects  of  the  crisis 
on  enrollment  and  personnel  changes. 

Those  centers  which  served  exclusively  welfare  and  lower 
socio-economic  level  parents  lost  children  and  staff.    One  of  the 
directors  said  the  drop-in  babysitting  service  stopped  completely 
during  February.    She  suggested  that  since  parents  were  not  working 
then,  there  was  no  need  or  money  for  babysitting.    She  also  mentioned 
that  enrollment  came  back  up  slowly. 

Those  who  claimed  to  ferve  middle  and  upper  middle  parents 
tended  to  gain  more  children  than  they  lost.    Five  centers  gained 
a  total  of  51,  3  centers  lost  26.    Of  those  who  served  a  mixed 
population,  one  center  gained  5  and  3  together  lost  24.    In  this 
sample,  there  was  a  loss  of  179  children  and  a  gain  of  150. 
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Three  of  the  four  centers  which  serve  only  preschool  lost 
children,  suggesting  that  parents  of  preschool  children  found  less 
need  for  services  during  this  time. 

The  centers  which  added  personnel  serve  middle  and  upper  levels. 
None  of  those  which  added  teachers  were  exclusively  preschool,  and 
none  served  only  lower  socio-economic  levels.   All  of  those  which 
added  served  school  age  children  and  middle  socio-economic  levels. 
A  total  of  19  people  were  added.    Two  were  released. 

Day  care  services  experienced  a  shuffle,  with  new  needs  requiring 
new  solutions.    The  picture  that  emerges  is  that  parents  who  were 
out  of  work,  or  whose  older  children  were  home,  tended  to  remove 
-preschool  children  from  day  care  in  February.   Also,  there  was  a 
large  increase  in  need  for  care  for  school  age  children. 

Older  children  already  enrolled  in  the  centers  were  there  for 
7  hours  a  day  longer  than  usual.    Normally,  they  come  early  in  the 
morning,  are  transported  to  school,  and  return  in  the  afternoon 
to  wait  for  their  parents  to  pick  them  up  after  work.  Centers 
found  it  necessary  to  adjust  their  programs,  room  arrangements, 
and  schedules  to  accommodate  these  children  through  the  day.  Add 
to  these  regulars  an  additional  150  children,  and  we  see  the 
Day  Care  Centers  actively  involved  in  the  educational  process. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  factors  which  caused  the 
expansion  of  some  centers  and  not  others.    One  director,  anticipating 
the  need,  placed  a  large  ad  in  the  paper.    She  had  room  for  100 
children,  but  i-eceived  no  response.   Another  director  said  she 
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offered  space  to  the  school  system,  but  no  one  used  it.    She  decided 
this  indicated  the  laziness  of  the  teachers  in  that  system. 

Some  comments  which  color  this  picture: 

-  "It  was  crowded." 

-  "Tough  on  the  center." 

-  "Hated  it!" 

-  "Expensive," 

-  "More  interruptions." 

-  "Hampered  the  preschool," 

One  busy  director  concluded  in  exasperation,  "To  top  it  all  off,  nobody 
was  getting  sick!" 
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Looking  for  child  care? 
Use  this  free  Booster  sen/jce  ' 


WorthinKlon  H.  S.  studenU 
willinif  to  babysit  in  these 
areas.  Hrooksiile.  889-8952: 
Colonial  Hills.  885.4316.  8Sl}^ 
8106  or  885  9542;  Evening  St.. 
.  81(5  9558:  Wilson  Hill.  436- 
:4.")67:  Wonhinjfion  Ebtatesl 
.436-1673,  846.5851;  Worth- 
;  injjton  Hills.  8SS.7485:  Perry 
;  Middle.  885-0143.  Worthing, 
way  Middle.  865-0176. 


While  children  are  out  of  school,  many  working  parents 
are  suddenly  faced  with  child  care  problems.  As  a  public 
service.  The  Booster  has  opened  up.  at  no  charge,  its 
classified  advertising  section  to  persons  who  are  willing  to 
babysit,  who  need  baby-sitting  services,  and  persons  offerinx 
tutoring  services. 

This  week,  over  fifty  individuals  and  groups  have . 
responded.  The  Booster  hopes  that  this  service  will  be  useful 
to  the  community. 

These  ads  will  run  every  We^inesday,  as  is.  until  ^ 
Columbus  Public  Schools  reopen,  unless  the  Booster  is 
notified  by  the  placer. 


BABY  SITTING 


Avail,  for  baby  sitting.  Call 
Linda  457>5 405. 

Baby  sitting  weekdays.  1  bl. 
from  Crestview.  any  age. 
Expenenced.  Call  mornings 
262-8420.   i 

Will  babysit  in  Clintonville 
area.  Have  exper.  and  recom.  \ 
.  262-4093.  i 

Ex'pre  school  teacher  &  ; 

,  mother  will  babysit,  my  home  ; 

:  while  schools  are  closed.  ' 

Colonial  Hills  Area.  (Worth.  ^ 

%\  hr.  43tvl038.   I 

/20-25  Whetstone  H.S.  girls 
•  will  babysit  while  the  schools  • 

are  closed.  Call  .Mrs.  Helen 
;  Buchholz.  451«7343.  , 
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{  High  school  stude.nt  wi;i  baby- 
•  sit  in  Crestview  school  area, 
'.reasonable  rates.  263'9432. 

1  Columbus  teacher  will  watch 
i  children  while  out  of  school  & 
!  will  tutor  at  her  home. 
.457.5907.  

Will  babysit  children  ages  3  L 
up.  267-4211.  

Will  babysit  in  my  home. 
Clintonville.  Mon.  Fri..  day* 
time.  $20/wk.  263-5887. 

Will  babysit  for  school  age 
children  during  cnsis.  Clinton 
Elem.  area.  263-4076.  

Mother  wants  to  babysit  in 
her  home.  Graceiand  area. 
436>4232.  " 

Former  lower  elem.  teacher 
will  care  for  children  &  help 
with  homework  during  break. 
268-6189. 


Excellent  child  care  in  my 
home.  Gables  East  area.  457- 
4073.  

Will  babysit  in  my  home. 
Cooke  &  Indianola  area,  Mon.- 
Fri.  daytime.  261-8894. 

Child  care  and/or  tutoring  in 
my  home.  Call  2S7>3709. 
3  >Ts.  experr  WliPdo  b.ibvT' 
sitting  in  my  home.  Colonial 
Hills  area.   Dav   or  week  ■ 
436-0270.   

Will  babysit  in  your  home, 
Olenlar.gy  Commons  area.  . 
any  day  except  Wed.  ;57-23SS 
Child  care  i  tucoring,  exper- 
ienced certified  elementarv 
teacher.    885-4114.  Colonial 


Babysitting  in  my  home.  Any 
age.  Calum.et-Crestview 
'  school  area.  Experienced. 
262-4766,  

NViil  babysit  Mon.-Fri.  any- 
time,  in  your  home,  any  are.-i, 
but  need  transportation.  457- 
4939.  

i^iiable  mother  '^-illing  to  be 
'substitute  mo:h*?r"  &  keep 
your  children  during  these 
next  few  crisis  weeks.  Can 
provide  help  w/!esson.i  nice 
lunches.  L  lots  of  love  & 
attention.  Loc.  off  Calumet, 
^etween  Indianola-High.  262- 

Will  care  for  your  school  age 
^children  in  my  home.  Home- 
dale  sch<)ol  vjc.  846-9722. 
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Former  school  teacher  will 
babysit  in  own  home  during 
school  closing.  Will  have 
broadcast  lessons  on  radio. 
(Sharon  School  district).  883- 
3707.  

Mother  with  training  in  educ. 
will  care  for  children  5-8.  mv 
home.  Clintonville  263-6309.' 

Bahysiiting.  my  horr.e.  Cran- 
brook.  Mon.-Fri..  daytime. 
457-9567.  

'  Will  babysit  ANYTIME.  In 
your  home.  Worthington 
Estates  area.  8;6-2l21. 

OSU  area-  Rabysitting  in  my 
r-.ome.  Hot  lunch.  Prefer  pre 
school- ele.m.  school  age.  262- 
5777.  

-  Do  you  need  a  babysitter? 
■  Will  watch  children  school  age 
^or  under.  26S-2500.  

Ecperie.ncei!  mother  will  care 
for  your  child  during  the  day. 
Monday-Friday.  Crestview 
school  d;strict.  262-9292. 

Will  babysit  anytime  Monday- 
Friday.  In  your  home.  Hudson 
St.  area.  268-9140.  

Will  babysit  in  my  home, 
Crestview  area.  .Mon.-Fri. 
daytime.  261-7.S83. 

Will  babysit  in  my  home, 
north  end.  Mon.-Fri.  days  or 
eves.  476-3521,  '  . 

Will  care  for  children  in  our 
home,  d.iys.  2420  Glenmawr 
Ave.  263>80i3.  

VVill  babysit  pre  schoolers  or 
kindergarten  children.  Clinton 
School  area.  267-4280. 

Babysit  my  home. -Calumet- 
Crestview  area.  Reas.  rates. 
Inquire  at  118  Olent^ngy  St. 


Want  to  Hire  Babysitter 

Sitter  needed  for  3  children  in 
my  home.  Beech  wold  area, 
Mon.-Thurs.  l:45-5;45.  Days 
can  be  split  between  2  sitters, 
268-6505  after  7.  

NEED  babysitter  Komedale 
School  area.  1  child«  436-4216. 


TUTOR 

Free  tutoring.  OSU  student 
teacher.  Elem.  ^  intermed. 
level  students.  252-6228.  12-7 
p.m.  . 

Certified  teacher  will  tutor 
grades  7  through  12.  268'! 283 

Speech  therapist  with  10  yrs. 
public  school  experience  will 
tutor  your  child  with  speech 
problems,  my  home  or  poss- 
ibly  yours.  457-7-;92. 

Cert.  &  experienced  Elem. 
tutor  all  subjects,  individual 
or  groups.  Reas.  268-5254. 

Certified  Elem.  teacher  wiil 
tutor  grades  1-8.  all  subjects. 
.268-2353.  ^ 

Certified  elem.  tearher  will 
tutor  in  her  Worth.  Hill.^  home 
or  in  your  northend  home. 
.885-6258.  

ItUTORI.\G.  m  my  home  on  a 
{Voluntary  basis.  Business 
teacher  for  11  yrs..  retired. 
Commercial  subjects,  (book- 
keeping, shorthand,  etc.)  geo- 
graphy &  history.  By  appoint- 
ment.  Whetstone  &  Worth-' 
■  int,-ton  H.S.  area.  888-39.53. 

Tutor,  certified  in  grades 
.6- 12. 2  .Master  Degrees.  6  yrs. 
exper.  224-0303.  

.  Tutoring  offered  during  school 
closing,  clem.  &  secondary. 
Clintonville  area,  cjcper.  cert. 
teacher.  262-39^<. 

PRIVATE  TUTORING.  1:7- 
perienced  teacher  and  tutor, 
grades  I  thru  8.  any  subject. 
885-3712. 
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Expanded  Public  Library  activities 
scheduled  while  schools  are  closed  by 
•the  natural  pas  shortage  include  a  film 
scries  for  elementary  school  students 
•and  workshops  in  fUmmaking  and 
icareer  opportunities  for  secondary 
'Studentsi.  ^ 

"  ^^f  Carpei:  Other  Lands.  Other 
•Feop/e.  a  four-week  program  to  help 

grade  school  students  learn  about  the 
*  world  around  them,  will  be  held  at  all 
library  branches,  a  spokesman  said. 

r  REGISTRATION  FOR  it  and  all 
tX>ther  library  programs  can  be  han- 


s  Increase  j 
Frosframsi 


died,  as  of  Thursday,  by  calling  the 
main  library,  not  ihe  branches?  the 
.  spokesman  said. 

Librar>-  video  specialist  Randy  Stith 
will  supervise  the  filnunaking  work- 
shop, which  will  be  scheduled  accord- 
.  ing  to  the  amount  of  response  the 
program  attracts. 

The  program  will  treat  basic  tech- 
niques of  script  writing  and  production 
responsibilities. .  Student  videotapes 
produced  during  the  workshop  will  be 
scheduled  for  broadcast  on  public 
access  television  channels,  the  spokes- 
man said. 


PERSONS  FROM  the  community 
who  work  in  such  fields  as  law 
enforcement,  medicine,  business  and 
education  will  speak  and  answer  ques- 
tions about  their  work  io  the  career 
opportunities  program.'  •  ^ 

'  A  list  of  speakers  and  dates  will  be 
available  at  library  branches  after- 
Feb.  7.  the  spokesman  said.  Library 
officials  also  are  planning  to  expand' 
other  services,  such  as  film  showings 
and  story  hours.  Announcements  will 
be  made  as  details  are  arranged^  the 
spokesman  said. 
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%\d  crisis' has  parents  snowed  under 


.  ■•■  ByRAYIie-GHEY 

Harsh  cold  weather  and  natural  gas 
shortages  arc  closing  Columbus  area 
schools  and  creating  headaches  for 
working  parents. 

W'hat  do  they  do  with  the  kids? 
Where  can  they  find  a  babysitter? 

Could  Grandma  come  visit?  Should 
they  do  without  a  paycheck  and  stay 
home?  ' 

Some  are  turning  tc  public  service 
agencies  for  help  Others  scan  classi- 
fied ads  for  sitters,  inquire  at  nurseries 
and  day  care  centers,  or  find  more 
infonnal  bobysilting  means.  ' 

CA;>L  porter,  executive  director 
of  the  ^'esl  Side  Day  Care  Center  at  40 
N.  Grubb-st.  said  he  received  numer- 
ous inquiries  from  vorkmg  parents 

His  center  has  7.5  youngsters  en- 
rolled, and  IS  licensed  for  80.  Another 
facility  at  162  N.  Ohio-av  has  69 
children  enrolled,  aiid  is  licensed  for 
79. 

V'  They  are  trying  to  revise  licenses  so 
;they  can  handle  another  20  :o  30 
.  youngsters  during  the  closings. 
,  Mary  Lynn  Vaughan.  director  of  the 
North  Side  Day  Care  Center  at  94  E. 
Tfiird-av.  received  a  number  of  calls. 
The  center  already  is  over-enrolled, 
she  said,  but  will  take  ;n  perhaps  10 
more  youngsters. 

?  MANY  CALLS  ALSO  were  received 
by  Community  Coordinated  Child  Care 
,of  Franklin  County,  which  acts  as  a 
clearing  house,  executive  director 
-Hanna  Dillard  said. 


Besides  its  own  short-term  emergen- 
cy child  care  system,  the  agencv  has 
developed  a  pool  of  about  12  to  1*3  day 
.care  centers,  and  refers  callers  to  the 
one  nearest  them. 

She  .said  the  agency  also  makes 
referrals  to  th£^ welfare  department, 
which  has  about  600  child  care  slots  for 
persons  who  qualify. 

ANOTHER  .NURSERY  school  official 
said  the  public'  school  closings  me^n 
older  kids  are  home  to  babysit  the 
smaller  ones,  causing  nursery  school 
enrollment  to  decrease  50  per  cent. 
•  Pat  Powers  ran  a  classified  newspa- 
.per  advertisement  offering  to  babysit 
in  her  Whitehall  home.  So  far.  people 
are  misreading  the  ad.  She  received  10 
calls  from  persons  wanting  to  liabysil 
for  her. 

.  While  schools  close,  bowling  alleys, 
indoor  tennis  courts  and  skating  rinks 
remained  open,  and  some  found  them- 
selves filling  babysitter  roles. 

ONETE.NNIS  COURT  operator  said 
parents  were  droppin;;  kids  off  at  hit 
place  early  Tue.sday  with  sack  lunches 
so  they  could  stay  all  day.  All  the  kid* 
were  getting  on  his  nerves,  he  said. 


Many  bowling  alkiy  operators  feel 
they  provide  a  .<»crvice  by  staying  open, 
so  parents  can  leave  their  children. 
Some  are  organizing  activities  for 
youngsters  while  schools  are  closed. 

*'lt  doesn't  bother  ns  at  all."  said  Roil 
Roach.  Amos  Lanes  vice  president. 
"They're  burning  up  energy  and  givinj  [ 
us  free  heal." 

THE  KID  RUSINESS  had  indeed  I 
picked  up  lately,  said  Dick  Braun. 
manager  of  Mam  Lines  Bowling  Cen- 
ter. They  slay  until  al>out  4  p  ni..  which 
IS  about  the  time  a  school  day  woulct 
end 

Don  Wortman.  manager  of  the  NortI  i 
Side  United  .Skates  of  America  rollci' 
skating  rink,  said  he  has  beer 
suninj^d  with  calls  from  parent* 
nskihj^  them  to  open  so  they  could  senc 
their  kids  over  while  they  worked.  


d  ^ 
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V  ♦  ^      Tbtf  Ottpoich  Sfoff 

After  a  week  of  the 
"School  without  Schools'* 
project,  one  East  Side* 
mother  said  she  is  satis- 
fied that  her  two  sons  arc 
learning  as  much  as  can 
be  expected. 
."I  don't  know  that 
they're  going  to  advance, 
but  at  least  they  won't 
lose  what  they  have/*  Mrs 
Vernoll  Geddie  of  658  S. 
Hampton  Rd .  said. 

IT  HASVT  BEL\v\oo 
hard  to  make  Ken,  16,  a 
junior  at  Kabtmoor  High 
School,  and  Tony.  10.  in 
fourth  grade  at  Fairmoor 
Elementary  School,  keep 
up  with  home  assign* 
mcnlb^  they've  been  given, 
she  said. 

Ken  is  losing  out  on  his 
industrial  arts  classes,  but 
there  is  still  work  for  him 
to  do  in  history  and  Eng- 
li.sh. 

Eastmoor  teachers  are 
mailing  a  weekly  assign- 


ment list  to  their  students, 
and  they  have  set  up 
temporary  qijarters  at 
such  places  as  the  Jewish 
Center.  1125  College  Ave., 
to  meet  with  students  who 
want  extra  help,  Ken  said. 

TO.W  SEES  HIS  class- 
mates for  2V2  hours  every 
day  except  Thursdays  at 
Scottwood  Community 
Church.  3330  Scottwood 
Rd  Thursdays,  Fairmoor 
studeati*  get  a  full  day  of 
classes  at  Dcshler  Ele- 
mentary School.         .  . 

He  said  he  gets  a  lot  of 
drjJl  in  arithmetic,  read- 
ing and  spelling  and 
enough  homework  to 
keep  pretty  busy  in  the 
afternooas. 

His  mother,  one  of  the 
educational  aides  the  dis- 
trict laid  off  a  few  weeks 
ago  because  of  financial 
problems,  takes  Tony  and 
a  group  of  his  friends  to 
school  at  the  church  and 
sb>s  until  time  to  bring 
them  home  again. 


MRS.  GEDD.E  said  the 
children  are  a  little  no- 
isier than  usual,  but 
teachers  are  doing  'the 
best  job  they  can,  under 
the  circumstances,  and 
atiendance  has  Iwerj  good. 
"Ifs  a  shame  they  had  to 
clo.se»  but  all  in  all,  the 
teachers  are  doing  their 
part,"  she  said. 

The  Columbus  Public 
Scliool  system  will  carry 
on  the  "School  without 
Schools"  project  for  an- 
other two  weeks.  There 
will  be  a  week  of  spring 
vacation  after  that,  am] 
cl.jsses  are  expected  to 
re.sujue  March  7. 
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iVATCUFUL  eve"-  Mrs'  Verndl 
Gcddic  and  her  granddaiitilitfr. 
Iricia.  chock  progress  at  the  dminu 
room  tabic  as  Ken.  at  left,  and  Tony  , 
spend  the  afternoon  in  fron*  of  the  ^ 


textbooks  they  brought  home  with 
them  when  school  clo.sed  last  week 
(Pi.spalch  Photo  by  Ken  Chamber- 
lain) 


— »  C/) 
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Cabin  fever,  a  malady  from  Greal- 
Grandma's  day,  is  making  a  big  impac. 
on  the  contemporary  scene  with  school 
closings  and  housebound  kids. 

A  lot  of  adjusting  is  being  required 
of  family  members.  Housework  sched- 
ules have  gone  down  the  drain.  Sanity 
.i»rvels  and  senses  of  humor  have.b^en, 
'challenged.  '  -      .  i 

NEARLY  EVERY  MOTHER  we. 
talked  to  said  that  eating  is  big  on  the 
agenda  ^  and  one  mother  of  four 
teenagers  said  "if  they  don't  go  back  to 
school  soon,  we  won*:  be  able  to  afford 
themr  •  '  . 

Logistics  encountered  by  families 
with  a  number  of  youngsters  —  each, 
with  a  different  schedule  —  are  mind- 
boiijjling  One  watches  TV  while  an- 
other listens  to  the  radio  and  then  they, 
.switch.   *  ■    ^    '     •,.  ^ 

:   KEEPING  TRACK  OF  WHO  should 
be  doing  what,  where  and  when  has 
reached  ol>Tnpic  proportions  in  some 
hou.^eholds.  And  making  sure  that  each 
yi.;:niister  gels  to  school  for  classes  or 
field  trips  ha.«?  necessitated  carpooiing 
and  some  complicated  schedulf.ij^."  ' 
Srfid  Betty  Carroll,  .nother  of  two.' 
."It's  working  relatively  well  except  for 
the  little  one.. .Stephanie,  who's 
6  .bixause  of  the  difficulty  jf  teaching 
reading.  That's  an  art  nther  than ' 
mechanical  The  primary  kios  need  the ' 
attention  of  a  trained  teacher.,  ' 

.  "J      V£  TO  BE  THERE  in  front  of- 
tne  rv  at  ^.30  in  the  morning  with* 
P^-ncil  poised.  I  take  notes  and  l./en  I ' 
have  to  write  thc.'n  in  print  so" 
Stephanie  can  read  them.  I  have  to 
make  sure  she  does  each  step  and 
understands  exactly  what  she's  sup.- 
po.se<!  to  do  with  each  little  letter.  The 
first  c'ay  or  two  it  took  about  i>ix  i  oiirs 
I  couldn't  believe  it.  because  I'm 
organizeu.  Between  programs  or  whil'^ 
she  5  cutting  and -pasting.  I  run  and 
throw  a  load  of  clothes  .in  or -do 
som*;thing  like  thaL 

"Courtney,  my  fourth  gr?de.-.  is  the 
organized  one  She  can  read  her  list  of 
inslrucljons  and  do  them  by  herself. 
We've  ni.ide  up  a  time  chart  on  the 
board  listing  all  the  programs  and  field 
(rips  I  have  less  time  to  do  the  thin;:$ 
I  normally  do  in  terms  of  housework. 
With  mud  and  kids  in  and  out.  I  have  to 
be  more  flexible.  And  some  special 
projects  I  was  working  on  have  been 
set  aside. 
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VBUr*  HETTY  VWVED.  *'when  Fri- 
day  comes  and  both  are  in  school  —  | 
Parkmoor     I  am  going  to  go  to  the  " 
movies  and  see  Tun  with  Dick  and 
Jane'  and  forget  ever>-thing.  Every- 
body I  know  is  doing  this."  she  said.  { 

Patti  Baumann.  who  works  at  the 
Diocesan  Communications  Depart- 
ment, encountered  some  special  prob- 
lems. "We  moved  over  one  weekend  — 
but  to  a  more  convenient  spot  near 
both  Christ  the  King  arid  Hartley 
.schools,  providing  the  children  (she  has 
si.\)  with  easy  access  to  their  schools.'*  ^ 

EACH  OF  THE  KIDS  —  Patsy  and* 
Robbie,  twins  age  9;  Karen.  13.  Joe.  14; 
Terri.  15  and  Chris.  15  —  has  n! 
different  schedule  and  different  place 
to  be.  "The  older  children  look  after 
the  younger  and  Terri  isas^^istingsome., 
of  the  neighboss  in  babysitting  because  * 
of  sporadic  schedules.  Chris  works  at 
the  school  but  is  never  sure  what 
hour.<;."  Patti  said. 
To  keep  track  of  who  is  where  when 

,she  gets  home.  Patti  has  set  up  The 
Drawer.  "All  the  infomalron  goes  into 
that  drawer  and  I  read  it  when  I  get 

•home.  It's  kind  of  like  an  in-out  basket 
thing.     '    ^'  ^  ^ 

ASKED  HOW  SHE  WAS  coping. 
Penny  Rice  l3ughed...and  laughed...and 
laughed  » 

'  "It*s  different;*  ohe  said.  "The  house 
;  is  a  shambles:  ' 

THERE'S  TERESA.  IV:  Edward.  15; 
Thomas.  10;  Michael.  9:  and  Sharon's 
litlie  Aian  (Abercrombie).  6.  and  Pa- 
trick. 5.  "Oiir  ycardd  Irish  setter. 
.Maggie,  is  in  seventh  heaven  with  all 
this  bedlam." 

'  "We  average  at  leas',  one  good  fight 
an  hour  at  different  age  groups,  but  at 
least  we  haven't  had  to  go  to  the 
emergency  room  yet.  I  wish  it  was 
summer. 

"THFKK'S  MCCH  SH.\RI\"G  be- 
twt»cn  them  when  they're  in  their 
better  moods.  Some  of  the  older  ones 
read  to  the  younger.  They  all  go  to 
Bexley  exc-ept  Eddie  and  he  goes  to  St. 
Charle.*;. 

•  Pcrny  sai(?  the  grocery  bill  has  gone 
up,  but  going  to  the  grocerv  has 
become  a  .social  occasion  with  the 
mothers  lingering  to  talk  to  each  other, 
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•  ;*AND  I  HAD  A  TELEPHONE  call 
this  morning  from  a  friend  a  few 
blocks  away  who  said,  'Say  something 
profound.  Talk  to  me  like  a. human, 
being'."  Penny  said.  laughing.  **  ^.^  • 
"It's  nice  when  Ed  comes  homVand 
I  can  talk  like  an  adult  and  have 
someone  else  tell  the  kids  to  sit  down. 
Were  working  on  a  TV  room  down, 
in  the  basement  because  we  are 
completely  convinced  they  need  to  be 
down  there  away  from  us.  * 

•in-E  GOTTEN  A  LOT  of  closets 
cleaned  upstairs...and  washing  is  a  joy 
because  Tm.  downstairs  away  from 
them."  she  said.  "And  I've  changed  my 
'  bath  time  to  Inle  at  night. 

"You  look  for  retreats."  she  admit-' 
ted  "Tlie  warm  days  we've  had  have, 
been  a  blessing  I  let  them  go  out  when"" 
it  was  cold,  but  not  for  long  because  of' 
frostbite. ..and  Tve  worried  about 
Tiiomas  some  mornings.  He's  carries- 
.the  C«J  and   he  went  out  every- 
morning  The  morning  it  was  19  below 
ho  worried  me  bec^iu^e  he  didn't  come 
and  didn't  come.  I  sent  Ed  out  and' 
there  he  was  just  pic/dding-along.  i 

-AND  WHEN  THEV  CAME.on  TV. 
about  trash  pickup  —  well.  I  realize! 
some  things  are  froyen  to  the  ground  — 
but  I  had  to  langh  when  I  realized  here 
was  a  lO-year-old  boy  out  delivering 
papers  in  the  early  hours  every  day. 
and  they  were  all  out.  ; 

"The  family  conjusate*;  in  one  room 
by  i.':<:tinct  to  keen  wr'-m  We  told  tho 
kids  about  coal  furnace.^  and  how  you 
stood  ovef  .registers  to  drcbs  and  how 
we  stoked  them  —  or  pretended  to. 
We've  had  a  lot  more  family  sharing 
than  usual  E\en  v.*hen  the  grandpar- 
ems  C.I  me  o\er.  They  shared  at  jut  the 
old  farmhouse  with  the  outhouse. 

•'WE-VE  I^\UGHED  A  LOT.  You 
HAVE  to.  But  it's  been  good  to  see 
f/eople  who  normally  wouldn't  speak  to 
each  other  out  helpi.ng  each  other. 

"And  whenever  anyone  starU  com- 
plaining about  not  having  anything  to 
do.  1  usually  come  up  witn  .^ome  chores 
and  that  ends  that,"  Penny  said, 
laughin-  again. 
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POLICE  STATISTICS  -  (JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY  1977) 
SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS  REPORT 

The  criminal  offenses  Included  In  these  statistics  Include  the  following: 
•     M'Se'lclf?;^^^^^       rape,  robbery,  assault,  burglary.  . 

aaS*  :77"?o7  ■    '''''  -244 

Jan.    77  -  197  peb.  '77  -  298 

■  decrease  of  22.1.?  "sT  Increase  of  22.1%  - 

The  greatest  Increase  in  February  Involved  auto  theft.  Rape  went  down'"""" 
considerably. 

Malicious  dtistruction  also  decreased. 

m  or  ?/l  9^  7/  -  606 

^IJ  or  34. 2„  108  23.7% 

Auto  theft: 

Jan.  13  adults,  5  juveniles 

Feb.  10  adults,  7  juveniles  (these  are  only  the  ones  caught.  There 

are  many  other  unsolved  car* thefts.) 
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To  obtain  reactions  to  the  Program  by  parents,  students,  and 
teachers 

Reactions  to  the  program  by  parents,  students,  and  teachers 
are  provided  in  Chapter  III  of  this  report.    A  few  newspaper 
items  relevant  to  their  reactions  are  provided  on  the  following 
pages.    Reactions  or  particular  importance  in  tho  judgment  of 
the  principal  investigators  included  the  following: 

1,  Parents,  students,  and  teachers  generally  viewed  the  Program 
as  a  positive  experience  and,  generally,  a  successful  response 
to  a  school  emergency. 

2,  All  three  groups  would  prefer  the  regular  school  program  over 
some  form  of  School  Without  Schools  in  the  future. 

3,  Teachers  viewed  the  program  as  an  acceptable  way  of  coping 
with  a  situation  over  which  they  had  no  control.    They  would 
have  preferred  more  structure  and  mandatory  participation. 

4,  There  was  some  question  among  students  whether  the  crisis  was 
real,  but  they  accepted  the  restructured  school  program  with 
few  objections. 

5,  Parents  accepted  the  program  as  a  necessary  action  by  the 
school  administration  in  a  situation  over  which  administrators 
had  no  control.    They  were  anxious  to  get  their  children 

back  in  regular  session  as  soon  as  possible. 
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'  }  ^  by  MARTIN  ROZENMAN:  •  ^ 
•  ^The  cold'weather  induced  energy 
Shortage  has  necessiUted  a  temporary 
change  in  the"  educational  routine  for 
Columbus  students.  The  Columbus 
IHjblic  Schools  have  initiated'  the 
"School  Without  Schools"  program  and 
Columbus  Diocesan  schools  have  also 
b^en  forced  to  alter  their  schedules. 
Surprisingly,  seniors  from  DeSales 
and  Brookhaven  aren't  overjoyed  that 
^hool  is  almost,  but  not  quite.  ouL  " 
r  "This  is  really  disrupting  schools." 
Bonnie  Baird.  a  Brookhaven  student, 
said.  "There's  not  much  you  can  do 
coring  wi.nter.  I  thi.nk  most  students 
vjill  keep  up  with  their  studies- 
theres  not  much  else  to  do^-and  are 
anxious  to  get  back  to  school.  I  feel 
sorry  for  kids  in  the  f*:ture  because  of 
all  the  cutbacks  that  are  being  made." 

For  some  students  keeping  up  with 
studies  will  be  a  problem.  Others  are 
more  fortunate. 

"We  got  three  weeks  worth  of 
homework  today."  DeSaies  student 
Mike  Sawczyn  said,  "but  it  will  be  a 
problem  without  help  from  teachers. 
.We  will  be  able  to  see^  them  during  the 
week,  but  they  won't  have  as  much 
time  for  each  individual  student."  '  " 
;  **rm  going  to  take  it  easy  and  listen 
to  my  new  stereo."  Joe  McCIoskey. 
also  from  DeSales.  explained.  'Til  do 
all  py  work  in  one  day  and  mess 
around  the  rest  of  the  ^veek.  I  think  Til 
get  better  grades.  I  think  a  lot  of 
•students  enjoy  doing  the  work  bv 
themselves  and  not  btfing  in  school  ail 
the  time." 

I;  '"ril  forget  things  like  chemistry  and 
,math.**  Brookhaven  student  Rhadhika 
;Bhat  complained.  "It  hurts  not  to  have 
iteacbers'  help." 

How  to  constructively  occupy  free 
'time  will  be  a  common  problem  and 
jchallenge  for  aHost  all  students.  Most 

expressed  an  interest  in  partving.  but 
,thb  would  not  Uke  up  all  of  their  free 

time,  v: 


f  **!  have  a  parttime  job  and  I'll  also 
work  at  home."  Brookhavens  Lisa 
Lanning  said. 

*  "There's  nothing  much  to  do  but 
watch  soap  operas."  Rhadhika  Bhat 
said,  "and  I  only  Uke  The- Young  and 
the  Restless.'  You  have  to  do 
somethmg  to  entertain  yourself.  A  lot 
of  people  will  go  to  Florida  now  instead 
of  spring  break." 

*T  guess  I'll  go  different  places  since 
1  dont  have  a  job/'  Brookhaven 
student  Sharon  Kelly  stated.  "This  has 
mterferred  with  school  functions  like 
dances  and  the  Senior  PartV."  ■ 

Linda  Koik.  a  DeSales  student,  has  a 
slightly  busier  schedule.  "I'll  be  at 
school  everyday  "practicing  gymnas- 
tics, she  explained,  "and  I  want  to 
taxe  a  Senior  Lifesaving  course.  I  did 
have  to  cancel  reservations  in  Florida. 
This  will  get  pretty  boring  after 
awhile.  .My  dad  works  nights  and 
sleeps  during  the  day.  so  1  11  probably 
drive  my  parents  nuts." 

Although  it  is  not  yet  a  myth  that 
students  really  dislike  school.  it*s  not 
totally  fact  either. 

Lisa  Lanning  said  students  can 
handle  cold  temperatures  in  school 
buildings,  noting  that  her  cousins  in 
Minneapolis  get  up  and  do  jumpin? 
jacks  every  half  hour  or  so  to  keep 


warm.  "    •  i 

Patti  Shansbaugh 'ofV Brookhaven 
noted  that  she'd  "rather  go  to  schiwl 
.when  it's  cold,  than  go  while  it*s  hot.' 

So  despite  all  the  complaints, 
students  really  do  like  school,  at  least  a 
little  anyway.  *  ' 

Brookhaven  Principal  Lewis  Feesler 
noted  that  his  school  had  the  best 
attendance  oftheyear  last  Thursday 
one  day  after  "School  Without 
Schools"  plans  were  announced. 

"I  think  this  proves  that  kids  i  rally 
want  school,"  Feesler  said,  "mavbe 
they-ve  taken  it  for  .  granted  in  the 
past,  but  not  now."  '  ' 
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i  Fight  Expected  On  School.  Tax  Plan 
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The  sponsor  of  IciJislnlion  aimed  at  replacing 
local  school  property  taxes  with  income  and 
corporation  franch;<;e  leues  conceded  Tuesday  his 
bill  Will  face  .stiff  oppo>jtion. 

State  Rop.  Arthi^r  Wilkowski.  D«To!eJo  predict- 
ed the  measure  (House  Bill  37)  will  paj^s  the  Ohio 
Hou<;e  this  year  b-t  will  face  substantial  opposition  in 
the  Scnjte. 

;  THE  BILL  would  c:!o-.v  a  local  board  of  cciucntion 
to  place  the  mcoine-frjnchise  tax  issi:e  cr.  tr.e  ballot 
to  be  vo:cd  on  h>  residents  of  the  school  system's 
diurict.  Wilko-.vski  said 

t  The  board  would  i>3  req-jircd  to  red-jce  property 
taxes  while  L-nposir.g  the  new  jnco.-ne  and  fninchise 
Jevif-s. 

;  Wilkowski  concedtid  that  the  new  income- 
franchise  tax  could  actually  increase  the  overall 
taxes  for  the  school  district. 

.  LOC.\L  OFFICIALS,  Wilkowksi  said,  could  still 
impo.e  a  limited  arnount  of  real  est-ite  tax  for  school 
purposes  llis  bill  wcuid  also  allow  most  school 
districts  to  generate  more  revenue  through  the  new 
Jnconie-.ranchise  tax  than  was  generated  throu<ih  the 
eld  property  tax.  Wilkowski  added. 
.     Major  beneficiaries  of  the  legislation  would  be 


While  overall  local  taxes  probably  would  be 
increased  under  his  bill,  property  owners  would  no 
longer -shoulder  the  major  burden  of  supporting 
schools.  Wilkowksi  said.  This  burden  would  be  shifted 
to  wage  earners  and  businesses  and  industries. 
Wilkowski  said. 

WILKOWSKI  PREDICTED  city  officials  would 
j:ener2i!y  oppo>e  his  bill  becau??  many  municipali- 
ties already  impose  payroll  taxes. 

Tne.^e  officiak  fear  that  another  local  income  tix 
—  for  school  purposes  —  would  make  it  more  difficult 
to  set  voters  to  approve  boosts  in  municipal  income 
taxes. 

WILKOWSKI  ADDED  that  the  Ohio  Education 
A';';ociat!on  (OEA).  which  repre.sents  Ohio  teachers,  is 
unenthusia:>t:c  about  the  legislation. 

.Wilkow.<;ki  said  the  OEA's  influence  is  limited  in 
the  House.  ^  But  Senate  Majority  Leader  Oliver 
Oca.sck.  D-Akron.  ha.-;  close  ties  to  the  teachers'  union 
Wilkowski  claimed.  The  OEA's  potential  opposition 
will  make  pas.snge  of  the  legislation  much  more 
difficult  m  the  Senate  than  in  the  House,  WiJkowski 
said. 

The  bill  wa';  to  be  considered  Wednesday  by  the 
House  Ways  and  .Means  Committee. 
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To  ascertain  the  extent  of  use  of  the  Program  outside  Columbus 

Use  of  the  School  Without  Schools  Program  in  districts  surrounding 
Columbus  was  minimal  during  the  month  of  February,  1977,  Infor- 
mation about  use  by  surrounding  districts  is  provided  on  the  following 
pages. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Columbus  experience  can  be, 
or  will  be,  used  by  other  districts  or  again  by  the  Columbus  Public 
Schools  in  the  future.    A  valuable  collection  of  instructional 
materials  (teacher  handouts,  television  video  tapes,  radio  audio- 
tapes, newspaper  Classroom  Extras)  was  generated  by  the  School 
Without  Schools  Program.    Furthermore,  a  detailed  administrative 
handbook  of  procedures  for  implementing  such  a  program  now  exists. 
Availability  and  awareness  of  these  materials  and  collections  of 
information  will  u.ndoubtedly  influence  use  in  the  future. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  STUDY 
SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS  REPORT 

by 

Susan  Kensinger  and  Elizabeth  Gilson 


Superintendents  in  seventeen  districts  surrounding  the  Columbus 
Public  School  District  were  contacted  by  telephone  and  asked  to  respond 
to  a  questionnaire.    The  following  is  a  list  of  districts  and  super- 
intendents contacted: 

Bexley  -  Mr.  Blough 
Canal  Winchester  -  C.A.  Miller 
Grand view  -  Don  Williams 
Hamilton  Local  -Roger  Hoffman 
Jefferson  Local  -'Maurice  E.  Jones 
Madison  Local  -  Philip  Williams 
New  Albany  -  Dr.  Howes 
Reynoldsburg  -  John  Babel 
Scioto  Darby  -  Mr.  Barnhart. 
Southwestern  City  Schools  -  Martin  Stahl 
Washington  Local  -  Willard  Grizzell 
Westerville  -  Dr.  Harold  G.  Row 
Whitehall     Rilbert  Johnson 
Worthington  -  Dr.  George  M.  Carnie 
CoU'Tibus  Parochial  -  Dr.  David  V.  Sorohan 
Columbus  School  for  Girls  -  Mr.  Chatman 
Columbus  Academy  -  Mr.  Putnam 

In  response  to  the  first  question,  five  of  the  seventeen  districts, 
closed  for  less  than  a  week  to  convert  to  alternate  fuel,  or  did  not 
close  at  all.    One  system  made  plans  to  be  closed  for  an  extended  period, 
but  was  able  to  purchase  self  help  gas  after  one  week.'   The  remaining 
eleven  v/ere  closed  from  two  to  four  weeks,  with  most  providing  an  alter- 
nate program  for  three  weeks  and  taking  spring  vacation  for  one  week. 

All  of  the  superintendents  questioned  whose  districts  were  closed 
described  their  alternate  plans.    One  mentioned  confidentially  that  even 
though  there  was  not  a  lot  of  education  going  on,  he  felt  it  was  necessary 
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to  look  like  something  u-as  haopening.    A  friend  of  his  in  another 

/ 

district  in  Ohio  simply  shut  dovvn,  o-'fering  no  alternative,  and  was  /  - 
soon  relieved  of  his  job. 

The  alternate  plans  mentioned  were  similar  to  the  Columbus  plan, 
including  split  sessions  to  provide  one  day  a  week  in  a  building 
heated  by  fuel  other  than  gas.    Teachers  making  telephone  contact  with  . 
students  was  mentioned  six  times.    Seven  districts  had  teachers  meeting'  _ 
in  homes  with  students.    Six  districts  mentioned  the  use  of  homework 
packets.    TV  was  included  in  six  reports.    Trips  were  mentioned  by  five 
districts.    Two  said  there  were  no  trips  because  of  finances.  (Inci- 
dentally, many  teachers  this  spring  sre  finding  it  difficult  to  get 
trips  cleared  because  now  we  have  to  "catch  up".)    Radio  was  mentioned 
four  times.    Newsoaoers  were  mentioned  by  five  districts.    The  teachers 
were  generally  required  to  be  available.    In  one  district,  soace  was 
rented  in  a  shopping  tnall  for  H.S.  teachers  to  meet  with  their  students. 
In  one,  the  kindergarten  met  in  a  fi^shouse  on  a  regular,  full-time 
basis. 

Comments  regarding  the  media  include  the  following:    The  schools  that 
were  open  did  not  use  the  media  programs.    Four  that  were  closed  did  not 
use  them  officially,  and  did  not  care  to  con-^ent.    One  interviewee  said, 
"The  kids  watched  theB,  but  they  were  not  considered  that  useful."  Another 
said  there  was  a  problem  in  the  variation  between  gardes.   A  third  said 
he  was,  "very  gratified  they  were  there,  BUT,  even  with  coordinating  ■ 
attempts,  it  was  not  the  same  as  nor-al."    A  fourth  said,  "It  created 
more  parental  involvement  than  before.    It  whetted  the  appetite."  A 
fifth  said,  "They  improved  over  time.    Initially,  they  were  geared  to 
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lower  middle,  becoming  more  sophisticated,    A  sixth  thought  the' 
Dispatch  contribution  was  well-done.    He  heard  comments  both  ways 
concerning  the  other  media.    A  seventh  called  them  "interesting  and 
creative."   An  eighth  said  there  was  excellent  response.    "This  is 
not  criticism,"  he  said,  "but  it  left  a  false  impression  that  we  can 
do  without  teacher  contact."    A  ninth  stressed  that  many  watched  them 
as  a  supplement,  and  thought  they  were  good  as  such.    A  tenth  said 
they  were  excellent,  "Under  the  circumstances,  an  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing was  made.    I  have  a  feeling  that  peoole  think  schools  aren't 
as  necessary  as  they  are.    It  was  excellent  in  an  emergency,  but  some 
people  may  think  the  academics  were  not  interfered  v/ith." 

Feelings  were  revealed  in  response  to  question  5,  "How  would  you 
feel  about  doing  this  next  year  without  a  crisis?"     Most  said  no  and 
responded  by  explaining  that  they  have  already  converted  to  alternate  ' 
fuels  to  prevent  it.    One  superintendent  said  he  didn't  think  all  the 
children  benefit:    "Independent  study  is  for  the  upper  echelon."  Nine 
absolute  "no"  responses  were  recorded.    One  interviewer  from  a  school 
district  that  did  not  close  suggested  that  "It  could  be  a  fine  method 
as  an  alternate  plan,  however,  nothing  competes  with  the  classroom." 
Another  said,  "A  lot  used  under  crisis  ought  to  be  continued.  We 
ought  to  be  using  comniunity  resources  all  along,  not  in  lieu  of  classes, 
but- with  classes."    Another  interviewee  said  that  for  the  most  part, 
good  things  happened,  but  it  is  important  that  students  stay  in  school. 
He  said  the  independent  learner  atmosphere  needs  to  be  continued.  One 
interviewee  suggested  that  this  might  be  a  clue  to  a  formal  or  informal 
summer  situation  limited  by  finances.    Another  thought  they  would  like 
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it  administratively,  but  the  community  is  resisting.    One  interviewee 
said,  "It  was  marvelous  public  relations,  but  an  educational  disaster: 
The  decision  to  close  for  that  long  was  premature  and/unnecessary." 
One  person  summed  up  the  feelings  of  most  of  the  responders  when  he 
clearly  stated,  "Next  year?   Over  my  dead  body!" 

In  response  to  the  question,  "What  would  you  do  differently?"  One 
said,  "We  won't  have  another  crisis."   Most  have  made  plans  for  flexible 
school  calendars,  or  for  converting  buildings  to  other  fuels.    Some  who 
used  only  minimal  resources  suggested  that  they  might  plan  a  fuller 
program. 

Five  said  they  were  not  interested  at  all  in  Columbus  School 
Without  Schools  Program.    One  said,  "We  know  it  was  good  P.R.,  but  damn 
little  education.    It  had  people  believing  things  were  hunky-dorey  when 
they  weren't."    He  also  said  that  as  a  P.R.  ,enture  it  communicated 
to  the  public  that  "WE  CARE."    He  said.  "It  may  help  pass  the  levy 
next  time. "* 

The  following  are  some  areas  of  interest  suggested  by  interviewees 
who  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  School  Without  Schools  Program: 

-  How  did  student-teacher  contact  work  out? 

-  Attendance  in  homes,  classes,  field  trips? 

-  Cost,  besides  salaries.    Cost  of  field  trips',  etc.? 

-  Achievement  of  children? 

-  Affect  on  graduating  seniors? 

-  Children's  attitudes? 

-  Attitudes  of  the  public  at  large? 

-  How  ARE  schools  meeting  the  closing  crisis? 

-  Transportation  problems? 
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FR?r        c  u  *pe  voters  actually  turned  dov/n  the  Fall  1977  Columbus  Public 

Schools  levy,  perhaps  over  their  current  desegregation  and  busing  issue. 
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-  Philosophy  behind  what  went  on? 

-  Evaluation  of  how  successful  the  Columbus  officials  thought 
it  v/as? 

-  Damage  done.    Was  it  the  schools*  liability? 

-  How  many  teachers  DID  use  other  facilities? 

-  How  could  the  successful  parts  be  incorporated  into  the  ongoing 
program? 

-  What  v/as  NOT  successful? 

-  Average  number  of  hours  of  daily  instruction. 

-  Administration  and  organization.    Superintendent's  reaction. 
How  did  he  rally  his  forces? 

-  Student  reaction,  parent  reaction,  teacher  reaction. 

-  How  were  they  when  they  came  back? 

-  Aporaisal  of  TV    (Would  like  to  have  own  teachers  in  it  too!) 

-  Could  we  make  a  media  bank? 
Other  comments: 

1.  "The  main  significance  is  that  Columbus  has  shown  it  ccjld 
work  together.    Now  they  can  work  on  the  desegregation  crisis." 

2.  "Depending  on  the  media  wa^  ineffectual  for  getting  information 
out.  Messages  got  garbled  or  mislaid.  Only  three  of  ten  stations  aired 
the  ammouncements." 

3.  "Schools  were  placed  on  industrial  commercial  basis.    SWS  was 
used  as  a  reason  why  by  Langdon  Bpll  in  a  PUCO  testimony  in  early 
February."    He  also  said,  "The  public  had  trouble  understanding  why  we 
had  to  pay  during  the  shutdown." 

4.  "Parents  SEE  they  have  a  role  in  the  education  of  their  own  kids 

5.  It  might  get  the  next  levy  passed. 
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I  felt  that  many  of  these  people  felt  themselves  in  a  bind. 
They  seemed  obliged  to  follow  the  example  of  Columbus.    They  felt 
it  necessary  as  a  PR  move  to  make  their  time  out  of  school  as  productive 
as  possible  for  the  students,  yet  at  the  same  time,  they  expressed  an 
underlying  concern  that  too  much  success  might  prove  to  the  public  that 
}  schools,  which  is  what  they  stand  for,  might  be  seen  as  unnecessary, 

j  It  is  a  stressful  situation  to  be  in  a  position  of  responsibility  for 

I  the  needs  of  people,  successfully  meet  those  needs,  and  at  the  same 

time  feel  that  this  same  success  demonstrates  that  everything  one  has 
stood  for  in  the  past  just  might  not  be  as  essential  as  we  have  told 
those  we're  serving. 

This  feeling  of  "double-bind"  came  through  loud  and  clear  in 
many  of  my  conversations.    There  was  a  feeling  of  "I'm  not  sure  how 
I  should  respond  officially,  but  I  do  want  to  maintain  my  position." 
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Tutoring,  f^rades  1-8,  exper* 
ienc^'d  elementary  teacher. 
267-8634.  

TUTORING,  all  subjects  & 
COUNSELING.  Certified  & 
Experienced.  268-5436. 

OSU  English  grad  will  tutor  in 
composition,  critical  &  crea* 
tive  writing  &  reading.  263- 
3845. 
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'  Despite  efforts  to  secure 
••self-help''  natural  gas.  the 
Worthington  City  Schools 
have  been  forced  to  close 
temporarily.  But  school  of* 
ficials  are  hopeful  that  the 
learning  process  will  contin* 
ue  even  though  the  physical 
plants  are  not  available. 

School  officials  have  de- 
vised a  system  called  the 
•^Emergency  Learning  Pro- 
gram." The  program  will 
require  all  students  to  meet 
at  least  once  a.  week  with 
teachers. 

Between  meeting  days, 
student  will  be  required  to 
complete  assignments  at 
home.  Also  during  this  time, 
students  may  work  with 
their  teachers  in  homes, 
through  phone  contacts  and 
on  field  trips. 

All  students  will  meet 
once  a  week  in  the  central 
and  west  areas  of  Worthing- 
ton High  School's  main 
campus.  These  facilities  are 
heated  with  electricity  and 
fuel  oil.  Elementary  and 
middle  school  children  will 
meet  in  four-hour  sessions 
cither  in  the  morning  or 
afternoon,  while  all  high 
school  students  will  meet  in 
one  S-hour  session.  Informa- 


tion on  times  and  dates  of 
these  class  sessions  has  been 
sent  home  with  students. 

The  Emergency  Learning 
Program  is  similar  to  the 
"School  Without  Schools" 
program  devised  by  the 
Columbus  Public  School 
system.  Worthingtcn  school 
officials  are  encouraging 
their  students  to  make  use 
of  special  educational  pro* 
gramming  on  WBNS-TV  and 
Radio.  WOSU-TV  and- 
WCBE  Radio.  Worthingion 
officials  also  hope  to  negoti- 
ate some  media  time  for 
their  own  programming. 


The  Emergency  Learning 
Program  will  remain  in 
effect  until  .schools  can 
reopen  which,  officials  say, 

•  could  be  at  any  time. 

There  are  three  factors 
which  could  reopen  schools; 
the  availability  of  natural 
gas    from    Columbia  Gas 

.  Company,  securing  "self- 
help"  gas  from  independent 
producers  or  warmer  weath- 
er. 

Until  such  time  that 
schools  reopen,  all  winter 
term  Continuing  Education 
classes  scheduled  at  schools 
will  be  canceled. 

High  school  extra-curricu- 


ill 
eakh 


lar\and  athletic  activitiles 
will  be  continued  as  much 
possible:  middle  school 
tra-curricuiar  activities  u 
be  determined  by 
school. 

Finally,  officials  annoulic 
ed  that  spring  vacation  Kai 
been  changed  from  MaifcJ 
21-25  to  February  21-25. 


r:.  .  -.J-  r.^  vj.  >: 


The  schools  have  been  in  the  news  for  several  weeks  here  in  Columbus,  but  last  week  the  new 
rfc^'^r;!!^"*^*  "^"^^  "'^'^'^  Representatives  from  all  three  major  networks,  ASC 

I, '■^.2.  1      "^^'^ '°  system's  effon  :o  keep  students  iearnin 

wh.ie  the*u.ld.ngs  are  closed.  Here  NBC  correspondent  Bob  Kur  interviews  Dr.  John  glli: 
LOlumbus  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

4  x  7  -  -Photo by  Terri I.ehma|n 
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>  How  did  this  happen? 


Now,  it  seems  bowling  alleys  and  indoor 
".  tennis  courts  have  suddenly  been  pushed  or 
*.  shoved  into  becoming  babysitting  emporiums. 

How  about  that?  Schools  must  be  closed  but 
,^;theseenterprisescan  slay  open,  I  have  nothing 
;  against  tennis  courts  or  bowling  alleys,  but  I 
can't  fathom  how  such  a  state  of  affairs  couJd 
possibly  come  about  —  (ANNE  G.  WINDMILL- 
-rJ^,  Rt  2  Pickerington. 


CITIZEN  JOURNAL 
2/7/77 


DISPATCH 
2/7/77 


Educators  in  central  Ohio  area  will 
try  to  keep  open  the  lines  of  learning  to 
students  this  week  during  forced 
shutdowns  of  most  schools  because  of  ■ 
the  shortage  of  natural  gas. 

HERE  IS  A  list  of  education  activi- 
ties in  area  school  systems  this  week: 

♦  Grandview  Heights  —  regular 
school  schedule  Monday  and  Thursday. 
No  school  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  No 
decision  reached  yet  for  Friday. 

♦  Upper  Arlington  —  senior  high 
students  will  rep:^rt  Monday  and  Tues- 
day from  1  to  3  p.m.  Junior  high 
students  report  Wednesday  from  12.30 
to  2:30  p.m.  Mini  schedules  will  be  in 
effect  to  give  students  opoortunity  to 
meet  with  teachers. 

♦  Worlhinglon  —  short  session 
Monday  for  all  students.  Classes  Tues- 
day through  Feb.  14  to  be  held  at 
Worthington  High  School  on  a  rotating 
basis  for  all  students. 

a  Hamilton  —parent-teacher  con- 
ference 1  to  8:30  p.m.  Monday,  teach- 
ers available  at  South  elementary  from 
9  a.m.  to  noon  Tuesday  through  PViday; 
for  South  students  Tuesdav  Cenl-al 
elementary  students  Wocine'^day  mid- 
dle school  students  Thursday  and  hieh 
school  slude.Tts  Friday. 
*  J  O  Canal  Winchester  —  all  classes  on 
double  sessions  in  new  high  school 
buildmg:  grades  7  through  12  from  8 
a.rn  to  1  p.m.;  kindergarten  through 
sixth  grades  from  1  to  5  p  m. 

'  #  Pickerington  —  regular  classes 
for  high  school  and  middle  school 
students  Monday  through  Saturday  in 
the  high  school  buildmg.  Elementary 
school  student  will  have  class  in  the 
high  school  building  throu&h  Saturday 
the  week  of  Feb.  I4^..v: ,  . . . :;      •  ■■ 
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•  Bexley  —  regular  classes  Monday 
and  Tuerday.  Reduced  schedules  in  all 
buildmgs  1  to  2:30  p.m.  Wednesdav 
through  Friday. 

•  Whitehall  --i-  'regular  '  classes 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  Students  to  meet 
with  teachers  in  regular  buildings 
from  9  30  to  10:30  a.m.  Wednesday  and 
Friday. 

•  Groveport-Madison  —  regular 
classes  for  high  school  students  Mon- 
day through  Saturday  Double  sessions 
for  other  students  Monday  through 
Saturday. 

•  Reynoldsburg  —  students  b<?gin 
once-a-week  classes  at  the  junior  h:gh 
school  on  Monday.  Students  have  been 
scheduled  lor  the  one  day.  depending 
on  which  city  school  t^^ey  attend. 

o  Jefferson  Local  —  elementary 
and  middle  school  students  will  attend 
two  tu  O'hoi:r  sessions  each  week  at  the 
Gahanna  Middle  School.  High  school 
students  will  attend  on  Mondays 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  ' 

•  Plain  Local  ^  School  will  be 
closed  for  the  next  two  weeks  Slu- 
depts  were  given  instructional  Lckets 
Friday  for  use  during  the  closing. 

•  Westerville  —  ail  students  will 
have  normal  classes  on  Monday.  On 
Tuesday,  secondary  students  will  at- 
tend at  regular  buildings  from  lao 
a.m.  until  12.30  p.m.  to  receive  new 
class  schedules.  Elementary  students 
Will  Ijave  no  school  Tuesday,  but  will 
attend  at  regular  buildings  Wednesday 
from  I  to  5  p.m.  when  new  class 
schedules  and  locations  will  be  distrib- 
uted. Elementary  students  will  begin 
ncw'schedules  next  Monday.  After  a 
day  off  on  Wednesday,  secondary 
students  will  begin  attending  classes  at 


North  High  School  on  Thursday  an< 
Friday. 

•  Columbus   Diocesan  Franklii 
County  Schools  —  closed.  Classes 
non-school  locations. 

•  Washington  Local  (Dublin)  - 
high  school  closed.  Double  sessioas  a 
Dublin  Middle  Schools.  Elementar. 
schools  on  regular  schedule. 

•  Sciolo-Darby  (Hillianl)  —  closed 
Teachers  meet  with  students  at  nor 
school  locations. 

•  South-Western  —  natural  gas 
heated  schools  closed.  Classes  ^ 
Schools  with  fuel  oil  or  electric  heal 
Teachers  meeting  with  students 
non-.school  locations. 

•  Columbus  —  weekly  classe 
transferred  to  20  .chool  building 
using  fuel  other  than  natural  gas  and  t( 
some  non-school  ouildings  made  avail 
able  by  public  or  private  firms 
Attendance  at  aJI  school  functions  wil 
be  taken. 
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CHAPTER  V 
IMPLICATICNS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Guidelines 

The  experience  in  Columbus  yielded  valuable  inforniation  about  ■ 
restructuring  a  school  system  under  crisis  conditions.    The  following 
sections  ov  the  report  contain  suggestions  to  various  groups  gleaned, 
from  the  Columbus  experience  and  documents  prepared  by  CPS  per-  • 
sonnel.    The  sections  are  directed  toward: 

1.  Central  administrators 

2.  Building  administrators 

3.  Physical  plant  staff 

4.  Teachers 

5.  School  Board 

6.  Parents 

7.  Students 

8.  Support  units 
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Guidelines  for  Central  Administrators 

Guidelines  for  central  administrators  are  organized  into  three  categories 

a.  Preparedness 

b.  Action 

c .  Revi  ew 

Preparedness  guidelines  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Every  school  system  should  have  a  crisis  contingency  plan, 
adopted  by  the  board,  that  indicates  responsibilities  of  all 
personnel  in  the  systems  and  directions  for  acting  in  each 
area  of  responsibility.    The  plan  should  cover,  at  least, 

(a)  Communication 

(b)  Facilities 

(c)  Program 

(d)  Transportation 

The  plan  should  stipulate  that  all  staff  and  employees  are 
subject  to  tenporary  reassignment  during  a  crisis  and  should 
describe  in  detail  emergency  assignments. 

(2)  An  inservice  training  program  for  all  personnel  should  be  part 
of  preparing  for  reorganization  under  crisis  conditions. 

(3)  A  crisis  leadership  board  should  be  designated  to  formjlate 
all  decisions  for  the  district  and  maintain  leadership  during 

the  crisis.    It  is  important  that  this  board  remain  in  communication 
during  the  crisis.    The  board  might  consist  of  a  school  board 
representative,  a  teachers  union  representacive,  the  superintendent, 
an  assistant  superintendent,  and  possibly,  the  central 
administration  department  heads.    Each  person  should  assume 
responsibility  for  an  area  of  the  contingency  plan.  The 
crisis  board  should  know  the  law  and  be  aware  of  alternative 
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actions  it  can  take  under  crisis  conditions.    Decision  making 
protocol  should  be  clearly  explained,  including  especially 
those  decision  areas  that  require  ratification  by  the 
school  board  and  the  extent  of  veto  powers  of  different 
members  of  the  board. 
Preparedness  in  the  four  action  areas  could  consist  of  the  following 

(a)  Communication 

(1)  contact  people  with  newspapers,  television,  radio 
and  key  offices  or  agencies  (e,g,,  school  board, 
legislative,  mayors  office,  teachers  union.  State 
Department  of  Education)  should  be  established 

(2)  prepare  directives  to  each  level  of  personnel  so 
they  are  ready  for  adaption  and  distribution 

(3)  establish  communication  lines  (mail  routes,  telephone 
numbers,  runners,  etc) 

(b)  Facilities 

(1)  mothball ing  plans  for  all  buildings  should  be  worked 
out  in  detail 

(2)  security  and  safety  staff  should  have  explicit 
instructions 

(3)  inventories  should  be  continually  updated  and  kept 
secure 

(4)  plan  for  contingency  sites  for  instruction  if 
regular  facilities  are  removed 

(5)  arrange  for  or  prepare  contingency  lists  of  emergency 
replacements  for  all  personnel 
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(c)  Program 

(1)  maintenance  plan  for  instruction  during  a  crisis 
period  or  a  description  of  plans  for  corr^municating 
delivery  of  instruction  to  instructional  personnel 

(2)  stock  instructional  material  to  support  the 
contingency  plan 

(3)  assign  special  responsibilities  for  program  delivery 
under  crisis  conditions  (e.g.,  media  coordinators, 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  teachers,  material 
reproduction  staff) 

(d)  Transportation 

(1)  arrange  for  a  support  transportation  syste.'n  if 
needed  (e.g.,  volunteer  private  autos,  city  buses) 

(2)  develop  a  list  of  standby  drivers 

(3)  routes  and  schedules  should  bs  filed  to  meet 

different  sets  of  assumptions  about  an  err.ergency. 
Action  guidelines  are  as  follows: 

Materials  gathered  from  the  School  Without  Schools  experience 
pertaining  to  actions  assigned  to  school  staff  are  provided  in 
Appendix  H.    Points  relevant  to  the  roles  central  administrators 
play  in  operating  a  school  system  under  crisis  conditions  include 
the  following: 

(1)  Maintain  corr.muni cation  with  all  schools  and  with  the  public. 

(2)  Make  policy  decisions,  e.g.,  grading,  mandated  vs.  voluntary 
participation. 

(3)  Troubleshoot 

(4)  Monitor  operation  of  emergency  plan  and  correct  as  necessary. 

(5)  Inform  police,  fire,  civil  defense,  others  of  actions. 
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Review  guidelines  are  as  follows: 

The  main  points  for  central  administrators  to  consider  following 
the  emergency  are: 

(1)  Revise  the  emergency  plan  where  weaknesses  appeared. 

(2)  Enlist  assistance  as  needed  to  regroup. 

(3)  Identify  problems  resulting  from  the  emergency  period  and 
begin  action  to  resolve  them. 

(4)  Undertake  business,  insurance  inventory. 
Guidelines  for  Building  Administrators 

While  the  emergency  is  in  progress,  this  is  where  the  action 
is  in  the  areas  of  facilities,  program  delivery,  transportation  of 
students,  and  communication  with  teachers,  parents,  and  students. 
The  bulk  of  the  administrative  guidelines  developed  for  the  School 
Without  Schools  Program  was  developed  for  building  level  action. 
These  guidelines  have  been  collected  and  are  provided  in  Appendix  H 
because  of  their  exhaustive  coverage  of  actions  building  level 
personnel  may  be  asked  to  do.    Points  of  note  include  the  following: 

(1)  Daily  physical  plant  inspection,  security; 

(2)  Staff  communication,  telephone  numbers,  weekly  staff  meetings; 

(3)  List  of  resource  people,  agencies  that  could  assist  with 
programs,  and  telephone  numbers; 

(4)  Very  specific  plan  of  action  and  assignments  for  building 
and  staff  maintenance  of  all  programs  including  support 
services,  such  as  school  lunch  programs; 

(5)  Daily  report  -  attendance,  participation,  problems,  daily 
log  of  staff  activities; 

(6)  Payroll  handling,  mail  handling; 

(7)  Reschedule  events,  e.g.,  athletics; 

(8)  Oversight  of  building,  "mothball,"  if  called  for; 
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(9)  Enforce  district  policy,  legal  matters  (e.g.,  approval  for 
use  of  non-school  facilities); 

(10)  Summon  emergency  aid  if  needed. 

In  contrast  to  central  administration  where  the  emphasis  is 
first  on  planning  and  then  on  review,  building  administration  emphasis 
IS  first  and  foremost  on  action  and  implementation  during  the  energency. 
Guidelines  for  Physical  Plant  Staff 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  H  for  physical  plant 
directions,  especially  for  mothball ing  buildings.  Points  of 
importance  include: 

(1)  Maintaining  daily  communication  and  reporting  with  buildinq 
administration; 

(2)  Keeping  a  daily  log  of  actions  taken; 

(3)  Maintaining  building  security,  conducting  building  checks; 

(4)  Assisting  building  administrators  and  faculty  in  implementing 
emergency  storage  procedures  (see  following  pages  for 
detailed  directions  on  emergency  storage); 

(5)  Directing  operations  for  mothball ing  buildings,  if  called 
for  (see  following  pages  for  detailed  directions  and  cost 
estimates  for  mothball ing  buildings); 

(6)  Regulating  utilities  (gas,  oil,  coal,  electricity,  water) 
as  directed  by  building  administrator; 

(7)  Making  emergency  repairs; 

(8)  Assisting  in  conducting  inventory  of  equipment  and  supplies. 
The  Columbus  Public  Schools  "School  Without  Schools"  Handbook 

contained  an  enormous  amount  of  detailed  information  regarding 
emergency  storage  and  mothballing.   This  information  is  valuable 
and  is  reproduced  on  the  following  pages.    A  March,  1977  article 
from  the  Ohio  Association  of  School  Business  Officials  also  provided 
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detailed  information  and  cost  estimates  for  building  shutdowns. 
That  information  is  also  reproduced  for  future  use  on  the 
following  pages.    Readers  wanting  to  skip  the  remainder  of 
this  section  may  turn  to  page  ^ 
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MOTHBALLING  AND  .EMERGENCY  STORAGE  PROCEDURES 
SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 
Columbus,  Ohio  Public  Schools,  February  7-24,  1977 

Emergency  Storage  Procedures  During  School  Closing 

During  the  February  emergency  closing  of  schools  certain  equipment, 
materials  and  supplies  may  require  special  treatment  or  steps  to 
safeguard  them  from  damage  by  lowered  temoeratures. 

Deoartment  administrators  have  prepared  the  following  series  of  con- 
tingency instructions  and  procedures  for  the  protection  of  school 
prooerty.    If  teachers  want  to  accept  resnonsibility  for  any  school 
property  they  require  for  their  instructional  program,  please  have 
them  sign  out  thosv"!  items  to  be  responsible  for  them. 

The  following  instructions  are  not  applicable  and  definitive  for 
every  school,  therefore,  please  exercise  any  additional  cuations  you 
deem  appropriate  for  other  unlisted  school  property. 
Emergency  Storage  Procedures 

In  the  event  that  schools  are  closed  and  buildings  are  "mothballed" 
for  the  duration,  steos  will  nave  to  be  taken  to  avoid  art  materials 
and  equipment  being  destroyed  by  freezing  temperatures.    Below  is  a 
list  of  procedures  for  assuring  the  safety  of  your  various  art  supplies 
and  apparatus. 

We  ask  you  to  take  all  endangered  items  home  and  give  them  safe,  warm 
storage.    Perhaps  some  of  your  fellow  teachers  could  helo  you  with  this 
task. 

Please  fill  out  the  Inventory  storage  sheet.    Leave  a  copy  with  your 
principal  and  maintain  one  for  yourself. 

To  Intake  sure  that  the  plumbing  in  your  area  is  properly  drained, 
find  out  who  has  the  draining  assignment  in  your  building  and  provide  a 
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list  of  waterlines,  pipes,  taps,  and  drains  located  in  all  rooms  of 
your  department. 
Art  Supplies 

1.  Enlarqers:  ,  Remove  lenses,  box  carefully  and  take  to  warm 
place;  cover  enlarger  with  blanket  or  some  heavy  porous  fabric. 

2.  Cameras:    Box  carefully  and  take  to  warm  secure  place. 

3.  Projectors:    May  leave  in  building  but  suggest  storing  in  warm 
secure  place  (do  not  use  until  projector  has  returned  to  room 
temperature) . 

4.  Filn  (undeveloped):    If  unsealed  or  not  in  tin  or  plastic, 
store  in  dry  place. 

5.  Film  (slides,  16  m):    Store  in  dry  warm  place. 

6.  Photo  Papers:    If  unsealed,  store  in  warm  dry  place  (avoid 
condensation  during  transport  by  packing  in  styrofoam  cooler 
or  other  insulated  container).    If  sealed,  may  remain  in 
school  building. 

7.  Chemicals:    Store  mixed  chemicals  in  above-freezing  place; 
unopened  dry  packaged  chemicals  may  remain  in  school  building. 

8.  Ceramic  and  enameling  kilns:    May  remain  in  school  buildings. 

9.  -Moist  clay:    If  frozen,  mu.  *"  be  re-processed. 

10.  Flammables:    If  in  metal  containers,  may  remain  in  school 
building;  if  in  glass  containers,  place  in  sink  or  metal  leak- 
proof  trash  can  in  case  glass  breaks. 

1 1 .  All  moist  or  liquid  materials  without  alcohol  content:  Remove 
to  warm  place,  i.e.,  liquid  tempera,  varnish,  enamels,  inks 
(tube  and  bottle),  acrylics,  oils,  glazes  (mixed  only),  glue, 
paste.  Gesso,  polymer  medium,  wax-resist  liquis. 
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Mothball ing  -  Audio  Visual 

The  following  items  need  to  be  protected  from  freezing  temperatures: 

1.  Videotape  recorders,  cameras,  and  tapes. 

2.  Equipment  that  uses  vacuum  tubes  -  16  mm  projectors, 
radios,  television  sets,  reel  to  reel  tape  recorders. 

3^    Audio  tapes,  cassettes,  filmstrips,  film  loops,  records, 
microfilm. 

4.    Microphones  and  tube  amplifiers. 

Batteries  should  be  removed  from  all  equipment. 

Transistorized  equipment  should  weather  satisfactorily  if  protected 
by  wrapping  or  boxing. 

Central  Sound  Systems  should  be  covered  with  protective  material. 

PLASTIC  MATERIALS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  USED  as  a  protective  wrap  as  they 
will  hold  moisture.    Use  newspapers,  canvas,  etc. 

Equipment  such  as  overhead  projectors,  filinstrip  projectors,  opaque 
projectors,  microfiche  readers,  should  be  protected  but  NOT  moved. 

Insofar  as  possible,  equipment  should  NOT  be  stored  against  exterior 
walls. 


CONTINGENCY  PROCEDURES  AND  GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  DEPARTMENT  CHAIRPERSONS 
OF  BUSINESS  OFFICE  EDUCATION  AND  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  TO  FOLLOW  IN  THE 

EVENT  OF  CLOSING  OF  SCHOOLS 

General :    All  machines  are  to  be  unplugged.    All  machines  are  to  be 
covered  to  keep  dust  out.    Where  possible,  store  small  machines  in  BOE 
storage  room  and  lock.    Discard  ot  take  home  all  fluids,  glue,  etc.,  items 
that  would  freeze. 

Specific  Procedures  to  Follow  for  Each  Type  of  Equipment: 

A.B.  Dick  -  Contact  person  Earl  Meyers  -  phone  488-5961.  Spirit 
dupl icating  machines.    New  models  -  take  hose  out  of  gallon  can. 
Dump  air  through  the  lines,  conseauently  clearinq  all  alcohol  liquid 
to  the  reservoir.    Once  alcohol  is  in  the  reservoir  it  will  evaporate 
before  freeqing.    Kepp  machine  covered  and  unplugged. 

Old  A.B.  Dick  -  Container  with  alcohol  must  be  removed.  Recommend 
pouring  of  alcohol  from  container,  either  discarding  into  sink  or 
pouring  back  into  can  for  storage. 
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Standard  Spriit  Copy  Machines  -  Check  fluid  level  guage.    If  not 
over  half  way  full,  leave  as  is.    If  the  guage  reads  "full"  try  to 
get  fluid  out  of  machine  somehow.    (When  machine  is  full  there  is 
possibility  of  freezing,  consequently  major  damage  to  the  machine.) 
If  machine  is  half  full  of  liquid,  freezing  is  almost  out  of  the 
question.    Keep  machine  covered  and  unplugged. 

?.^^^  "  U"Pl"9  and  make  sure  ink  pad  is  in  correct  diagonal 

STOP    position  and  keep  machine  covered. 

Photo  Copier  -  A.B.  Dick  #675  copier.    Petroleum  base  solution  is 
used.    Do  not  think  that  it  will  freeze.    Consequently  keep  machine 
unplugged  and  covered. 

3M  Photo  Cop^'er  -  Model  #209.    Instructions  are  to  take  paper  out. 
^White  roll,    nd  pink  intermediate  rclls):    Unplug,  cover  machine 
with  plastic  garbage  bag  or  plastic  cover  provided  when  machine  was 
delivered.    The  important  thing  is  to  keep  machine  covered  and  free 
from  dust. 

Remington  Photo  Copier  -  Model  II  and  III.    Contact  person  Joe 
Toronto  -  phone  272-8998.    Take  paper  out  of  machine— take  all  fluid 
out  of  machine.    Dump  fluid  out  of  tank.    Unplug  and  cover  machine. 
Possible  problem— flattening  of  feed  rollers  unavoidable.    May  re- 
quire service  call  when  operating  again. 

A.B.  Dick  Table-Top  Offset  -  Make  sure  that  the  machine  is  cleaned, 
especially  the  ink  rollers.    Drain  all  solutions.    Leave  in  night/ 
latch  position. 

IBM  Key  Punch  -  Seven  locations.    Unplug  machine  and  cover  completely. 

3M  Thermo  Fax  Machines  -  Make  sure  to  cover  when  machine  is  cool  to 
avoid  dust  getting  into  machine.  Unplug. 

Inner-Office  Telephone  System  -  No  instructions.    However,  there  is 
the  possibility  of  moisture  and  condensation  developing  and  having 
corrosion  occur  on  the  switching  equipment.    This  will  require  a 
service  call  when  operational  again. 

Transcribers  and  Word  Processing  Equipment  -  (S.E.C.C.  and  Ft.  Hayes 
C-CT) Unplug  equipment.    Keep  all  equipment  covered.    Make  sure  that 
room  temperature  has  been  reached  for  at  least  eight  (8)  hours  prior 
to  turning  on  equipment.    Once  this  is  accomplished,  turn  on  each 
piece  of  equipment  for  two  (2)  hours  prior  to  operation. 

Calculators  and  Mechanical  Adding  Machine  -  Cover  machines  and  unplug. 
Allow  machine  to  reach  regular  room  temperature  before  starting  to 
turn  on  again.    This  means  the  heat  in  Lab  must  be  on  for  a  minimum 
of  24  hours  prior  to  operation  of  this  piece  of  equipment. 
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Electric  Typewriters  -  All  e'lectric  typewriters  present  unavoidable 
probl em--condensati on  will  occur  with  up  and  down  temperatures, 
causing  rusting  of  type  bars,  shaft  and  other  metals.  Machines 
should  be  kept  unplugged  and  covered. 

IBM  Selectric  and  Other  Element  Machines  •  Unplug,  completely  cover, 
store  if  possible.    Allow  machines  to  reach  room  temperature  before 
using. 

Cash  Registers  in  d.E.  Labs  -  Cash  registers  at  Briggs  and  Independence, 
Model  DTS  100.    Contact  DATA  CASH  -  phone  224-4800.   To  prepare 
machine  for  cold  storage,  remove  cash  drawer  out  of  machine  and  in 
^he  back  of  the  machine  is  a  cover  plate  (either  black  or  silver). 
Remove  this  plate  and  disconnect  the  black  wire.    This  disassembles 
the  battery  package.    Unplug  the  machine  and  keep  covered. 

Supplies  -  (Fluids,  cleaners,  glue,  etc.)    GET  SMART,  THir:K!!  Check 
all  cabinets  and  storage  areas  to  determine  what  is  freezable  and 
what  is  not.    Pack  up  items  that  will  freeze  and  take  home. 

Sink  Location  -  Some  of  the  BOE  labs  have  a  sink  located  in  the 
storage  room.    Make  sure  to  identify  in  writing  to  your  building 
administrator,  the  location  of  this  sink  and  that  it  needs  to  be 
drained  i-^  schools  are  "raoth  balled." 

"Mothballing"  Buildings 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  "mothball"  buildings,  or  close  them  without 

heat  for  a  number  of  days,  please  take  the  following  action: 

1.  Notify  all  regular  teachers  who  are  assigned  cars  to  store 
those  cars  at  their  homes  in  as  safe  a  location  as  possible. 
Engine  should  be  started  and  run  for  several  minutes  the  day 
before  school  resumes,  to  be  sure  car  will  start  the  first 
day  of  school. 

2.  Notify  all  substitute  teachers  who  are  assigned  cars  to  return 
their  cars  to  17th  Avenue  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  school  ' — 
is  in  session.    If  these  substitute  teachers  are  assigned  to 
Driver  Education  positions  when  school  resumes,  they  should 
contact  me  at  224-6488  (office)  or  885-3234  (home)  for  car 
assignments, 

3.  Notify  Driver  Education  Team  Teachers  at  your  building  to  secure 
trailers  as  follows: 

a.    Remove  projectors  and  films  and  store  them  in  a  teacher's 
home.    Call  me  to  let  me  know  which  teacher  is  storing 
these  materials.    Our  insurance  company  tells  us  these 
materials  are  insured  while  out  of  the  trailers. 
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b.  Remove  all  personal  items  from  trailer.    Remove  any  liquid 
which  might  freeze. 

c.  Disconnect  battery  from  emergency  light. 

d.  Turn  off  all  circuit  breakers  in  trailer,  turn  off  and 
padlock  switch  on  outside  of  school  building.    Cables  can  be 
left  in  place. 

e.  Store  steps  inside  trailer  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
an.vone  to  enter  trailer. 

f.  Double  lock  doors  with  original  locks  and  padlocks. 

4.    If  multi-media  equipment  is  in  use  in  your  school,  store  projec- 
tors and  films  at  a  teacher's  home  and  let  me  know  which  teacher 
IS  storing  them.    The  console  should  be  stored  in  the  school 
building  in  as  secure  a  place  as  possible.    Wiring  taped  to 
floors  can  be  left  in  place,  but  responders  should  be  disconnected 
and  stored  with  the  console. 

Closing  of  Lunchroom  for  the  Energy  Crisis 

Each  Food  Service  Helper  is  asked  to  comply  with  the  following 

instructions  for  closing  the  Lunchroom  for  the  Energy  Crisis: 

1.  On  the  last  day  of  serving  lunches,  please  send  your  Daily 
Lunch  Report  and  copy  of  the  bank  deposit  slip  to  your 
Satellite  Manager,  Quality  Assurance  Office  by  school  mail, 
or  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to  be  sent  to  each  school. 

2.  Lunch  Program  Monies  -  all  monies  on  hand  must  be  deposited 
in  the  Ohio  National  Bank  by  the  Princ-ioal  or  person  designa- 
ted by  him. 

3.  On  the  last  day  after  you  have  served  the  lunches,  do  the 
following: 

a.  Refrigerator  -  clean  and  unplug  the  refrigerator,  leave 
the  door  propped  open  so  odors  may  escape. 

b.  Safety  Alarm  Recorders  -  (Only  the  schools  receiving  P.M. 
deliveries  have  these.)    Please  leave  the  switch  on 

*|*  CLEAN  so  the  refrigerator  will  not  alarm  when  it  is  plugged 

in  when  we  return.    Place  a  new  chart  in  the  recorder. 
Please  remember  to  send  the  chart  and  report  to  Burnett 
Collins,  Quality  Assurance  Office,  by  school  mail. 

c.  Milk  Coolers  -  clean  and  unplug  the  milk  coolers,  leave 
the  doors  open. 
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d-    Oven  -  clean. 

e.    Tables  -  please  made  certain  they  are  free  of  all  soil- 
4.    Keys  -  please  leave  all  keys  with  the  principal. 
Please  call  your  Satellite  Manager  when  you  are  finished  with  the 
above  to  inform  her  that  your  Lunchroom  is  ready  for  closing. 

Milk  -  After  lunch  is  served  sell  any  remaining  milk  to  children 
or  adultb.    If  you  have  any  milk  left  in  the  cooler  after  the  lunch 
period  give  it  to  students  who  serve  the  school  in  a  special  way  (i.e.. 
Safety  Patrol,  etc.).    DO  NOT  LEAVE  any  milk  in  the  cooler.  (Same 
applies  to  Orange  Juice.) 
Care  of  Food  -  Store  All  Food  Properly 

1.  All  possible  frozen  meats,  fowl,  similar,  as  well  as  frozen 
vegetables  and  fruits  should  be  used  before  the  close  of 
school . 

2.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  use  aS  much  food  as  possible 
before  the  close  of  school. 

3.  Store  any  remaining  dried  eggs  in  tightly  covered  containers 
and  refrigerate. 

4.  Store  any  remaining  starch  foods,  rice,  flour,  cornmeal , 
macaroni  products,  rolled  wheat,  dried  beans, -and  similar  in 
tightly  covered  containers. 

5.  Refrigerate  all  foods  that  cannot  be  kept  in  dry  storage. 

6.  All  butter  and  margarine  should  be  frozen.    It  is  advisable 
to  refrigerate  only  what  will  be  used  daily,  and  keep  the 
remainer  frozen. 

7.  All  cheese  is  to  be  refrigerated,  not  frozen. 

8.  Milk  and  Bread  -  keep  orders  to  a  minimum  -  what  is  necessary 
only.    On  last  day  of  operation,  freeze  any  remaining  milk  and 
bread. 

9.  Discard  small  amounts  of  leftover  foods.    Discard  especially 
leftover  cold  sandwiches,  v/rapped  hot  sandwiches,  gravy. 
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10,    Consolidate  all  frozen  and  refrigerated  products  as  much 
as  possible  and  disconnect  those  refrigeration  units  not 
needed  for  storage, 

11-    PLACE  LOOSE  ICE  CUBES  IN  EACH  FREEZER  LEFT  IN  OPERATION. 

12.  Ask  custodian  to  check  freezers  and  refrigerators  that  are  left 
in  operation. 

13.  All  refrigeration  and  freezer  space  which  is  not  in  operation 
should  be  washed  and  rinsed  to  remove  soil  and  then  washed  with 
bakinq  soda  water  (1  tablespoon  soda  to  2  qts.  water)  and  dried 
thoroughly.    The  doors  are  to  be  left  open 'if  they  are  not  kept 
running.    Fasten  sign  on  door  "Please  do  not  close."    PULL  PLUGS 
DO  NOT  REMOVE  CIRCUIT  BREAKER  LOCKS  OR  LOCKING  BRACKETS  ON 
CIRCUIT  BREAKERS. 

14.  All  counter  units  (salad  pan  and  milk  cooler  units)  shall  be 
turned  off.    PULL  THE  PLUGS.    DO  NOT  REMOVE  CIRCUIT  BREAKER 
LOCKS. 

Locking  Equipment 

1,  Do  not  lock  any  equipment,  milk  coolers,  refrigerators,  etc., 
unless  food/supplies  are  stored  in  the  units.    Keep  cash 
register  drawers  open  or  lock  the  cash  registers  in  the  store- 
rooip  or  office,    (Recommend  moving  cash  registers  to  storeroom 
if  possible,  but  leave  drawers  open, ) 

2,  Clean  the  ranges,  ovens,  deep  fat  fryers,  steam  cookers  and  dry 
thoroughly.    Leave  pilot  lights  on. 

3,  Steam  cookers  should  be  left  with  doors  ajar, 

4,  Diswashers  should  be  left  ooen  for  ventilation  after  a  thorough 
cleaning.    Lift  or  remove  "food  collection"  pans  to  allow  air 
to  circulate. Turn  gas  pilot  off.    Leave  valve  open, 

5,  All  booster  heaters  should  be  turned  off. 

6-    Tell  the  custodian  all  qas  pilot  lights  on  ranges,  ovens, 
steam  cookers,  etc,  are  to  be  left  on.    Exception:  The 
c^ishwasher  and  serving  counters  heated  by  gas.    Turn  these  off . 

7,  Have  all  refuse  and  waste  cans  scrubbed  with  hot  detergent 
water.    Sanitize,  rinse  and  dry  thoroughly.    Do  not  put  paper 
in  these.    Leave  uncovered. 

8,  Telephones,    Be  certain  to  lock  the  telephone.    Keep  office 
door  locked  if  possible.    Phone  will  be  on  -  must  be  locked. 

9,  Safes  are  to  be  unlocked  and  open. 
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10.    Lunch  Tickets  -  The  unused  portion  of  rolls  of  lunch  tickets 
remaining  at  the  end  of  the  last  day  of  school  should  be 
locked  in  the  storeroom.    Do  not  leave  in  the  safe,  and  do  not 
send  to  the  Food  Service  office. 

Security  '  ^ 

  .  \ 

Please,  be  especially  security  conscious  for  the  closing  period.  ' 

Custodians  may  do  building  checks,  but  you  should  expect  that  to  be 

limited. 

STEPS  TO  BE  TAKEN  FOR  EMERGENCY  CLOSING  QF  SCHOOLS 
!n  the  event  that  schools  are  closed  due  to  iho  gas  emergency  the 
following  procedures  should  bo  taken  in  the  home  economics  rooms: 
A.    Schools  Closed,  Minimum  Heat  (Above  Freezing) 

1.  Arrange  with  the  head  custodian  to  have  the  gas  turned  off  to 
the  ranges  and  dr^'ers. 

2.  Remove  all  food  from  all  refrigerators  and  freezers  and  discard. 
(Any  item  of  value  may  be  taken  to  your  home  freezer  for  storage 
should  you  desire. ) 

3.  Unplug  freezers  and  refrigerators,  liefrost  and  clean  interiors. 
PROP  DOOR  OPEN  SO  THAT  IT         REMAIN  OPEN  TO  PREVENT  UNDESIRABLE 
ODORS  IN  THE  APPLIANCES^    (This  precaution  is  taken  in  the  event 
of  power  failure. ) 

4.  Unplug  all  sewing  machines. 

5.  DRAIN  the  v/ater  out  of  all  steam  irons. 


B.    Schools  Closed,  NO  HEAT 

■» 

1.  Arrange  with  the  head  custodian  to  have  the  gas  turned  off  to 
the  ranges  and  dryers. 

2.  Remove  all  food  from  all  refrigerators  and  freezers  and  discard. 
(Any  item  of  value  may  be  taken  to  your  home  freezer  for  storage 
should  you  desire. ) 

3.  Unplug  freezers  and  refrigerators,  defrost  and  clean  interiors.. 
PROP  DOOR  OPEN  SO  THAT  IT  WILL  REMAIN  OPEN  TO  PREVENT  UNDESIRABLE 
ODORS  IN  THE  APPLIANCES.    (This  precaution  is  taken  in  the  event 
of  pov/er  failure. )  " 

4.  Unplug  all  sewing  machines. 

5.  DRAIN  the  water  out  of  all  steam  irons. 
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6.  Arrange  with  the  head  custodian  to  disconnect  washers  and  dish- 
washers and  be  sure  all  water  is  drained  from  the  appliances. 

7.  Arrange  with  the  head  custodian  to  shut  off  water  and  drain  all 
pipes  to  sinks  and  hand  bowls. 

8.  Empty  bottles  of  distilled  water  or  take  them  home  to  store. 

9.  All  canned  foods,  bleaches,  furniture  polish,  ink,  liquid  soap, 
and  other  solutions  that  would  freeze  are  to  be  boxed  and  labeled- 
STORE  IN  A  HEATED  AREA.    This  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  principal  or  head  custodian. 

CONTINGENCY  PROCEDURES  AND  GENERAL^ INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  DEPARTMENT  CHAIRPERSONS 
OR  TEACHERS  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AND  AGRICULTURE  TO  FOLLOW  IN  CASE  OF 

CLOSING  OF  SCHOOLS 

General  \ 


In  the  event  that  minimal  heat  is  maintained  in  your  building  be  sure 
to  secure  all  flammable  liquids  under  lock  andJcia^,  lock  up  all  tools, 
remove  all  saw  blades,  etc.,  that  could  be  used  i'ti  vandalism,  grease  all 
exposed  machine  surfaces,  close  off  all  draft  sources,  such  as,  air  intake 
and  exhaust  systems. 

In  the  event  that  a  moth  balling  takes  place  with  no  heat  we  hope 
that  you  will  do  .-ill  in  your  power  to  help  minimize  any  loss  to  supplies 
and  equipment.    Below  is  a  partial  list  of  precautions  and  suggestiv^ns 
that  may  help  during  this  emergency. 

1.  •  Close  all  "draft  areas"  in  your  room,  such  as,  outside  air 

intakes,  exhaust  vents,  etc. 

2.  Move  benches  away  from  windows  and  put  rags  at  bottom  of 
windows  to  absorb  moisture  ' 

3.  Windows  should  be  locked.    If  necessary  make  a  locking  device. 

4.  Grease  all  exposed  machine  surfaces. 

5.  Drain  water  from  all  air  compressors  and  traps.    (This  may  have 
to  be  done  last. ) 

6.  Clean  and  oil  all  Graphic  Arts  machinery,  pL.tten  presses  and 
offset  equipment. 
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7.  Drain  blueprint  machines  of  ammoni  . 

8.  Make  arrangements  for  heated  storage  for  any  liquid  chemicals 
that  you  do  not  know  the  freezing  temperature  of  (example: 
detergents,  diluted  chemicals  and  other  water  soluble  chemicals). 

9.  Take  precautions  to  protect  all  materials  that  freezing  will 
damage,  such  as,  glue,  water  base  paints,  etc.    (This  may  mean 
taking  them  home  if  possible.) 

10.  Flammable  materials  should  be  stored  in  metal  containers  and 
locked  In  metal  cabinets. 

11.  Tools  should  be  oiled  and  stored  under  lock  and  key  where  they 
are  not  usually  stored  because  of  possible  break-in  at  schools, 

12.  Remove  blades  from  all  power  saws  and  lock  up  to  avoid  theft. 

13.  Take  all  batteries  out  of  electronic  equipment. 

14.  Box  all  electronic  equipment  feasible,  put  absorbent  material 
inside  and  seal.    We  will  supply  boxes  and  absorbent  materials. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  take  some  equipment  home.    When  equipment 
goes  back  into  service  do  the  following: 

a.  Allow  24  to '48  hours  to  warm  up  and  dry  out. 

b.  High  voltage  units,  such  as,  scopes  and  power  supplies, 
should  be  visually  checked  inside  for  dryness.  Arcing 
could  take  place  if  it  is  not  dry. 

c.  Replace  all  batteries  where  needed. 

15.  Call  for  "pick  up"  on  all  Oxygen  and  Acetylene  tanks. 

NOTE:    After  returning  to  school  and  you  find  any  damage  to 
equipment  due  to  vandalism,  weather,  broken  water  lines,  etc., 
please  inform  this  office  immediately  so  we  can  get  things  back 
in  operation  as  soon  qs  possible. 


16.    Check  the  attached  liit  and  make  arrangements  to  assure  that 
all  items  which  apply  to  you  are  provided  for. 
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Prepare  the  following  list  of  appliances  by  draining  or  pumping  anti- 
freeze through  them: 

Drain  and  Pump 
Drain  Antifreeze 

Pressure  V/ashers 
Steam  Cleaners 
Floor  Exhaust  Systems 
Floor  Grid  Systems 
Air  Compressors 
Air  Lines 

Air  Compressor  Viater  Cooled  Driers 
Shop  Toilets 
Shop  Urinals 

Cooling  Systems  of  cars  which  will  be  stored 

Cooling  Systems  of  Mock-up  Engines  which 
will  be  stored 

Empty  55  gallon  drums 

Water  Coolers 

Unused  lab  areas  with  sinks  and  drains 

Radiators 

Sprayers 

Water  Cooled  Machines 

Mach^'nes  with  water  cleaning  systems 

Insure  water  i  j  out  of  lirt  pits 
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Library 

1.  Remove  all  plants,  aquariums,  live  a-nimals  and  other  specimens 
that  low  temperatures  would  kill. 

2.  Remove  supplies  that  would  be  damaged  by  freezing  such  as: 

ink,  mystic  tape,  replacement  lamps,  plastic  spray  cans,  thermal 
masters,  AV  repair  kits,  laminating  supplies,  etc, 

3.  Follow  instructions  regarding  AV  equipment  and  software  as 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Radio,  Television,  and  Audio 
Visual  Education. 

4.  Disconnect  any  copying  machines. 
17th  Avenue  Library 

1.  Check  water  lines  and  drains  to  break  area,  rest  rooms,  and 
for  sprinkler  system. 

2.  Arrange  for  removal  and  storage  of  equipment  that  would  be 
damaged  by  low  temperatures, 

3.  Prepare  other  equipment  for  low  temperature: 

a.  Bell  and  Howell  Reader  Printer  -  Disconnect  and  call 
service  before  using. 

b.  MTST  machine  and  all  electric  typewriters  -  Disconnect 
and  do  not  reuse  until  10  hours  of  warm  up. 

c.  Xerox  machines  -  Disconnect. 

d.  A.B.  Dick  Automated  Press  -  Disconnect,  clean,  and  remove 
rollers. 

e.  Tape  machine  -  Remove  water, 

4.  Arrange  for  removal  and  storage  of  supplies  subject  to  deterioration 
from  low  temperatures  such  as:    glue,  spray  cans,  thermal  masters, 
mystic  tape,  labels,  etc. 

5.  Notify  companies  that  have  hot  and  cold  drink  vending  machines. 

6.  Notify  all  vendors  to  stop  shipments  until  school  reopen. 

The  above  tasks  v/ould  resolve  some  problems  which  would  result  from 
mothballing:  however,  nothing  could  be  done  about  the  following: 

1.  Damage  to  books  and  AV  software  -  sheer  volume  prevents  removal. 

2.  Aoproval  of  invoices  -  payment  would  be  delayed  until  they  could 
be  checked. 
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Mothball inq  -  Physical  Education 

1.  All  supplies  for  physical  education  should  be  stored  in 
cabinets  or  on  shelves  in  a  designated  area.    This  material 
should  not  be  left  o,p  the  floor.    It  is  important  that  all 
materials  are  sufficiently  secured, 

2.  Caution  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  materials  are 
sifficiently  warmed  up  before  their  use.    Damage  will  probably 
not  occur  if  the  temperature  is  gradually  lowered  and  raised. 

^'    ^u^^?!]^!^"^^  materials  such  as  films,  loop  films,  and  projectors 
should  be  taken  home  and  stored  in  a  warm  area  since  extremely 
low  temperatures  can  damage  this  equipment, 

4,  First  aid  supplies,  especially  those  in  glass  containers,  should 
be  put  in  your  medicine  kit  and  taken  home  for  warm  storage. 

5,  All  students  should  remove  belongings  from  lockers,  this  includes 
clothing,  deodorant  cans,  towels,  etc.    Remind  students  they 
will  be  expected  to  have  their  physical  education  clothing  the 
first  day  schools  reopen. 

Closing  School  Health  Rooms 

Should  the  Columbus  schools  be  closed  due  to  the  energy  crisis,  the 

following  guidelines  should  be  used  to  close  the  school  health  rooms: 

1,  Take  audiometers  and  blood  pressure  equipment  home  to 
protect  f'^om  loss  or  vandalism.    Transport  inside  your  car 
rather  than  the  trunk  as  the  audiometer  may  be  damaged 

by  severe  cold, 

2,  Arrange  with  the  school  office  to  lock  up  small  equipment  and 
health  records  similar  to  the  procedure  for  closing  school 

in  June, 

3,  Call  Molly  Parsons  if  you  have  questions  about  your  role  or 
responsibilities  during  this  crisis. 

Mothball inq  -  Science 
Elementary: 

Equipment  -  No  equipment  provided  by  our  department  should  suffer 
damage  if  subjected  to  low  temperatures.    If  in  doubt  about  a  partic- 
ular piece  of  equipment,  call  the  Science  Department,  phone  225-2728. 

Chemicals  -  Flush  all  liquid  chemicals  down  a  sink,  using  an  amole 
supply  of  v/ater.    Allow  at  least  a  minute  of  water  flow  between"  each 
different  kind  of  chemical.    Let  water  run  for  at  least  five  (5) 
minutes  after  the  ""ast  chemical.    Alcohol  burner  fuel  will  not  freeze 
if  kept  in  the  bui. dings,  and  nr-ed~not  be  flushed  down  the  sink.  Dry 
chemicals  will  not  be  damaged  by  che  cold, 
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Living  things: 

A.  Drain  all  aquaria,  aquaria  filters  and  pumps.    Air  pumps 
need  no  draining.    Send  all  livings  things  in  aquaria  home 
with  volunteer  students  if  possible. 

B.  AIT  animals  kept  in  small  cages  should  be  sent  home  with 
stuc^>nt  volunteers  if  possible. 

C.  All  plants  and  terrariums  should  be  sent  home  with  student 
volunteers  if  possible. 

Secondary: 

Equipment  -  No  equipment  provided  by  tho  science  department,  except 

calculators,  should  suffer  damage  by  low  temperatures.  Calculators 
should  be  taken  liome  or  transported  to  any  available  alternate 

storage  area  where  temperatures  will  not  go  below  40  degrees  F. 

If  in  doubt  about  a  particular  peice  of  equipment,  call  the  Science 
Department  -  phone  225-2728. 

9 

Chemicals  -  Flush  all  liquid  chemicals  that  may  be  in  danger  of 
freezing  at  about  0  degrees  F  down  a  sink,  using  an  ample  supply  of 
water.    Allow  at  least  a  minute  of  water  flow  between  each  different 
kind  of  chemical.    Don't  flush  acids  down  with  organic  liquids.  Most 
concentrated  acids  will  withstand  the  low  temperatures,  but  all 
diluted  acids,  bases  and  reagents  should  be  flushed  down  a  sink. 
When  in  doubt,  dump  iti 

Living  things: 

A.  Drain  all  aquaria  and  tubing.    Send  all  living  things  in 
aquaria  home  with  student  volunteers  if  possible. 

B.  All  animals  kept  in  environmental  chambers,  cages,  or  terraria 
should  be  sent  home  with  student  volunteers  if  possible.  Shut 
down  all  environmental  chambers. 

C.  All  plants  and  small  terrariums  should  be  sent  home  with  student 
volunteers  if  possible. 

D.  All  cultures  of  microorganisms  should  be  flushed  down  a  sink 
with  an  ample  supply  of  water. 
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COLUMBUS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
SIXTH  AVENUE  INSfRUCTIONAL  CENTER 


Noted  below  are  general  elementary  school  materials,  and  ins true 
tionally  related  materials  which  should  be  removed  from  buildings 
before  the  building  is  "moth  balled": 
ART  MATERIALS 

1.  G'^azes 

2.  Turpentine 

3.  Varnish 

4.  Shellac 

5.  India  Ink 

6.  Gum  Solution 

7.  Fixative  Spray 

8.  Vinegar 

9.  Tempra  Paint 

OFFICE  MATERIALS 

1 .  Rubber  Cement 

2.  Spray  Cans 

3.  Ink 

4.  Glues  (liquid) 

5.  Correction  Fluids 

6.  Mimeo  Ink  (remove  from  mimeograph) 

7.  Ditto  Fluid  (remove  from  ditto  machine) 

8.  Copier  Toner  (remove  from  copier) 

9.  Copier  Dispersant  (remove  from  copier) 

CLASSROOM  MATERIALS 

1.  Aquariums  (emptied) 

2.  Science  Kits  (liquids  removed) 

3.  Liquids  -  all  liquids  should  be  removed  from  Teachers'  and 
Students'  Desks 

MISCELLANEOUS  MATERIALS 

1.    Pop  Machines  (emptied) 
Milk  Coolers  (emotied) 
3,    Nurses'  Supplies  (liquids  should  be  removed) 
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ELEMENTARY  TEXTBOOKS 

Every  student  should  take  home  their  present  reading  book.  All 
students  (grades  3-6)  should  take  home  their  spelling  and  mathematics 
books.    Second  grade  students,  only  spelling  books.    Teachers  may  make 
assignments  in  other  areas  that  would  involve  additional  books  going 
home.    A  record  of  books  each  student  takes  home  should  be  kept  by  the 
teacher. 

All  books  should  be  removed  from  window  ledges  and  if  possible, 
from  exterior  walls. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  special  programs 
via  WCBE  and  other  educational  stations. 
SECONDARY  TEXTBOOKS 

Students  should  continue  to  assume  their  responsibilities  for  the 
textbooks  assigned  to  them. 

All  textbooks  should  be  taken  home. 
CONSUMABLE  WORKBOOKS 

ConsuiTiable  workbooks  (mathematics,  handwriting,  reading,  etc.)  should 
not  be  sent  hone.    Teachers  may  provide  instruction  in  these  books  when 
meeting  with  their  classes. 

Separate  pages  from  workbooks  me''  be  duplicated  and  used  as  a  home- 
work assignment.    The  consumable  workbook  resource  is  not  easily  replaced 
and  if  taken  home  could  be  throv/n  out,  burned  or  misplaced.    To  assure 
that  students  and  teachers  will  have  this  resource  available  v/hen  regular 
school  resumes  the  duplication  process  should  be  used. 

PRINCIPALS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  DUPLICAFE  THIS  PAGE  FOR  A  HANDOUT  TO  TEACHERS 
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Vocal  Music  Eqif^pment 

Pianos  are  affected  more  by  heat  and  humidity  than  cold.  Less 
damage  would  occur  when  the  temoerature  is  lowered  and  raised  gradually. 
The  pianos  will  probably  require  two  or  more  tunings  after  being  in 
extended  cold  temperature. 

The  electronic  music  equipment  is  not  affected  by  cold  temperatures, 
however,  it  is  suggested  that  all  equipment  and  rraterials  be  stored  on 
shelves  off  the  floor  to  avoid  possible  water  damage. 
Secondary  Vocal  Music  Room 

Piano 

1.  Move  all  pianos  to  an  inside  wall  in  the  classroom. 

2.  Cover  the  piano  with  a  canvas  or  blanket  if  available. 
Record  Player,  Tape  Recorder  and  Rhythm  Instruments 

1.    Store  all  equipment  on  shelves  off  the  floor. 
Elementary  Principals 
Piano 

1.  Move  all  pianos  to  an  inside  wall  in  the  classroom. 

2.  Cover  the  piano  with  a  canvas  or  blanket  if  available. 

^^ecord  Players,  Tape  Recorders,  Rhythm  Instrument^; ,  Autoharps, 
Re'sonator  Bells 

1.    Store  equipment  on  shelves  o_ff  the  floor. 

Piano  Labs  and  Orff  Instruments 

1.    Move  to  an  inside  wall  in  the  classroom. 

Instrumental  Music 

Li  case  schools  are  closed  and  buildings  are  "mothballed"  the 

following  procedures  and  precautions  should  be  followed: 

1.    Students  should  take  their  orivately-owned  instruments  home. 
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2.  Students  who  have  rented  a  school  instrument  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  it  home. 

3.  The  following  precautions  shoild  be  taken  for  instruments 
remaining  at  s :hool : 

A.  Strings--keep  violins  and  violas  in  cases  and  cover 
cellos  and  string  basses  and  store  them  on  shelving 
off  the  floor. 

B.  Woodwinds--be  sure  all  moisture  has  been  dried  out 
of  each  instrument  and  store  in  cases  on  shelving. 

C.  Brasses— empty  spit  valves  and  empty  out  slides  and 
tubing,  store  in  cases  on  shelves. 

D.  Percussion—cover  all  instruments,  store  drums  off 
the  floor. 

E.  Pianos—store  against  inside  wall,  cover  piano  with 
cover  or  piece  of  cloth. 

F.  Electronic  equiDment--store      usual  in  a  dry  olace. 

Keep  all  instruments  away  from  heating  units,  doors  or  windows. 
The  music  stores  tell  us  that  all  instruments  vten  take  extrenie  cold 
weather  if  the  change  of  temperature  is  gradual.    This  also  would  apply 
to  the  restoration  of  heat  in  a  building.    Damage  to  wood  instruments 
is  usually  caused  by  extreme  heat  and  humidity.    Be  sure  all  instruments 
and  equipment  are  stored  off  the  floor. 
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MOTHBALLING  PROCEDURES  AND  COST  ESTIMATES* 

IF  YOU  MUST  CLOSE" 

School  officials  should  be  aware  that  the  Ohio  State  Department  of 
Education  published  a  "Guideline  for  Closing  Schools  Due  to  Lack  of 
Fuel"  in  January,  1974.    Copies  can  be  obtained  from  Columbus.  The 
following  materials  are  furnished  as  a  supplement  by  the  Energy  Coimittee 
of  OASBO. 

I.    SCHOOL  SHUT  DOWN  PROCEDURES  AND  THE  ESTIMATED  COST  INVOLVED  IS 
AS  FOLLOWS: 

1.  $    5.00    Shut  off  the  gas  supply  at  the  regulator. 

2.  5.00    Shut  off  water  at  the  curb  (Utility  Company). 

3.  200.00    Compressor  rental  for  40  hours. 

4.  40.00    Remove  the  water  meter  and  drain  it.    Suck  water 

from  main  line  to  curb  box. 

5.  800.00    Drain  domestic  hot  water  heating  tanks.  Note: 

Turn  off  fuel  supply.  Open  the  line  at  the  furthest 
point  and  several  pertinent  locations  and  apply  com- 
pressed air  at  50  P.S.I.  Blow  the  water  back  to  the 
TOter  opening. 

6.  100.00   Open  all  flush  valves;  remove  cap  disc  and  remove 

water-5G  valves. 

7.  40.00   Open  all  s^'nk  faucets  and  block  open-20  units. 

8.  100.00    Electric  water  cooler  drinking  fountains-unplug  and 

remove  drain  plug  from  tank.    Block  hand  valve  open- 
8  units. 

9.  100.00   Open  all  regulators  to  drinking  fountains  and  remove 

water-20  units 

10.  100.00    Repiove  most  of  the  water  from  sink  P-trap;  pour  in 

one  cup  of  ethylene  g1yco1-30  units. 

11.  150.00    Remove  most  of  the  water  from  toilet  P-trap  in  stools 

and  urinals.    Pour  in  one  pint  of  ethylene  glycol - 
50  units. 

12.  100.00    Floor  drains— pour  in  one  pint  ethylene  g1ycol-20 

units. 

13.  10.00    Open  exterior  hose  bibs-10  units. 

14.  10.00    Renove  hot  v/ater  circulating  pumps  and  drain  return 

1ines-2  units. 

15.  20.00    Remove  aquariums  and  drain-2  units. 

16.  40.00   Open  <ind  drain  dish  washers  pumos-l  unit. 

17.  40.00    Open  and  drain  clothes  v/ashers  pumps-2  units. 

18.  10.00   Open  and  drain  booster  heaters  for  dish  washers-1  unit. 

19.  10.00   Open  and  drain  steam  jinneys  from  auto  shops-1  unit. 


^Reproduced  from  March,  1977  issue  of  School  Business  Affairs,  pp.  51-62. 
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20.  $  10.00   Open  and  'drain  steam  boilers  on  food  service  pressure 

cookers-2  units* 

21.  300.00   Remove  all  fire  sprinkler  heads.   At  the  furtherest 

point  apply  compressed  air  at  50  ?.SA.  to  remove 
water  from  the  sprinkling  system-10  units. 

22.  10.00   Drain  water  cooled  refrigeration  system-1  unit. 

23.  20.00   Drain  water  cooling  tower  and  storage  tanks  from  air 

conditioning  system-1  unit. 

24.  50.00   Remove  grease  trap  covers  and  install  antifreeze- 

2  units. 

25.  100.00   Pump  water  from  dilution  sumps  from  art  and  science 

rooms-2  units. 

26.  200.00   Pump  water  from  clay  traps  and  remove  clay-3  units. 

27.  50.00   Remove  water  cutting  oil  from  shop  cutting  machines- 

5  units. 

28.  40.00   Remove  boiler  and  mud  leg  plugs;  open  blow  down  valves 

and  drain  system-2  boilers. 

29.  500.00   Open  steam  lines  and  headers  at  their  furtherest  point 

and  apply  compressed  air  at  50  P.S.I. 

30.  500.00   Remove  float  traps,  drain  and  leave  disconnected- 

50  units. 

31.  100.00   Remove  air  vents  on  steam  coils  and  drain-24". 

32.  10.00   Drain  water  from  safety  controls-2  boilers. 

33.  100.00   Remove  feed  water  pump  and  drain-2  units. 

34.  20.00   Drain  feed  water  receiving  tanks-2  units. 

35.  50.00   Drain  vacuum  pumps  and  tanks-2  units. 

36.  50.00   Drain  heat  exchangers-1  unit. 

37.  300.00   Drain  radiant  heat  for  under  floor  heaters  and  blow 

out  with  compressed  air -at  50  P. S.I. -2  units 

38.  20.00   Drain  expansion  tanks-2  units. 

39.  1000.00.  Drain  heating  hot  water  loops  and  blow  out  with  com- 

pressed air  atQ50  P.S.I. 

40.  500.00   Shut  off  air  compressors  and  drain  tanks,  filters  and 

air  lines.    F1u5h  with  nitrogen-1  unit. 

41.  10.00   Shut  off  fire  alarm  system,  especially  smoke  detectors. 
/                           42.       10.00   Shut  off  clock  and  bell  systems. 

43.  100.00   Shut  off  gas  to  all  educational  equipment,  lab  tables, 

stoves,  etc. 

44.  Close  and  lock  all  exterior  doors;  install  chains  and 
locks  (make  them  very  tight)  on  all  doors  except  one 
entrance  door. 

45.  Open  classroom  doors. 

46.  Close  all  windows  and  lock;  re-check  every  window  to 
be  certain  that  it  is  locked. 

47.  Deliver  extra  replacement  windows,  window  boards,  bolts 
and  locking  strips  to  the  boiler  room. 

48.  *Close  all  window  drapes,  shades  and  blinds. 

49.  Turn  off  all  lights  except  interior  and  exterior 
security  lights. 

50.  Open  all  electric  breaker  panel  doors. 

51.  100.00   Check  all  back  draft  dampers  to  be  sure  they  close 

properly. 
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52.  S  100.00   Check  attic  dampers  to  be  sure  they  close  properly. 
Remove  all  waste  and  garbage  from  building. 
Cover  all  outside  air  and  exhaust  air  grilles  with 
plastic. 

Disconnect  all  acet.,  agron,  oxygen  tanks  and  insta 
nitrogen  in  lines. 

Shut  off  as  many  electric  power  panels  as  possible. 
Oil  all  shop  equipment  that  will  rust. 
Remove  pets,  plants,  fish,  etc. 
Remove  water  base  paints,  floor  finishes  and  water 
based  scientific  supplies,  etc. 
Remove  all  perishables  that  would  free7.e. 


52. 
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building.    Estimated  man  hours=700. 
Some  other  areas  of  concern  prior  to  shutting  down  a  school  building 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Notify  the  U.S.  Post  Office  for  a  change  in  tne  mailing  address 
or  holding  the  mail  at  the  Post  Office.  Some  post  of.'ices  will 
hold  first  class  mail  and  parcel  post  for  up  to  30  days. 

2.  Notify  all  vendors  to  withhold  deliveries  or  substitute  n  change 
of  address. 

3.  Notify  all  truck  lines  who  normally  deliver  to  a  school  building 
of  a  change  in  address. 

4.  Notify  United  Parcel  Service  of  a  change  in  address. 

5.  Notify  all  utility  companies  c"  the  school  closing. 

6.  Notify  all  city  departments  of  the  school  closing. . .police, 
fire,  water,  sewer,  engineering,  etc. 

7.  Notify  security  compan^'-^s  of  the  school  closing. 

8.  Notify  construction  co.  ^  -actors  who  have  contracts  to  complete. 

In  the  event  of  a  complete  shut  down,  structural  engineers,  architects, 
utility  companies,  mechanical  engineers,  plumbing  contractors  and  electrical 
engineers  should  be  consulted  as  to  potential  major  damages  to  the  physical 
plant  which  might  result  or  could  be  prevented.    Some  of  the  following 
items  are  of  major  concern:    (1)    roof  fdilure;  (2)  parapet  wall  failure;  ' 
(3)  structural  damage;  (4)  masonary  damage;  (5)  twisted  door  and  window 
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mullions;  (6)  broken  pipes;  (7)  heaved  thresholds;  (8)  plaster  and  paint 
damage;  (9)  frost  damage  to  interior  footers;  (10)  wood  floors^buckl1ngi„.._ 
(11)  floor  tije. and  carpeting  coming  loose;  (12)  ceiling  tile  or  acoustic 
planter  damage. 

The  problems  involved  with  reopening  a  school  building  can  viry 
"widely  witl  the  severity  of  the  weather,  age  and  construction  of  building, 
and  length  df  shutdown. 

II.    RE-OPENING  PROCEDURES  AND  THE  ESTIMATED  COST  INVOLVED  IS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

$  14,220.00  Reassembling  systems  (1,400  man  hours). 
5,000.00  Fire,  theft,  vandalism. 

5,000.00  Electronic  equipment  and  materials  that  have  picked  up 

moisture  and  other  damage. 
50,000.00  Major  damage  to  physical  plant. 
700.00   Replace  20%  of  T-stats-10  units. 
200.00  Replace  5035,  of  flush  valve  diaphrams-25  units. 
500.00   Replace  1535  of  steam  traps-10  units. 
15,000.00  Replace  5115  of  piping  and  fixtures. 

500.00   Replace  5035  of  steam  valve  discs-25  units.   — 

200.00  Replace  5035  of  smoke  detectors  that  don't  have  resets. 
500.00  Replace  1035  of  clocks,  bells  and  P. A-  systems. 
500.00  Replace  10%  of  unit  ventilator  motors. 

200.00  Replace  paper  damage.   

1,700.00   Payroll  for  personnel  who  are  required  to  work- 
supplemental  contracts:   warehouse  deliveries,  data 
processing,  accounts  payable,  payroll,  mail  services  for 
administration,  emergency  personnel.   Minimum  2  hour 

  building  check,  per  day,  per  building. 

$  94,220.00  Possible  re-opening  cost 

$101,330.00  Total  estimated  cost  for  shutting  down  and  re-opening 
a  school  building. 


TO  MAINTAIN  BUILDINGS  AT  A  MINIMUM  TEMPERATURE 
by  OASBO_Energ.v_   —  


I.    POTENTIAL  PROBLEM  AREAS  - 

'   1.  Pells,  horns  and  buzzers  if  not  turned  off  at  the  master^,  clock. 

2.  Security  aVarms. • 

3.  Fire  alarms  and  smoke  detectors. .  . 

4.  Freeze  iips. 

5.  Plumbing  lines  in  exterior  walls  if  not  drained. 

6.  Outside  air  and  exhaust  air  grilles  if  not  covered. 
■  7.  Electric  motors. 

8.  Sump  pump.  '  ' 

-  9.  Freezer  and  refrigerator. 

TO.  Data  processing  and  other  electronic  equipment. 

11.  Fire  extinguisher  freeze  ups. 

12.  Vandalism. 

II.    SHUT  DOWN  PROCEDURES  PRIOR  TO  CLOSING 

^/  1.    Clean  total  building. 
•  2,   Turn  off  all  acet,  argon,  oxygen  and  propane  valves* 
3.  ,Shut  off  gas  to  educational  and  food  service  equipment.  I.e., 
lab  tables,  stoves,  etc. 
'  4.    Hot  water  heaters  should  remain  on  (set  tern)erature  back  to 
100  degrees), 

5.  Hot  water  circulation  pumps  should  remain  on. 

6.  Vending  machines  should  remain  on,  but  contents  should  be 
removed. 

7.  Air  compressors  should  be  turned  off  and  drained. 

8.  Close  and  lock  all  exterior  doors;  Install  chains  and  locks 
(make  very  tight)  on  all  doors  except  one  entrance  door. 

9.  Open  classroom  doors. 

10.  Close  all  windG;^s  and  lock;  re-check  every  window  to  be  certain 
that  it  is  locked. 

11.  Deliver  extra  replacement  windows,  window  boards,  bolts  and 
'  locking  strips  to  the  buildirtg: 

12.  Close  all  window  drapes,  shades  and  blinds. 

13.  Turn  off  all  lights  except  interior  and  exterior  security  lights. 

14.  All  electric  breaker  panel  doors  should  be  left  open. 

15.  In  hot  water  heated  buildings  the  circulating  pump  should  be  left 

16.  In  electric  heated  buildings  the  radiant  heat  should  be^left  on. 

17.  Check  all  back  draft  dampers"  to  be  sure  they  close  properly. 

18.  Check  attic  dampers  to  be  sure  they  close  properly. 

19.  Remove  all  waste  and  garbage  from  building. 

20.  Turn  on  the  security  system  upon  leaving,  if  applicable. 

21.  Review  security  procedures  to  prevent  unauthorized  entry. 

22.  Reduce  food  inventory.^' 

23.  Remove  all  perishables  that  will  not  keep  in  excess  of  30  days. 

24.  Remove  pets,  plantSr  fish,  etc.  from  building. 

25.  Remove  all  monies  from  the  building.  ,  ^  . 

26.  Do  not  remove  telephones  unless  it  is  for  more  than  30  days. 
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"DAICY  OPERATING  PROCEDURES  . 

1.  Building  operators  must  call  in  to  a  designated  official  daily. 

2.  Arrange  for. daily  building  checks. 

3.  Maintain  the  building  temperature  so  that  it  will  not  drop 
below  40"  in  the  coldest  area  during  the  next  24  hours. 

4.  Check  the  temperature  of  the  freezers  and  refrigerators.  If 
freezer  temperature  rises  above  20"  or  refrigerator  temperature 
rises  above  40"  report  this  immediately  to  the  designated, 
official. 

5.  Check  all  rooms,  in  the  building  for  temperature,  roof  leaks, 
water  Teaks,  fire,  vandalism,  etc. 

6.  Complete  total  vision  check  of  the  building  exterior. 

7.  On  steam  heating  systems,  after  you  have  shut  the  boilers 
down,,  be  sure  to  operate  the  vacuum  pumps  on  continuous  cycle 

for  a  minimum °of  15  minutes  and  then  return  to  the  float  position. 

8.  Fill  out  a  vandalism  report  for  each  case  of  vandalism  and 
submit  toathe  designated  official. 

'  9.   Report  all  cases  of  vandalism  immediately  to  the  designated 
official. 

10.   Call  the  designated  official  for  assistance  or  energy  informar 
tion  (telephone  number). 

*  »  '  '  • 

OTHER  ITEMS  OF  IMPORTANCE 

1.  Personnel  who  are  required  to  work: 

Bjilding  ope»:ator-4  hours  per  day,  7  days  a  week. 

Recoirmended  tim^  (12  Noon  to  4  P.M.) 
Emergency  maintenance  personnel 
■  Mail  services 

Warehouse  deliveries    ^ 

Payroll 

Data  processing  . 

Accounts  payable  '  . 

Supervision  .     .  '  \ 

2.  Negotiated  agreements.  ■  \ 

3.  Notify  the  U.S.  Post  Office  for  a  change  in  the  mailing  .address 

4.  Notify  all  vendors  to  withhold  .deliveries 

5.  Notify  truck  lines  for  change  in  "delivery  address: 

6.  Notify  United  Parcel  for  change  in  delivery  address. 

7.  Notify  utility  companies.  '  ^ 
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4.   Guidelines  for  Teachers 

11. 

Two  big  lessons  were  learned  from  the  Columbus  experience. 

First,  teaching  through  television  Snd  radio  requires  skills  ' 

that  many  teachers  had  to  learn.   Appendix  I  contains  guidelines 

for  teachers  who  taught  via  television.    Second,  teachers'^should  . 

.    have  printed  instructional  materials  and  worl^sheets  on  the  shelf. 

as  a  contingency  for  a  crisis  situation,  ^ntent  in  Appendix  h 

'that 

relates  to  teacher  responsibilities  includes  the  following: 

(1)' 

taking  responsibility  to  be  knowledgeable  about  the  operation 
of  the  proqram  as  it  affects  the  teacher,  his  or  hpr  stuHpnts 
and  thei>"  parents',  and  facilities,  and  material  used  by  the. 
teacher; 

- 

(2) 

planning  instructional  actioni^^^or  the  emergency  period- 
scheduling  classes,  projecting  assignments,  determining 
activities  during  the  period; 

(3) 

maintaining  communication,  reporting  with  the  building 
administrator,  department  chairpersons, ""students,  parents^, 
colleagues;                                                          .  '  ' 

(4)* 

bringing  problems  to  the  attention  of  the  building  admini- 
strator;                           i       '             ^  ' 

■ 

(5) 

maintaining  record  keeping— e.g. ,  attendance, .lunch  program 
use;                                                  .  > 

(6) 

storing,  saving  instructional  equipment^^ materials,  and 
supplies  (see  pages  in  preceeding  sectionjj;  ^ 



(7) 
(8) 

following  central  administration  policy  and  legal  procedures\ 
for  field  trips,  other  experiences;  '  r\:> 

knowing  fire  and  emergency  evacuation  procedures  for  any 
facility  used  for  instructional  purposes. 

5.   Guidelines  for  School  BoaRte^ 

Although  not  directly  involved  in  school  operations  during 

a  crisis,  the  Board  can  play  an  important  role  in  establishing 

policy  that  would  clear  the  way  for  school  administrators  to  act 
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with  emergency  powers  under  crisis  conditions.   The  Board  can  also— 
play  an  important  role  in  rallying  the  community  behind  the  school 
system  in  times- of  need.  .  ,  ^ 

The  community  and  the  Board  did  raise  certain  concerns  about 
School  Without  Schools  in  Columbus.   These  concerns  included: 

a.  mothballing  of  buildings 

b.  destruction  of  uninhabited  school  facilities 
'c.    effects  of  the  program  on  education 

Guidelines  for  Parents 

;  '  ^ 

Parents  must  take  on  certain  responsibilities  for  education 
during  a  crisis.    Most  important,  they  must  be  responsible  for 
their  own  children  clarifying  directions  given  to  them,  watching 
over  their  safety  and  security,  insisting  on  completion  4f  school  . 
assignments,  and  trying  to  assist  their  children  when  they  need  ' 
help  on  homework.    Parents  should  volunteer  services  or  facilities 
when  possible  and  cooperate  with  school  officials  as  requested. 
Parent  involvement  during  School  Without  Schools  included: 

Guidelines  for  Students  ^ 

Students  will  get  out  of^  a  contingency  program  an  amount 
proportional  to  the  commitment  they  have  to  making  it  work.  Hence, 
students  are  advised  to  follow  instructions  from  their  teachers 
and  to  take  advantage  of  educational  opportunities  made  available 
to  them.   They  should  be  sure  they  understand  instructions  given 
to  them  during  the  crisis  period  and  should  ask  questions  if 
they  do  not.    Cooperation  and  participation  during  an  emergency 
are  the  students*  greatest  responsibilities. 
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8.  Guidelines  for  Support  Unit 

 ^^Units  with  staff •working  in  counssling,  evaluation,  legal 

services,  curriculum,  development,  public  relations  and  the  like 
should  be  prepared  for  special  assignments  during  a  crisis.  Roles 


they  ^jnight' play  include:  / 

1.  ni))nitor1ng  all  utilities  in  school  buildings:    gas,  water, 
electricity 

\       '  -  '  ' 

2.  ^mor^itoring  security  and  condition  {temperature,  damage)  of 

•  .  school  facilities 

3.  prepiaring  press  raleases  f or  Jidministrator  approval,  at  the 
direction  of  school  central  .administration 

4.  main'^aining  a -hotline  to  answer  questions  about  the  crisis  . 
program  or  to  coordinate  questions  and  responses  as  needed 

5.  prepar\^ng  short  term  plans  {bus  assignments,  routes,  building 
assignments  for  children) 

\      '  ^       "  - 

6.  outlinir]ig  legal  and  contractual  constraints  that  the  emer- 
gency board  will  need  to  deal  with 

\ 

I.   conducting  parent  conferetices. 

A 

Implications        \  -        _  _ 

The  experience  of  School  Without  Schools  has  led  the  co-authors 
of  this  report  to  re^^lect  on  the  following  implications  for  educators: 

1-   For  School  Planners.    It  is  predictable  that  the  energy  crisis 
in  Columbus  was  not^an  isolated  event  and  that  school  closings 
due  to  extended  cold\^weather  or  other  natural  disturbances  will 
be  seen  mora  and  more\frequently.    First,  alternative  models  of 
scheduling  public  instruction  will  need  to  be  developed  and 
thoroughly  analyzed  f or  \their  implications  for  a  given  school 
district.    Year  round  sch'ools  with  extended  v/inter  vacations, 
January  plans  with  projects^  assigned  outside  the  classroom,  and 
other  new. and  creative  schedules  will  need  to  be  considered. 
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Second*  energy  plans  are  needed  for  school  districts  before 
they  can  determine  the  feasibility  of  remaining  open  during  future 
winters;  Comnjitments  from  public  utilities  for  as  long  as  five 
years  Into  the  future  must  be  known  and  negotiated;  changeovers 
from  present  energy  sources  to  more  readily  available  ones  must 
be  started  and  budgets~should.be  adjusted  to  accomodate  them;  . 
new  sources  of  energy  (artificial  or  manufactured  gas,  solar,  and 
nuclear  sources)  must  be  considered  and  evaluated.  Surprises  In 
mid-year  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  public  very  long. 

» 

Third,  alternative  program  delivery  systems  and  crisis  con-  •  ■ 
ngency  plans  are  needed  fcr  school  districts.   If  school  buildings 
are  closed  In  the  fut'ire,  does  that  mean  education  cannot  be 
continued?  The  answer  in  Columbus  was  "no,"  but  School  Without 
Schools  was  only  one  of  many  alternatives  that  could  be  developed 
to  put  a  school  district  in  readiness  for  the  next  crisis.  Walk- 
abouts, Experience  Based  Career  Education,  and  short  term  magnet 
programs  are  but  a  few  of  the  Ideas  for  education  outside  the  school 
building  that  need  to  be  considered  and  developed. 
For  Federal  Research  and  Development  Agencies.   Research  and 
Development  projects  and  in-service  training,  funded  by. such 
agencies  as  the  National  Science  Foundation  (in  Science),  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
and  state  education  departments,  are  needed  to  prepare  the 
nation's  schools  for  crisis  programs.  As  noted  several  times 
in  this  report,  it  is  evident  that  schools  will  continue  \:o  close 
for  any  number  of  reasons,  and  most  districts  do  not  have  contingency 
plans  or  materials  for  instruction.   CurricuTum  development  is 
needed  to  prepare  "shelf"  materials  and  teaching  procedures 
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that 'can  be  used  when  a  crisis  strikes.    Further,  administrative 
contingency  plans  a.nd  assignments  should  be  a. regular  part  of 
any  district's  policies  and  procedures.   Most  districts. cannot" 
afford  to  direct  scarce  resources  to  contingency  planning  and' 
development,  leaving  the  onus  for  action  on  federal  and  state 
agencies  supporting  education.  * 

Another  dimension  of  crisis  planning  that  federal  and  state  aoenci 
should  consicier  is  research  on  viable  alternatives  to  classroom 
instruction  under  crisis  conditions,  on  organizational  behaviors 
and  methods  of  coping  under  crisis  conditions,  and  on  the  nature 
and  effects  of  different  crises  that  affect  education.   We  know, 
little  about  the  extent  to  which  schools  are  affected  by  crises  in 
this  country  nor  do  we  know  how  they  have  responded  under  different 
crisis  conditions.    Such  knov/ledge  is  going  to  be  extremely  impor- 
tant to  school  administrators  in  the  future  if  our  predictions 
of  continuing  and  more  frequent  crises  are  correct. 

For  Local  and  State  Curriculum  Development  Specialists.    The  need 
for  curriculum  and  administration  plans  described  under  (2)  above 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  local  and  state  education  agencies. 
Although  support  for  research  -and  development  should  coms  from 
federal  agencies,  such  products  will  need  to  be  supplemented  and 
modified  to  fit  local  requirements.    Furthermore,  many  written, 
audio,  and  video  materials  already  available  to  districts  can  be 
organized  around  a  locally  developed  contingency  plan.  Every 
district  should  have  a  crisis  plan  on  the  shelf  ready  for  imple- 
mentation. 
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4*    For  Orgamzational  Development  and  Insey*v1ceura1nlRg>  Contingency- 
planning  and 'preparation  is  more  than  just  a  fire  drill  as  the 

 Columbus  .experieocejias  demonstrated •   Personnel  assignments  and 

responsibilities  should  be  iJetaile^j^j^uctured,  ancT  y^derstood,  ^ 
School  districts  should  indoctrinate  all  personnel  in  the  contin- 
gency system  to  be  ready  if  and  when  a  crisis  strikes • 

5.    For  legislative  Action.   The  next  time  a  crisis  happens,  a  school 
distrjct  may  not  be  able  to  wait  ten  days  for  legislative  action 
that  will  make  its  contingency  program  legal.   Legislation  :af fee- 
ting  the  legality  of  school  board  or  administrative  decisions  under 
'    crisis*  conditions  should  be  reviewed  at  both  the  local  and  stat^^ 

levels  and  new  laws  should  be  proposed  in  the  event  emergency 

•  \ 

actions  are  prevented  by  current  legal  barriers. 

Another  type  of  legislative  action  may  be  required  if  dis- 

/ 

tricts  do  not  .appear  to  be  prepared  for  continuing  their  respon- 
sibility  for  public  education  even  when  emergencies  occur. 
State  or  federal  legisOLation  may  require  approved  contingency 
plans  to  be  part  of  any  disti^icts  policies  and  procedu^s. 

A  third  concern  for  state  and  federal  legislation  is  the 
distribution  of  energy  resources  in  this  nation.   Federal  energy 
laws  prohibited  a  quick  so'iution  to  Columbus'  energy  problem. 
State  investigation  into  planning  and  development  practices  of.  - 
the  Columbia  Gas  Company  followed  the  Columbus  crisis.  Reassign- 
ments  of  priorities  to  place  schools  in  the  category  of  Human 
Needs' is  being  considered.    Energy  use  by  schools  (type,  rate» 
and  total  amount)  is  being  reviewed.    Regulation/deregulation  . 
■  continues  to  be  an  issue  that  affects  education. 
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:      A  further  Implication  for  .legislative*  action  is-providing  j^r 
school  crisis  funds.  'Legislative  action. to  help  schools  uhJsf') 
>  emergency  conditions  does  not  need 'to  be  ad  hoc  or  hurried. 
Carefully  planned  and  formulated  legislation  could  be  prepared 
prior,  to,  and  in  preparation  for,  the  emergency  need  for  funds 
to  continue  education  under  crisis  conditions. 

Considering  all  of  the  alKjve  recommendations  for  contingency 
planning,  however;  h  must  be  emphasized  that  planning,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  an  on-going  process.   Plans  on  the  shelf  that  are  dir^ted  t» 
pertinent  sets  of  assumptions  can  be  invaluable  in  providing  a  Running 
Start  in  Response  to 'an  emergency,. but  such  plans  only  form  a  point  of 
departure.   To  respond  e^ectively  to  crises,  peoplt  must  be  skilled" 
in  the  process  of  continually  planning,  executing,  evaluating,  and 
revising  their  response  actions.  The  main  message  of  this  report  is 
that  the  "Columbus  Story"  gives  great  impetus  and  direction  to  those 
thousands  of  schools  and  communities  that  need  to  'improve  their 
capacities  to  cope  with  educational  emergencies. 
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A  PROPOSAL -TO  STUDY  THE  COLUMBUS  OHIO  ' 
"SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS"  EMERGENCY 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Need  for  the  Study  <  .  ^ 

Emergencies,  whether  they  are  social,  economic,  or  environmental 
in  origin,  often  impact  seriously  on  a  school  district'.s  operations*  ^ 
Examples  are  when  school  'districts  are  forced  to  close  their  doors  - 
because  of  failure  to  pass  a  board  issue,  natural  disasters  ~  such 

as  floods,  or  social  upheaval, 

/• 

The  interruption  of  school  operations  has  serious  implications  for 
science  education.    Students  are  left  without  systematic  support  for 
developing  their  knowledge  of  natxjral  science,  mathematics  and  social  * 
science.    Parents  must  assxirne  new  responsibilities  for  their  offspring's 
science  education.   And  science  educators  must  decide  how  they  can^cope 
with  the  particular  emergency. 

This  latter  challenge  becomes  more  complex,  but  also  more  tractable 
when  school  districts  decide  to  continue  their  programs  inspite  of  the 
emergency.    Then  science  educators  must  determine  how  they  can  organize, 
deliver,  and  manage  instruction,  and^'^ow  they  can  interact  with  students 
outside  of  their  usual  classrooms  and  Taboratories.    Moreover,  they  must"^ 
be  able^  to  demonstrate  to  their  clients  whether  a  high  quality  of  science 
education  practice  has  been  maintained.. 

At  present  science  educators  have  little  guidance  about  the  best  v/ays 
to  deliver  science  ediP£ation  outside  the  normal  school  structure.  They 
are  not  certain  that  it's  even,  a  good  idea  to  try. 
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They  must  develop  insight  into  these  complex  issues,  because  school 

> 

closings  are  an  increasingly  frequent  phenomenon.   One  v/ay  of  overcoming 
this  lack  of  knov/ledgc  is  to  learn  fron  the  experiences  of  educational 
Institutions  that  attenipt  to  continue  to  perform  their  functions  even 
when '^•'students  and  teachers  are  closed  out  of  their  buildings. 

A  timely  opportunity  for  conducting  suc'i  "crisis  research"  is  one 
that  arises  out  of  the  closing  of  schoqtls  in  Ohio  during  the  1976--77 
school  year^   This  closing  is  due  to  the  shortage  of  natural  gas  in  • 
combination  v/ith  sustained  extretns  cold,  temperature.    Inspite  of  the 
necessity  of  closing  its  school  buildings,  the  Columbus  Public  Schools 
have  decided  to  conduct  "School  Without  Schools"  and  they  have  invited 
thej^estern  Michigan  University  Evaluation  Center  to  study  their  attempt 
to  do  this. 

This  invitation,  v/e  believe,  deserves  a  prompt  .response.  Columbus 
is  making  an  extensive  effort  to  continue  to  deliver  educational  services, 
and  tfie  community  is  immersed  in  the  effort.    T'eachers  have  been  .keot  on 
the  payrolls  and  are  developing  audio  visual  instructional  materials  for 
use  via  the  public  media  and  are  are  meeting  students  at  least  weekly 
outside  the  school^s.    The  TV  and  radio  stations  are  allocating  in  excess  • 
of  20  hours  of  TV  and  radio  time  daily  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations.    The  Ohio  Department  of  Education  is  producing  recordings 
of  the  lectures  and  making  these  available  to  students.    The  local  news- 
paper  has  created  an  education  supplement  which  carries  daily  assignments., 
and  the  churches  have  opened  their  doors  so  that  teachers  and  students 
can  meet  at  least^/eekly.    Moreover,  school  districts  throughout  western 
Ohio,  which  like  Columbus  have  had  to  close  their  doors,  arc  planning  to 
use  the  Columbus  t\'  and  radio  broadcasts. 
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There  is  much  that  might  be  learned  from  this  massive  effort  at 
alternative  education.   Are  the  students  continuing  to  learn?  Does 
the  program  v/ork  better  in  some  subject  areas  than  in  others,  at  some 
grade  levels  than  at  others,  and  for  some  kinds  of  students  than  for 
others?   Can  students  learn  physics  and  chemistry  outside  their  school 

.laboratories?  What  are  the  costs  and  benefits  to  the  families  of         ■  - 

\ 

students,  the  school  district  and  the  community?  How  was  Columbus  able  to 

>• 

mount  the  program?  What  can  we  conclude  from  the  Columbus  experience 
about  the  contingency  plans  that  districts  and, science  education  depart- 
ments might  develop  and  hold  in  readiness  in  case  of  a  shut:down?  How 
do  those  involved  in  and  affected  by  the  program*  judge  its  v;orth?  Any 
\  insight  that  can-  be  .gained  regarding. the  answers  to  these  and  related 


\<i  of 

h^elp  to  the  science  educator. 


questions  will  undoubtedly  be  of  national  significance  and  of  particular 


o 

Goals  -  \ 

.  It  1s  therefore  proposed  Jthat  a  study  be  undertaken  inmecliately  to 

achieve  the  follov/ing  objectives:  • 

•  0)    to  describe  the  social,  political,  atld 
educational  context  within  which  the  alternative  pro^^ram 
is  being  offered;  '  / 

(2)  to  .characterize  and  assess  the  design 
of  the  alternative  educational  system,  v/ith  particular 
attention -to  the  prograoing  that  has  been,  done  i^n  ^he 
areas  of  mathematics^  natural  science,  and  social  science; 

(3)  to  decribe  the  extent  that  the /design  for 
the  alternative  program  is  being  implemented  and,  in  partic- 
ular, to  describe  how  science  education  is  bein^  provided; 

(4)  to  identify  effects  on  student|s,  families, 
the  Columbus  School  District,  and  the  Columbus  community; 

i 

(5)  to  .obtai-n  judgments  of  the  worjth  V  the 
alternative  education  program  from  students,  teachers,  and 
parents;  and  I 
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(6)  to  ascertain  the  extent  that  districts  outside 
of  Columbus  make  use  of  the  Columbus  District's  alternative 
education  program.  ^  ' 

Research  Pl^n 

The  stud!^  of  the  Columbus  plan  must  be  both  responsive,  to  local 
school  district  information  needs  and  provide  data  of  interest  to  educators 
across  the  nation.   Although  it  Is  impossible  to  predetermine  all  the 
local  information  needs  at  this  time,  questions  of  both  local  and  national 
interest  can  be  projected.    It  is  these  questions  that  \m111  determine  the 
design  of  the  study.  - 

Table  1  contains  a  list  of  questions,  and  research. strategies  to  ans- 
wer  each  question,  for  the  study.   Together  these  questions  define  a  set  ^ 
'  of  criteria  that  best  represent  the  interests  of  both  local  and  national 
audiences,  in  the  judgment  of  the  investigators.  New  questions  may  be 
adcled  to  the  list  once  the  study  begins.     ,  ^  *' 

The  design  for  thej study  can  be  described  as  a  multiple-method  investi- 
gation of  a  program,  for  which  multiplG  criteria  are  appropriate.  Each 
method  proposed  in  Table  1  has  been  selected  as  the  best  strategy  for 
addressing  the  associated  question  or  criterion  based  on  considerations 
of  validity  and  feasibility. 

Because  the  Columbus  School  District  has  invited  the -study,  cooperation 
in  sample  selection  v/ill  not  be  a  problem..  Sampling  procedures  and 'sample 
sizes  v/ill  be  determined  in  cooperation  with  the  evaluation  staff  of  the 
District.  .  . 

pata  resulting  from  the  use  of  each  research  strategy  will  be  compiled 
in  tabular  or  narrative  form  and  repor;ted  to  selected  audiences  of  the 
study  according  tc  their  i.nformation  interests.   Reporting  audiences  will 
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Table  ll 

t 

Design  for  the-'Ev.a-luatioh'F.f-forV-^ 


Questions 

1.   What  instructional/affective  effects^ 
Cbxt  be  inferred  from  the  change? 


2.  What  effects  on  family  life  result 
from  the  change? 

3.  What  effects  on  social  life/ 
socialization  of  students  result 
from  the  change? 

4.  Is  the  new  program  instructional ly 
soUnd? 


Research  Strategy 


5.  To  what  >legree  do  students  parti- 
-  cipate-in  instruction? 

6.  (a)  How  does  the  new  curriculum 
differ  from  the  old? 

(b)  Is  it  implemented  as  planned? 


7.  .What  is  the  cost  of  the  new  program 
%  compared  to  regular  program  (line 

comparison)? 

8.  Is  the  new  program  credible? 


9*    (a)  Program  description  plan, 
procedures,  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, personal  use,  problens  in 
implementation. 


(b)  What  v;ent  on  betv/een  beginning 
and  end  of  the  program? 

10.    Is  the  program  in  violation  of  any 
lav;s,  any  contracts? 


1.  Time  series;  administration  of 
objectives;  referenced  tests; 
teacher  judgment;  results  of 
regular  testing  program* 

2.  Survey  interviews  with  parents/ 
students;  unsolicited  comments* 

3.  Survey  interviews,  with  parent, 
students;  +  teacher  judgment  . 
(upon  return  of  students  to  classes)*  : 

4.  External  panel  of  reviewers;  internal 
self-study  committee/ 

5.  Survey  observation  in  homes;  survey 
interviews/    -     '         /  .  \ 

6*    (a)  Structured  comparative  curriculum 
analysis.  ^  } 

^  (b)  Process  monitoring  using  program 
design  as  the  standard.-.  < 

7.    Cost  anal y.sfs  by  district  staff. 


8.    Survey  interviev/s  v/ith  relevant 

segments  of  the  population;  collection 
of  comments  through  media  coverage, 
other  documents;  use  anthropological 
consul tant. 

'9.    (a Collect  documents,  interview 
district  arininistrators,  program 
directors  -  collect  enough  informa- 
tion so  that  another  district  could 
implement  the  plan  if  they  desired* 

(b)  How  did  teachers,  parents,  student 
'  spend  their  time  —  a  scenario. 

10.   Analysis  of  school  law,  union  con- 
tract and  program  procedure. . 
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Include*  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following:    Columbus  School  District 
administrators,  teachers  and  school  board,*  citi2ens*of  Columbus,  OhioJ 
NSFJ  other  national  education  agencies;  the  national  public?  the  education 
research  community;  and  education  policy  makers.   Media  for  communicating 
the  findings  of  the  study  v/ill  include  the  local  and  national  press, 
television,  radio,  v/ritten  techriical  repov*ts,  and  meetings  v/ith  relevant 
audiences. 

Schedule  of  Activities 

Table  2  contains  a  projected  tine  schedule  v/ith  ending  dates  for  each 

project  activity  by  personnel  involved  with  each  activity.  -The  categories 

of  projecu  personnel  listed  in  the  Table  are  as  follov/s: 

Co-Principal  Investigators  -  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Stufflebeani, Director 
of  the  Evaluation  Center  at  Western  Michigah  University  and  Dr. 
James  R.  Sanders,  Associate  Director  of  the  Center,  will  serve  . 
as  project  directors.  ^  ' 

Resident  Researcher  -  A  researcher  who  is  already  located  in"; 
Columbus,  Ohio  will  be  identified  and  hireji  to  serve  on  the 
project  staff  during  the  period  covered  by  the  study. 


Expert  Par> .1     A  team  of  external  investigators,  including  an 
^  ethnographer,  a  media  technologist,  a  curri<:ulum  expert,  and  a 
' social  scientist  will  be  identified  and  hired  to  take  an  intensive 
look  at  the  new  Columbus  system.   "   i  

^^ident  Secretary  -  An  on-site- clerical  support  person  will  be 
hire^Nt^  provide  necessary,  clerical  assistance. 

Evaluation^enter  Clerical  and  Technical  Staff  -.Support  personnel 
from  the  Evalua^n  Center  at  V/estern  Michigan  University  will  be,..' 
hired  and  assignedxto  certain  project  activities  'is  indicated  in 
Table  2.         V      \-  j,^f~ 
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.Table. 2 

Schedule  of  Activnies  and  Pro.iect  Personnel 


Projected 
Ending  Date 


2/X5/77 


2/21/77 


2/23/77 


2/25/77 


3/4/77 


Co- Principal 
Investigator 


Resident 
Researcher 


Co-Principal 
Investigator 


Expert 
Panel 


Resi dent 
Secretary 


Evaluation  Center 
Clerical  Staff 


Visit  Columbus 
to  lay  ground- 
work. 

Recruit  staff 


Serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  review 
panel. 


Prepare  &  pro- 
vide interim 
report  to 
Columbus. 


Serve  as  a 
member  of  the 
review  panel. 


Establish  & 
maintain  doc- 
ument bank. 


Support  ex-, 
pert  panel's 
visit. 

Administer  ^ 

survey 

forms. 


.Support 

visiting 

ressarcher. 


Visit  Columbus 
V//  Coordinator. 
Move  to  Columbus 

Interv1ev/"feaders; 
observe  activi- 
ties &  prepare 
visitation 
schedule  for 
expert  panel. 

Support  expert 
panel's  visit. 
Interview  & 
observe. 


Support 
expert  ■  , 
panel ' s 
visit. 
Compile 
archival 
report; 

prepare, 
curriculum, 
.cost  analysis; 

ft  crh  laiif  irtt- 


Oevelop  visit- 
ing researcher's 
report. 

Prepare  visita- 
tion schedule 
for  expert 
panel . 

Support  export 
panel's  visit. 
Conduct  final 
survey. 
Develop  final 
survey  report. 


Review 
materi- 
als. 


Visit  ■ 
Col umbus 
to  intet-- 
view  &  ■ 
observe; 
write 
reports. 


Visit 
Columbus 
to  inter- 
view &  . 
observe. 
Write 
trip 
reports. 


Type  mtls. 
for  visiting 
&  resident 
researcher. 


Support  ex- 
pert panel's 
visit. 

Support  res- 
ident &■  vls- 
■iting  re- 
searchers. 


Support 
expert 
panel 's 
visit. 


Evaluation 
Ctr.  Tech.  Staff 


Aid  coordinator 
in  recruitment. 


Type  trip  reports. 


Type  visiting  re- 
searcher's report. 


Type  expert  panel's 
report.*  . 
Type  visiting  & 
expert  panel's 
report. 


Prepare  teacher, 
parent,  &  \ 
student  survey 
forms . 


Edit  trip 
reports. 


Process  survey 
data  &  write  * 
up  survey  re- 
ports. 

Edit  visitlngi 
researcher's"^ 
report. 


Edit  expert 
panel 's. report. 
Edit. 
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•Table "2  

Schedule  of  Acttvittes  and  Pro.ieet  Personnel  ' 


Projected 
Ending  Date 


Co-Principal 
Investigator 


Resident 
Researcher 


Co-Principal 
Investigator 


Expert  Resident 
Panel  Secretary 


Evaluation  Center 
Clerical  Staff 


Evaluation 
Ctr.  Tech.  Staf 


May  1977 


June  1977 


-ERIC 


Assist  in 
synthesis. 


Finalize  & 
release  re- 
port* 
Conduct  ^ 
press  / 
conference. 


Assist  in 
synthesis. 


Support 
pr<iss 
conf.  > 


Assist  in 
synthesis. 


Stfpport 

press 

conf. 


Synthe- 
size 
final 
report. 

Parti ci- 

*i»u.v>pate  in 
press 
conf. 


Support  synthesis. 

Type  &  reproduce 
synthesis. 


Support 
synthesis. 
Edit  synthesis. 
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ENTRY  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 


1.     What  are  the  important  issues  in  studying  this  program?   Why  should 
anyone" look  at  it?^  Where  should  we  be  looking? 


2.     (a)  In  what  respect  has  the  program  been  a  success,  not  been  a  success; 
-what  is  your  overall  judgment? 


^       .(b)'What  ingredients  made  jt^go? 


o3.     What  might  be  changed  to  make  it  better? 


4.     What  changes  were  made  as  you  gained  experience? 


5^  "^  Vihat  are  the  salient  features  "of  the  program? 


^6.     Who  are  the  iop  5-10  actors  in  the  program^and  what  do  they  do?  "  . 

7.  Is  the  full  curriculum  being  continued  in 'the  program?  V/hat  has  dropped?, 
iflhy?   What  has  crisis  done  to  the  teaching, of  science?  Math?   Social  Studies: 

^  ■       ■         • "  ■ 

8.  What  new  things  are  being   done  that  should  be  continued?  -  • 


9.     What  student'  benefits"»are  evident? 


'  parent 
teacher 


problems 


10.    Is  this  the  way  other  districts  should  go  v/hen  schools  are  closed?   Will  , it*  ■ 
always^work?  What  w^hild  you  recomment  to  others? 
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!!•    Who  do  we  see  to  get  it? 

sampling  frames,  mailing  labels 

ongoing  studies  '  , 
testing  schedules 
cost  data      *      *  . 
daily  schedules  ' '  .      •      '      !  i 

r  I 

curriculum  materials,  media  storage 
class  objectives  and  achievement  data 
,  'how  teachers,  students  .spend  their  time 

12.  .What  else  might  Columbus  have  done?   How  would  jou  rate  the  alternatives?' 
13»    What  is  your  jucjgment  about  the  expense  of  the  program?  '  _ 

.  ■  ■{  ■  .     '  \ 

34»   What  do  you  think  about  long  range  impact  on  Columbus  Public  Schools  will  fee 

\ 

15:    Is  your  judgment  what  is  the  most  representative  high  school  ,in  the  district 
15.    What  kind  of  phone  call?  have  come  to  the  central  administr'atlon?  , 
17*    Is  anyone  monitoring  gas  across  the  city? 


18*    VJhat  contacts  have  teachers  been  making?   How  are^  students  participating  on- 
other  than  assigned  school  days?  ^ 
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ENTRY  INTERVIEWEES 


Columbus  Public  Schools 

.  J.  Ellis 
"  H.  Merrtman  . 
J.  Davis 
E.  Luckey 
^      D.  Davis 
^  M.  Brierly 
C.  Smith  " 
M.  Wehner 
R.  Coldren  . 
B.  Bo wen 


Columbus ^Education  Association 
J.  Borgess 

Columbus  Catholic  Diocese 
F.  Sorahan 

Columbus  Community  Leaders 

E..  Di  Angel  0  ^ 
J.  Moskus 
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PROJECT  PERSONNEL 


Co-Principle  Investigators:*  ,  " 

James  R.  Sanders,  Associate  Director  Evaluation  Center  and. 
Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Leadership,  Western 
Michigan  University 

*  Daniel  L.  Stuff lebeam.  Director  Evaluation  Center  and  Professor 
of  Educational  Leadership,  Western  MichigarwUniversity 

Research  Assistants:  .  . 

Elizabeth  Gil  son,  Graduate  Student,  Ohio  State  University 
Susan  Kensinger,  Graduate  Student,  Ohio  State  University 

Contributing  Researcher: 

Robert  Rodosky,  Graduate  Student,  Ohio  State  University  and 
Evaluation  Specialist,  Columbus,  Ohio  Public  Schools 

Classroom  Observation  Team: 

Terry  Denny,  Assistant  Dean  for  Graduate  Programs,  University 
of  Illinois  .       ;  «. 

Barbara  Grandon,  Elementary  Teacher,  Scioto  Dovms,  Ohio  School 
'  District 

Marilyn  Suydam,  Professor,  Mathematics  Education,  Ohio  State 

University  \  . 

Arthur  White,  Professor,  Science  Education,  Ohio  State  University 

Sypplemented  by:  „         -  > 

Miriam  Brierly,  Evaluation  Specialist,  Columbus,  Ohio  Public  Schools 

Dwayiie  Channel  1,  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  Department, 
Ohio  State  University 

Joe  Crosswhite",  Chairman,  Mathematics  and  Science  Education, 
Ohio  State  University 


Peg  Kasten,  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  Department, 
Ohio  State.  University 

Diane  Thomas,  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  Departme.nt, 
Ohio  State  University 


-    -'-Margaret  Wehner,  Evaluation  Specialist,  Columbus,  Ohio 
I  Public  Schools 

Site' Visitation  Team: 


George  Mallinson,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Education, 
Western  Michigan  University 

Richard  Munstennan,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational 
leadership.  Western  Michigan  University 

Charles  Warfield,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Leade»:ship, 
i  Western  Michigan  University  .  .  ^ 


Donald  Weaver,  Director,  Community  Education  Development  Center- 
land  Professor  of  Educational  Leadership^,  Western  Michigan 
I  University  . 

Data  Analysts: 

.  RandJi  Demaline,  Graduate 'Student,  Evaluation  Center,  ^ 
Western  Michigan  University 

Marjorle  Hershiserj  Graduate  Student,  Evaluation  Center, 
Western  Michigan  University 

Clerical  Support,  Business  Management: 

'  Klazina  Johnston,  Secretary,  Evaluation  Center,  Western  Michigan 
University 

Karen  Wentland,  Secretary,  Evaluation  Center,  Western  Michigan 
University  , 

Carolyn  Williams,  Secretary,  Evaluation  Center,  Western 
Michigan  University   '    "  i 
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1664  Suffolk  Rc.  * 
Colus:bys.  Chi'C  43221 
^36-1723. 

Columbus  Public  Schoois 
52  ^Starl inq  St. 
Cclysnbu:,  Ohio  ^3213 
.213-2395  - 

F.  Joe  Crp3S'.=;h1tG  • 
1350  Stc-sygats  Une. 
Columbus,  Ohio  mzi 
•437-8519 
.  or 
:.o3  A-D3  Hall 

Faculty  cf  Scie-ce    f-kth  Ed. 
:*r*o  Steie  Unn-a'^-sit'/ 
ColuTibu^,  Ohio  43210 

•lizabsth  Gilsc- 
707  Jaecar  St. 
Columbus.  Ohio  ^3205 
H:  444-0345 
^C:  422-':-395 

Earbara  ?rancor. 

>:ill1a-c.  Ohio 
375-652^ 
C-* 

Avs-ry  H""  =r3nt=rv  Schoo" 
H-lliard,  Ohio  ' 
375-5545 

Susan.  Ka'-.si.ngsr 
2-4  uonss  Tcv/2" 
^01  Curl  Dr. 
CoTunibus,  Ohio   -32: 0 
421-2132 

-.obert  0.  ""-fr:"::' 
558  Ch-?.""-:       .  "  ' 
Cr^urrz'jz,  Chi?  •3214 
233-07::- 

 .-OK-   .  •  - 

Columbus  PubVc  .?c"-col3 
52  Starl^-.g  St. 
Cciuribus.  Ohio  452:5 
223-23? 5 


Jam23  R.  Szndzrs 
.    57  First; St. 

..oiainw-jl;,  Michigan  49030 
61S-535-94:2  .  '  • 

cr 

Th£  Evaluation  Csntsr 
'.'.'sstsrr^  MiGhicar.  Univorsity 
:<alania20o,  ^Wchigan  49003 
515-333-3155 

Da?ii2l  L.  Stuffleboani 
5500  Ravi«a  Rd. 
:<al2!r?.zco,  Michigan  49003 
515-343-32SS 
615-333-3155 
or 

Dspt.  Eval.  Research  and  Planning 
-52  Starling  St.  > 

CclCnbus,  Ohio  43215 
■  514-225-2S95 

f-'n-:7yn  .H.  Suydam 
1335  JCs-'tpton  Dr. 
Columb'Js,  C-*iic  43220 
457-7294  "  , 

or  '  '  . 

1200  Chr-mbers  Rd. 
Colusbus,  Ohio  432-" 
422-5717 

'  Peg  Wehr.ar 

211  Irvine  V.'ay 
.  Coluirbus,  Ohio  43214 
"  267-2915 
or 

Colu;nbus  P-;-:*ic  Schools 
52  Starlinc  St. 
Colu~bi-s,  Chio  43215 
225-2355  ■  ■ 

Art  V'hite 
A75  Ri;3y..A7o. 


Worthingtc-,  C-io  43035 
514-£4c-2C';5 

or" 

Ar?s  Hall  -  232 
1945  :;.  .t-'-nh  St. 
Ohio  Stato  -J.^iversit-j; 
Coi'.r:bu3,  O-io  43210 
5:ii-i22-4" 
514-4ii-57:7  frp^r) 


- 
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INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  TO  THE 
■  _  ClASSROOM  OBSERVATION  TEAM .         .  ' 

1.  Team  Members  1  Days  Scheduled  "       .  • 

Terry  Denny,  U.  of  Illinois  "''"S^Wed. 

Barbara  Grandon,  Scioto  Darby  School  District  (Elem.) .  Tu|]pThur.\  ■ 
Marilyn  Suydam,  Ohio  State  Univ.  (Math)  .     Tue.,Wed.  \ 

Arthur  White,  Ohio  State  Univ.  (Science)  Tue.  Wed.  Thur. 

Part  Time: 

Joe  Crosswhite,  Ohio  State  Univ.  (Science)  Tue.  Wed.  Thur. 

Miriam  Brierley,  Columbus  Public  School s-^(Eval.)  Tue.  Wed.  Thur. 
Peg  Wehner,  Columbus  Public  Schools  (Evai.)  Tue.  Wed.  Thur. 

Liz  Gilson,  Ohio  State  Univ. 
Sue  Kensinger,  Ohio  State  Univ. 

2.  Purpose  of  the  Panel 

-observe,  listen.  Interview  what  science  education  is  doing 
-portray  the  story  of  science  education  in  the  program,  describe 
cdnceptualization  of  instruction,  teaching  process  and  decision- 
making process       ^  ^  ^ 

-place  in  historical  context;  in  context  of  normal  curriculum  '^'^;:!, 
-portray  concerns,  issues,  discussions  inside  and  outside 

class  *  ^  .  ^  V'  • 

-record  what  the  student  Bnd  the  teacher  are  doin^>  appear  to  - 

be  thinking  ^  ^ 
-record  this  experience  in  a  usable  forrr^  and  prepare  a  1000-2000 

word  report  . 


3.   Potential  issues >  questions 


-What  emphasis,  change  in  emphasis  has  occurred  In  the  curriculum? 
-What  did  they  teach?.  Was  It  new,  enrichment  review? 
-What  jdlfferent  teaching  methods  have  been  used  during  the 

3  weeks  (catalog  <and  describe);  what  material  wa;;  us!ed?  ■ 
-How  have  teachers  organized  for  teaching?  Scheduled,  used  field 

trips^  radio,  T.V. ,  special  meetings,  time  periods,  change 

laboratory  routines  *  done  testing? 
-What  role  changes  have  occurred  for  teachers? 
-Have  teachers  felt  uneasy  due  to  the  new  freedom?  Have  they  taken 

a'ivantage  of  it? 

-Have  students  felt  uneasy  due  to  the  new  freedom?  How  have  they 
reacted?      .  ^  , 

-What  variability  do  you  see  among,  teachers ,  within  classrooms 
(e.g.,  use  of  T.V.)  over  grades,  across  schools? 

-Is  there  any  unrest  developing  among  teachers,  tudents  (e.g.,  with 
the  old  way  of  doing  things,  with  the  school  v  ;hout  schools)? 

-What  decisions  had  to  be  made  by  teachers— wha -  did  they  decide- 
how  did  they  decide?   Could  they  have  used  more  help?  What? 

-How  have  changes  in  setting  affected  the  lives  of  teacher  and 
student;"  affected-  instruction? 

-Are  teachers  concerned  with  anything?   Stunts  concerned? 


'  5J.3 


4.  Procedures 

1.  Follow  itinerary 

2.  Introduce  se!P  to  teachers,  briefly  describe  your  purpose: 
"to  portra^y  the  "SchooT  Without  Schools"  program— requested  by 

the  school  system,  would  like  to  listen  and  learn  and  talk 
later  if  pos^s^ible.  '  .  . 

3.  Be  unobtrusiVe*  *  •  . 

4.  Take  notes  or  record  observatioris  In  some  other  usable  way-- 
so  someone  else  can  comprehend  them  , 

5., Write  up  within  ^  week  and  send  typed  report  to  us  at  Starling 
Street  office,  225-2896   '    •  /  - 

6.  We  will  have  forms  for  you  to  fill  out  for  payment  next  week 

7.  Next  meeting:   Monday  dinner,  February  21,  6:30  P.M.  at 
Stauffer's  University  Inn  .  ^ 

Emergency  Phone:  WMU  Emergency  Research  Project 
52  Starling  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
(614)  225-2696 
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AREA 

SCHOOL 

■  CONTACT  PERSON 

Social  Studies 

.- 

Mohawk  J-SH  ' 

- 

Flannlgan,  Teacher- 
Schmi;lt,  Teacher . 

Indlanoli  Jr.H. 

J.  Sauer,  Dept.  Chr. 

*                        ,  • 

South  SH 

M.  Rotonud 

Franklin  Or.H. 

H.  Hordt  Principal 

Eastgate  El  em. 

C.  Psaltzgraph,  Principal  Rm,. 

Starling  Or.  H. 

R.  Woodford,  Rm.  303 

Science 

Hill  tenia  Jr.  H. 

A,  Morns,  Dept.  Chr** 

Buckeye  Jr.  H. 

H   Nicklaus.  Princioal 

Woodward  Park,  Jr.  H.  . 

B.  Vogely,  Teacher 

McGuffey  Jr.  H. 

P.  Barker, principal.  Office 

North  S.H. 

T.  Dent,  Dept.  Chr. 

North! and J  S.H. 

^  P.  Sherer9  Dept.  Chr. 

McGuffey  El em 

F.  McCaWi  Principal 

* 

Math 

Ridge view  Jr.  H. 

E.  Feltz,  Dept.  Chr. 

.Southmoor  Jr.  H. 

C.  ^Cardasls,  Teacher 

Brookhaven  S.H. 

R.  Tata,  Dept.  Chr. 

Northland  S.H. 

R.  Miller,  Dept.  Chr. 

Central  S.H. 

M.  Stlnson,  Principal  Office.^ 

Social  Studies 

Eastmoor  Jr.  H. 

R.  Hayes,  Princlpalf 

•Science 

Forest  Par,k  El  em. 

» 

K.  R.  Paul,  Principal 

Walford  El  em 

Diane  Burwitz,  Principal 
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CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION  ITINERARY 
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.  / 


er|c 


Team  Member 
1.. Terry  Denny 


2.  B.  Grandon 
(Elem.  Science, 
Math,  Social 
Studies 


3.  M.  Suydam 
(Sec.  Math 


4.  A..  White 
(Sec.  Science) 


Tuesday 


South  SH 
(at  East) 


McGuffey  El em. 
(at  Linden  Park) 
Huy  El  em. 
(at  Oakland  Park) 


Northland  SH 
Central 


North 


5.  d.  Crosswhlte, 
^   (Sec.  Math) 


6.  M.  Brierly 
(Sec.  Social 
Sciences,  Elem. 
Science) 


^7.  Peg  Wehner 
(Soc.  Science) 
Contact  Persons' 


8.  S.  Kenslnger 
Small  group 
for  T.W. 


9.  L.,  Gilson 


Brookhaven  SH 
(at  Linden  McKinley] 


North  SH 


Northland  SH 


COS! 


Wednesday 

Eastgate  Elem. 
Franklin  JH 
(both  at  East) 


Woodward  Park  JH 
(at  Northland) 
Ridgeview  JH 
/at  Centennial) 


Medina' JH 
(at  North) 
Dominion  JH 
(at  Crestview) 


—4 


Thursday 


Fairmobr  Elem. 
(at  Deshler) 
Kent  Elem. 
(at  Deshler 


Southmoor  JH 
(at  Roosevelt) 
McGuffey  JH 
(at  Linden  McKinley) 


Fair 

(at  Kingswood) 
Indianola  JH 


Woodward vPark  JH 
(at  Northland) 


Art  Gallery 


10.  George  Maninr.on 


Public  Libraries 


Forest  Park  and' 
W'alford  (at  Beech- 
croft)  Crestview  JH 


City  Park  and  Recre- 
ational Facilities 
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Gables. 
Eastmoor 
(at  East) 


Starling  JH 
(at  West) ' 


Ohio  Historical 
Society 


INSTRUCTIONS  GIVEN  TO  THE  SITE  VISITATION  TEAM 


Columbus,  Ohio  "School  Without  Schools"  Project 
Interview  Questions 

We  neeir  to  know  the  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Specific 
assignments  will  be  given  during  our  orientation  meeting 

I.  Questions  That  Investigate  the  Social,  Political,  and  Educational 
Context: 

*  « 

1.  What  factors  led  to  the  development  of- the  program? 

2.  What^are  the. key  Issues  that  now  attend  the  program? 

a.  Which  ones  should  receive  major  attention  In  this ^study? 

b.  Are  there  any  important  side  Issues? 

3*  Is  the  program  in  violation  of  any  laws  or  contracts? 

4.  What  community  resources  were  potentially  available  to  support 
education  In  Columbus? 

What  was  their  level  of  Involvement  prior  to  the  program? 

5.  Are  there  any  student  needs  to  which  SWS  is  particularly  responsive? 

6.  Are  there  any  student  needs  that  are  poorly  served  by  SWS? 

7.  What  are  the  main  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the- curriculum,  as 
revealed  by  SWS?  ,  .  ■ 

8.  Has  SWS  uncovered  any  particularly  strong  or  weak  capabilities 'of* 
the  CPS?  - 

9.  What  Is  the  likelihood  of  future  shutdowns  due  to  the  gas  shortage? 


II.   Questions  That  Characterize  and  Assess  the  Design  of  SWS:  - 

1.  How  was  Columbus  able  to  mount  the  program?  ■ 

2.  Who  were  the  key  actors?  What  did  they  do? 

3.  What  preconditions,  assumptions,  and  working  ?igreements  were 
established?  Were  they  sound? 

4.  What  currlcular  choices  as  to  content  and  method  were  made? 
Were  they  sound" 

5.  What  budget  was  allocated?   Was  it  adequate? 

6.  Is  the  new  curriculum  Instructlonally  sound? 

7.  How  does  the  new  curriculum  differ  from  the  old?  -  • 

8.  What  Is  the  cost  of  the  program  compared  to  the  regular  program? 
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9*  Is  the  new  curriculuip  credible? 

10*  How  can  SWS  be  character] zea  re  content,  method,  facilities, 
cost>  and  organization?  \ 

III.   Questions  That  Assess  Implementation: 

1.  Does  the  program  work  better  in  some  subject  areas  than  other? 

a.  At  some  grade  levels  better  than  others? 

b.  For  some  students  better  than  others? 

2.  To  what  degree  do  students  participate  in  instruction? 

3.  Is  th€  SWS  being  implemented  as  planned? 

4.  What  went  on  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  program? 

IV.   Questions  That  Assess  Effects  on  Students,  Families,  Columbus 
School  District  District,  and  Conmunity: 

1.  Are  the  students  continuing  to  learn? 

2.  Can  students  learn  physics  and  chemistry  outside  their  school 
laboratories? 

3*  What  are  the  costs  and  benefits  to  the  families  of  students, 
the  school  district,  and  the  community? 

4.  How  do  those  involved  in,  and  affected  by,  the  program  judge 
its  worth? 

6.  What  effects  on  family  life  have  resulted  from.  SWS? 

6.  How  has  SWS  affected  the  socializat^'on  of  students? 

7.  How  has  SWS  affected  teachers? 

V.   Questions  that  Consider  the  Future  Implications  of  SWS: 

},  What  can  we  conclude  from' the  Columbus  experience  about  the  con- 
tingency plans  that  districts  and  science  education  departments 
might^jevelo'p  and  hold  in  readiness  in  case  of  a  shutdown? 

2.. What  steps  must  be  implemented  to  develop  and  implement;.  SWS? 

3.  How  likely  is  it  that  SWS  type  programs  will  have  to  be  oper- 
ated in  the  future? 

4.  What  are  the  implications  for  the  school  calendar  cf  the  SWS 
experience? 
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COMMUNITY  SURVEY 
T.   Please  (»^)  as  appropriate. 

 student     '            ,  '  Private  school 

teacher  ,   high  schooVl  

parent  of  student   junior ^high. school 

 _scHool  principal       ^   middle  school  ,"  _ . 

schooT  district  administrator  or  supervisor   _elementary  school 

 Taxpayer  with  no  children      Columbus  Schools   Other  district 

Columbus  i       •  Parochial  school 

2.  What  exciting,  interesting,  or  unusual  things  occurred  during  School 
Without  Schools? 

3.  What  feature  or  activities  of  School  Without  Schools  do  you  think  we  . 
should  consider  for  continuation  in  some  way  in  the  future? 


4.  Many  school  systems  had  to  close  down  completely.   As  an  alternative,  I  , 

think  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  "School  Without  Schools"  program  has  been: 

{~{ Very  successful  .  .  > 

n  Moderately  successful 

pi  Successful 

I  [  Unsuccessful  -r 

5.  Please  indicate  which  of  the  following  School. Wi^thout  Schools  experiences 
you  had  some  contact  with  or  observed: 

A.  □  Field  trips 

B.  n  Meeting  as  a  class  in  a  school  with  the  regular  teacher 

C.  [~]  Meeting  outside  the  school  With  the  regular  teacher 

D.  Q  TV  1..   ruction  s  ^ 

E.  Q  Radio  instruction 

F.  ri  Newspaper  instruction  (Classroom  Extra) 

G.  CI  Working  at  home  on  assignments 
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H.  □  Other  (Please  describe:) 

Which  of  the'  abnvp  wpvp  tho  mnct.  flffor»^»o? 


Please  Indicate  which  of  the  following  school  subjects  you  observed 
or  had  contact  with  during  "School  Without  Schools."   Indicate  for 
each  subject  checked,  how  often  you  had  contact  with  it  during  the 
15  day  project. 

How  Often 

A.  □  Reading   

B.  □  Science  (general,  biology,  chemistry,  physics)   L_ 

C.  Q  Social  studies  (history,  geography)  

D.  DMath       ^     *  ^   

E.  Q  English,  literature  '  ,  

F.  □  Physical  education  .   

(3.  P  Health  ^   

H.  Q  Art  and  Music  ,        ....   ' 

I.  Q Language  Arts   

J.  □  Career -awareness,  career  education  j  

K.  □  Foreign  language  .  .  : 

L.  Q  Vocational  education   


Which  of  the  ones  you've  checked  were  handled  most  adequately? 
Which  of  the  ones  you've  checked  should  have'  had  more  time? 

What  community  needs  were  met. by  the  "School  Without  Schools"  program? 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO:  A  Selected  Group  of  Parents 

FROM:  .  The  Columbus  Public  Schools 
DATE:        April  25,  1977 


You  are  one  of  a  selected  few  whom  we  ar6  asking  for  advice. 
Although  we  have  received  many  comments  on  the  School  Without 
Schools  Program  during  February,  we  still  don't  know  for  sure 
how  it  went  or  v/hether  it  should  be  tried  in  some  form  again 
next  year.   We  are  asking  you  and  a  very  few  others  to  represent 
Columbus  by  giving  us  advice.    We  intend  to  take  your  responses 
to  our  questions  very  seriously  in  our  report  on  the  School 
Without  Schools. 

Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  fill  out  the  enclosed  form' and 
return  ft  in  the  enclosed  envelope.    If  you  fill  it  out  right 
away,  you  are  likely  not  to  forget— and  it  doesn't  take  much 
time. 

Because  you  are  one  of  only  a  selected  few  whom  we  are  asking 
fot*  advice,  we  have  attached  a  number  to  the  form  indicating  your 
identification.    This  is  only  for  a  follow-up  contact  with  you  in 
case  we  don't  hear  from  you.   We  will  tear  off  the  identification 
number  once  we  receive  a  completed  form  from  you.    You  can  be 
sure  that  your  identity  will  not  be  associated  with  your>esponses 
•and  the  community  report  we  produce  will  completely  preserve 
your  anonymity. 

This  is  important  to  us,  to  Columbus,  and  to  other  communittes 
that  want  to  learn  about  the  School  Without  Schools  Program. 
We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
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School. Without  Schools  Report 


Please  answer  the* following  questions  about  the  School  Without  Schools  Program 
and  return 'this  form  in  the  attached  stamped  envelope'. 

I 

Thank  you,  in  advance,  for  your  time  and  effort. 

•    7'         ■  - 

!•     Number  of  children  attending  Columbus  Public  Schools: 
2.     How  did  School  Without  Schools  affect  your  life? 


Did  School  V/ithout  Schools  change  your  attitude  toward  the  columbus 
Public  Schools?   (Circle  one) 


Yes 

If  yes>  in  what  way? 


No 


4.  To  what  extent  v/as  the  School  Without  Schools  a  success?    (Circle  one) 
Very  successful  Very  unsuccessful 

12.3  4-  5 

5.  Approximately  how  many  hours  per  day  in  a  typical  week  during  School 
Without  Schools  did  your  child  receive  education  from  the  following 
sources?    (Write  in  the  number  of  hours  for  each  day  of  the  v/eek  for  only 
those  sources  that  apply,)  .  . 


Source 

Field  Trips  -  

Meeting  as  a  class  in  a 
school  v/ith  the  regular 
teacher 


Tu 


W 


Meeting  outside  the  school 
with  the  regular  teacher 
TV  instruction 


Radio  instruction 


Nev/spaper  instruction 


Getting  help  from  you 


Working  at  home  on 
assignments 


Other  (please  specify) 


Th 


6.  (a)  Next  winter,  suppose  there  will  be  no  energy'problem  and  the  schools 

have  plenty  of  gas.   Which  of  the  following  would  you  prefer?   (Check  one) 

 Scliool  during  the  winter  as  usual  . 

 Some  form  of  School  Withdut  Schools  in  February 


(b)   If  you  checked  the  second  option,  which  of  the  following  would  you  want  - 
to- see  included?   (Check  »/  all  that  apply)  ' 

  Field  trips  •  .  * 

 ^leeting  as  a  class  in  a  school  with  the  regular  teachers  .^-v 

>    Meeting  outside  the  school  with  the  regular  teacher  ""^.^ 

 TV  instruction  '  ^ 

Radio  instruction 
  Newspaper  instruction 

 Working  at  home  on  assignments  .  - 

.   other  (please  describe)  :   '"'  •< 


7.     I  have  become  more  aware  of  the  school  programs  in  Columbus  as  a  result, 
of  this  crisis?  (Circle  one)  "  - 

Yes  No 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO:    •      A  Selected  Group  of  Students 
FROM:       The  Columbus  Public  Schools 
DATE:       April  25,  1977 


You  are, one  of  a  selected  few  whom  we  are  asking  for  advice* 
Although  we  have  received  many  comments  on  the  School  Without 
Schools  Program  during  February,  we  still  don*t  know  for  sure  how 
it  went  or  v<hether  it  should  b6  tried  in  some  form  again  next 
year.  '  We  are  asking  you  and  a  very  few  others  to  represent  Columbus 
by' giving  us  advice.    We  inteiyd  to  take  your  responses  to  our 
questions  very  seriously  in  ^lur  report  on  the  School  Without  Schools 

Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  fill  out  the  enclosed  form  and  return 
It  in  the  enclose?)  envelope.    If  you  fill  it  out  right  ,av;ay,  you 
are  likely  not  to  forget—and  it  doesn't  take  much  time. 

Because  you  are  one  of  only  a  selected  few  whom  we -are  asking  ^ 
for  advice,  we  have  attached  a -number  to  the  form  indicating  your 
identification.    This  is  only  for  a  follow-up  contact  with  you  in 
case  we  tion't  hear  from  you.   We  will  tear  off  the  identification 
number  once  we  receive  a  completed  form  from  you.    You  can  be  sure 
that  your  identity  wfll  not  be  associated^ with  your  responses  and 
the  cojrmunity  report 'we  produce  will  completely  preserve  your 
anonymity. 

This  is  important  to  us,  to  Columbus,  and  to  other  communities 
that  want  to  'earn  about  the  School  Without  Schools  Program.  .We  ^ 
wish  to  thank  you  for  your  assistance. 


School  Without  Schools  Report 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  aboiJt  the  School  Without  Schools  Program 
and  return  this  form  in  the  attached  stamped  envelope. 
Thank  you,  in  advance,  for  your  time  and  effort. 


1.    Your  current  grade  level: 


2; 
3. 


grade 


Your  age: 


years 


Hpw  many  hours  per  day  in  a  typical  week  did  you  work  on  schoolwork  during* 
School  Without  Schools  using^  the,  fol  lowing  types  .of  schoolwork?  (Write 
in  the  nilmber  of  hours  for  each  day  of  the  week  for  only  the  types  or 
schoolwork  that'you  used.)  .  •  -"''^ 

Types  of  Schoolwork  |  M      .Tu   f  W 


Field  trips 


Th 


Meeting  as  a  class  in  a  school 
with  your  regular  teacher 


Meeting  outside  the  school 
with  your  regular  teacher 


TV  instruction 


Radio  instruction 


Newspaper  instruction 


Working  at  home  on 
assignments 


Other  (please  describe) 

How  did  your  assignments  in  each  of  .'the  "following  subjects  during  School 
Without  Schools  compare  with  your  regular  program?    (Circle 'one 
each  subject.) 


for 


Subject 


Much  lighter 
durina  SWS ' 


Assignments 

Lighter  Heavier       Much  heai 

durioo  SWS .  Same   during  SWS   during  SI 


Health 
Mathematics 

Reading,  Language,  English 
Science 

Social  Studies 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


5 
5 
5 

'5 
5 
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How  did  you  feel  about  returning  to  school  full  time  after  School  Withoii 
Schools?   (Circle  one)  ^ 

» 

Very  happy  Normal  Very  sad 

J  .   2         •       3    '  4  ■  5  ■       ••  " 

To  what  extent  was  the  School  Without  Schools  a  success?   (Circle  one)' 

Very  successful  Very  unsuccessful 

r     .  1  2     •   ■       3        .    4     .         5  '  - 

Next  year,,  suppose  there  is  no  energy  problem  and  the  schools  have  plenty"" 
of  gas*   Which  of  the  following  would  you  prefer?  (Check/'one) 

 School  during  the  winter  as  usual 

  Same  form  of  School  Without  Schools  in  February 


If  you  checked  the  second '"option,  which  of  the  following  would  you  want  to 

see  included?   (Check  v^all j that  apply) 

i       .  •  "  • 
 Field  trips  |- 

.  1 

 Meeting  as  a  class  in, a  school  with  the  regular  teacher 


Mfcsting  outside  the  school  with  the  regular 'teacher    ,  .  . 

\ 

TV  instruction  ,  .  ,  " 

Radio  instruction        .  .     '  ^ 

Newspaper  instruction  ,  -  «  '/ 


Working  at  home  on  assignments 

^  ■/ 

Other  (please  describe)   
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.■    .  MEMORANDUf^i 

TO:  A  Selected" Group  of  Teachers 

FROM:  ■    The  Columbus  Public  Schools    .  * 

DATE:       April  25,  1977.  . 

You  are  one  of  a  selected  few  whom  we  |ire  asking  for  advice.  Although 
we  hav6.  received  many-  comments  Oij  the  School  Without  Schools  Program 
during  February,  we  still  don't  know  for 'sure  how  it  went, or  whether 
it  should  be  tried  in  some  form  again  next  year.  .Vie  are  asking  you 
and  a  very  few  others  to  represent  Columbus -by  giving  us  advice.   We  ■ 
intend  to  take  your  responses  to  our  questions  very  seriously  in ''our 
report,  on  the  School  Without  Schools,. 


Please  take  a  few  minutes  to' fill  out  the.  enclosed  jform  and  return 
it  In  the  enclosed  envelope.    If  you  fill  it- out  right  away,  you  are 
likely  not' to  forget — and  it  doesn't  take  much  tin^'. 

Because  you  are  one  of  only  a  selected  few  whom  we  are  asking  for 
advice.  We  have  attached  a  number  to  the  form  indicating  your 
identification.   This  is  only  for  a  followrup  .contact  with  you  in 
case  we  .flon't  hear  from  you.   We  will .tear  off  the  identification 
umber  once  we  receive  a  completed  form  from  you."  Vou  can  be  sure 
that  your  identity  will  not  be  associated  with  your  |responses  and 
the\ community  report  we  produce  will  completely  pres'erve  your 
anonymity.  .  •■  \  '  . 

Th'is  is,  important  to  us,  to  Columbus,  and  to  other  communities  'that 
want  to  |earn  about  the  School  Without  Schools  Program.  We  wish  to 
thank  yoU^ for  your  assistance. 

\ 
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School  Without  Schools  Report  . 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  about  the  School  Without  Schools 
Program  and. return  this  .form  in  the  attached"  stamped  envelope.  Thank 
you,  in  advance,  for  your  time  and  effort.   .  ~ 

1.   School   ;  2.   Your  age   years- 

3.  What  grade(s)  do  you  currently  teach?  .  grade(s) 

4.  If  applicable,  what»subject(s)  do  you  currently  teach? 


5.   What  communication  channels  did  you  find  to  be  most  effective  for  getting 
Information  about  School  Without  Schools  while  the  program  was  operating? 

.    '  • '  ^-  . 

 grapevine   radio  and/or  TV  . 

  staff  meetings   personal  conversations  with 

 m6mos  from  the  principal  administrators  . 

 the  central  administration's       '  •  n'ewspaper 

Handbook  for  School  Without   other,  please  spe.c'.fy 

*  "-      School s 


6.    (a)   In  what  way,  if  any,  did  you  deviate  from  your  normal  curriculum 
durihg  School  Without  Schools?? 

'  covered  same  material  I  would  have  covered* 

  omitted, .the  foil ov/ing  material   '_   '    . " 

covered  different  material 


took  more  field  trips  than  I  would  have  taken 


(b)  Please  identify  special  content  and  teaching  methods  you  used  ' 
during  School  Without  Schools:' 


7.   Please  describe  briefly  how  you  spent  each  week  during  School  Without 
Schools: 

•    Week  of  February  7  * 
Week  of  February  14 


Week  of  February  21 
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8.  (a)  What  did  you  find  about  pupil  progress  in  ^jach  of  the  following  areas: 


(Circle  one  for  each  area) 

Below 

Normal  Normal 

a.  Health  1  2  3  4 

b.  -  Mathematics  1  2  .34 

c.  Reading,  Language 

Arts,  English  1      .     2  3  -4 

d.  Science        •  M  2  3  4 

e.  Social  Studies  1    "  2  3  4 


Vfay  Above 
Normal 
5 

5 

5 
5 

5  . 


Didn't  Teach 
Thts  . 

6 


.  .^  (b)   What  is  your  primary  basis  for  this  estimate?  (Check  n/  one) 

-  •  ^ 

 test  results 

  observation  of  pupils 

 other  (please  specify)  

9.     What  were  the  important  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  School  Without 
Schools 


1. 
2. 
3. 


, Advantages 


I. 

2. 
3. 


Disadvantages 


\ 

*\ 


_J0.     Approximately  what  percent  of  your,  time  was  spent  teaching  in  each  of  the 
following  subject  areas  during  School  Without  Schools? 


Health 


Mathematics 


%  of  time 
%  of  time 


Reading,  Language   Arts,  English 
Science       '     %  of  time 
Social  Studies    '  %  of  time 


%  of  time 
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n.     Approximately  v/hat  percent  of  your  tiixe  is  normally  spent  teaching  in  each 
of  the  following  subject  areas? 

Health  of  time 

*   Mathematics   %  of  tifne 

Reading,  Language  Arts,  English    %      time  * 

Science  %  of  time 

Social  Studies   %  of  time 

*  »  *^ 

12.     To  what  extent  was  the  School  Without- Schools  a  success?    (Circle  one)  -" ^ 

Vet7  successful  Very  unsuccessful 

1  2  3  4  5" 

•J  \ 

13..  (a)    Next  winter,  suppose  there  will  be  no  energy  problem  and  the  schoiDls  have 
plenty  of  gas.    Wh)ich  of  the  following  would  you  prefer?    (Ci»eck  \/  one)  . 

 School  ci{iring  the  winter  as  usual 

/ 

Some  form  of  School  Without  Schools  in  February 

(b)    If  you  checked  the  second  option,  which  of  the  following  v/ould^you  want  - 
to  see  included?    (Checkv/all  that  appfy) 

 Field  trips 

 Meeting  as  a  class  in  school  with  the  reguTar  teachers 

 Meeting  outside  the  school  with  regular  teachers 

 TV  instruction 

^       Radio  instruction 

 Nev/spaper  instruction 

 Working  at  home  on  assignments 

 Other  (Please  describe) 


14.  (a)    If  you  favor  some  form  of  School  Without  Schools,  for  v/hat  groups  v/ould 

it  be  most  appropriate?  (CheckN/all  that  apply) 

  kindergarden    gifted  students 

 primary   typical  students 

 upper  grades   mentally  handicapped 


 junior  high  or  middle  school^  •   physically  handicapped 

ErJC   high  school   others  (please  specify) 


^7^"  -.■■^-t;- -     ......     ^  j 

.  V  U.  "  (t)*  "For  what  groups  of  students.-  mights §]ifS-dlD 
(Check /all  that  apply)  ^       '   *    •  M 

^more  hanrf  than  good?  *       /'  .  -  .  ^'/^ 

kindergarden"                           ^  \ 

gifted  students      *  .  ^ 

f    •  ^   primary  . 

\      typical  ^students-   *    '    v     :  / 

.    upper  grades 

1      mentally  handicapped       ■  *  \  * 

*  junior  highor  middle  school 

-  physically  handicapped 

high  school 
« 

•                   ■  • 

1  ... 

Others  tplease  specify  *  •  • 

•            *  • 

\ 

• 

* 

* 

Ha 
^1 

A' 

• 

»        .  ■ 

1 
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FROM:    The  Columbus  Public  Schools 


DATE:    June  3/  1977 

Our  records  show  we  haven't  received  a  completed  questionnaire  covering 
the  School  Without  Schools  Program  from  you;    We  mailed  you  the  original 
questionnaire  on  April  25  and,  very  seriously,  we  need  your  assistance. 
, A  new  questionnaire  is  enclosed,  in  case  you  have  mislaid  the  earlier  one 
or  if  it  has  been  lost  in  the  mail.    Please  take  a  few  minutes  now, 
complete  the  -form,  and  return  it  in  the  enclosed  envelope- 

Because' you  are  of  a  very  few  people  being  asked  to  supply  information;* 
your  response  does  make  a  difference-    Thank  you,  in  advance,  for 
your  comments. 


APPENDIX  G 


CASE  STUDY  REPORT  FOR  ILLINOIS  STUDY 


\ 


BOOKLET  VIII 


"SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS": 
COLU>ffiUS  OHIO'S  EDUCATIONAL  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
ENERGY  CRISIS  OF  1977 

\ 

James  R.  Sanders  and  Daniel  L»  Stufflebeam 
Evaluation  Center 
Western  Michigan  University 


January-February  1977 


School  without  schools:    enough  in  name  alone 
to  quicken  the  professorial  heartbeat  of  anyone 
interested  in  the  pedagogical  enterprise!  The 
Columbus  story  tells  us  how  ceachers  were  expected 
to  and  did  perform  in  a  setting  for  which  they  had 
received  not  the  slightest  bit  of  training.  It 
should  not  surprise  us  that  the  teaching  did  not 
prove  to  be  a  festival  of  creative  response  to  the 
political  necessity  for  teaching  in  places  other 
than  the  classroom.    The  teachers  simply  did  not 
know  the  territory* 

P!hile  it  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  know^ 
ledge  of  subject  matter  has  little  relationship 
to  che  effectiveness  of  the  teacher,  one  suspects 
that  teacher  training  might  aid  its  clients 
through  an  Increase  in  attention  paid  to  tech'* 
niques  for  instructing  learners  in  places  other 
than  the  cJ^assroom. 

The  pattern  of  elementary  teachers  -working 
outside  of  schools  as  they  did  in  school  is  clear 
in  the  Columbus  report.  * 

Subject  areas  being  emphasized  by  classroom 
teachers  at  the  elemeyitary  level  during 
School  Without  Schools  were  reading,  spell^ 
ing,  and  mathematics.    Teachers  reported 
that  they  had  been  requested  by  central 
administrators  to  concentrate  on  these 
basic  s<ill  areas*    Some  histoi*y  and  social 
studies  topics  were  bein^i  taught,  hut  there 
was  very  little  attention  given  to  science. 
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37ig  8cienc3  ourrioulivn,  especially  at  the  element 
tary  level,  was  vevealed  to  be  weak  in  both  the 
School  yithout  Schools  ProgiKun  apd  the  regular^ 
school  progran*    Science  is  a  littler-taught ,  sub-- 
jeot  by  nany  teachers  ai  the  elenenzary  level. 

Tlxose  at  the  elementary  level  who  did  teach  sci^ 
ence  mainly  followed  a  textbook. 

A  similar  profile  was  charted  for  tha  secondary  teach-- 
ers  in  both  science  and  non^science  subjects. 

Teachers  reported  that  there  was  considerable^ 
pressure  to  cover  materiat  that  would  normally 
be  taught  during  this  period.    Mo,st  felt  that 
ihey  were  one  to  two  weeks  behind  after  regular 
school  resumed.    Teachers  also  were  relieved 
that  structure  and  rules  returned  to  nomal 
after  School  Withcut  Schools. 

The  reader  with  a  socio-anthropological  bent 
will  find  the  discussions  of  tur£  intriguing: 
"X  don't  want ^ anyone  coming  from  another  school 
to  start  using  W  laboratory  and  W  chemicals 
[or  equi pmentj  . ** 

Of  course  the  nonconformists  were  noted*  "One 
biology  teacher  offered  his  students  a  two-week  trip 
to  Florida  under  his  supervision;  and  having  received 
about  ten  volunteers,  packed  several  vans  and  took  the 
group  to  Florida  along  with  a  couple  of  parent  chaper^ 
ones.**  , 

One  of  the  summary  items  offered  by  Sanders  and 
Stufflebeam  wraps  it  all  up: 

We  sou  that  School  With  Schools  was  the  most 
effective  component  of  the  School  Without  Schools 
Program. 

A  decade  ago  Seymour  Sarason  studied  the  manner 
in  which  schools  change  and  how  we  try  to  change  them. 
His  tenet  is  upheld  by  Sanders'  and^ Stufflebeam' s  study 
"The  njore  things  change  in  education  the  more  they  re- 
main the  same." 


*******  *  *  *  *  *  * 

*  "SCHOOT  lilTnOVT  SCHCOLS":       ,  * 

*  CCLVX'iVS,  OHIO'S  EDh'CATICUAL  HESPOUSB  TO  THE  * 

*  *                 WERGY  CRISIS  OF  1977 '                            -  •  * 


*  *  James  K.  Sar^ders  and  Dsniel  I.  Stufflebeam  * 

************************************** 


In  1977,  Ohio,  like  much  of  the  rest  op'  the  nation,  experienced  its  coldest  winter  in 
more  than  a  century.    This  fact,  coupled,  with  an  acute  shortage  of  natural  gas  to  meet  the 
heating  needs  of  Ohio's  industries,  businesses  and  homes,  presented  a  special  emergency  situ- 
ation for  all  the  school  districts  in  the  western  half  of  the  state.    Heat  levels  had  to.be 
turned  down  in  order  to  preserve  pressure  in  the  gas  delivery  system;  and  buildings,  plants 
-nd  animals  in  the  school  buildings,  as  well  as  expensive  equipment,  somehow  had  to  be  pro- 
jected and  preserved.    More  importantly,  it  was  neces^ry  la  many  cities  in  Ohio  to  close  . 
schools  to  the  use  of  children  and  educators. 

Rather  than  accept  a  mandated  holiday  for  a  month,  the  Catholic  and  public  schools  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  decided  to  meet  this  challenge  with  an  innovative  response.    They  called  it 
the  School  Without  Schools  Program.    In  effect,  they  decided  to  continue  to  pay  educators  to 
deliver  education  and  to  use  the  total, community  as  the  classroom  for  the  delivery  of  instruc- 
tional services.    The  community  supported  the  Columbus  schools  in  this  program.  Television 
and  radio  stations  devoted  more  than  twenty  hours  per  day  to  the  if'^J^^'T'  ^„ 
programs.    Businesses  and  educational  institutions  in  the  area  opened  up  their  facilities  to 
use  by  students  and  teachers.    The  community  mounted  a  massive  busing  program  to  traxjsport 
students  to  zoos,  museums,  libraries,  industries,  a  police  academy,  and  many  other  stimu- 
latinc  settings.    Teachers  convened  their  classes  in  homes,  bank  lobbies,  and  churches. 
In  short,  Columbus  mounted,  almost  overnight,  a  total  cowunity  education  effort. 

In  t>^e  early  stages  of  this  program,  the  National  Science  Foundation  decided  to  support 
a  study  that  would  describe  and  analyze  the  School  Without  Schools  Program  and  assess  Jts  . 
effects.    KSF  wanted  to  know  particularly  how  math  and  science  teachers  responded  to  this 
type  of  emergency.    They  wanted  to  know  what  decisions  had  to  be  made  in  mobilizing  this 
slEoord^stS  ct  to  do  this  program,  and  they  wondered  whether  ,there  is  ^".t^nre!'' 
ins  contingency  plans  based  on  the  Columbus  experience  so  that  other  schools  might  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  a  similar  crisis.    To  address  these  questions,  a  team,  based  at  Western 
MicSgan  diversity's  Evaluation  Center,  was  commissioned  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  Columbus 
School  Without  Schools  Program. 

/ 

That  study  involved  intensive  efforts  to  gather  appropriate  information  by  various  means 
Experts  visited  Columbus  both  during  and  following  the  School  Without  Schools  Program  to 
obsSe  It  in  action?  to  gather  existing  documentation,  and  to  interview  various  pi^ople  who 
^erHnvolved  in.  or  affected  by,  the  program.    Randomly  sampled  groups  of  teachers.^tu- 
den?s    and  parents  were  surveyed  to  obtain  information  about  their  experience  and  their  per- 
SeSiins  of '?Je  program.    Surveys  were  also  conducted  through  the  local  newspapers;  and 
Melsen  and  Arbiwon  television  ratings  were  collected  and  analyzed,  since  those  "tings 
were laken  during  and  following  the  time  of  the  School  Without  Schools  Program.    Case  mate- 
erials  including  a  television  documentary,  diaries  and  scrapbooks,  and  studies  done  by  other 
researchers  of  Ihe  School  Without  Schools  Program  were  collected.    Hearings  were  conducted 
with  teachers  who  taught  over  television;  science,  math  and  social  studies    "=h«s;  and  the 
Columbus  PT^  Council.    People  at  all  levels  of  tt.o  program,  including  individual  parents, 
teachers,  and  students  in  the  public  schools  were  interviewed.    Public  and  Catholic  school 
administrators  in  area  educational  institutions,  as  well  as  personnel  of  the  public  media 
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•tattjns  and  newspaptrt,  were  .also  interviewed.    A  massive  amount  of  infornation  bearing  on 
the  School  Without  Schools  Prograi;^  was  thus  amassed* 

This  report  presents  a  segment  of  the  findings,  particularly  those  that  deal  with 
issues  of  math,  social  studies,  and  science  teaching.    Additional  findings  are  presented 
In  the  general  study  report.* 

f. 

This  report  contains  the  authors'  interpretatlOTS  based  on  their  review  of  a  large 
amount  of  data.    Citations  to  specific  testimony  and  findings ^are  presented  to  illustrate 
the  main  interpretations  that  we  believe  are  warranted,    ^^hile  we  attempted  fo  choose  anec- 
dotes that  would  help  the  reader  get  a  valid  view  of  the  background  data,  we  realize  that 
we  could  have  chosen  other  anecdotes  thax  wouid  have  formed  a  different  perspective  of  the 
data.      Also»  the  data  we  gathered  certainly  were  far  from  the  complete,  set  that  were  avail** 
able  for  collection.    Overall »  we  gathered  much  data  which  we  have  atter^pted  to  distill  and 
present  here  with  helpful  examples;  we  realize  that  oCir  report  is  not. complete  and  may  be 
inaccurate  in  some  unknown  ways;  but  this  report  contains  our  best  interpretations  of  the 
complex  program  called  School  Without  Schools. 

Observations  contained  in  this  report  are  presented  in  four  sections.    The  first  con*- 
tains  information  about  the  setting  and  the  program  that  was  studied.    The  second  provides 
a  description  of  characteristics  that  were  general  to  science,  math,  and  social  studies  in- 
struction at  all  levels  of  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  and  the  Catholic  diocese  during  the 
School  Without  Schools  Program.    The  third  contains  findings  particularly  relevant  to  elemen- 
tary instruction,  especially  in  science,  and  the  fourth  deals  with  instruction  at  the  secon- 
dary level  with  an  emphasis  on  science  education. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  report  to  be  descriptive  rather  than  judgmental.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  always  possible  to  make  this  distinction  because  much  of  the  data  collected 
were " people 's  perceptions  concerning  how  well  the  program  had  operated. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  is  a  capital  city.    According  to  the  Columbus  Area  Chamber  pf  Commerce, 
the  population  of  the  standard  metropolitan  area  (1970  census)  is  1,017,847.    The  city  of 
Coltobus  itself  has  a  population  of  539,677 »  of  which  19%  is  nonwhite. 


^Sanders,  J.  R. ,  and  Stuff lebean,  D.  L.    A  Study  of  School  Without  Schools;  The 
Columbus  Ohio  Public  Schools  Purina  the  Natural  Gas  Shortage,  Winter  1977  .    Ka lama  zoo , 
Michigan:    Evaluation  Center,  Western  Michigan  University,  1977. 
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The  city  is  served  by  the  najor  state  university  and  seven  other  colleges  atui  univer- 
sities within  the  surrounding  area.  ^In  addition^  there  are  four  business  and  technical 
schools  of  higher  education  in  the  county*    Columbus  is'  a  center  of.  cultural  activity  in 
central  Ohio  with  five  tnajor  theaters,  nine  community  theaters,  two  ballet  companies »  pro- 
fessional sports,  and  public  recreation*    Fourteen  musical  organizations,  four  fine  arts 
galleries,  and  a  number  of  cultural  arts  centers  are  also  found  in  the  city.    It  is  the 
'  second*largest  city  in  Ohio  and  twenty-first  largest  in  the  United  States.    It  is^  also  the  , 
only  major  city  in  Ohio  showing  an  increase  irt  population  from  1970  until  197A. 

*  s 

The  principal  employers  in  Columbus  are'the  State  of  Ohio,  the  Ohio  State  University » 
the  federal  government,  the  Columbus  Public  Schools,  two  large  department  store  chains,  the 
City  of  Columbus,  Western  Electric  Compai^,  and  Ohio  Bell  Telephone*    The  impression  one  ^ 
gets  from  a  visit  to  Columbus  is  that  it  is  a  growing,  vibrant,  mtSwestern  city  with  sub- 
stantial resources  that  contribute  to  the  cultural  and  educational  well  being  of  this 
community.    Its  population  is  a  cross-section  of  American  society. 

The  Coltimbus  Public  Schools  serve  approximately ,96,000  students  in  177  school  buildings* 
which  is  a  drop  of  about  14,000  students  over  the  last  ten  years.    The  Catholic  Diocese  in 
Columbus  serves  another  15,000  students.    The  Columbus  Public  Schools*  budget  for  the  school 
--year 'runs  about  $116,000,000,  of  which  87.1%  goes  to  salaries  and  fringe  benefits. 

The  <^olumbus  Public  Schools  have  had  a  history  of  close  commuSity  relations  evidenced 
by  participation  of  school  district  administrators  in  community  service  organizations  sucb 
as  Kiwanis.    Other  evidence  of  t;his  close  relationship  includes  frequent  meetings  between 
school  administrators  and  city  and  state  government  officials,  periodic  and  frequent  media 
presentations  by  school  personnel  over  television  and  radio,  and  the  existence  of  central 
administration  staff  assigned  specifically  to  coottunicate  district  Information  to  parents* 
legislators,  government  and  business  leaders,  the  media*  and  representatives  of  cooimunity 
special  interest  groups.    The  school  board  has  had  a  good  relationship  with  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  central  administration  staff,  supporting  them  at  almost  every  turn.  ( 

However,  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  did  face  several  difficult  problems  in  f976-77« 
*  In  November,  1976,  a  levy  failed  and  the  levy  was  to  have  been  brought  up  again  in  June, 
1977.    Furthermore,  the  school  district  was  involved  in  a  desegregation  suit  brought  about 
by  the  Columbus  chapter  of  NAACP.    '^e  racial  makeup  of  the  schools'  is  approximately  67X 
white  and  33Z  nonv^hite;  and  although  no  noticeable  civil  disturbances  existed,  the  black 
community  was  concerned  that  the  distribution  of  students  to  buildings  within  the  district 
had  historically  segregated  black  students.    The  makeup  of  the  school  board' is  four  whites 
and  three  blacks.    Several  votes,  especially  those  relevant  to  the  desegregation  issue, 
followed  racial  lines. 


Factors  that  led  up  to  the  School  Without  Schools  Program  included  weather,  politics* 
and  economics.    No  one  had  anticipated  that  Columbus  would  experience  the  coldest  winter  in 
more  than  one  hundred  years  in  1977,  and  this  certainly  has  to  be  pegged  as  the  main  reason 
for  the  closing  of  all  but  thirty-six  of  Columbus'  school  buildings.    Backup  emergency  gas 
supplies  had  been  made  available  to  users  by  Columbia  Gas  during  August,  1976,  but  the  price 
would  have  been  higher  for  this  supplementary  gas  and  its  offer  carried  the  stipulation 
that  the  more  expensive  gas  had  to  be  used  first;    Because  no  one  could  have  predicted  the 
cold  winter,  the  school  administration  made  a  fiscally  prudent  decision  in  August  not  to 
order  the  supplementary  supplies.    By  the  time  the  crisis  hit  in  February,  1977,  Columbia 
Gas  had  released  the  supplementary  supply  and  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  it.    There  were 
some  strong  feelings  that  a  dispute  between  Columbia  Gas  and  the  Ohio  legislature  over  the 
former's  authority  to  assess  Ohio  residents  for  the  acquisition  and  storage  of  contingency 
gas  supplies  was  another  cause  for  unpraparedness.    Many  charges  and  counter  charges  were 
heard  during  the  school  shutdpwn.  One  such  charge  was  that  Columbia  Gas  has  released  itsback- 
up  supply  of  natural  gas  in  order  to  make  the  residents  of  Ohio  realisse  their  dependence  on 
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Columbi*  Gas  for  continued  and  adequate  gas  supplies  during  cold  winters.    Since  the  weather 
turned  out  to  be  much  more  severe  than  anticipated^  the  gas  shortage  was  far  greater  than 
Columbia  Gas  officials  or  anyone  else  might  have  planned.    V?hether  or  not  such  charges  are 
true,  it  was  true  that  Columbia  Gas  and  Columbia  Transmission  services  were  inadequate  to 
,  meet  the  needs  of  Columbus  and  indeed  of  service  areas  through  western  Ohio. 

The  noat  noteworthy  context  factors  preceding  the  School  Without  Schools  Program  were 
as  follows;  ,  a  - 

a.  The  good  rela  ionship  of  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  u±th  all  segments  of  the 
community— parents,  city  and  state  government  leaders,  science  organizations, 
business"  people,  media  leaders;  " 

h*    The  good  relationship  of  the  Columbus  Public  Schools'  central  administration 
A         with  the  school  board  and  teachers*  union; —    ^  ' 

c.  The  strong  second  and  third  level  administrative  staff  of  the  Columbus  Public 
Schools; 

d.  The  accessibility  of  the  state  legislature; 

e.  The  cooperation  of  public  and  parochial  school  administrations  in  Columbus;  , 

f .  The  extensive  community  resources  available  for  educating  children  outside 
public  school  buildings;  ^  _       .     .  ^  .  , 

g.  .„ -Prior  planning  "for  a  crisis  contingency  program  in  the  event  schools  would  be 

shut  down;  and 

h.  The  nature  of  the  crisis— a  natural  disturbance  (vs.  a  civil  disturbance). 
Detailed  context  information  is  provided  in  the  general  study  report. 


The  Program 


The  object  of  the  observations  contained  in  this  report  was  the  School  Without  Schools 
Program  initiated  by  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  in  response  to  a  mandated  shutdown  of 
facilities  by  the  Coimbia  Gas  Company  during  February,  1977.    The  purpose  of  the  shutdown 
was  to  conserve  quickly  disappearing  supplies  of  natural  gas  so  that  homes,  necessary 
facilities  such  as  hospitals,  and  businesses  could  remain  open.    The  School  Without  Schools 
Program  began  its  operatibn  on  February  7,  1977,  and  concluded  on  February  25,  1977.  The 
week  following  the  School  Without  Schools  Program  was  designated  as  a  Spring  vacation* 
This  vacation  time  had  b^en  originally  scheduled  for  April,  but  was  moved  up  due  to  the 
natural'^gas  shortages. 

The  design  of  the  program  was  extensive  and  detailed.    Furthermore,  it  was  compiled 
and  distributed  to  school  personnel  on  short  notice  (vithin  a  week^s  time).  Important 
elements  of  the  design  may  be  categorized  as  follows: 

a.    Communication  ^ 

-to  school  personnel 
-to  students  and  parents 
-to  the  community 

Communication  efforts  included:    (1)  T^ie  School  Without  Schools  Handbook 
made  available  to  all  school  personnel  and  supplemented  with  written  daily 
btiilctincj  (2)  a  telephone  hotline;  (3)  a  war  room  (of  telephones)  for  school 
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building  personnel  to  arrange  field  crips 'and  have  questions  answered;  and 
(4)  daily  bulletins  in  the  newspapers  and  over  radio  and  television. 

b.  Program  • 

Instruction  occurred  via  field  trips,  meeting  one  day  per  week  in  a  school 
building,  meeting  outside  the  school  with  instructors^  television.  rAdio,  nftvft<- 
papers,  and  working  at  home  on  assignments. 

c.  Facilities 

Facility  maintenance  was  achieved  via  detailed  mothballing  procedures 
by  district  custodial  staff  for  those  buildings  that  were  closed  and  via 
regular  maintenance  procedures  for  those  buildings  left  open.    Safety  and 
security  were  prime  concerns  when  buildings  were  closed.    Support  personnel, 
such  as  the  evaluation  unit  in  the  Columbus  Public  Schools,  were  used  to  aid 
in  the  maintenance  of  facilities. 

d.  Transportation  ^  _  „     •  ^ 

Busing  students  for  field  trips  and  scheduling  new  bus  routes  for  the 
one  day  per  week  in-school  sessions  were  the  main  concerns  in  transportation. 
Safety  of  children  attending  school  functions  received  considerable  attention. 
The  City  of  Columbus,  under  Mayor  Tom  Moody's  leadership,  granted  $25,000  to 
the  Columbus  Public  Schools  to  support  the  increased  transportation  expenses 
that  were  due  to  the  School  Without  Schools  program. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  PERTAINING  TO 
EDUCATION  DURING  SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS 


The  importance  of  contingency  planning  for  and  during  crisis  situations  was  demonstra- 
ted in  the  School  Without  Schools  Program.    Both  the  Catholic  Diocese  and  the  Colximbua 
Public  Schools,  as  well  as  the  State  Department  of  Education,  had  rudimentary  contingency 
plans  of  various  forms  available.     The  Catholic  Diocese  had  planned  for  the  eventuality 
of  being  closed  out  of  their  gas-fired  buildings,  and  had  projected  that  they  would  cycle 
their  students  through  the  other  buildings  that  were  heated  by  coal  and  electricity.  This 
contingency  plan  became  a  general  strategy  of  both  the  Columbus 'Public  Schools  and  the 
Catholic  Diocese  throughout  the  energy  crisis.    Also,  the  Columbus  Public;  School's  had 
developed  a  contingency  plan  months  prior  to  the  energy  crisis,  in  case  of  a  teacher  strike 
and  each  building  principal  had  a  building  plan  on  band  in  case  of  emergency.  Furthermore, 
because  of  the  Xenia  tornado  of  several  years  ago,  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education  had 
developed  contingency  plans  for  school  districts  in  the  event  of  environmental  or  social 
emergencies;  and  this  agency  produced  a  detailed  plan  for  closing'  down  school  buildings 
as  a  specific  response  to  the  1977  natural  gas  crisis. 


Several  findings  denoted  the  importance  of  contingency  planning  in  this  Columbus 
emergency.    Both  central  office  and  building  administrators  pointed  to  the  usefulness  of 
advance  planning  that  had  been  done,  as  well  as  to  the  day-to-day  evaluation  and  planning 
during  the  crisis.    Tnese  administrators  praised  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education  for  their 
detailed  plan  for  nothballing  a  school  building  and  complained  only  that  the  plan  was  not  . 
made  available  sufficiently  early  during  the  crisis.    Also,  some  of  these  admfnistrators 
were  critical. of* Columbia  Gas  for  not  having  done  sufficient  contingency  planning.  More- 
over, many  teachers  thought  that  the  main  problems  in  the  program  were  due  to  a  lack  of 
decisive  and  clear  guidance  at'  the  outset  of  the  program.    There  was  videsptead  agreement 
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that  better  planning  earlier  and  clearer  communication  of  the  plans  at  the  outset  of  the 
progran  could  have  eased  many  teacher,  principal,  and  student  problems  and  probably  would 
have  led  to  more  consistent  and  extensive  use  of  the  School  Without  Schools  Program*  / 


There  were  several  persons,  events,  and  decisions  that  shaped  the  education  system 
during  School  Without  Schools*    First  j  there  vere  strong  Iccdcrs  in  both  the  public  and 
Catholic  schools  in  Columbus*    The  two  school  superintendents  were  able  to  stimulate  and 
manage  a  massive  and  cooperative  effbrt  between  the  public  and  Catholic  schools.    To  support 
them  there  were  strong  second  and  third  level  administrators.    Further,  -curriculum  special- 
ists developed  media  presentations  and  evaluators  proyided  administrative  Sjip^ott.  -     ^^v^  * 


\    Second,  the  Columbus  P^blic  Schools  immediately  involved  .the' Colutib^us  Education  Asspcia-. 
tioin  (CEA)  in  all  planning  and  decision  making  for  the  emergency  progran*.    The  superintendent 
reported  that'  before  he  took  any  actions,  he  met  with  the  CEAjiirector  and  asked  jiiim  for 
his  thoughts  about  the  idea.    The  superintendent  did  not  no^re  untH  the  CEJt^dircctor^aid^  ^ 
"Let's  go  with  it."   Moreover,  decisions  about  moving  the  Spring  break  from  April  to  February 
and  about  the  nature,  of  teacher  (and  hence,  student)  involvemenij  (eventually  defined  as 
voluntary  except  for  the  one  day  per  week  in  school)  had  to  be/tiego^iated  between  the  <tup<ir- 
intendent  and  the  CEA.    Teachers  were  expected  to  teach  in  a  host^hool  the  one  day.  per 
week,  and  were  asked  to  be  creative  in  pursuing  learning  activities,  perhaps  along  nontra- 
ditional  lines,  the  remainder  of  the  time^/It;was  agreed  that- no  checks  would  be  made  on 
how  teachers  spent  their  tine  during  SchooT  l^ithout  Schools^^ 

'—^  _7 

Probably  because  of  the  permissiveness  (voluntary  nature)  of  the  program*  there  was 
great  variability  in  the  extent  to.  which  students  and  teachers  participated  in  the  out-of- 
school  portion  of  School  Without  .Schools.    Also,  thi3  decision  may  have  accounted  for  some 
decrease  in  attendance  at  School  Without  Schopls  activities  that  proceeded  from  the  first 
through  the  second  through  the  third  weeks  of  the  program.    Apparently,  a  "novelty  effect" 
was  operat^.ng^uring  the  first  week  and  probably  stimulated  and  sustained  involvement  of  a 
great  many  students  at  first-.    However,  this  seemed  to  begin  wearing  of f  during  the  second 
and  third  weeks  as  more  and  more  students  stayed  away  from  the  out-of-school  activities. 
Moreover,  no  particular  category  of  istudents  stayed  away  any  more  than  any  other.  ^  Several 
teachers  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  commented  that  they  were  not  sure  how 
much  longer  than  three  weeks  ^^e  program  could  be  sustained. 

Third,  early  offers  of  emergency  help  from  a  local  commercial  television  and  radio 
station,  the  newspapers,  Ohio  State  University,  and  a  few  other  comunity  agencies  actually 
started  the  ball  rolling  for  the  community  involvement  aspect  of  the  prograsf.    Without  these 
offers  stimulating  a  wealth  of  other  offers,  community  reaction  may  have  been  too  slow  to 
help. 

Concerning  the  program  itself,  there  were  a •  number  of  general  conclusions  made  by 
observers.    First,  and  probably  most  obvious  to*^ll,  teaching  and  learning  seemed  to  suffer 
by  comparison  to  regular  programs  under  the  School  Without  Schools  conditions.    Even  though 
there  was  no  intent  to  make  School  Without  Schools  a  replacement  for  the  regular  >^ogram, 
a  comparison  did  reveal  deficiencies  in  School  Without  Schools  that  could  have  been,  over- 
, looked.    School  Without  Schools  was  seen  to  pose  a  .threat  to  the  educational  well-being  of 
the  college-bound  eleventh  and  twelfth  graders  who    needed  to  maintain  content  coverage  i- 
preparation  for  college  and  who  needed  as  much  preparation  as  tuey  could  get  for  the  comi^n 
college  entrance  examinations.    These  students  also  worried  that  a  hiatus  in  instruction 
experienced  in  the  School  Without  Schools  Program  would  hav«  a  negative  effect  on  GPA. 
City-wide  testing  results  and,  SAT  scores  compiled  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  indicate 
that  student  test  performance  was  not  hurt  by  School  Without  Schools.    Average  pcrfomar 
at  the  grade  levels  that  were  tested  showed  slight  gains  In  1977.    It. appeared  that  the 
was  a  slowdoim  in  Inst: rue tional  pace  during  School  Without  Schools,  but  that  lost  groun 
was  made  up  by  the  end  of  the  school  year.    In  general,  it  seemed  that  School  Without  Sd 
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^  .  .  '  ^ 

was  seen  by  teachers  and  outside  observers  to  vork  best  at  the  elementary  level,  next  best 
at  the  junlo^  high  level,  and  least  well  at  the  high  school  level.    Overall,  almost  every- 
one agreed  that  there  was  nothing  sufficiently  compelling  and  desirable  about  School'  With- 
out Schools  that  would  warrant  1^:8  repetition  as  a  regular  progr2a.    However,  it  was  accepted 
as  a  successful  emergency  progran. 

I      .  '  '  .  • 

Second,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  were  nany  features  of  School  Without  Schools  Ciist 
were  constructive  and  viewed  by  most  as  desirable.    Social  Integration  was  aided  because  of 
the  integrated  learning  that  occurred  when  schools  cane  together  in  the  few  buildings  tlut 
were  open  to  the  students  and  because  of  the  integrated  tours  and  other  activities  through- 
out the  program.    Also,  School  Without  Schools  revealed  it  coul^  work  well  for  6elf-direcljp<J 
and  parental-directed  learners.    Considering  what  was  seen  to  work  best  in  School- Without 
Schools,'  participants  noted,  that  the  School  With  Schools  portion  of  the  program  (one  day  | 
week)  was  the  most  Jiised  and  most  effective  of  all  the  program  eleaents.    Next  in  effectivi 
ness-and  frequency  of  use  were  the  many  homework  aesignaent^  that  were  given.    The  thir4  « 

,  ijsed. and -effective  element  seemed  ^to  be  the  tours,  especially  at  the  eltoentary  Jevel.  It 
ttust/^jei  added  that^e  tours  added  a  little  flavor?  of  science  education  not  found  in -the 

^  regular!  program.    While  the  TV  was  the  most  visible  part  of  t:he  program  and  the  one  that  re^ 
ceived  .the  most  national  acclaim,  it  was  also  one  of  the  weakest  instructional  parts  of  ' the 
School  Without  Schools  Program.    This  was  not  because  the  prograanlng  mnd  presentations 
were  poor,  but  because  there  was  little  motivation  to  use  them, or  opportunity  to  (relate  ttiem 
to  the  iprbgracaning  and  teaching  being  done  by-  individual  teachers.    There  was  little  advance 
involvement  of  regular  teachers  in  curricular  decisions;  and  advance  information  about  what  . 
would  be  on  the  media— which  was  need'cd  by  the  teachers  inr  order  to  plan  for  and  use  this' 
service — was  missing.  ^ 

-'1  '  .  '  ^ 

Third,  the  crisis  evoked  public  services  from  people  and  agencies  throughout  the^commun- 
Ity.    Early  on  there  was  a  cooperative  response  and  this  response  had  a  positive  effect  on  , 
how  the  conanunity  viewed  itself  and  its  schools.    The  Colutiibus  Public  Schools  recorded  the 
number i of  different'  non-school  facilities  used  for  instructional  purposes  during  School  With- 
out Scliools.    All  were  used  heavily.    The  record  of  use;?as  as  follows: 

Private  homes  693 

Recreation  Centers  29 

'                       Churches  .59  ■ 

Banks             .  -       12  *    •  ' 

Restaurants  28  '  ^ 

Fraternal  *    '           ^.  »  ' 

Private  Recreational  16  •  * 

Hospitals  .         9        "      .  ^ 

Hotel/Motel    "  .                ^  ^  ^ 

University/Schools  .        7    .    .  ' 

Businesses/Stores  -       .         .  '     *V  ' 

Apartment  Party  Hc-*«-.es  16. 

I            Day  Care/Contmunir.y  Centers    ^       39  ,  , 

Federal  Government  1  ^ 

"  Library  Branches  19      ,  ,  -  - 
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Fourth,  School  Without  Schools  enhanced  the  public  relations  of  the  schools  in  Columbus. 
Teaching  and  learning  were  made.inore  visible,  especially  on  TV  and,  radio;  School  Without 
Schools  resulted  in  increased  and  improved  paren£3|l  involvement  in  education.    There  was  v 
clearly  some  creative,  stimulating  teaching  that  impressed  people  throughout  the  community. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  program  did  reveal  some  poor,  unaotivated  teaching.  ^ 


Finally,  the  School  K'ichouc  Schools  Experience  prepared  school  personnel  in  Columbus 
for  handling  Emergency  closings  if  ch«y  should  occur  in  the  future.    In  the  area  of  science 
education  alone,  and  just  considering  decisions  that  haa  to  be  nade  regarding  bocks  and 
equlpn^ent,  the  closing  of  buildings  proved  to  be  e>:t;reaely  cor.plex.    At  the  elementary  level, 
all  liquid  chemicals  had  to  be  flushed  do^-n  a  sinjc,  aquaria  and  aquaria  filters  and  pumps 
had  to  be  draiited,  living  trcat;ures  needed  jio-nes,  and  plants  and  terraria  required^  protection 
from  the  co],d.'   Teachers  had  to  keep. records  of 'textbooks  taken  hone  and  had  to  monitor  use 
of  ccsisticmble  workbooks*    At  the  secondary  ^evsl,  in  addition  to  the  actipns  listed  abo^P. 
tcachcrs  had^  t'o  find  hones,  and  keep  record^,  for  calculators  and  other  sensitive  equipment. 
Every  aspect^ of  the  school  system. required-  attention  and  responsible  action  by  school  per- 
sonnel. ^    ,  ^ . 

The  most  important  general  educational  inplifcation  of  the  School  Without  Schools  Pro- 
gram related  to  planning.    .It  made  apparent  the  importance  of  contingency  plans  at  all  levels 
of  the  system.   ^It  also  raised  again  the  possibility  of  instituting  winter  vacations  with 
the  addition  of  school  days  during  the  susraer  months.    However,  while  it  raised  the  question 
of  winter  vacations,  observations  also  confirmed  that  socially  such  a  change  would  be  re- 
sisted by  teacliers  and  parents.    Overall, icchool  Without  Schools  wa^  an.  interesting  example 
of  a  community's  collective  and  innovative  response  to.  a  common  -major  emergency. 


ELOIENIAilY  SCIE^E  EDUCATION  DURING  SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS 

Although  not  unique  to  science  education,  •there  were  observations  unique  to  education 
at  the  ele-nentary  level.    Holding  clemen;:ary  sessions  in  secondary  buildings  created  ?ome 
problems.    Facilities,,  such  as  blackboards  and  desks,'  were  outsized  for  elementary  students. 
The  presence  of  high  school  and  elementary  students  together  created  some  problems  for  the 
eiesenrary  studer^ts  when  high  school  students  forgot  to  be ^considerate  of  the  little  persons. 
There  was  no  adequate  playground  for  recess  outside  and  there  ijere  no  large  toys  for  kinder- 
garten students  inside.    Also,  elementary  teachers  found  it  was  difficult  to  mw'ntain  dis- 
cipline with  elementary  students  in  big  secondary  buildings.    However,  in  one  high  school 
cafeteria,  teachers  were  surprised  to  find  that  dt  was  easier  to  socialize  elementary  kids 
in  the  movablfe  chairs  and  tables  than  in  th?ir  normal  classroom*    Children's  interest  was 
high  only  in  the  classrooms  where  games  were  \>iayed.   .In  classrooms  where  students  were 
meeticg  with  their  teacher  only  once  a  week,  interest  was  low  and  the  children  v^re  restless. 
In  many  classrocras  it  was  observed  that  th^'  teacher's  roie  was  jcore  that  of  a  facilitator 
than  teacher  as  he  or  she  had  children  complete  assignments  or  gave  individual  help  as 
needed. 

In  many  reinjects.  School  Without  Schools  was  seen  to  be  more  appropriate  for  the 
elementary  level  than  for  either  the  junior  high  or  the  high  school  levels.    One  reason  for 
this  is  because  elementary  students  have  a  single  teacher,  with  that  teacher.fcelihg  direct 
and  co.'aplcte  responsibility  for  a  single  group  of  children.    At  other  levels,  responsibility 
Is  diffused  across  several  teachers  for  a  given  gr6up  of.  students  and  across  several  groups 
of  students  for  a  given  teacher.    Single  teach<ir  responsibility  wa.c  -teen  as  potcnt^-2ty 
much  stronger  than  the  diffused  responsibility  found  at  the  secondary  level  as  ^  mears  tu 
promote  the  learning  of  stuaents  who  are  hot  in  a  highly  structured  environment.  Overall, 
it  must  be  said^hat  School  Without  Schools  was  observed  to  maint::..i.n  instruction  better  at 
the  elementary  level  than  at  the  secondary  level*  . 


Methods  Used  in  elementary  level  classrooms  during  Sc'.jool  Without  School!  included 
question/answer  discussions,  teacher  darjor.strations,  workbook  assignment- 
help.    Out-of -class  methods  included  meeting  in  srall  groups,  attending* 


and  individual 
to  TV  and  radio 
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Instruction,  using  the  newspaper  school  supplement  (Classroom  Extra) >  contacting  teachers 
by  telephone,  and  going  on  field  trips.    Elementary  teachers  found  their* small  group  con- 
tacts to  be  quite  productive.    Teachers  working  with  small  groups  of  children  in  places 
outside  the  school  discovered  they  were  becoming  better  acquainted  with  their  children  and 
were  teaching  more  naterial  than  would  have  been  possible  in  the  regular  classroom.  This 
was  so  because  of  the  small  groups  of  students  teachers  had,  formed.    This  was  much  different- 
froia  the  large  group  instruction  most  engaged  in  during  the  regular  program.    Some  said 
their  small  group  contacts  were  more' successful  than  their  one  day  in  school  contact.  One 
first  grade  teacher^ound  that  two  children  who  she  thought  were  possible  retentions  had 
made. so  much  progress  during  School  Without  Schools  as  a  result  of  small  group  work  and 
parental  Jhelp  that  they  would  probably  not  be  retained  this  year. 

Transporting  one*s  own  materials  or  borrowing  those  in  a  host  school  were  a  particular 
problem  that  the  elementary  teachers  faced  during  School  Without  Schools.    One  teacher  said 
she  had  to  haul  three  boxes  of  materials  into  the  school  just  to  teach  reading,  spelling, 
and  natti/    Organizing  for  the  one  day  in  school  and  organizing  all  the  material  for  th^  out- 
of-school  assignments  was  found  by  many  elementary  school  teachers  to  be  a  formidable  task. 


Subject  areas  being  emphasized  by  classroom  teachers  at  the  elementary  level  during 
School  Without  Schools  were  reading,  spelling,  and  mathematics.    Teachers  reported"  that 
they  had  been. requested  by  central  administrators  to  concentrate  on  these  basic  skill  areas. 
Sonte  history  and  social  studies  topics  were  being  taught,  but  there  was  very  little  atten- 
tion given  to  science.  -  \^ 

The  science  curriculum,  especially  at  the  elementary  level,  was  revealed  to  be  weak 
5n  both  the  School  Without  Schools  Program  and  the. regular  school  program.  Science  is  a 
lit.le-taught  subject  by  many  teachers  at  the  elementary  level. 


Those  at  the  elementary  level  who  did  teach  science  mainly  followed  a  textbook.  A 
second  grade  teacher  said  she  had  attended  grade  devel  science  workshops  for  Cclumbus 
teachers  and  had  been  given  all  the  science  supplies  she  needed.    She  said  all  teachers  had 
the  opportunity  to  attend  these  workshops.    The  obvious  inference  was  that  teachers  could 
cet  assistance  to  teach  science;  but  that  for  whatever  reasons,  they  resisted  and  did  not 
use  such  assistance.    Reasons  given  for  not  teaching  science  in  the  regular  or  School  With- 
out  Schools  Programs  at  the  elementary  level  were:    dislike  of  the  "textbook,  dislike  of  a 
textbook  approach,  lack  of  equipment,  lack  of  knowledge  to  teach  science,  lack  of  time, 
the  need  to  share  textbooks,  and  the  fact  that  science  was  graded  every  other  six  weeks. 
The  generality  of  these  reasons  cannot  be  judged,  but  it  is  suggested  that  they  could  ue 
pursued  as  hypotheses  concerning  why  there  seeias  to  be  so  little  science  being  taught  in 
the  elementary  grades  of  the  Columbus  Public  Schools.    Other  than  science-related  field 
trips,  few  teachers  planned  science  lessons  for  their  classes.    One  teacher  took  her  class 
to  her  home  to  learn  how  to  care  for  and  feed  horses.    Another  teacher  related  that  she  had 
had  the  children  play  a  science  game  patterned  after  a  Columbus  television  program  called 
"In  the  Know,"  in  which  students  from  two^  schools  compete  by  demonstrating  their  knowledge 
of  various  topics.    This  teacher's  questions  for  her  "In  the  Know"  game  were  based  on  an' 
"out  of  school"  science  assignment. 

The  use  of  field  trips  was  highly  variable  both  in  terms  of  teachers'  employment  of 
them  and  in  terms  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  used.    Reasons  given  by  teachers  for 
taking  field  trips  were:    to  supplement  a  social  studies  or  science  lesson  that  had  been 
taught  before  school  closed,  to  extend  science  concepts,  to  enrich  children  s  experiences, 
and  to  serve  as  motivation  for  discussion  when  school  resumed.    For  example,  one  sixth 
grade  teacher  with  a  predominantly  black  class  did  not  meet  with  her  children  for  instruction 
outside  school;  but  she  did  take  small  groups  of  students  to  the  Center  of  Science  and  In- 
dustry, the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Black  Cultural  Center,  the  Lincoln  LeVeque 
Tower,  and  the  TGI  Friday,  a  mod  restaurant  in  Columbus,  for  enrichment  experiences.  Some 
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pf  the  field  trips  (to  the  Center  of  Science  and  Industry,  Ohio  wild  flowers  and \trces 
^.display  and  the  bird  refuge  at  Blendon  Woods  Pond,  euvironr:iental  and  planetarium  labora- 
tories, etc.)  created  a  science  flavor  in  the  elementary  portion  of  the  School  VJithout 
Schools.    This  suggested  that  expanded  use  of  field  trips  would  be  one  way  to  build  the 
science  curriculum  in  a  district  that  has  been  apparently  resistant  to  science  at  the  ele- 
mentary level.    Only  one  elementary  teacher  gave  a  reason  for  not  meeting  outside  school  with 
her  students.    She  said  phey  were  not  motivated  to  learn  and  would  not  atcend. 

Elementary  teachers  were  divided  about  the  success  of  School  Without  Schools.  Some 
said  it  caused  students  to  drop  hopelessly  behind..    Others  said  students  would  get  as  much 
attention  as  they  did  during  the  regular  program,  and  maybe  more.    Most  seemed  to  indicate 
that  School  Without  Schools  was  making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.    Some  elementary  teach- 
ers saw  many  successful  aspects  of  School  Without  Schools.    Frequently  mentioned  aspects" 
were  parental  help  and  cooperation,  community  support,  small  group  and  individualized  in- 
struction, opportunities  to  tutor  slow  learners,  and  stimulation  provided  the  students  for 
their  own  self-directed  learning.    At  best.  School  Without  Schools  was  judged  by  teachers 
to  be  a  rer.edial  program  for  slow  learners.    Generally  it  was  seen  to  be  a  holdin'g  pattern 
at  the  elementary  level.    After  several  observations^,  it  was  concluded  by  the  team  of  ex- 
perts that  elementary  teaching  was  not  innovative  during  or  following  School  Without  Schools. 
Teachers  were  observed  to  use  conventional  methods  of  teaching  and  stressed  ^he  basics. 


SECONDARi  SCIE^;CE  EDUCATION  DURING  SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS 

The  general  observations  made  on  pages  five  through  eight  of  this  report  abou*"  the 
ccnditior.  cf  education  during  School  Without  Schopls  applied  equally  to  eletnentary  and 
secondary  science- education.    These  general  points  will  not  be  repeated.    There  are  some 
additional  points,  hovever,  that  appeared  to  be  unique  to  secondary  education;  and  further 
there  were  observations  that  could  be  separated  among  the  categories  of  secondary  math  edu 
cation,  science  educarion,  and  social  studies  education. 


•  It  vas  evident  during'  th:i  three-week  Schoil  Without  Schools  Program  plus  one  week 
vacation  that  more  written  work/homework  was  being  assigned  to  students  than  was  assigned 
in  the  regular  program;.    This  heavy  e-Tiphasis  on  homework  showed  up  at  the  secondary  level 
across  all  subject  arer^s.    A  second  general  obsjer'/ation  at  the  secondary  level  was  that 
graat  confusion  existed  ever  grading  during  School  Without  Schools.    Even  after  the  normal 
prograra  rasur»ed ,  both  teachers  and  students  werW  unsure  whether  grades  would  be  assigned 
for  the  period  as:     (1)  pass/fail,  (2)  extra  credit,  or  (3)  grading  as  usual.    A  third, 
fairly  pervasive,  aspect  of  secondary  education  yas  the  relief  felt  by  teachers  to  get 
back  into  regular  session  after  School  Without  Schools  ended.    Teachers  reported  that  there 
was  considerable  pressure  to  cover  material  that  would  normally  have  been  taught  during  this 
period.    Most  felt  that  they  were  one  to  two  x^eeks  behind  after  regular  school  resumed. 
Teachers  also  were  relieved  that  structure  and  rulVs  returned  to  normal  after  School  With- 
out Schools. 


1:^  secondary  mathematics,  the  typical  method  of -^teaching  during  School  Without  Schools 
involved  re\iew  of  honework,  brief  explanations,  and  ^question-answering.    Help  sessions 
were  pr'oviJed  by  most  teachers  either  during  the  one  ^ay  a  week  at  school  or  outside  the 
classroom.    The  teaching  methods  were  observed  to  C3  rtot  very  different  from  the  regular 
program.    Exceptions  to  this  general  observation  included  observing  one  teacher  using 
special  activities  and  projects  as  a  method  of  teaching,  another  teacher  using  frequent 
testing  which  was  not  evident  during  regular  sessions,  \nd  a  third  teacher  using  learning 
packages  that  she  had  developed.    The  learning  packages \were  seen  as  one  of  the  most 
innovative  approaches  used  by  those  se'::ondary  nath  teach^ers  who  were  observed.    There  were 
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also  numerous  incidences  of  teaching  enrichment  naterial  in  secondary  math  during  School 
Without  Schools.    Tt^o  examples  were  the  teacher  takir.g  the  opportunity  to  teach  probability 
and  sts^istics  and  another  teacher  teaching  nu:nber  theory.    Both  topics  were  ones  that  would 
not  have\been  covered  under  normal  conditions. 


Few  math\teachers  used  the  media  or  field  trips  during  School  Without  Schools.  Only 
one  of  the  teachers  observed  at  the  secondary  level  in  mathematics  was  attempting  to  use 
the  television  lessons  as  a  component  of  instruction.    A  few  others  had  suggested  to  stu»* 
dents  that  they  watch  the  television  programs,  but  these  teachers  were  not  integrating  it 
with  their  classwork.    Teachers  frequently  conniented  that  content  of  the  television  pro- 
.^c^ms  was  not  made  known  to  then  until  after  they  had  already  planned  their  lessons,  and 
they  apparently  felt  no  repsonsibility  for  using  the  television  lessons.    Others  noted  tHat 
the  content  of  the  television  lessons  did  not  parallel  their  own  instruction,  and  hence, 
did  not  attempt  to  incorporate  television  into  their  classes.    Radio  and  newspapers  were 
used  even  less  often  than  television  by  math  teachers. 


Several  teachers  felt  that  students  had  suffered  more  in  mathematics  than  in  other 
classes.    The  comment  was  nade,  "School  Without  Schools  was  more  difficult  for  science  and 
math  than  for  social  studies  because  one  imii.  builds  on  another,  especi;jlly  iu  laath." 
One  teacher  was  giving  quizzes  to  add  marks  for  grading  purposes  rather  than  marking  on  the 
basis  of  one  test.    Another  secondary  math  teacher  noted  that  her  evaluation  of  the  students 
work  done  during  School  Without  Schools  showed  that  performance  was  poorer  than  usual. 
This  teacher  and  her  student  teacher  had  made  a  special  effort  to  integrate  TV  lessons  with 
work  sheets  and  text  material  into  learning  packages  for  the  students;  and  both  teachers 
had  been  available  to  the  students  extra  hours  beyond  the  once-a-week  class  session.  Their 
geometry  students  did  not  take  the  initiative  to  come  in  for  extra  help.    They  seemed  to 
have  thatched  the  first  TV  lesson,  but  none  after  that.    These  teachers'  Algebra  II  students 
also  were  a  disappointment.    They  did  not  do  as  well  on  the  tests  and  homework  on  rational 
numbers  as  was  expected.    The  teachers  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that  the  students  were 
not  mature  enough  to  do  so  much  of  the  algebra  on  their  ox^,  even  with  their  guidance 
through  the  learning  packages  and  the  in-class  sessions i    They  felt  that  the  three-week 
period  was  especially  hard  on  students  in  the  upper  level  math  courses.    These  teachers 
were  interesting  to  observe  because  of  the  special  efforts  they  had  put  into  School  Without 
Schools.    Tney  demonstrated  that  it  was  possible  to  be  creative  and  productive  under  crisis 
conditions.    Not  all  of  their  efforts  went  unrewarded.    Some  of  their  contemporary  laath  stu- 
dents who  had  four  special  projects  to  do  in  addition  to  the  learning  packages  pleasantly 
surprised  them.    They  said  that  some  of  the  students  who  had  usually  net  responded  well  to 
the*  regular  work  had  made  good  attempts  on  the  projects.    Tney  also  commented  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  projects  (a  home  floor  plan,  a  personal  cash'^low  record,  a  family  budget  for 
a  month,  and/income  taxes)  had  made  them  much  more  aware  of  the  students*  home  life  and  of 
*the  proble^  students  bring  to  school    than  did  any  previous  x;ork  they  had  done. 

In  secondary  science  the  typical  method  of  instruction  was  one  of  "hand  in  the  assign- 
ed homework  and  we'll  discuss  St."    Demonstrations  and  laboratory  exercises  were  greatly  re- 
duced during  School  Without  Schools.    Reasons  given  varied,  but  the  two  following  were 
voiced  frequently:     (1)  "Not  enough  time  in  one  class  petiod  when  you  have  to  give  assign- 
ments and  collect  papers";     (2)  "I  don't  want  anyone  coming  from  another  school  to  start 
using  MY  laboratory  and  KY  chemicals  (or  equipment) ,  and  I  wouldn't  go  into  another  school 
and  use  another  teacher's  laboratory  and  use  his  cheinicals  (or  equipment)."  Communication 
and  cooperation  about  equipment  use  needed  to  be  encouraged  and  facilitated.    One  teacher 
felt  that  the  administration  should  have  mandated  that  each  teacher  mount  a  complete  educa- 
tional program.    This  might  have  included  instructioa,  laboratory,  help  sessions,  and 
evaluation  plans.    Tnere  xcas  a  recognized  need  for  self-contained  instructional  units  or 
packages.    Such  packages  might  include  objectives,  references,  n^aterials,  worksheets, 
evaluation  materia:-,  or  activities.    Observation  of  secondary  science  education  indicated 
that  many  students  were  really  not  used  to  readiug  in  order  to  learn.    They  had  become 
dependent  upon  oral  and  visual  learning. 
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Science  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  during  School  Without  Schools  could  gen- 
erally be  characterized  as  follows: 

a.  Worksheets 

The  students  were  given  handosjts  either  prepared  by  or  selected  by  the  • 
teacher;  these  handouts  included  questions  and  problems  related  to  the  topics 
under  study.    The  students  vcre  to  complete  these  worksheets  and  problems  from 
week  to  week. 

^       b.    Lecture  and  Discussions 

The  time  in  class  was  spent  in  discussing  questions  and  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  students.    These  difficulties  were  identified  by  the  stu- 
dents in  some  cases,  and  by  the  teacher  in  other  cases.    The  response  to  stu- 
dent questions  or  teacher-identified  needs  was  mostly  in  a  lecture  mode  once 
the  difficulty  was  clarified. 

c.    Extra  Sessions  w 

The  teachers  generally  had  some  additional  contacts  , arranged  with  the 
students.    They  were  basically  of  three  types:    field  trips,  help  sessions 
or  telephone  contact.    Attendance  was  low  at  these  additional  meetings. 
Teachers  seemed  to  feel  that  the  students  who  were  most  .n  need  did  not 
attendi 


d.  Laboratcrv 


There  was  little  laboratory  activity. 


There  were  a  few  interesting  projects  in  secondary  science  that  were  created  by 
inaivicual  teachers.    Or.e  student  teacher  asked  the  students  in  his  biology  class  to  keep 
records  of  food  intake,  energy  output,  and  weight  change  for  part  of  a  unit  on  nutrition. 
At  the  end  of  School  I'ithout  Schools,  students  reported  their  data  and  discussion  followed. 
Another  biology  teacher  offered  his  students  a  two-week  trip  to  Florida  under  his  super- 
vision; and  having  received  about  ten  volunteers,  packed  several  vans  and  took  the  group 
to  Florida  along  with  a  couple  of  parent  chaperones.    He  said  the  group  learned  a  lot  during 
those  two  weeks  obsen/ing  different  botanical  and  zoological  specimens  as  they  appeared  in 
nature.    The  appropriatenass  of  this  activity  might  be  questioned,  since  the  students  who 
went  to  Florida  were  nou  present  in  Columbus  to  pursue  their  total  program  of  study.  Again, 
it  would  seem  apparent  that  the  elementary  organization,  that  has  one  teacher  per  group  of 
children,  was  r.ore  conducive  to  the  full  ou t-of-school  activities  than  was  the  secondary 
prograzi,  which  has  several  teachers  crossed  with  several  groups  of  students. 

In  secondary  social  studies,  like  secondary  science,  the  typical  method  used  during 
School  Without  Schools  was  "hand  in  the  assigned  homework  and  we'll  discuss  it*'*  Observed 
classroom  periods  involved  about  65%  cf  class  time  in  independent  work  by  students  and  25% 
in  students  asking  questions  and  teachers  providing  answers.    The  remaining  10%  was  spread 
over  many  different  activities. 

Some  social  studies  teachers  took  advantage  of  School  Without  Schools  to  provide  their 
students  with  experience  and  discussions  that  ordinarily  would  not  have  occurred,  One 
secondary  sociology  teacher  took  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  survey  of  student  attitudes 
toward  School  Without  Schools  as  a  class  project.    The  questionnaire  developed  by  the  class 
was  administered  to  a  sample  of  secondary  students.    The  data  were  analyzed  and  written  up 
in  a  research  report.    Ano^ther  teacher  called  each  student  every  week  for  a  one-half  hour 
conversation  about  their  social  studies  lesson  (morals  and  facts),    A  third  used  in-school 
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time  for  reading  and  note- taking  activities  and  discussion  of  Russian  political  concepts. 
The  reading  done  by  the  class  was  George  Orwell's  Animal  Fana» . assigned  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  and  criticizing  concepts  associated  with  connnunisra.    The  teacher  vent  around 
the  room  speaking  to  individuals  when  signaled  by  raised  hands.    Student  attention  in  this 
class  seemed  to  be  very  much  directed  on  doing  the  assignments. 


In  retrospect.  School  Without  Schools  presented  secondary  science  teachers  and  their 
students  with  an  opportunity  to  diverge,  to  open  up,  to  get  out  of  the  routine.    Sone  took 
the  opportunity  and  were  gratified.    Most  did  not  at  the  secondary  level;  and,  as  at  the 
elementary  level,  once  classes  resumed,  little  noticeable  residue  in  science  education  from- 
School  Without  Schools  remained. 


IN  SUMMARY,  VE  SAW 

-  a  high  degree  of  professionalism  and  dedication  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
but  also  some  poor  teaching. 

-  a  great  deal  of  traditional  teaching  and  only  a  modicua  of  creative  instruc- 
tion. 

-  the  idea  of  massive  instruction  over  the  public  media  tested,  but  it  did  not 
work. 

-  that  School  With  Schools  was  the  most  effective  component  of  the  School 
Without  Schools  Program. 

-  that  math,  science,  and  social  studies,  in  that  order,  are  important  parts  of 
Columbus  programs;  but  also  that  these  topics  are  often  not  taught  very  well — 
especially  at  the  elementary  levels. 

-  that  contingency  planning  both  before  and  during  a  crisis  is  an  art  that 
educators  should  master. 

-  vividl/  that  education  is  and  must  be  the  concern  of  all  segments  of  society, 
especially  during  an  emergency, 

-  that  Columbus  has  good  community  strength,  and  that  they  can  muster  i*"  in  the 
face  of  a  common  enemy. 

-  a  tough-minded  and  competent  performance  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  private 
school'j,  but  a  weak  performance  by  the  gas  company. 

-  that  none  of  us  are  the  masters  of  our  own  destinies,  and  that  working  together 
is  often  essential.  v 

\  \  , 

-  finally,  that  School  Without  Schools  could  be  described  as  total  community 
involvement  in  making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 
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BUILDING  PRINCIPALS  GUIDELINES 
ENER6?  CRISIS  CLOSINGS 


The  present  crisis  threatening  the  closing  of  schools  is  a  major 
disaster  affecting  the  social  structure  of  the  City  of  Columbus, 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  United  States  of  America, 

The  implications  and  anticipated  problems  resulting  from  the  shut- 
down of 'the  public  school  system  are  monumental  and  far  reaching. 

The  educational -loss  to  students  will  not  only  be  a  factor  for  the 
ddys  schools  are  closed  but  will  be  carried  over  to  the  years  ahead. 
A  dedication  to  make  the  best  of  a  very  negative  situation  ia  a  goal 
that  all  educators  must  strive  to  attain  to  assure  the  best  possible 
educational  program  for  the  students  of  the  Columbus  Public  Schools. 

The  information  and  details  formulated  to  give  guidance  to  the 
building  administrator  confronted  by  the  closing  of  schools  due  to 
the  energy  crisis  Is  to  be  a  guideline  for  orderly  and  safe  transi- 
tion to  the  shut-down  situation  and  a  return  to  normal  building  func- 
tions.   This  will  not  be  an  all  inclusive  directive  but  will  identify 
common  problems  and  concerns  for  the  positive  return  of  the  school 
building  a.id  the  personnel  to  the  educational  process. 
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PrincipaVs  Responsibility 

Communications  -  Keadquarcers  ^.  Other  Education  Centers 
Public  Corrmunication 


Plans  -  Students 

Things  to  Think  About 

"School  without  Schools"  -  Attendance  &  Grades 
Closing  -  "School  without  Schools" 
Elementary  Lunch  Program 
Secondary  Lunch  Program 
Transportation  -  '^School  without  Schools" 
.  Sfchool  Day  Schedules 

_Jlewspaper,  Radio,  T.V.  &  Media  Program  Instruction 
^^^^ocational  Education 

Emergency  Storage  Procedures 

Mothballing  -  Audio  Visual 

Equipment  -  Procedures  to  Follow 

DSPD  Teaching  Staff  Concerns 

Mothballing  -  Buildings 

Lunchroom  -  Closing 

Gare  of  Food 

Trade  a  Industrial  &  Agriculture  Chairpersons 

\ 

L^ibrary 

,MdLhballing  -  School  Buildings 

School  Health  Rooms  -  Closing 
-  Motjibal  1  ing  -  Science 

Damageable:  Materials 

Textbooks  -  Elementary  &  Secondary 

Vocal  Music  Equipment 

Guidelines  for  Interscholastic  Basketball  Game  &  Practice 

Girls'  a  Boys'  Basketball  Practice  Schedule 

Revised  City  League  Boys'  Basketball  Schedule 

Revised  City  League  Girls'  Basketball  Schedule 

Junior  High  Girls'  Basketball'  Season  Postponed 

Mew  Dates  S  Site  -  Reserve  &  Varsity  Wrestl ing  Tournair.ent 

5t30 


PRINCIPAL'S  RESPONSIBILITY 


1.  Plant  inspection  -  daily  security  check. 

2.  Staff  coiOTuni cation  -  bulletins,  plans,  etc. 

3.  Staff  telephone  numbers. 

4.  List  of  community  leaders  who  may  help  with  programs  -  telephone 
numbers.  '  ■        '  ' 

/5.  Plan  of  action  for  your  building  and^  staff  -  organize  a  telephone..:- 
/       call  system  for  your  staff.  *        •  ' 

/ 

•  6.    Daily  report  from  the  principal,  attendance  programs,  pVirticipation 
results. 

7.  Report  of  security  problems.' 

8.  Maintain  a  daily  log  of  activities. 

9.  Absentee  -  Reports  -  (Classified-Professional) 

.10*    Assistant  Superi itendent  -  location  -  telephone  -  written  reports, 
n.    Payroll  -  handling 

12.  Inter-school  mail.  ; 

13.  Reorganization  plans. 

14.  Posting  of  location  for  your  headquarters  -  for  parents,  security 
and  contacts  (hours). 

15.  Securing  the  building  (as  in  June  -  prepare  for  removal  and  storing 
of  live  things). 

18.    Plan  for  weekly  staff  meetings. 

17.    Plan  to  obtain  permission  slips  for  non  school  building  activities. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  ^  OTHER  EDUCATION  CENTERS 


ComjTiUni cation  with  all  schools  inverative. 

32  -  Educational  Centers  -  Directory  Inforniatior.  will  be  needed 
for  emergency  situations. 

a)  Emergency  phone  in  each  Education  Center. 

b)  Communications  Center  -  Board  of  Education. 

c)  Mail  service. 


COMMUM I CATION  WITH  THE  PUBLIC 


Superintendent's  Office 
Media  -  TV  -  Newspapers 

Individual  school  plans  -  via  media,  U.S.  mail,  telephone 
Vendors  -  notification  as  necessary 
Athletic  contracts.-  / 

a)  Organized  schedule  at  schools  other  than  gas.    To  be  organized 
and  supervised  by  Don  McCualsky  and  Jane  Walters. 

b)  Basketball  -  Ladies  &  Men 
Wrestling  - 
Gymnastics  - 
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PLANS  -  STUDENTS  \ 

!•  Attendance  or  records  of  work  completed- 

2-  Credit  for  work  completed,  contract  assignments. 

3.  Large  group  instruction?    Combination  classes. 

4.  Guided  learning  technique,  teacher  schedules  by  subjects  or 
.  classes.  ^  \ 

5.  Lesson  plans  -  unit  plans  -  counselors. 

6.  Graduation  -  Senior  credits,  completion  of  requirements. 


ERJC  . 
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THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT  '  \ 


\ 

\ 


1.  Keys  to  padlocks,  lights  for  buildings,  check  security  systenis 
(Fire  alarms,  etc.).  ^ 

2.  Telephone  ^  \  ^ 

3.  Supplies  and  shiprr.ents  to  the  building  during  sc\iool  hours. 

4.  Mair  '  \ 

5.  Maintain  supply  of  fnaterial  to  replace  broken  windows  -  emergency 
Situations.  \ 

\ 

6.  Schedules  -  for  custodial  force.  \ 

7.  Registration  of  new  students,  withdrawal  of  students.\ 


8.  Handling  of  student  records .  \ 

9.  Organize  your  telephone  call  system  for  contacting  your  staff  with 
minimal  tine  limits. 

10.  Staff  meetings  -  weekly. 

11.  Permission  slips',  for  student  participation. 


mmi  mmm  geiiflflis"  mumi 

DIVISION  OF  ADMINISTRATION  INFORMATION 
(2/4/77) 


"SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS"  '  ^  ^ 

Attendance  and  Grades  ' 

Pupil  attendance  is  required  and  teachers  must  record  attendance  for 

assigned  school  days.    Assigned  school  days  include  those  days  when  the 

school  is  in  session,  whether  one  day  a  week  or  as  many  as  five  days  a 

week  in' a  Columbus  Public  School  facility  or  another  approved  facility^ 

Credit  shall  be  awarded  to  students  for  participation  in  the  "School 

Without  Schools"  program.    T^eachers  should  be  advised  to  u^e  the  same 

techniques  that  they  use  in  their  regular  school  program  to  assess  grades 

and  to  award  credit  for  the  completion  of  school  assignment*;  and  approved 

projects . 

Teachers  are  not  required  to  maintain  or  submit  to  the  principal  a  log 
of  activities. 

Principals  should  establish  the  fallowing  expectations  for  teachers: 

A.  Teachers  should  keep,  for  their  o\m  records,      list  of  the  pupils 
involved  in  each  outside  activity.     (At  a  later  date  it  could  be  very 
useful  for  teachers  to  know  who  did  and  who  did  not  take  part  in  a 
particular  activity.    A  list  of  pupils  on  a  trip  is  always  essential). 

B.  Teachers  must  noti,fy  the  pripcipal  in  advance  of  all  outside  activities 

\ 

which  involves  a  group  ot  pujpils.     (This  icill  enable  the  principal  and 
the  school  office  to  respond  to  parent  contacts  in  case  of  emergency). 
By  the  end  of  each  week,  .^r^chers  sho?»ld  le:  the  principal  or  school 
office  know,  orally  or  in  writing,  Viow  many  puoils  took  part  in  each 

! 

I  ■  ■  ' 

\ 

PRINCIPALS  ARE  TO  DUPLICATE  Aa'D  DISTRIBUTE  THIS  PAGE  TO  ALL  TEACHERS 

\ 
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C»    Principals  should  maintain  a  record  of  these  outside  pupil  activities 
and  report  the  num.ber  of  activities  and  attendance  on  the  weekly 
report  form  to  the  Pupil  Personnel  Department,    This  is  a  surnmary 
report  and  teachers  should  not  be  indivtoually  narned  on  the  report. 


PRINCIPALS  ARE  TO  DUPLICATE  AND  DISTRIBUTE  THIS  PAGE  TO  ALL  TEACHERS 


4a  (continued) 


Closing  of  the  "School  Without  Schools"  program  due  to 
weather  conditions. 


In  the  event  severe  weather  conditions  would  prevent  carrying 
out  programs  planned  for  any  day  during  the  period  of  time  schools  ■ 
are  closed  for  the  energy  emergency,,  announcements  v/ill  be  made 
on  television  and  radio  by  7:00  a.m.    All  pupil  activities  at  all 
sites  v/ould  be  suspended  if  such  a  situation  occurs.    Radio  and 
television  programs  planned  as  part  of  the  "School  VJithout 
Schools"    program  will  be  presented. 

Administrators  should  report  to  the  building  they  are  assigned 
to  for -the  emergency  period  after  checking  their  own  building  for 
maintenance  problems.    Teachers  and  clerical  personnel  would  not  be 
required  to  report. 
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ELEMENTARY  LUNCH  PROGRAM 


The  following  procedures  will  be  used  for  operation  of  the  school 
lunch  program  during  the  duration  of  me  "School  without  Schools" 
Program. 

Lunches  will  be  served  at  ail  schools  and  will  be  available  to  all 
pupils  on  the  day  designated  as  that  schools  day  for  attendance  by 
all  pupils  during  the  "School  without  Schools  Program".    All  parents 
are  to  be  notified  of  this  provision^ 

Those  elementary  schools  which  will  be  in  attendance  at  secondary 
schools  should  consult  the  bulletin  on  secondary  lunch  programs  for 
additional  information . 

I.    Money  Collection  and  Reporting  Procedure 

A*    The  teacher  will  record  the  free,  reduced  price  and 
paid  lunches  on  the  classroom  teachers  list.  The 
present  (January)  classroom  teacher's  list  can  be 
utilized  for  this  period  by  putting  three  additional 
columns  at  the  right  hand  side  and  recording  the 
proper  dates  and  days  at  the  top  of  the  column. 

Note:    The  price  of  lunches  will  remain  the  same 
(Full  price  5Qi\  reduced  price  20^). 

B.  The  teacher  will  record  the  information  on  the  class- 
room' receipt  envelopes  (money  to  be  collected  for 
only  one  day).    Please  write  the  name  of  the  "Home" 
school  at  the  top  of  the  er.velope. 

C.  *  The  Food  Service    Helper  will  collect  the  envelopes 

from  the  classrooms.  Please  inform  the  Food  Service  Helpe 
v/hich  classrooms  are  being  used  by  your  school. 

II .    Lunchroom  Procedu»^e 

The  teacher  should  escort  those  children  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  lunch  prog^^am  to  the  lunchroom  and 
stay  with  them  until  they  are  seated. 

A.  Secondary  school  personnel  will  be  available  to 
.help  the  children  through  the  cafeteria  line. 

B.  In  elementary  schools  z'ne  children  will  pick  up 
there  luncher.  in  the  cuscomary  manner. 
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IIL    Assignment  of  Personnel 

A.    On  those  days  that  your  school  is  in  session  the  Food 
Service  Helper  will  perform  those  duties  normally  asso- 
ciated with  a  Monday  Operation  (i.e^,  collecting  and 
counting  money,  preparing  bank  deposit,  preparing  "weekly" 
report).    If  your  regular  Food  Service  Helper  is  not  avail- 
able, an  experienced  alternate  Food  Service  Helper  wi.U  be 
assigned  to  you. 

.B*    The  Food  Service  Helper  will  not  be  responsible  for  heating 
the  meals  unless  you  are  in  your  "home"  school.    She  (he) 
will  be  responsible  to  assistin  serving  the  meal  to 
children. 

In  addition,  extra  personnel  will  be  available  and  assigned/ 

IV.    Banking  Procedures  , 

The  Food  Service  Helper  wll  turn  ove*^  the  lunchroom  re- 
ceipts to  the  Food  Service  Manager  or  Food  Service  Helper 
at  the  receiving  school.    These  receipts  will  be  collected 
by  Metropolitan  Armored  Car  Company. 

V.    Receiving  School  Procedures 

These  procedures  apply  to  those  eleinantary  schools  that 
,  will  be  "receiving"  schools. 

A.    The  Food  Service  Helper  assigned  to  your  school  v/ill 
be  responsible  for  heating  a21  meals  served  in  your, 
*^  school . 


B.  On  days  that  your  "school"  is  used  by  other  "schools" 
the  Food  Service  Helper  will  work  thai-^schedule  nec- 
essary for  heating  the  meals. 

C.  On  the  day  that  your  "school"  is  in  session  your  Food 
Service  Helper  will  work  the  normal  Monday  schedule 
(i.e.,  will  collect  money,  prepare  bank  deposits  and 
weekly  reports).. 

Note:    If  your  Food  Service  Helper  is  not  available  an 
experienced  alternate  will  be  assigned. 

VI.    Ordering  and  Delivery  Procedures  -  Receiving  Schools 

A.  A  predeter^^i '^ed  number  of  lunches  in  excess  6^  you^  r.o^f^al 
reguirement  will  be  delivered  to  these  schools  each  morning 

B.  After  lunch  has  been  servpd  the  Food  Service  Helper  will 
call  in  the  nunber  of  lunches  used  and  the  number  remaining 
The  remaining  lunches  will  be  served  the  following  day  and 
the  Food  Service  Helper  will  be  instructed  on  proper  rota- 
tion procedures. 
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VI I .    Non  Lunch  Prograni  Schools 

Lunch  will  be  made  avaTiable  to  all  students  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  their  "home"  schools. participate  in 
the  Lunch  Program.    A  free  lunch,  will  be  available  to 
those  students  presently  receiving  free  milk*    The  re- 
mainder may  participate  on  a  *'paid"  basis  only.  All 
records  will  be  maintained  by  the  Food  Services  Depart- 
^  *  ment. 

^VIIL    Alternate  Sites 

In  those  schools  having  classes  in  non-school  sites,  a 
cold  (picnic  type)  lunch  will  be  made  available.  The 
number  of  lunches  needed  at  these  sites  must  be  called 
in  to  the  Food  Services  Production  Center  (225-2725)  by 
9:30  a.m.  each  morning. 

IX.    Breakfast  Programs 

No  breakfast  programs  will  operate  during  this  period. 

X.  Problems 

Questions  regarding  the  above  procedure  should  be  directed 
to  Mike  Morrill,  Food  Services  Production  Center  (225-2725). 
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SECONDARY  LUNCH  PROGRAM 


Plan  to  serve  complete  rr.eals,  milk  and  a  la  carte  items  to  secondary 
students.    We  will  serve  the  complete  lunch  only  to  elementary  students. 


STUDENTS 

I 

•  Paid 
Red  Price 
Free 

/ 

•^Aoutrrs 

(Beverage  not  included) 


PRICES 

SECONDARY 

60^ 
20C 


70C 


ELEMENTARY 

bOi 
20(t 


MILK  ;: 

students  -*5^ 
Adults  10^ 


2.  Managers  of  closed  schools  will  move  to  the  alternative  school .location, 
and  will  issue  free,  reduced  price  and  paid  tickets  to  the  students'  at 
the  start  of  the  school  day  in  the  cafeteria  or  area  designated  by  the 
principal.    Tickets  will  aUo  be  available  during  the  noon  serving  periods 

3.  We  will  be  unable  to  use  secondary  student  employees  during  the 
emergency  period. 

4.  Adult  Food  Service  staff  merbers  of  closed  schools  will  be  transferred 
to  schools^  in  operation  during  the  emergency  period  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  meals. 

5.  Elementary  and  secondary  students  will  be  expected  to  go  through  the 
cafeteria  lines  during  the  noon  lunch  periods.    Secondary  students  will 
present  their  tickets  and/or  money  at  the  cash  register •  Elementary 
students  see  number  6  below. 

&•    Plan  to  continue  the  use      the  "Classroom  Teachers"  list  that  is 
'  prepared  and  recorded  by  the  elementary  classroom  teacher.    Refer  to 
the  3lementary^  section  below. 

ELEM_ENTARY  PRINCIPALS:         '  ^  '  . 

Be  certain  to  bring  a  supply  of  the  necessary  forms  used  in  the  elementary 
lunch  program,  (Classroom  Teachers  List,  Classroom  Teachers  Envelopes, 
Cloth  Money  Bags,  etc.  to  be  used  at  the  alternative  school  location). 


7*    The  Breakfact  Program  will  not  be  in  operation  during  the  emergency 
period. 

8*    Arrangements  will  be  made  to  have  a  Bank  Messenger  Service  call  twice 
each  week*    Lunch  room  receipts  are  to  be  held  in  the  schoo«l  safe. 

9*    Food  Service  Office  to  be  located  at  the  Food  Service  Production  Center 
during  the  emergency  period. 

'  Phones:    258-2050  225-2725 

10.    Elementary  princijjals  please  refer  to  the  Food  Services  section  in  the 
"HandbcDk  for  School  without  Schools."    Note  especially  the  banking 
of  any  remaining  food  service  funds  by  the  school  principal  or  person 
designated  by  the  principal  on  the  'ast  day  of  school.    Bank  at  any 
Ohio  National  Bank      send  duplicate  deposit  slip  to:    Burnett  Collins^, 
F.S.  Quality  Assurance  Office.    LEAVE  THE  SAFE  LID  OFF  during  the 
emergency  closing  period. 
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TRANSPORTATION  -  SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS 


All  principals  are  reminded  to  have  supervision  for  loading  and  un- 
loading students  to  be  transported  from  one  facility  to  another  for 
•educational  purposes.  A  teacher  should  be  assigned  to  ride  the  bus 
with  the  students.  The  teachers  should  be  recruited  on  a  voluntary 
basis- if  possible.  If  volunteers  are  not  available  this  duty  should 
be  assigned  on  a  rotating  basis,  to  assure  maximum  supervision  of 
students  during  the  transportatio.i  process. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCTIOOL^  DAY  SCHEDULE 
(Including  Kindergarten) 


The  elementary  schedule  for  all  schools  will  be  as  foUov/s: 

Morning  Session  9:15  a.m.  ll.:30  a.m. 

Afterhoon  Session  12:15  p.m.  2:30  p.ni. 

The  above  schedule  will  also  apply  to  schools  where  children  are  walk- 
iny  from  one  site  to  another. 

Appropriate  safety  plans  should  be  instituted"^ for  children  walking  from 
one  school  to  another  that  might  include  school  safety  patrols  and  safe^ 
routes  to  and  from  the  alternative  school  site.   -It  might  be  advisable 
in  some  situations  where  children  will  walk  to  an  alternative  site  to 
have  them  meet  at  their  home  school  and  walk  as  a  group  to  the  alterna- 
tive site  with  adult  supervision.    Parents  should  be  notified  in  writ-/^ 
ing  concerning  the  bus  schedule  or  the  plans  for  walking  to  the  alter-- 
native  school  site. 

kinderISrten  only 


The  principal  or  a  desigr.uted  staff  member  should  follow  the  marning 
bus  back  to  the  hoipa  school  at  noontime  to  insure  the  kindergarten 
children  are  met  by  parents  or  other  provisions  are  made  to  see  them 
safely  home.  ~  % 

t 

SECONDARY  SG!00l.  DAY  SCHEDULE    '        :        .  ' 


8:15  a.m.      -     *3:30  p.m. 


CAREER  CE?;TERS 


Career  Centers  .will  'ollow  the  above  schedule  cr.  Fridays. 


el 
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NEWSPAPER,  RADIO,  T.V-. 
AND 

MEDIA  PROGRAM  INSTRUCTION  » 


The  media  programs  are  designed  to  encourage  an  on-going  educational 
program' for  students.    These  progr^rif^s  should  be  used  to  supplement 
the  instructional  program  planned  for  the  "School  without  Schools". 
Teachers  should  announce  to  their^students  the  daily  time  schedule 
for-programs  that  are  appropriate  for- their  partfcular  grade  level. 
Emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  viewing  and  listening  media  programs 
and  to  the  completion  of  the*  Columbus  Dispatch  daily.  "Classroom  Extra*';; 
which  applies  to  the  educational  1-evel  of  the  students  involved  (see  "'^ 
section  -  for  program  summaries).  ^ 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  plan  &  follow-up  to  each  of  the  programs 
in  v;hich  their  students  participate.    Students  may  bring  in  papers 
or  notebooks  compiled  from  the  media  experiences,  to  be  reviewed  and 
discussed  in  the  "School  without  Schools"  sessions. 

Principal^  are  requested  to  encourage  teachers  to  take  part  in  field  « 
trips  experiences  for  studerits.    The  activities 

ava11^ble>  through  the  "School  without  Schools"  programs  are  a  once 
in  a  career  opportunity  to  do  some  of  the  things  you  have  always  wanted  , 
to  do  but  never  had  the  time  or  the  transportation  to  do. 


PRINCIPALS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  DUPLICATE  THIS  PAGE  FOR  A  HANDOUT  TO  TEACHERS 
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VpC/fl?ICNAL  EDUCATICN 
Career  Centers 


Southeast  Career  Center  ana  Fort  Kayes  Career  Center  wiil^  receive 
students  by  CoIuitJdus  Public  School  bus  transpoirtaticn  on  Friday  of  each  \veek- 
Students,  will  follow  their  reguleir  school  transportation  schedules  and  cbserve 
noiatal  pichTjp  points. 

Students  may  attend  classes  J-tonday  through  Thursday  on  their  regular^ 
Career  Center  schedule- by  providing  their  ovn  transportation. 

•  /  '  -f  Auto  Kechanics. 

^  y  '  .  •  ' 

Mditiohal  instructional  .experiences  for  Auto~>jechanics  students  at 
^Sarion  Franklin,  Walnut  Ridge)  Central  and  Small  Engine  at  South  High  School  . 
are  being  arranged  in  the  two  /Auto  :-fechanics  labs,  heated  vdth  alternative 
fxiels.   A.  meeting  of  these  insbnactors  is  scfhedulad  for  Thursday  at 
3:45  at  3ricgs  Hioh  School. 

/  ■         .  -  .  ■  •  .• 

•  /                                  Ser-/ice  Station 
I  —  

The  Service  Station  at  1030  East  Broad  will  be  opened  every  -day. 
Student^  may  attend  by  ^ rcxdding  their  cwn  transportation. 

Auto  Body  ,^ 

The  ^tohawk  High  School  Auto  Body  program  will  be  ppened  every  day. 
Students  may  attend  by  providing  their  avn  transportation. 

Fire  Service  and  Law  Enforcement 

Fire  Service  and  Law  Enferc^^Tient  vocation  progra^Ts  will  be  offered  daily 

at  Moh^^-c  Higri  School.    Students  rray  attend  by  providLng  their  a.vn  transporta- 

^ticn.  * 

J      *  « 

^  Horticultjore 

The  West  High  Sc}:col  Hortic  .Jiture  prcgram,will  be  opened  every  day. 
Students  iray  attend. iy  providing  ti^eir  o/vn  transportation. 

Elecrrorechanical  ■ 

The,  Vlest  Uriah  Schoc      .ectrcnvschanical  prcgra-n  will  be  offered  every  day. 
Students  may  attend  by  'p,     iding  their  a-/n  transportation. 
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EMERGENCY  STORAGE  PROCEDURES  DURING  SCHOOL  CLOSING 


During  the  February  emergency  closing  of  schools  certain  equipment, 
materials  and  supplies  may 'require  special  treatment  or  steps  to 
safeguard  them  from  damage  by  lowered  temperatures. 

Department  xidministrators  have  prepared  the  follov/ing  series  of  con- 
tingency instructions  and  procedures  for  tbe  protection  of  school 
property.    If  teachers  want  to  accept  respoi^isibility  for  any  school 
property  they  require  for  their  instructional  program,  please  have 
them  sign  out  those  items  to  be  responsible'^f.or  them. 

The  following  pages  of  instructions  are  not  applicable  and  definitive 
for  every  school,  therefore,  please  exercise  any  additional  cautions 
you  deem  appropriate  for  other  unlisted  .school  property. 
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EMERGENCY  STORAGE  PROCEDURES 

In  the  event  that  schools  are  closed  and  buildings  are  "niothballed" 
for  the  duration,  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  avoid  art  matafials 
and  equipment  being  destroyed  by  freezing  temperatures.    Below  is  a 
list  of  procedures  for  assuring  the  safety  of  your  various  art  supol^es 
':nd  apparatus. 

We  ask. you  to  take  all  endangered  items  hofr?:  and  give  then  safe,  warm 
storage.    Perhaps  son-.s  of  your  fellcw  teachers  could  help  you  with  this- 
task.-  •  .  - 

Please  fill  out  the  Inventory  Storage  Sheet.    Leave  a  copv  with  your 
principal  and  maintain  one  for  yourself. 

To  make  sure  that  the  plumbing  in- your  area  is  properly  drained,  find 
out  who  has  the  draining  assignment  in  your  building  and  orovide  a  list 
of  waterlines,  pipes,  taps,  and  drains  located  in  ell  rooms  of  vour  de- 
partment. •    ■  .  " 


ART  SUPPLIES 

1.  Enlaraers:    Remove  lenses ,  box  ca.'-eful ly  and  take  to  warm  place ; 
cover  enlarger  with  blanket  or  sone  heavy  porous  fabric. 

2.  _Cameras:    Box  carefully  and  take  to  warm  secure  place. 

■3.    Projectors:    May  leave  in  buildi-ig  but  suggest  storing  in  ••-.•ar.'n 
secure  place  (do  not  use  until  p'-ojector  has  returned^to  room 
temperature). 

4.    Film  (undeveloped):    If  unsealed  or  not  in  tin  or  plastic,  store 
in  dry  place. 

5.,    Film  (slides,  16  mn):    Store  in  dry  warm  place. 

6.  Photo  Papers:    If  unsealed,  store  in  warp  dry  place  (avoid  conden- © 
sation  during  transport  by  packing  in  styrofoam  cooler  or  other 
insulated  container).    If  sealed,  may  remain  in  school  building. 

7.  Chemicals:    Store  mixed  chemicals  in  above-freezing  place;  unopened 
dry  packaged  chemicals  may  remain  in  school  buildings. 

8.  Ceramic  and -enameling  kilns:    May  remain  in  school  buildings. 

9.  Moist  ciay:    If  frozen,  must  be  re-^^prccessed. 

10.    Hammables:    If  in  metal  containers,  may  reniain  in  school  buildinrs; 
1.  m  glass  containers,  place  in  siYir.  or  metal  Isak-procf  tr^sh  can 
in  case  glass  breaks. 
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Art  Supplies  Continued 


IK    All  moist  or  liquid  Materials  without  alcohol  content:  re.DOve 
to  warm  place,  i.e.,  liquid  tempera 

varnish 
enamels 

inks  (tube  and  bottle) 
acrylics 
oils 

glazes  (mixed  only) 
glue 
paste 
Gesso 

polymer  medium 
wax-resist  liquis 
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INVENTORY  SHEET:  . 


EQUIP.^ENT  &  SUPPLIES  REMOVED  FROM  BUILDING  FOR  E>ERGENCY  STORAGE 

SCHOOL 


TEACHER/ S 


1^ 


DATE 


EQUIPMENT 


CPS  No.'     STORAGE  LOCATION 


STORAGE  LOCATION 


MATERIALS 


Unit 


Quantity 


Item 


INVENTORY  SHEET: 
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TEACHER  COPY 


EQUIPhENT  &  SUPPLIES  REMOVED  FROM  BUILDING  FOR  EMERGENCY  STORAGE 

.  SCHOOL  

TEACHER/ S   


DATE 


EQUIPMENT 
Quantity 


Item 


Make 


Model 


T 


Ser.  No. 


CPS  No.!     STORAGE  LOCATION 


>LATERIALS 


Unit 


T 


Quantity  i  Item 


STORAGE  LOCATION 
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MOTHBALLIiNG  -  AUDIO  VISUAL 

The  following  items  need  to  be  protected  from  freezing  temperatures: 

1.  Videotape  recorders,  cameras,  and  tapes. 

2.  Equipment  that  uses  vacuum. tubes  -  16mm  projectors, 
radios,  television  sets,  reel  to  reel  tape  recorders. 

3.  Audio  tapes,  cassettes,  filmstrips,  film  loops,  records, 
microf ilm, 

4»    Microphones  and  tube  amplifiers. 

Batteries  shoujd  be  removed  from  all  equipment. 

Trans isJLori zed  equipment  should  weather  satisfactorily  if  protected 
by  wrapping  or  boxing. 

Central  Sound  Systems  should  be  covered  with  protective  materials 

PLASTIC  MATERIALS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  USED  as  a  protective  wrap  as  they  will 
hold  rr.oisture.    Use  newspapers,  canvas,  etc. 

Equip.ment  such  as  overhead  projectors,  films  trip  projectors,  opaque 
projectors,  microfiche  readers,  should  be  protected  but  NOT  moved. 

Insofar  as  possible,  equipment  should  NOT  be  stored  against  exterior 
vwalls. 
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0CNri>jGa;ciir  ppocedupes  and  general  instructicns"'por  depakp-ent  cmrpzpsons  o? 

BCSIMSSS  OFFICF  EDUCATION  AND  DISTPJEOm^:  EDUCATION  10  rOim-r  IN  THE  ES'S'3T  OF 
CuDSING  0?  SCHOOLS .  '  -  .  * 

<S£gPAL       All  machines  are  to  be  unplugged.    All  rrachir.es  are  to  be  covered  to 
keep  dust  out*  VJhere  possible,  store 

srall  irachines  in  B03  storage  roooi  and  lock. 

Discard  or  take  hoi^  all  fluids,  glue,  etc.  items  that  vrould  freeze. 

SgSdFIC  PROCSDUIgS  TO  FOUJy.'l  FOR  EACT  TYPE  0?  EQUIPMENT. 

A.B.  DIC<  -  Contact  pexson  Earl  hfeyers  -  phone  488-5961. 

Spirit  Duplicating  i-lachines .  '        -  ■ 
1.    Nsw  A.B.  Dick  nodels  -  take  hose  out  of  gallon  can,  puiro  air 

through  the  lin^s,  consequently  clearing  all  alcohol  liquid  to  the  reser-voir. 

Once  alcohol  is  in  the  reservoir  it  will  evaporate  before  freezing.    Keeo  machine 

covered  and  unplugged. 

OLD        ^     Container  with  alcohol  mast  be  removed.    Recainvend  oouring  of  alcohol 
A.B.  DI-CK  -  frcHn  container,  either  discarding  into  sink  or  pourLng  back  into  can 
for  storage. 

STANIl:^        Check  fluid  level  gauge.    If  not  over  half  way  full,  leave  as  is. 
SPIBTT  ODPY   If  the  gauge  reads  "full"  try  to  get  fluid  out  of  machine  sai^how. 
^aCEINSS        Cf-rnen  machine  is  full  tliere  is  possibility'  of  freezing,  consequently. 

inajor  damage  to  the  machLne.    If  machine  is  half  full  of  liq-rld, 
freezing  is  almost  out  of  the  question.    Keep.machLne  covered  and  unplugged. 

A. 3. DIG-:  Unplug  and  make  sure  ink  pad  is  in  correct  diagonal  "STOP"  rosition 

I-DZ-SO  and  -leep  machine  covered. 

PHOTO  A.  B.  Dick  vf675  Copier.  Petroleu:.  base  solution  is  used.    Do  not 

COPjiP.  think  that  it  \d.ll  fre-3ze.    Consequently  keep  loackLne  unplugged 


3M  ?:.-pIO       rodel  #209.    Instructians  are  to  take  oaoer  out.    (VJhite  rolls  and 
COPIER  pin!-:  inttrraediate  rolls)  . 

Unplug,  cover  machine  with  plastic  garbage  bag  or  plastic  oo\'er  vzo- 
^ddsd  -A-hen  machine  wac  deliver od.  The  irocrtant  Ciing  is  to  keep  machine  covered 
and  free  fran  dust. 

RE?<ING?IO>:      >icdel  II  &  III  -  contact  person  Joe  Toronto  -  phone  272-899S. 
PHCrc  Take  p-^p-sr  out  cf  r.-achine — take  fluid  out  of  maaiine.    Durrp  fluid 

ODPIE.-'.  out  of  t?_ik.^  Unplug  and  cover  madiine.  * 

*Possible  problem— flattening  of  feed  rollers  unavoidable.  May  re-  . 
quire  ser/ice  call  v.'hen  operating  again. 

A.B. DICK        Make  sure  that  the  machine  is  c?.vianed,  espociallv  the  ink  rollers. 

TABLE 7TGP      Drain  all  solutions. 

Or r SET  Leave  in.  night/iacch  position. 

IB.M  Seven  locations.    U.nolug  machine  and  cover  ccmn)],etaly. 

PL^JGi  •  * 
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2M  IHEI^'D  ^tLke  sure  to  cover  vjhen  rachins  is  cool  to  avoid  dust  getting 
PAX  ^ffiCEDES  into  machine-*    Unplug.  ^    ^  '  * 

i 


ItJMSR-CFPICE 
TSLE2KCKE 
SYSTEM 


TRANSCRIESRS^ 


CAIiCuLKrOBS  &' 

^EC^A^;Iay[i' 


ELSCTHIC 


No  instructions. 


Ecwe^/erj  there  is  the  possibility  of  iroisture  and  condensation 
developing  and  braving  corrosion  occar  on  the  switching  equip- 
inent.    This  will  require  a  service  call  \±en  operational  *again* 

(S.E.C.C.  and  Ft.  Hayes  C.C.)    Unplug  equinr^nt.    Keep  all 
equipment  covered.    Make  sure  that  roOT  tenperature  hiis  been 
reached  for  at  least  eight  (S)  hours  prior  to  turning  on  equip- 
ment*   Once  this  is  acccr:plishedr>'tum  on  each  piece  of  equip- 
ment for  taso  (2)  hours  prior  to  operation. 

Cover  machines  and  unplug.    Allw  n'achine  to  reach  regular  rocsn- 
tenperature  before  starting  to  turn  on  again.   This  ir^ans  the-"' 
h.eat  in  lab  irust  be  on  for  a  miniinan  of  24  hours  prior  to 
operation  of  this  piece  of  equiprant. 

All  electric  type^^Titers  present  unavoidable  problen — condensation 
will  occur  with  vp  and  dcv;n  teroeratures ,  causing  rusting  of 
type  bars,  shaft  and  oth-er  n^tals.   Machines  should  be  kept  vm- 
'plx^gged  and  covered. 


IK'!  SZLECIPIC 
&  OTHER  ELE2•S^^^ 


Unplug,  corpletely  ocver,  store  if  possible, 
to  reach  roan  tenperature  before  using. 


Allow  machines 


CASH 

LABS 


-  MiOdel  DTS  100. 


Cash  registers  at  Briggs  and  Independenc 
Contact  DATA  CASH  -  phone  224-4800 

To  prepare  irachine  for  cold  storage,  renove  cash  drawer  out  of 
inachine  arid  in  the  back  of  the  machine  is  a  cover  plater  (either 
black  or  silver) .    Remove  this  plate  and  disconnect  the  black  wire.  'This- 
disasserbles  the  battery  package.    Unplug  the  machine  and  keep  covered. 

SUPPLIES  (Fluids,  cleaners,  glue,  etc.)    GET  Sy^^,  THECCI .! 

Qieak  all  cabinets  cind  scorage  areas  to  detentane  ;vhat  is 
freezable  and  what  is  not.    Pack  vp  iters  that  will  freeze  and  take  hat^. 


SIX?:  lyPCATIC^— SoT^  of  t:^.s  ICE  Lsbs  b-ave  a  sink  located  in  the  storage  rtxm, 
h5ake  s^ore  to  identify  in  writing  to  your  building  acininistrator,  the'locaticn 
of  this  sink  and  that  it  ne. 5s  to  be  drained  if  sclxDols  are  "iroth  balled." 
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DSPD  TEACHING  STAFF  CONCERNS 

The  following  information  and  cor|perns  are  those  which  we  feel  may 
be  unique  to  our  department  in  the  event  that  schools  are  closed  due 
to  energy  shortage:  \  .  - 

0    Pre-kindergarten  teachers  should  take  necessary  steps  to 
remove  snack  items  from  the  building  which  may  be  damaged 
by  cold.  ^ 

« 

■   They  are  further  reminded  to  purchase  snack  items  in  small 
quantities  so  that  surplus  of. these  items  are  not  on  hand 
•during  the  crisis  period. 

0   All  Title  I  and  DP  teachers  are  to  take  necessary  precautions 
to  store  equipment  such  as  overhead  projectors,  language 
masters,  calculators,  and  cassette  tape  recor<Iers  .in  a  secure 
location,  and  should  not  leave  them  on  display  so  that  they  are 
easily  seen  through  v/indows. 

0    Public  school  teachers  assigned  to  non-public  schools  are  re- 
quired to  work  the  total  number  of  days  equivalent  to  the  ap- 
proved public  school  calendar.    In  the  event  the  non-public 
schools  are  operated  when  public  schools  are  closed,  teachers 
may  continue  to^  serve  the  children, 

I:t  is  requested  that,  in  the  event  public  school  teachers  work 
in  non-public  schools  v/hich  may  be  open  during  the  energy  crisis 
period,  sufficient  information  be  maintained  so  that  verification 
of  time  can  be  provided  if  requested. 

No  teacher  is  required  to  work  more  days  than  would  be  required 
if  cissigned  to  a  public  school.    However,  all  teachers  are  re-* 
quired  to  work  a  sufficient  number  of  days  to  meet  their  con- 
tractural  obligation.  ^ 
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If  it  becoraes  necessary  to  "mothball''  buildings,  or  close  them  vithout 
heat  for  a  r.Uu:ber  of  days,  please  take  the  following  action: 

1.  Notify  al^L  regular  teachers  who  are  assigned"  cars  to  store  those 
cars  at  their  homes  in  as  safe  a  location  as  possible.  Engine 
should  be  started  and  run  for  several  minutes  the  day  before  school- 
resumes,  to  be  sure  car    will  start  the  first  day  of  school, 

2,  Notify  all  substitute  teachers  who  are  asiTgned  cars  to  return  their 

/  '         cars  to  17th  Avenue  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  school  is  in  session. 
If  these  substitute  teachers  are  assigned  to  Driver  Education 
positions  when  school  resumes,  they  should  contact  me  at  224-64S8 
(office)  or  885-3234  (home)  for  car  assignments. 

3.  Notify  Driver  Education  Team  Teachers  at  your  building  to  secure 
trailers  as  follows: 

a.  Remove  projectors"^ and  films  and  store  them  in  a  teacher's  ' 
home.    Call  me  to  let  me  Voiov  which  teacher  is  scoring  these 
materials.    Our  insurance vco-mpany  tells  us  these  inaterials 
are  insured  while  out  of  the  trailers.         ^  . 

b.  Remove  all  personal  items  from  trailer.    Remove  any  liquid 
which  might  freeze* 

c.  Disconnect  battery  from  emergency  light. 

.    d.  Turn  off  all  circuit  breakers  in  trailer,  turn  off  and  padlock 
switch  on  outside  of  school  building.    Cables  can  be  left  in 
place. 

ft 

e.  Store  steps  inside  trailer  to  r^ke  it  mote  difficult  for 
anyond  to  enter  trailer. 

f.  Double  lock  doors  with  original  locks  and  padlocks, 

4,  If  multi-media  equipn^ent  is  in  use  in  your  school,  store  projectors 
and  films  at  a  teacher's  home  and  let  me  Vcno'./  vhich  teacher  is  storing 
them.    The  console  should  be  stored  in  the  school  building  in  as 
secure  a  place  as  pfbssible.    Wiring  taped  to  floors  can  be  ?.eft  in 
place,  but  responders  should  be  disconnected  and  stored  with  the 
console. 
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.  ^  .        CLOSING  OF'  LUNCHROOM  FOR  THE  ^rJERCY  CRISIS  ^        .    *  " 

•     ,  i  - 

,  EccH  Food  Service  Helper  io  asked  to  comply  vith  the  following  instructions 
tor  closing  of  the  Lunchroom  lor  the  Energy  Crisis: 

(1)  On  the  last  day  of  serving  luitthes,  please  send  your  Daily  Lunch  "  ' 
Report  and  copy  of  the  bank  deposit  slip  to  your  Satellite  hianager. 
?rL^%^r?o"e"acVflio^l!^             '^•^^^^  -               selX-address;i  envelop^, 

(2)  Lunch  Prograir.  Monies  -  all  monies  on  hand  nrjst  be  deposited  in  the  . 
Ohio  National  Bank  by  the  Principal  or  a  person  designated  by  him. 

(3)  On  the  last  day  after  you  have  served  the  lunches,  do  the  following: 

(a)  Refrigerator  -  clean  and  unplug  the  refrigerator,  leave  the 
door  propped  open  so  odors  nay  escape. 

(b)  Safety  Alcnr.  Recorders  -  (Only  the  schools  receivirg  P.M. 
deliveries  have  these.)    Please  leave  the  switch  on  CLEAN 
so  the  ^refrigerator  will  not  abna  when  it  is  plugged"!^ 
vhen  we  return.    Place  a  new  chart  in  thd  recorder.  Please 
receober  to  send  the  chart  and  report  to  Burnett  Collins 
Quality  Assurance  Office,  by  school  mail. 

(c)  Kilk  Coolers  -  clean  and  unplug  the  milk  coolers,  leave  the 
doors  open. 

(d)  Oven  -  clean. 

> 

» 

(e)  Tables  -  please  raake  certain  they  are  free' cf  all  soil. 

(4)  Keys  -  please  leave  all  keys  vith  the  Principal. 

Please  call  your  Satellite  Manager  when  you  are  finished  with  the  above  to 
in.orzj  ner  tnat  your  Lunchroom  is  ready  for  closing. 

Milk  -  After  lunch  is  served  sell  any  regaining  milk  to  children  or  adults.  " 
If  you  have  any  nilk  left  in  the  cooler  .after  the  lunch  period  give  i^  to 
^^OT'Nrv°  -  special  way  (i.e.  Safety  Patrol,  etc.). 

^  ^'"^  ^">-  ""'-'-^^  cooler.  (Sa.T.c  apolies  to  Orange  Juicel 
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CAP.;:  0?  FOOD  -  ALT.  FOORS  ?R0P2RLY  ...  .--  • 

1.    All  possible  frozen  r^eats,  fov;!,  sir.ilcr,  as  vol!  as'fro7,en  vogetaolss 
©nd  fruits  should  be  used  before  the  close  of  schobl.         '     .  < 

2«    Every  erf  fori  should  be  r.nde  to  use  as  nuch  food  as  possible  before 

4^    the  close  of  nchool/  .  , 

3#    Store  any  regaining  dried  e£5S  in  tishtly  covered  containers  and 

refrigerate*  •  .  i-    ^        '  ^     •  \ 

Store  any  rer.iaininG  r.tarch  foods,  rice,  flour,  cornr.eal,  macaroni  '    '*  u 
products,  rolled  vheat,  dried  beans,  and  siMlar  in  tightly -covered 
containers • 

5*    Kefrigerate  all  foods  that  cannot  be  kept  in  dry  storage ♦ 

6*.   All  butter  and  r.argarine  should  be  fror.en.    It  is  advisable  ^to    •    '  ' 

refrigerate -only  vhat  vill  be  used  daily,  and  keep  the  remainder  frozen* 

7.    i>ll  cheese  is  to  be  rcfrlgerab.ed,  not  fror^en. 

3*    Kilk  and  Bread  -  keep  orders  to' a  nininuiin  -  vha'-:^  is  neces!?ary  c^ilyv 
On  last  day  of  operation,  freo^e  any  reniaining  nilk  and  bread, 

9r    Discard  sir.all  "amounts  of  leftover  foods.    Discard  especially  leftover 
cold  sand%;iches,  vrapped  *hot  sandvicl;es,  £ra^'y♦ 

10*    Consolidate  all  frozen  and  r^frigv^razed  products  as  r.uch  as  possible 
^  and  disconnect  those  refrigeration  units  not^needed  Cor  storage. 

^11.^  PL*.C3  IOCS%  ICS  Tu  p.Crr  Jc7Z?Z?.?  LEFT  I?:  OPERATIO:^ 

12.  Ask  custodian  to  check  freezers^and  refrigerators  that  are  left  in 
"  operation.  / 

13.  All  refrigeration  and  fr^e'zer  space  v/hich  is  not  in  operation. should 
be  vashed  and  rinsed  to  re."iove  soil  and  then  vashed  vith  baking  soda 
vater  (1  tablesp^ocn  soda  to  2  cts.  vntcr)  and  dried,  thoroughly.  Tne 
doors  are  to  be  left  open  'if  th-^y  t-rc  not  kept  rviji^ing.i^  Kasten  sign 
on  door  "Please  do  not" close/*  F.ll  ?LUdS  -  TO  REIDVS  CIRCUIT 
BPFArSR  LOCKS  OR  LGCKhrC- '??A«"..^rS  Oi;  CIRCUIT  2R£A:ZRS.  . 

lU,-  All  cour.tor  '^nits  (f.nl  ad 'pan  ar.d  -iiV:  coder  'onits)  "snail  be  turned 
off.    ?<JLL  Tr.E  ?LUG3.    PO  .■;07  rS-VO'-rz  Ci?CUI?  BHZAKEF  LOCKS. 
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LOCKIICG  EQUI?.'-/=::!T 

1^.   .Do  not  lock  any  equip.-cnt,  nilk  coolers,  refrigerators,  etc.,* 
unless  food/supplies  are  stored  in  the  units.    Keen  cash  register 
drauers  open  or  lock  the  cash  registers  in  the  storeroom  or  office 

•  (Reco.-3-.end  r'.ovin-,  cash  registers  to  storeroon  if  possible,  but 
leave  drawers  open),  - 

2.  Clean  the  ranges,  ovens,  dee?  fat  fryers,  steai?.  cookers  and  dry 
thoroughly.    Leave  pilot  lights  on. 

3.  Ste-asi  cookers  should  be'  left  vith  doors  ajar. 

...-'* 

k.    Dishwashers  should  be  left  open  for  ventilation  after  a  thorough 
cleaning.    Lift  or  remove  "focd  collection"  pans  to  allow  air  to 

•  circulate.    Turn  gas-  pilot  off.    Leave  valve* open.  \ 

5.    All  booster  heaters  should  be  ttirned  off. 

^.    Tell  the  custodian  all  gas  pilot  lights  on  ranges,  ovens,  jte&m 
cookers,  etc.  are  to  ce  left  on.    Exception:    The  dishvasher  ar.d 
serving  co'^nters  heated  cy'ias.    Turn  these  off7  ' 

7. ^  Have  all  refuse'  end  waste  cans  scrubbed  with  hot  detergent  water. 

Sanitize,  rinse  and  dry  thoroughly.    Do  not  put  pauer  in  these. 
Leave  uncovered.  """^ 

8.  Telephones. 

5e  certain  to  -lock  the  telephone.    Keep  office  door  locked  if 
possible,    i-nor.e  will  be  on  -  i-ust  be  locked. 

9.  Safes  are  to  be  left  un'.scked  and  open. 

10.    Lunch  Tickets 

Tne  unused  portion  of  rolls  of  I'inch  tickets  reiraining  at  the  end 
of  the  last  day  of  school  should  be  locked  in  the  storerooa.  Do 
.     .         not  leave  in  the  safe,  and  do  not  send  to  the  Food  Service  office. 

SSCuRITY  ^ 

Please,  be  especially  security  conscious  for  the  closing  ueriod. 
Custodians  n-^y  do  building  checks,  but  you  should  e>:-ect  that  to 
be  lirdted. 
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Orders  for  Orcnin,'^  -  Trep^ire  ar.f.  phone  in  all  orders,  includins 
standins  orders  ""(mi  5-- j  donuts,  otc.)»      \TcQr:  we  are  notified  of 
opening  date,  Mr.  Oler  v;ill  noci:y  all  companies  to  deliver  as 
ordered.    Record  all  orders  on  ycjr  FAILY  0?LCH  SliFE^TS  and,  for 
emergency  purposes,  notify  each  center  of  vo^jlt  staff  -where  records 
are  JTiled.  ■  ,  .  - 

Honus  -  A  one-veek  opening;  menu  :;ill  be  used  by  all  schools,  A 
regular  r.enu  will  reach  you  to  use  foilovinc  the  first  week  after 
opening, 

CoTCio3ity  Orders,-  The  cc::::-odity  order  placed  on  January  2?  vill  ,^ 
be  delivered  on  the  first  V/ednescay  folloving  school  opening. 

Send  in  U.S.  V'?A1  on  last  day 

You  will  receive  a  st.?rr.pei,  self-addressed  envelope  for  you  to  send 
the  follo»;ins  by  U.S.  mil  eni  of  the  day. 

-  invoices  received  including  lest  day. 
r  nonthly  CU  7  report 

-  extra  service  report    (Jan.  -2^  -  day  of  clcsing) 

-  veekly  labor  report 

-  deposit  slips  to  date  (include  last  day) 

-  January  inventories  -  (if  not  already  sent) 

CASK  RZGISTER  T/\?Z3 

Send  by  SCHOOL  VAll,,  sane  as  alvays.    Do  not  send  by  U.S.  r.ail.. 


siUDirrr  ?:^r?ou.  rz?dh?i::o 

Report  time  vorked  to  the  school  clerk  on  Friday,  Jariuar:^;  28. 
Carrj^  over  vork  tirr.e  for  veck  of  Jan.  31  to  the  firsr,  designated 
payroll 'report  after  openin*;,     (if  you  rust  reporc  hours  to  clerk 
on  Friday  before  students  '.;oiv.,  carry  over  cot'n  Friday  and  veek 
of  January  31  to  the  first  de£i£r.?. ^e*:  Payroll  re::ort  after  opening 

DO  no?  ATTEMr^  TO  GJ^rs  T}{AT  '2'::z  2r:^?-:;rs        ;ohk  o:i  Friday. 

Transportation  Reports 

vrnen  you  return  do  not  send 
use  the:u. 

Chan(:e  Fund  and  Final  Deposit 


the  chan.^e  'fund  and  any 
tike  another  staff  r.enber.- 


the  bank  for  the  amo'jrnt 
payable  to  the  >'nanager. 

17  OOO 


1.  The  marager  vill  need  to  'ake  to  the  bank 
receipts  being  held  in  the  safe.-  Plan  to 
aTonr;  to  the  bank. 

2.  Deposit  the  total  air.ount  of  r^fceipts  on  haj 

3»  Get  a  cashier's  check  or  r-.oncy  o:ccr  fro7. 
of  the  change  fund.    Chec;:  s}^.o.jld  be  r.ade  • 


96 


Manager  shoul'l  knep  the  check  or  noney  order  anil  cosh  it  the 
day  before  school  reopens.  . 


CLOSING  WORK  SCHEDlJT.g 

Mniiftfors  arc  cxpcclod  to  vork  the  noxl  ror.ulnr  vork  day  follovinn 
the  Inst  day  of  school  i.o  co:;nloUo  the  above  (asks.    Call  .in  otlier  staff 
member;;  as  requirod.  CVens  could  be  used  to  bXLng  tl^c  tsiaperature  up  to 
a  level  sufficient  for  a  nhort  ;;ork  period         HowoY'jr,  it  v;oi»ld  be  best 
to  rer.vlin  over  the  last  d^y  of  scliool,  if  possibls^  to  complete  the  abo;?e 
taska 
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ST5FS  TO  BE  TJ^iSN  FOR  rlJSRCliI.TY  ClOST/S:  CF  GCfiCOLS 


In  the  event  thaz  schools  are  closed  due  to  zhe  jas  emeroency  the  follovir.:;  proceiurt'C 
should  be  taken  in  the  home  economics  rooms: 

A,    Schools  Closed,  Miniraum  Heat  (Above  Free^.ing' 

1.    Arrange  v;ith  the  head  custodian  to  have  :he  gas  turricJ  cff       zhe  ranges  and 
dryers.  . 


2.    Reriove  all  food  from  all  refrigerators  and  freezers  and  discard.    (Any  item  cf 
value  isay  be  tai^en  to,  your  heme  freezer  for  storage  should  you  d33ir,e.) 

3-    Unplug  fre^esers  and  refrigerators j  defrost  and  clean  interiors,    ??.0P  DCOR  CPZII 
SO  THAT  IT  WILL  R5MAET  OPEIT  TO  PRSVS:?  UIIDS5IRASIZ  CDOP.S  PI  ZrJE  APFLLWJ33 ; . 
(Tnis  precaution  is  taken  in  the  event  of  power  failure.; 

Unplug  all  sewing  inachines. 

5*    DRA3T  the  water  out  of  all  steam  irons, 

3.    Schools  Closed.  r:0  KSAT  ' 

1.  Arrange  with  the  head  custodian  to  have  the  gas  ■c\irned  off  to  the  ranges  and 
dryers . 

2.  R-^T.ove  all  food  fron  all  refrigerators  and  freezers  and  discard.     (Any  item  of 
value  !2ay  be  taken  to  your  home  freezer  for  storage  should  you  desire*) 

3-    Unpligg  freezers  and  refrigerators,  defrost  and  clean  inferiors.     PROP  DOOR  OPSI? 
SO  ^:L-:.T  IT  WILL  Pi:MAi:i  OPEN  TO  PPxE^/SrlT  l^irPESIPABIZ  'ODOPS       THE  AP?LL\:iC;S. 
;-nis  precaution  is  taken  in  the  event  cf  pov;er  fallvu^e.; 

Unpl'jLg  all  se-zring  r^chines. 

5,    DrAIz:  zho  water  cut  of  all  steam  irons. 

A.rrange  with  the  head  custodian  to  disconnect  v;ash*ers  and  dishvrashers  and  be 
sure  all  water  is  drained  frcn  the  appliances. 

*  7.    Ai^ran.ge  with  the  head  custodian  to  shut  off  water  and  drain  all  pipes  to  sinks 
and  hand  bowls, 


z,r:,rtzy  bottles  of  distilled  vrater  or  tal:-^  them  homo  t?  store. 


9*    All  canned  foods,  bleaches,  furniture  polish,  ink.  liquid  sc'?p,  ard  other 

solutions  that  would  freeze  are  to  be  boxed  and  labeled:    STOP.S  III  A  K£/^.TSr> 

Ai^2A.     This  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  cf  the  principal  or  head 
custodian. 
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CONTINGENCY  PROCEDURES  AND  GENERAL  INSTRUCT  IONS  FOR  DEPARTMENT  CHAIRPERSONS 
OR  TEACHERS  OF  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AND  AGRICULTURE  TO  FOLLOV.'  IN  THE  EVENT  OF 
CLOSING  OF  SCHOOLS 

GENERAL 

In  the  event  that  minimal    heat  is  maintained  in  >-our  building  be  sure  to 
secure  all  flamable  liquids  under  lock  and  key,  lock  up  all  tools/  remove  all 
saw  blades,  etc,  that  could  be  used  in  vandalism,  grease  ail  exposed  machine 
surfaces,  close  off  all  draft  sources,  such  as,  air  intake  and^exhaust  systems. 

In  the  event  that  a  moth  balling  takes  place  with  no  heat  we  hope  that 
you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  help  minimize  any  loss  to  supplies  and  equipmefit. 
Below  is  a  partial  list  of  precautions  and  suggestions  that  may  help  during  this 
emergency.  — 

1.  Close  all  "draft  areas"  in  your  room,  such  as,  outside  air  intakes,  exhaust 
vents,  etc. 

2.  Kove  benches  away  from  windows  and  put  rags  at  bottom  of  windows  to  absorb 
moisture. 

3.  Windows  sh.ould  be  locked.    If  necessary  make  a  locking  deyise. 

4.  Grease  all  exposed  machined  surfaces.  .  . 

5.  Drain  water  from  all  air  compressors  and  traps.  (This  may  have  to  be  done 

1 aSt* ) 

6.  Clean  and  oil  all  Graphic  Arts  machinery,  platten  presses  and  offset 
equioment. 

7.  Drain  blueprint  machines  of  ammonia. 

8.  Make  arrangements  for  heated- storage  for  any  liquid  chemicals  that  you  do 
not  know  the  freezing  temperature  of  (example:    deturgents,  diluted  chemicals 
and  other  water  soluble  chemicals). 

9.  Take  precautions  to  protect  all  materials  that  freezing  will  damage,  such  as, 
glue,  water  base  paints,  etc.    (This  may  mean  taking  them  home  if  possible.) 

10.  Flamable  materials  should  be  stored  in  netal  containers  and  locked  in 
metal  cabinets. 

11.  Tools  should  be  oiled  and  sicred  under  lock  and  key  where  they  are  not 
usually  stored  because  of  possible  break- in  at  schools. 

12.  Remove  blades  from  all  power  saws  and  lock  up  to  avoid  theft. 

13.  Take  all  batteries  out  of  electronic  equipment. 
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Tai.cbz?s  OF  'rFjj)i  ;a:D  li^DusTRL^vL  siiT  AGP  :c'jT;iUf!^.  TO  FOLLOW' -iirTiri:  S'/^frfcF  SsiKG 


0!f  SGMOOL-S 


14.  Box  an  electronic  equipment  feasible,  put  absorbent  material  inside 
and  seal.   Vie  will  supply  boxes  and  absorbent  materials.    It  may  be 
advisable  to  take  some  equipment  hoae.    When  equipment  aoes  back  into 
service  do  the  following: 

A.  .  Allow  24  to  48  hours  to  warm  up  and  dry  out. 

B.  High  voltage  units,  such  as,  scopes  and  power  supplies,  should 
be  visually  checked  inside  for  dryness.    Arcing  could  take 
.place  if  it  is  not  dry.  . 

C.  Replace  all  batteries  where  needed. 

15.  Call  for  "pick  up"  onr  all  Oxygen  and  Acetylene  tanks. 


NOTE: 


SII^L'^*"?? ^°  '^^^^^^  '"^       ^^'"d       damage  to  eouipnie.nt 
due  to  vanda  ism  weather,  broken  water  lines,  etc..  ploafe  ?Jform 

loll  al'possiSe'"'''-'  "  ''''''  ^" 


1,6.    Check  the  attached,  1  isf  and  make  arrangements  to  assure  that  all  items 
which  apply  to  you  are  provided  for. 


^    ■     V  : 
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TilAClSRS  OF  TRPJ}E  AIvD  INPUSllilAL  A>3)  AOHirjLTJnE  TO  FOLLOW  rj^'-ti"  E\r7-^r  ^''cfSTOG 
OF  SCHOOLS  .        -        -        f  v.j.uoj^u 


Prepare  the  following  list  of  appliances  by  draining  or  pumpinq 
antifreeze  through" them:  f   p  » 


Drain 


Drain  and  Pump 
Antifreeze 


Pressure  Washers 
Steam'Cleaners 
Floor  Exhaust  Systems 
Floor  Grid  Systems 
Air  Compressors 

Air  Lines  ^ 
Air  Compressor  Water  Cooled  Driers 
Shop  Toilets 
Shop  Urinals 

Cooling  Systems  of  cars  which  will  be  stored 

Cooling  Systems  of  rtock-up  Engines  which  will  be 

stored 

Empty  55  gallon  drums 
Water  Coolers 

Unused  lab  areas  with  sinks  and  drains 
Radiators 

Sprayers  - . ■ 

Water  Cooled  Machines 

Machines  with  water  cleaning  systems 

Insure  water' is  out  of  lift  pits. 
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Li3RA?;r 


Remove  all  plants,  aquariurs,  live  anir^ls  and  ether  sr>ecir.ens  that  lo^r 
oerxperatures  would  kill. 

Heniove  supplies  that  would  be  dai3f,ed  by  freezing  such  as:  ink,  rystic  ta 
replacement  lamps,  plastic  spray  c:-jis*  thermal 'Twisters,  AV  repair  hits, 
laninating  supplies,  etc.  '      ^       ^  *    *  ' 

Follow  instructions  regarding  AV  equi?n:ent  and  scftvrare  as  develoT^ed  bv  t 
Repartnent  of  Hadio,  Television,  and  Audio  visual  Education. 


Disconnect  any  copying  machines. 
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17th  k\'Eim  L3RARY 


Ch-3cV  iN-ater  lines  and  drains  to  brear.  area,  rest  roods,  and  for  sprinl:ler 
system* 

Arrange  for  reir.o\ral  and  storage  of  equipment  that  v:ould  be  dainaged  by  la\T 
tenperatui^es. 

Prepare  other  ecuipnient  for  lov  temperature: 

a*  Bell  and  Howell  Reader  Printer  -  Disconnect  and  call  service  before 
using. 

b.  CTST  laachine  and  all  electr5.c  type;n:iters  -  Disconnect  and  do  not 

reuse  until  10  hours  of  ^^arm  up* 
c*  Xerox  machines  -  Disconnect* 

d*  A. 3*  Dicr:  Automated  Press  ^  Disconnect,  clean,  and  remove  rollers. 
Lape  nachine  -  Rejnove  vater* 

Arrange  for  reir.ov'^l  and  storage  of  supplies  sub;:ect  to  deteriation  from 
lov  tenperatiu^es  such  as:  glue,  sprayQans,  ther?*al  masters,  riystic  tape, 
labels,  etc* 

Kotify  companies  that  have  hot  and  cold  drink  vtading  inachines. 

notify  ail  vendors  zo  stop  shipr*ents  until  schools  reopen.  v 


The  above  tasks  would  resolve  sor.e  problems  which  would  resioit  from 
rothballing;  however,  nothing  could  be  done  about  the  following: 

1.  Dair^ge  to  boohs  and  AV  softvTare  -  sheer  volvune  prevents  renio\'al. 

2.  Approval  of  invoices  -  paj^nent  V70uld  be  delayed  tmtil  they  could 
be  checked* 
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"H0THBALLIN6"  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS" 

All  supplies  for  physi-.al  education  should  be  stored  in  cabinets  or 
on  shelves  in  a  designated  area.    This  material  should  not  be  left 
on  the  floor.    It  is  important  that  all  materials  are  sufficiently 
secured. 

Caution  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  maierials  are  sufficiently 
warmed  up  before  their  use.    Damage  will  probably  not  occur  if  the 
temperature  is  gradually  lowered  and  raised. 

Audio-visual  materials  such  as  films,  loop  films,  and  projectors 
should  be  taken  home  and  stored  in  a  warm  area  since  extremely  low 
temperatures  can  damage  this  equipment. 

First  aid  supplies,  especially  those  in  glass  :ontainers,  should  be 
put  in  your  medicine  kit  and  taken  home  for  warni  storage. 

All  students  should  remove  belongings  from  lockers,  this  includes 
clothing'-,  deodorant  cans,  towels,  etc.    Remind  students  tl  jy  will  be 
expected  to  have  their  physical  educc  ion  clothing  the  firs^  day 
schools  reopen.  ' 
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CLOSING  SCHOOL  HcALTH  ROOMS 


Should  the  Columbus  schools  be  closed  due  to  the  energy  crisis,  the 
following  guidelines  should  be  used  to.close  the  school  health  rooms 

1.  Take  audiometers  and  blood  pressure  equipment  home  to 
protect  from  loss  or  vandal i<;m.    Transport  inside  your 
car  rather  than  the  trunk  as  the  audiometer  may  be 
damaged  by  severe  cold. 

2.  Arrange  with  the  school  office  to  lock  up  small  equip- 
ment and  health  records  similar  to  the  procedure  for 
closing  schools  in  June. 

3.  Call  Molly  Parsons  is  you  have  ques.tions  about  your 
role  or  responsibilities  during  this  crisis. 
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".MOTHBALL ING"  -  SCIENCE 

ELEMENTARY : 

Equipment  -  No  equipment  provided  by  our  department  should  suffer 
damage  if  subjected  to  low  temperatures.    If  in  doubt  about  a  parti- 
cular piece  of  equipment,  call  the  Science  Department,  phone  225-2723* 

Chemicals  -  Flush  all  licuid  chemicals  down  a  sink,  using  an  ample 
supply  of  water*    Allow  at  least  a  minute  of  water  flow  between  each 
0c      different  kind  of  chemical*    Let  vVater  run  for  at  least  five  (5)  min- 
utes after  the  last  chemical.    Alcohol  burner  fuel  will  not  freeze  if 
^  /  -kept  in  the  buildings,  and  need  not  be  flushed  down  the  sink.  Dry 
chemicals  will  not  be  damaged  by  the  cold. 

Living  things  - 

•    A.    Drain  all  aquaria,  aquaria  filters  and  pumps.    Air  pumps 
need  no  draining.    Send  all  liv.ing  things  in  aquaria  home 
with  volunteer  studepts  if  possible. 

B.    All  animals  kept  in  snail  cages  should  be  sent  hoine  with 
student  volunteers  if  possible. 

C*    All  plants  and  terrariums  should  be  sent  home  .with  student 
volunteers  if  possible. 
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MOTKBALLING  -  SCIENCH 

SHCOia)ARy: 

Equipment  -  Ito  equipmsnt  provided  by  the  science  department,  except 

calculators,  should  suffer  damage  by  low  temperatures.    Calculators  should 

be  taken  hone  or  transported  ro  any  available  alternate  storage  area  where. 

•  •  • 

temperatures  will  not  go  below  40  degrees  ?•  If  in  doubt  about  a  particalaT 
piece  of  equipment,  ca?.l  the  Science  Department  -  phone  225-2728. 

Chemicals  -  Flush  all  liquid  chemicals  that  may  be  in  danger  of  free?.- 
ing  at  about  0  degrees       down  a  sink,  using  an  ample  supply  of  water.  Allow 
at  least  a  minuteNof  water  flow  between  each  different  kind  of  chemical. 
Don^  flush  acids  down  with  organic  liquids.    Most  concentrated  acids  will  . 
withstand  the  low  temperatures, /but  all  diluted  acids,  bases  and  reagents 
should  be  flushed  down  a  sink,    ivhen  in  doubt,  dump  it! 

Living  things  - 

A.  Drain  all  aquaria  and  tubing.    Send  all  living  things  in 
aqi^.aria  home  with  student  volunteerj?  if  possible. 

B.  All  animals  kept  in  environmental  chambers,  cages,,  or  terraria 
should  be  sent  home  with "student  volunteers  if  possible.     Shut  dbvn  all  en- 
virori.T.ental  chambers. 

C*    All  plants  and  small  terrariums  should  "'be  sent  home  with 
stuaent  volunteers  if  possible. 

D^    All  cultures  of  microorganisms  should  be  flushed  down  a  sink 
v;ith  an  ample  supply  of  wator. 


COLUMBUS  PUBLIC  SC:HCX)LS 
SIXTH  AV2MUE  INSTRUCTIOJJ^L  CENTER 

/  ; 

Noted  belov^  are  general  elenentWy  school  wa-erials,  and 
iftstructionally  related  materials  which  should  be  ro.-oved  from 
buildings  before  the  bthilding  is  "mcth  balled": 


Akf  MATERIALS 


1. 

Glazes 

2. 

Turpentine 

3. 

Varnish 

4, 

Shellac 

5. 

India  Ink 

6, 

Gum  Solution 

7. 

Fixative  Spray 

Vinegar 

9. 

Tompra  Paint 

OFPICS  ^''ATSRIALS  •  •       "  ■  * 

1.  Rubber  Cement 

2.  Spray  Cans  •  ^      '  ^  ^ 

3.  Ink 

4.  Glues     (liquid)  ^       .     ,  '  " 

5.  Correction  Fluids 

6.  Mimeo  Ink    (renove  frcn\  nineograph)  v«  * 

7.  Ditto  Fluid     (remo\-e  from  Ditto  machine)  ^ 

8.  Copier  Toner    (ren>o\-e  from  Copier) 

9.  Copier  Dispersant    (reniovs  from  Copier) 

CI^nSSROCM  MATERIALS  *  'J 

!•    Aquariums  (emptied) 

2,  Science  Kits    (liquids  removed) 

3.  Liquids    -    all  liouids  should  be, removed  from  Teachers 

and  Students'  Desks 

MISCELLANEOUS  MATERIALS  ^  ' 

1»    Pop  Machines  (emotiec) 

2,  Milk  Coolers  (emptied) 

3.  >.\irse3*  Supplies    (licuids  should  be  removed)  — » 
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ELEMENTARY  TEXTBOOKS 


Every  student  shtfuld  take  home  their  present  reading  book.  All 
students  (grades  3-6)  should  take  home  their  spelling  and  mathe- 
matics books.    Second  grade  students,  only  spelling  books. 
Teachers  may  make  assignments  in  other  ai-eas  that  would  involve 
additional  books  going  home,    A  record  of  books  each  student  takes 
home  should  be  kept  by  the  teacher. 

All  books  should  be  removed  from  window  ledges  and  if  possible, 
from  exterior  walls. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  special  programs 
via  WCBE  and  other  educational  stations. 


SECONDARY  TEXTBOOKS 

Students  should  continue  to  assume  their  responsibilities  for  the 
textbooks  assigned  to  them. 

All  textbooks  should.be  taken  home. 


/  r 
/ 

.  C0NSU>1ABL^  WORKBOOKS 


Consurriable  workbooks  (mathemaXics,  handwriting,  reading,  etc/)  should 
not  be  sent  home.    Teachers  may  pro^vide  instruction  in  these  books 
when  meeting  with  their  clas^ses. 

Separate  pages-  from  workbqoks  rjay  be  duplicated  and  used  as  a  home- 
work assignment.    The  consumable  v/orkbook  resource  is  not'easily  re- 
placed and  if  taken  home  could  be  thrown  out,  burned  or  misplaced.  To 
assijre  that  studeni:s  and  teachers  will  have'thi's  resource  available 
when  regular  school  resumes  the  duplicatiqn.  process  should  be  used. 


PRINCIRALS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  DUPLICATE  THIS  PAGE  FOR  A  HANDOUT  TO  TEACHERS" 


el  ■         '  '     /  -  ' 
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Vocal  Music  Ecuionent 


,    Pianos  are  affected  more  by  he?*:  and  hurnidity  than  cold. 
Less  damage  woul.d  occiir  when  the  temperature  is  lowered  and  ^ 
^raised  gradually.     The  pianos  will  probably  require  two  or  r.ore 
tunings  aftei:  being  in  extended  cold  temperature. 

The  electronic -music  ecuipment  is  not  affected  bv  cold  • 
temperatures,  however^  it  is  suggested  that  all  ecuic^kent  and 
materials  be  stored  on  shelves  off  the  flc5or  to  avoid  nossible 
v;ater  damage; 
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MOTHBALL  INC;  PROCEDURBS 


Secondary  Vocal  Music  Room 
Piano 

Move  all  pianos  to  en  inside  wall  in  the  classroom. 
.    .    Cover  the  piano  with  a  canvas  or  blanket  if  available. 

/ 

RecorQ  Player,  Tape  Recorder  and  Khythm  Instruments 
c        .     Store  all  equipment  on  shelves  off  the  floor. 


Slenentiary  principals  * 
"  Piano 

^lOve  all  pianos  to  an  inside  vail  in  the  classroom." 
Cover  the  piano  with  a  canvas  or  blan}:et  if  available. 

Record  Players,  Tape  Recorders r  Rhythm  Instruments,  Autoharps 
Resonator  Bells 
Store  equipment  on  shelves  off  the  floor. 

Pieno  Labs  and  Orff  Instruments 

Move  to  an  inside  wall' in  the  classroom. 
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Instnzmeiital  ^?Jsic 

In  case  schools  are  closed  and  buildings  are  "ir.clihhalled"  the  follov/ing 
procedures  and. precautions  should  be  followed: 

-  Students  should  take  their  privately-owned  instruaents  hone, 

-  Students  who  have  rented  a  school  instrument  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  it  home. 

-  The  following  precautions  should  be 'taken  for  instrunvents  remaining 
^  at  school — 

•  Strings — keep  violins -and. ^'iolas  in  cases  and  cover  - 
cellos  and  string  ba3se.s  and  store  thea  on 
shelving  off  the  floor. 

.   .  v;oodwinds — be  sure  all  moisture  has  been  (^ried  out 
of  each  instrument  and  store  in  cases 
on  shelving. 

.  Brasses — empty  spit  valves  a5vd-"e;^pty  out  slides  and 
tubing,  store  in  opses  onNshelves. 

^  Percussion — cover  all  instilments,  stt^re  drums  off 
the  floor. 


.  Pianos-- store  against  inside  well,  covorywith  piano 
icover  or  niece  of  cloth • 

.  Electronic  equipment — store  as  usual/  in  a  dry  place 


Keep  all  instruments  away  from  heating  units,  doors  or  windows.  The 
music  stores  tell  us  that  all  instruments  can  take  extreme  cold  v;eather  if  the 
change  of  temperature  1  is  gradual.    This  also  would  apply  to  the  restoration  of 
h^at  in  a  building.    Dam.age  to  v;ood  instrunents  is  usually  caused  by  extreme 
heat  and  huraidity.    Be  sure  all  instruments  and  equipment  are  stored  off  the 
floor,  '      '  ' 
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Coliunbxis  Riblic  Schools 
Department  of  Fnysical  and  Health  Education 
Febiniarj'  1,  1977 

e 

To:  Principals,  Basketball  Coaches,  Faculty  l-Ianogers 

Froni:         Jane  VJalter,  Don  E*  McCualskv 

Soibjoct:    Guidelines  for  Interscholastic  Br.sketball  ua.nies  rmd  Practices 


Due  to  the  energy  crisis  a  nuirADer  of  adjustnents  have  been  inade  in  our 
senior  high  school  boys'  and  girls'  basKetball  progranis.    \ve  will  continue  to  have 
our  saj:es  and  to  have  practices.    However ^  schools  Lhat  are  closed  due  to  usin^-" 
natural  gas  for  fuel  will  have  to  play  all  gajnes  and  conduct  all  practices  at  a 
school  site  that  is  open  due  to  a  source  of  fuel  other  than  natural  gas»    For  both  ^ 
the  boys'  and  girls'  basketball  we  will  reirain  vath  the  dates  that  are  now  on  our 
schedules  but  some  floors  will  be  reversed  or  in  the  case  of  two  gas  burning  schools 
playing  they  \fill  be  assigned  to  a  neutral  fioor^ 

For  those  schools  closed  due  to  use  of  natural  gas  a  practice  schedule  has 
been  niade  for  both  the  boys'  and  girls'  teams  at  another  site. 


Guidelines  For  Practice 

1.  Each  school  vrill  be  liiaited  to  l^- houi's  of  practice. 
Varsity  and  reserve  will  practice  together. 

2.  Inii\'ldual  schools  should  take  their  own  equipment  (balls, 
nedicine  kit,  locks,  towels,  etc) 

3.  Showers  ^iill  be  a\'^ilable  for  use. 

k.  Coach  should  collect  all  valuables  from  athletes  for  safe  keeping. 
(Caution  players  not  to  bring  valuables  to  practice.) 

5.  Coach  inust  supervise  locker  roor^  before  and  after  practice* 

6.  Coach  should  nake  sure  all  plaj'-ers  enter  and  leave  the  building 
at  the  sane  time*  / 

7.  Host  schools  sho-old  welcone  visiting  schools  at  first  practice  and 
assign  them  to  locker  rooms  a'ld  explain  about  entering  and  lea^/ing 
building. 
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Guiclelir>eK>  For  Gajnes 

!•  Potb  varsity  and  reservo  ^ainos  viil  b(-olayea  as  scheduled. 

Original  hor.c  tocun  {girls  only'  vhcse  site  hps  boon  reversed  or  chan5t\i  s>>ouTn'' 
notify  officials.  . 

3*^ At  gas  burning  schools  ccichcs  should  take  ho:ne  and  avay  unifcrris,  varni-uzjs,  balls, 

scorebooks,  medicine  kit,,  etc.  ho:r.«^.  !fou  are  not  to  encsr'your  building  each  ti:ce' 
you  have  a  practice  or  a  gane  for  the:;e  iter.s."  Have  yo^jr  players  take  all  practice 

and  ga.T.e  gear  hone  as  they  are  not  to  enter  your  building  befor-^  each  practic^j  and 
gane.                           ^  - 

At  gas  buir.ir-s  schools  the  faculty  nanaser  should  taks  gasie  tickets,  Eoney  boxes , 
rubber  stasip  and  pad,  checks  for  paying  officials,  eT:c.  hone  as  vou  are  not  to^  ' 
enter  your  building  before  each  gane . 

Buses  vill  be  available  for  gar.es  the  s?^s  as  before  but  not  for  practice. 

Vnen  floors 'have  been  reversed  e.g.  Linden  at  vrnets-one  originally  bu-  reversed  to 
vrne^stone  at  Linden,  Linden  -v-ill  novr  be  -he  hone  school  and  the  Linden  faculty 
rianaser  ;ri.ll  adninister  the  grr.e.    Be  sure  to  notify  the  officials  of  charge  of 


?.  '."nen  tvo  schoolc  have  their  Gaj;e  assigned  to  a  ne\itral  floor  the  original  hore 
s-hco3  f^iculty  r.ar.age,r  '^111  administer  the  gams  at  the  neutral  siT;c,  e.g. 
.J  yarion-FrarJ.:lin  vs  Walnut  Pidge^at  Centennial,  WaLnut  Ridge^  is  the  origir^l  hone 

school  so  the  '.^alnut  P.idge  faculty  manager  will  adr.inister  the  geme  at  CentemiiaT 
tay.e  your  tickot  seller,  ticket  taker,  police,  etc.  to  Centennial.    The  Centennial 
-aorlry  ranager  vrill  be  on  duty  ax  Centennial,  even  if  his  tear,  is  r»laying  away, 
-.3  assist  the  iJalivj-  Ridge  faculty  icanaser  in  w.ere  to  sell  ana  take  tickets,  uhe^-e 

s-ation  police,  -..-here  loc?:er  rocns  ar-?:  to  have  bleachers  out,  to  have  score- 
board controls  ready,,  to  have  building  open  and  close:!,  etc.    Tne  V.'alr.ut  Ridg-- 
facility  rin:-:ger  should  call  the  Centennial  faculty  n:2n?.ger  in  advance  of  gar-s  to 
:ererr.ine  v;ha-c  personnel  vill  be  needed  to  al'ninister  fcho  gav:e  at  Centenn'al. 
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GIRLS.'  AND  BOYS'  BASKETBALL  PMCTICE  SCHEDULE 


:30  ^ 
5:00^ 


:0C 


':3C  . 
o;00 


BESCHCROPT 


Beechcrof b 
Boys 
and 
Girlfs 


BrooMiavcn 
Boys 


Mirriin 
Boys 


BRIGGS 


BriEcs 
Boys 


Central 
Boys 


Bvi/ifjs 
Girls 


CEKJEK^l'l/iL 


Centennial 
Boys 
and 
Girls 


IThetstone 
Girls 


V/lietstono 
Boys 


EAST 


East 
Boys 
and 
Girls 


Eastnioor 
Boys 
and 
Girls 


Central 
GirTs 


H^EEFEKDENCE 


Independence 
Boys 
and 
,  GirD.s 


Walnut 
Rid^e 
Boys 


^Marion- 
Franklin 
Boys 


LEIDEN- 
MCKIHLEY 


Linden- 
McKinley 
Boys 
and 
Girls 


Mifflin 
Girls 


14DHAWK 


Mohawk 
Boys 


South 
Boys 


Mohawk 
Girls 


North 
Boys 


North 
Girls 


NORTilLAITD 


Northland 
Hoys 


Northland 
"lirJs 


Bi'ookhaven 
Girls 


VffiST 


West 
Boys 


West 
Girls 


ROOSEVELT 
JR.  HIGH 


Walnut 

Rid^e 

Girls 


Marion- 
Franklin 
Girls  » 


South 
Girls 


-  /^f'l'^rion-Fror.Min  Doys  will  practice  at  Roosevelt  Junior  High  at  3:30  i},Tn.-5:00  p. in,      ITiurs'^/^y,  !*'obruary  10; 

Thursday,  February  17;  Thursda;^,  February  2^1 
^^Brookhavon  GLr.ls  will  practice  from  5.*00  to  6:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  February  10 
•Central  Girls  v;l31  i^racLice  from  3:30  to  5^00  pwn,  on  llmrsday,  Februaay  10 

To^jRS  schjrtulL^l  fur  practice  from  5:00-6:30  p.m.  or  6:30-8:00  pjn.  at  the  fo.l lowing  schools  on  the  follpwin/;  oatcs  will 
hi^'-e  to  arrange  another  practice  time,  if  possible,  vdth  the  local  buildin^^  adminisLrator •    Possibly  tecin^  involvea  in 
there  tiTie  sloLs  couIlI  double  up  anJ  practice  in  the  3:30-5:00  p.m.  time  slot,     (llicre  v/lll  be  mo  pr^iotice  at  any  school 
on  Fridays) 


?ebriiai-y  8 


Yuosilay 


February  9 
V/odnesJay 


rievr  Albany  at  Briggs 
Vftiitohall  at  Independence 
VaicrLstono  vs  Mifflin  at  Deechcroft 
Marion-Franklin  vs  V/alnut  Ridge  at  flontennial 

Eastmoor  East 
Central  at  Lindcn-McKinlcy 

February  ih  Centra],  at  Mohav/U 
Monday  HorUiland  at  East 

Marion-Franklin  vs  Mifflin  at  Indepondpnce 

Brookhavon  at  North 

Lindon-McKialoy  at  V?est 

Eastmoor  vs  Wietstone  at  Bcechcroft 
South  at  Br legs 


February  2.5    VJalnut  Rid^^e  at  East 
Tuesday  Mti'flin  vs  South  at  Woct 

Worth  at  Mohavd'. 
'    Wnst  at  Nornhlnnd 

V/liotstone  ^^s  Marion-Frar*klin  at  Linden-Mcr.inley 

Eafitmoor  vs  Ijrookhaven  at  Briggs 

Conti^al  at  \ndopendence 
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,  Colarsbus  p-ubiio  Schools 
Peyart^'ient  of  FhiT.iccl  aivi  Health  Sdw&tior. 
Febru-.v;.-  1.  l'^T7 


February  7 
Kohday 

Febiniary  8 
Tuesday 


West  at  North 


Kev/y\lbany  at  Brings 

West  at  Ready 

Whitehall  at  Independence 

vrnetstone  vs  Mifflin*- 

at  Eeechcrof t 
Karion-Franl^lin  vs  VJalnut  Ridge*^- 

at  Centennial 

Eastmoor  at  Easr 
Central  at  Linden-McKinley  ' 
(originally  at  Central^ 


February  l3 
Friday 


Fob2-uary  11  Walnut  Ridge  vs  Centrals- 
Friday       '  a::  Independence 
South  at  East 
Mifflin  at  Mohawk 

(originally  at  Mifflin) 
.     Northland  at  L'orth 

l.'=.rion-F2*anr:lin  at  l/est 
Broo.kharen  vs  Wnrts-cone*^ 

at  uorthlan:! 
Sastj.Gor  at  Linden-M-X\nley 

(originally  at  lastm-^orl 
Independence  at  Brings 

February  Ih  Central  at  Mchsvk-- 
Monday  (originally  a^  Central) 

ilorthland  at  Basu 
Marion-Franklin  rs  Mifflin"" 

at  Independence 
Brookhaven  at  tlorV.: 
Linden-McKinley  at  West 
Eastmoor  vs  vrnetsttne^ 

at  Beec.icr:?ft 
South  at  Brigfjs 


W-lrxut  Kidce  at  ?Jast 

(orisin-illy  at  Walnut  Ridse' 
:.:irflin  vs  South^  at  Woat     '  " 
llorth  at  Mohawk 
I'/cst  at  Ilortjilaiid 
V/hetstone  vs  i%ar ion-Franklin >' 

at  Lindcfn-McKinley 
EastitiDor  vs  Brool AaveV-- ^t.  Briggs 
Central  at  Independence 
Eriggs  at  Zanesvillo  RosecVans 

Walnut  Kiige  vs  Mifflin^ 

at  Beechci^cft 
South  at  ITorth 
*i:ohavk  at  v/est 
VJhetslcne  at  Korthland 

(originally  at  Whetstone) 
Marion-Franklin  vs  Kastmoor 

at  Independence 
Srookhaven  at  Linden-IIcKinley 
Briggs  at  Eas^- 


o  tear,  at  neutral  site  (Hons  nchcol 
•racuuty  niar.ae>er  ad:alnisc5r  g-aice  in 
cooporation  with  host  s-mool  faculty  ^ 
r.ansger.  ^ 

resi^rnateG  hOT.e  tosr:  v/hen  floor  r.jverr.'^d. 
•'Home  school  facvlty  manager  vill 
administer  garr.n.  ' 
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Cclur:bus  Public  Schools  ' 
Bspartnent  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 
February  1^  1977 


Tirorsday 
February  10 


Senior  High  Girls'  3&sl:etball  Gajnet 
Korth  Division 


Mif?lin-->'Whetstone  at  Korth 
north  at  Northland 
Linaen-McKinley  afc  Eaqt 


5:30  Reserve  '^•7:00  Vsii'sity 
7 : 00 , Reserve  8 : 36 • Varsity 
7:00  Varsity 


Thursday         VJhetstone  at  North,,  5:30  Reserve 

February  I7  .   Northland  at  Linden-McKinley       7:00  Varsity 
^Brooviiaven  at  East  7:C0  Varsity 


7:00  Varsity 


South  rivision 


Monday  Central  at  V/est 

Feoiniary  7    *  Easrnoor-^Iiarion-Franklin 
at  West 
South  at  iMohavjl: 
Independence  at  Brig^js 


hurcday 
S^bruary 


10 


■^Karion-Franklin  at  Mchaw?. 


South  at  Independence 
.    Eastmoor  at  vrest 
^v/alnut  Ridge  at  Briggs 

rn-orsday  Independence  at  Mohavrl: 

1?    -^South  at  West 

VJalnut  Ridge-"*^Sast:ticor 
at  Independence 
Central  at  Briggs 


5:30  Varsity 

7:00  Reserve     8:30  Varsity 
7:00  Varsity 
7:00  Varsity 

8:30  Varsity     7:00  Reserve 

(Marion-Franklin  .vs 
Beechcroft) 

00  Varsity  ^ 
30  Varsity 
00  Varsity 

00  Varsity 
30  Varsity 

00  Varsity 
00  Varsity 


7: 
5: 
7: 

7: 
5: 

7: 


•lndi:':Atcs  hor.-i  U*?2r, 


Thursday,  February  2^,  I977 
Charripionship  Game  -  7:3o'D.in. 
Independence  Jr.  Sr.  Kigh"^  School 


ERLC 
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ColTJonbus  Public  3c^400ls 
Depart:nonz  of  Physical  and  Health  1:oucaticn 
Febraary  1,  I977 


To:  Coaches  of  Jxmior  High  Girls'  Basketball  Te?j2S 
Froa:  'Jane  L*  Walter,  SuperxrLsor 


Du3  to  the  energy  crisis  nany  of  our  schools  vill  be  cloned, 
therefore,  the  Junior  High  Girls'  Basketball  season  vill  be  post- 
poned until  we  return  to  school  in  March. 

Contact  the  officiolis  that  you  have  secured  for  your  home 
gsnes  and  infoi-x  then:  of  this  postponenent.  * 

A  revised  schedule  wiM  'be  ser.t  to  you  in  the  near  future*  ^ 


A"D:orored:  Ed:-;in  J,  fTiltcn 
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Colrjibas  Public  Srtiools 
Department  of  Fnyslcal  :ind  Hc-alth  Education 
February  .1 ,  I977 

To:,  Principals,  Wrestling  Coaches,  Faculty  h^anagors 

Fron;:  '     Don  2.  KcCualshy 

Subce^^:    New  Dates  and  Sit?  for  Reserve  and  Varsity  Wrestling  Tournament 

:i;e  to  the  heating -syst. era,  at  Northland,  being  converted  to  fuel  oil  r»p.u  the 
schcrl  calendar  beins  re\i.sod  the  l^n  City  Leagac-  reserve  and  varsity  vn^estling  touma- 
r:enT.  vill  be  .-conducted  as  follows: 

VTednesday,  ?e:-)ruary  9,  at  Northland,  seedinG  meeting,  starts  at  9:00  a.ic. 
Tnursday,  February  10,  at  Northland,  Reserve  Tournament,  starts  at ^2:00  v.n.^ 
Friday,  February  11,  at  Northland,  Varsity  Tournament,  starts  at  2:00  p.n,..- 
,    Saturday,  February  12,  at  Northland,  Reserve  Finals,  starts  at  12:00  noon  -^r 

Saturday,  February  12,  at  Northland,  Varsity  Seniifinals,  starts  after  reserve  finals 
Saturday,  February  12,  at  Northland,  Varsity  Finals,  starts  at  7:00  p-n. 

rhucl-  Doyo  ;>rill  continue  as  toua7aar.ent  manager  and  Paul  Wrobbel  mil  j^erve  as  tour- 
nazier-t  director.    They  vrill  be  sending  further  inform3.tion  soon. 

Guidelines  for  Practice  VThen  Schools  Are"  Closed  in  February 

if 

1.  Schools  that  reriin  open  ^rill  hold  i^estling  practice  from  3:30-5:00  p.m.  in 
their  practice  area  if  it  is  available  at  that  time.    If  not  start  yd\u:  practice 
as  soon  as  possible  and  worV.  visitors  in  1^  hours  later • 

2.  i:eishboring  schools,  clc  ^  because  they  are  heated  vrith  natxxral  gas,  sho-old-nai^e 
arrangemsnts  icith  a  neigh.  ing  school  to  practice  from  5:00-6:30  p.m.  or  as  soon 
as  the  host  school  finishes  practice  if  they  start  after  3:30  p.m. 

3.  5ach  school  will  b?  lirdted  to  1^  hours  of  practice.    Varsity  and  reserves  will 
practice  together. 

:he  hosT  school  coach  please  coo}>erat.:  in  every  v-'ay  por.sLblo  to  iralco  youi'  oractice 
:'aciiitios  available  to  your  neighboring  school/s* 

lrdi\-Ld\:?l  schools  shovJLa  take  their  OvnT.  equipment  (medicine  kit,  locks,  to^-els, 
etc,  • 

.   "riches  sho;ad  collect  all  valuables  frcr.  athletes  for  safe  keer>ing.  (Caution 
athletes  not  to  bring  valixables  to  practice.}  .         ^  T 

7.  Coaches  must  supervise  locker  room  before  and  after  practice,  f 

roaches  should  make  certain  a31  athletes  enter  and  leave  the  building  at  the  same 
tirr.v-. 

Host  schools  sho^ald  vrelcome  visiting  schools  at  first  practice  and  assign  their,  to 
locke.r  rooms  and  explain  about  entering  and  leaving  the  building. 
^  1'.  At  g5s  t-ornlng  schools  coaches  shoul^s^ke  uriiforms,  warm-ups,  medicine  kit,  etc. 
home.    Vou  are  not  to  enter  your  building  each  tirr.e  you  have  a  practice  or  a 
t^orrest  for  these  iter.s.    Have  your  players  take  all  nractioe  and  game  gear  h: 
as  they  are  not  to  enter  your  building  bacfre  each  practice  and  rratch. 

» 

7r.£n}-  you  for  yovr  cooperation  in  this  orr.evgency. 
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An  non-classrocv.  assigned  certificated  personnel  in  your 
building  can  be  reassigned  in  your  emsrgenc^cneduie  as  the 
principal  and  staff  arrange. 

Substitute  teacliers  may  be  used  to  provide  educational 
services  duifing  the  emergency  when  the  principal  determines  it 
is  necessary  during  the  scheduled  class  time  in  a  school 
facility  that  is  open.  Long-term  assignments  may  extend  beyond  that. 

Four  categories  of  need  are  currently  foreseen: 
1)    Substitutes  already  in  a  long-term  assignment. 
Z)    Substitutes  replacing  teachers  who  have  been 

reassigned  to  the  media  effort. 
3}    Day-to-day  substitutes— when  and  if  needed  to 

supplant  the  services  of  an  absent  teacher. 
4)    Use  normal  channels  by  calling  Substitute 
Services  to  fill  your  needs  and  to  release 
substitutes  no  longer  needed. 


613 
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PAYROLL  REPORTING 


Payroll  reporting  for  teachers  during  the  "School  Without 
Schodls-  emergency  period  of  February  7  through  Febr-iary  25,  mi] 
will  be  handled  in  a  unique  manner.     Principals  will  be  responsible, 
as- usual,  tot  the  payroll  reporting  of . teachers  normally  working  ^ 
in  their  schools  even  though  teachers  are  temporarily  performing- 
other  duties  during  this  emergency.    The  following  ^instructions  were 
developed  to  provide  accuracy  and  accountability  ,/ith  a  minimunr  of' 
hassle.  .  - 

Two  reporting  forms  will  be  used: 

1.     EMERGENCY  WORK  SCHEDULE  STATEMe"nt  (attached  and  , 
•  sho^<fn  properly  completed)  is  to  be  given  to  each  " 
teacher  at  your  earliest  convenience.    This  ' 
statement  will  be  complected  by  the  teacher 
indicating  any  use  of  sick  leave,  personal  leave, 
or  absence  without  pay  during  the  emergency 
period,  signed  by  the  teacher  and  returned  to  you 
on  Feb-uary  25,  1977,  the  close  of  the  emergency 
period.     REMIND  teachers  that  absence  due  to' 
illness  or  death       their  families  should  be 
reported  as  sick  leave  used. 
2.     The, TEACHERS  PAYROLL  REPORT  is  a  computer  list  of 
■   all  teachers  normally' working  in  your  school.  It 
^''th.^^^'^^       principals  along  with  appropriate 
instruction  during  the  last  week  of  the  emerge-ricy 
period.     It  will  be  completed  by  the  principal  ' 
using  information  submitted  by  each  teacher  on  the 
EMERGENCY  WORK  SCHEDULE  STATEMEIITS.     The  TEACHERS 
PAYROLL  REPORT  will  be  signed  by  the  principal  and 

it  alone  will  pe  sent  to  the  Payroll  Section  as  . 

^'       014,  ,  (2/2/77) 


.  _  soon  after  uhe  close  of  the  day  Friday,  February  25 

as  possible.    Retain  in  your  permanent  files  th^'** 
E^!ERGENCY  WORK  SCHEDULE  STATEMENTS  and  the  carbon 
copy  of  the" TEACHERS  PAYROLL  REPORT. 
The  form  "Report  Of  Esployae  Absence  and  Substitute  Assignment"  * 
and  the  green  "Certification  of  Absence"  w'iil  be  temporarily 
discontinued  during  the  emergency  period  as  it  relates  to  teachers  •• 
regularly  assigned  in  your  building.     The  form  will  be  used  onlv  to  ' 
indicate. substitute  assignments.    These  should  be  sent  in  immedi-ateiy 
after  the  cosipletion  o^  the  substitute  assignment  as  usual. 
.  .     All  other "payroll  reporting  will  remain  normal. 


CD?r>-  (2/2/77) 
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COLUMBUS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


'       EMERGENCY  HORK  SCHEDULE  STATE.^iENT  ' 
February  7  through  February  25,  1977 


1.   Ja^Jc  ^ll'lv-LiC^i 

Treacher's  Naine-Please  Prilit]  (Soc.  Sec.  No.)  


2-  B^Gu%{\     Ts^Acfl^R   Bit^kMlAt^ 

(Regular  Assignnient)  '     '  (Location)  

3.  These  days  were  used  as         /  / 

sick  leave:         v/o  ,    V 

(List  the  Dates)  Total 

4.  These  days  were  used  as      .  / 

Personal  Business:,   '^/"i^"^   / 

(List  the  Dates)  Total 


5.  Otjier  Non-Work  Days  (Please  Explain). 

6.  The  remaining  days  of  the  Emergency  Schedule  were  used  to 
provide  educationcl  services. 


I  certify  that  the  foregoing 
statenients  are  correct: 


(Signature) 

RETURN  THIS  FORM  TO  YOUR  PRINCIPAL 
^  OgjyPERVISOR  ON  FRIDAY,  FEB.  25.  1Q77  ^././.^^ 

ERIC  .  ^^8^  -^-s 
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SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS 
PAYROLL  SCHEBbXE 


February  4,  1977 


Operating  (Custodians,  Clerks, 
Food  Service,  Aides  checks ' to 
normal,  except  aides  leaving 
payroll  -  checks  go  in  U,  S, 
mail  Thursday  P,M, 


February  11,  1977 


Aides  time  sheets  go  out  to 
temporary  Administrative  Units, 


February  14,  1977 


Aides  time  sheets  due  back  to 
payroll, , 


February  18,  1977 


A  Plan  Teachers,  Operating  - 

checks  to  to  temporary  Administrative 

Units, 


Teachers  Payroll  Sheets  go  out. 


•ebruary  23,  1977 


Aides  time  sheets  go  out. 


February  25,  1977 
(Friday) 


Administrators  and  B  Plan  Teachers 
moved  up  from  2/28/77,     Checks  go 
to  temporary  Administrative  ,Units, 

Teachers  Payroll  Sheets  due  back  \ 
to  payroll.  \ 

Aides  time  sheets  due  back  to 
payroll. 


\ 


March  2,  1977 


Revised  payday  for  Operating,  All 
schools  closed.     Checks  will  be 
available  at  Education  Center  or 
delivered  Monday,  March  7,  1977  to 
regular  schools. 


ERIC 
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DIVISION  OF  SIECIAL  SERVICES  INFORMATION 


Suggested  Utili^^.ation  of  Counselors  and  Psychologists 


Senior  Hi gh  School  Counselors 

•  Re-schedule  activities  already  planned.    Example:    College  adiDission 
testing;  i.e.,  ACT  or  SAT  test  dates  and  locations  may  need  re-set,  and 
students  will  need  to  be  notified  at  once. 

.  Parent  conferences  or  meetings  to  explain  the  PCS  (Parent  Confidential 
Statements)  and  other  scholarship  possibilities  vhich  are  in  process  and 
pending  such  as  BEOG  and  OIG. 

.  College  and  Technical  School  representatives  traditionally  visit  with 
seniors  at  this  time. 

.  Continue  to  wor>:  with  overall  scheduling  procedures.     Example:  Subject 
selection  for  current  10th  and  11th  grade  students  for  1977-78  school 
year. 

.  Examine  senior  schedules  and  identify  deficiencies  vhich  could  delay 
graduation. 

.  Contact Xolumbus  Plan  students  in  their  buildings  to  formalize  plans  for 
1977-78  school  year. 

.   Contact  all  other  students  and  their  parents  with  regard  to  Columbus 
Plan  oppor ::unities . 

.   Supplenient  this  with  radio,  TV,  and  regional  newspaper  spot  notices 
about  the  Columbus  Plan. 

Vccatiior.al  Guidance  Coordinators 

.   Cor.tinue  to  recruit  5:t:udencs  for  vocational  programs  by  phone,  in  the 
hoip.e,  or  at  a  central  location. 

.   ConrinuG  to  work  with  current  vocational  students  and  parents  in  order 
to  build  a  schedule  which  will  acconimodate  the  vocational  program  and 
still  allow  the  studcnr  cj  participate  in  extra-curricular  activities 
and  still  graduate  on  schedule. 

.   Fc]lo'.:  up  the  lirst-yoar  vocational  students  and  assist  ther^i  in  planning 
their  scl end  year  vcracional  program. 

Jun  ior  jj^jlh  jjtho o  1  C ou n .g; e  1  o r s 

.   GoLumbus  Plcn  and  scheduling  information,  similar  to  senior  high  activit-fes, 
by  phone  or  at  a  designated  location,  as  noted. 

.  Meet  \;ith  elementary  counselors  and  administrators  and  formulate  articu- 
lation procoduiros  for  6th  grade  students  moving  to  junior  high  school. 


ERLC 
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Elementiary  Counselors 

.  Columbus  Plan  inf ormatiion ,  by  phone  or  in  conference,  as  junior  high 
school. 

.  Continue  processing  forms  needed  for  tutoring,  psychological  testing, 
and  special  class  placement. 

Psychologists 

•  Conduct  parent  conferences,  by  phone  or  in  person,  in  the  home  or  at  a 
designated  station. 

•  ^Re^chedule  testing  appoint^ients  which  are  cancelled. 

•  Conduct  teacher  conferences  on- children  already  seen. 

.  Test  and  make  recommendations  for  children  who  a  'e  currently  on  the 
waiting  list  for  Special  Class  placement. 

.  Test  children  identified  as  "handicapped,  and  not  served"  who  are  known 
to  live  in  the  district,  who  must  be  programmed  and  placed  in  a  school  *■ 
setting  -  H.3.  A55.     (This  can  be  done  in  private  homes  or  in  a  designated 
public  location.) 

.  Write  up  cases  already  seen. 


(2/2/77) 
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TELLING  OUR  STORY 


Since  unusual  happenings  make  news,  the  School  Without  Schools  project 
should  provide  abundant  opportunities  for  coverage  by  all  media.    Will  you 
please  assume  responsibility  for  keeping  Mrs.  Bowen  and  Mr.  Coldren  advised 
of  unusual  developments  involving  your  pupils  or  your  staff.    Mrs.  Bowen  may" 
be  reached  at  225-2814, .and  Mr.  Coldren,  225-2860.    If  you  prefer  to  forward 
your  news  tips  to  them  in  witing,  please  provide  the  information  requested 
on  the  form  below.  • 


To:  Department  of  mforraation  Services 
From:    School  or  Dspartment 


News  item,  activity,  or  meeting: 
What? 

VrTien?   

WTiere?   

Who?   . 

Why?  (or  other  details) 


Additional  news  or  feature  possibilities 


Signed 


Date  Phone 


^  (2/2/77) 
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Special  Education  Or|>anisaticn  Joring  the  "Schools  Without  Schools" 
1  •    Special  Education  Office  -  Mr.  Car  on 

•  Mr.  Caron  ana  his  secretary,  Mrs.  Ziej^ler,  are  off  iced  at 
52  Starling  Street  (22p-2692). 

2.    Transportation  Brd  Ho:fie  In3tr;j:tion  -  V::z.  Bess 

.  1-Irs.  Bess  and  her  secretaries  will  be  ofrioei  in  the  .-nain  Boaxu 
Building  (225-270&). 

.  Kone  instruction  continues  aj  usual. 

.  Juvenile  Center  teaching  projra:-i  continues  as  usual. 

3*    T.V.  Coordination  and  Logistics     Jack  Dauten-an 

.  Mr.  Jautennan,  the  LBO  and  EMR  T.V.  coordinator,  is  ofX^iced  at 
52  Starling  Street  (225-2692). 

U.    Coleraih  and  the  secondary  orthopedic  program  -  Ilrs,  Zollincer  (267-0333) 

•  Colerain  elementary  orthopedic  program  continues  as  usual  (full-tinie) 

.  Secondary  orthopedic  progra.T.s  for  V/estnoor,  Independence,  and 
Marion-Jranklin  -  VJe  are  now  planning  to  use  an  alternative 
x'acility,  perhaps  Franklin  Coiinty  Crippled  Children's  Society 
on  a  once  a  week  basis. 

5.  A.  G>  Bell  Proc-a.7.  -  Vs.  Card 

.  .-v.  G.  3eli  office  r.oves  to  rlin^svood  (2^/,~3176). 

.  A*  G*  Dell  elementary  lu-o  ;,'j.;s  wiil  be  -lOUsed  at  Gableo 
and  King3\.'ood  (29Z.-317i  ) 

6.  Clearbrook  Program  -  Mr;:.  Castn-r 

.  Clearbrook  office  r.ovei       :-:chavk    (22i>-/,331 } . 

.  Clearbrook  pro^:{rrjrt  on  :::dividuul  instr-.;-tio::.    leachers  vill 
contact  the  parents. 

7.  m  and  I.V.  PrcnTjn 
cocriinatod  by  Kay  Toa^Tr^r.er* 


ERIC 


.  Secondary  ZMR  will  be  transporte.!  on  the  day  that  their  school 
nieetG. 

•  Elenentar:,'  prograr.s  are  on  irxdividual  instruction.  Students 
who  live  in  the  schcol^s  iistrict  can  go  to  the  alternative  site 
and  teachers  will  arrange  trai.sportation  for  transported  students. 
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•  1^.  Penwell  will  be  officei  at  '}2  Starling  St.  (1^25-2745)  • 
.  His  program  continues  as  usual. 

9.    LBD  and  L30  Tutoring  -  I-lrs*  Ssrio 

•  LBD  office  moves  to  Starling  St.  (225-2745) 

•  There  vill  bo  no  transportation  for  L3i)  classes.    Teachers  will 
provide  individual  instruction  and  contact  parents. 

.  The  autistic  progran  continues  one  day  per  week  in  Aluin  Crest's 
apartment  school, 

.  LBD  tutoring  continues.    The  LBD  tutor  president,  Mrs.  Kancy 
Snook,  has  been  advised  to  inform  her  tutors  to  be  creative  . 
and  ingenious  and  in  fact  we  want  then  to  complete  their  -7 
allocated  hours. 

.  Marie  Tooker  is  the  T.V.  coordinator. 

10.  Speech  Therapy  -  Dr.  White 

•  Dr.  Vrnite  and  secretary  off iced  at  Gables  Slenentary  (451-0188) 

.  Therapists  will  give  therapy  in  the  school  that  their  clients  attend. 

11.  Visually  Kandicaooed  and  Itinerant  Pro^jram  -  !-!rs.  Gullion 

.  Broadleigh  School  is  closed.    The  visually  handicapped  program 
at  Broadleigh  ctnd  in  the  seondary  schools  vill  continue  on  an 
individual  instracticn  basis.    Teachers  and  itinerant  teachers 
vill  contact  parents. 

.  Krs.  Gullion  will  be  officei  in  her  hone  (231-42CB). 

12.  Total  forjaimication  and  Ohio  Deaf  -  iii's.  'Werner 

.  Glenriont  will  be  housed  at  Clinton  Elenentary  5  days.    The  secondary 
program  will  be  Individual  instruction  and  parent  transportation  to 
the  Ohio  School  for  Jeaf,  one-half  day  unless  O.S.J,  closes. 

13 •    FarJ-ly  Leaminr  Center  -  Dr.  BaiT.ebey 

.  This  prograjT,  is  officeJ  at  Colerain  School  -  pro^raaT  continues. 

It*    Other  Pro:-yrains 

The  following  prcrjraiis  continue  uninterrupted: 

.  Upham  Hall 

.  St.  Vincents 

.  Children's  Hospital 

.  Juvenile  Center 

.  Dead -Means 

.  Florence  Crittenton 

^    "  (2/4/77) 
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APPROVAL  FOR  USE  OF  HON-SCHOOL  I-ACILITIES 


I  have  inspected  and  approved  the  following  non-school  facility  (ies)  and 
request  that  it  (they)  be  placed  on  the  list  of  approved  facilities  for 
instructional  purposes  during  the  energy  crisis  period* 


Name  and  Address  of  Facility  Owner  of  Facility  Nuirber  of  Children 

To  5e  Accomodated 


Name  of  School 


Pr  i  nc  i  pa  1  /  Adnn  n  i  s  t  f^a  to  r 
Signature 

The  non-school  facility  (ies)  listed  above  have  been  placed  on  the  list  of 
authorized  facilities  to  be  used  for  instructional  purposes  during  the 
energy  crisis.  / 


Signature 


(2/3/77) 
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FIRE  AND  EMERGENCY  EVACUATION 


All  principals  are  to  insure  that  staff  and  students  are  familiar 
with  the  building  or  facility  they  are  in  during  the  "School  Without 
Schools*'  program.    Fire  drill  instructions  and  instruction  in  case 
of  an  emergency  evacuation  must  be  developed  and  explained  to  the 
staff  and  students. 

If  your  program  is  conducted  in  a  school  building,  the  fire  drill 
and  evacuation  plan  for  that  building  should  be  used  and  existing 
directions  noted  at  the  initial  meeting  of  your  program. 

If  the  "School  Without  Schools"  program'  is  conducted  in  a  non-school 
building,  principals  must  plan  for  fire  or  emergency   evacuation  of 
staff  and  students. 

The  plan  developed  for  a  non-school  building  should  be  recorded  by 
the  principal  and  discussed  with  staff  and  students  during  the 
initial  meeting  and  as  often  ^s  necessary  to  assure  tl-at  all  personnel 
are  informed  and  competent  to  react  to  an  emergency  situation. 

The  "building"  principal  is  responsible  for  the  emergency  fire  and 
evacuation  procedure  initiated  for  their  students.    Fire  Department 
officials  will  communicate  as  necessary  with  building  principals  as 
in  the  past. 
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APPENDIX  I 


SCHOOL  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS 
GUIDELINES  FOR  TEACHING  ON  TELEVISION 


ERJC 
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"WBNS-TV  . 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO  . 

(Place  director's  nam©  on  top) 
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TO       Teacher  Units 

FROM     Al  Dorapke 

DATE     January  28,  I977 

SUBJECT      Format  Sampio 


PROGRAM:  Beginning  Reading 

DATE:  P.obruary  7,  I977 
Talent: 
Guests : 


Time:  7:30AM' 


VIDEO 


CU;  BOOK 

MCU  Teacher 

CU  Flip  stand 
(Pages  of  book  11X11; 
cards)... 

TO/cas-sette 
(Students  involved  in 
reading  project)  1:15 
>  y 

C.U.  Objects  on  desk 
CU.  Teacher 

MCy  Carol  Cheney 


AUDIO 


Teacher  intrbs  beginning  lesson...  " 

General  information  on  lesson  continued. 

Teacher  begins  reading  lesson. . .several 
pages  of  text  will  be  read. 


-:30 

1:30 
'  200 


Sllept/TeacheT  will  voice  over  cassette  7:00" 


Teacher  refers  to  objects  on  desk 


Closing  remarks 


8:30 


11:30 


Introduction  to.  break... and  next  unit.      11 :1|.5 


(Note:  when  refering  to  Teacher  use  the 
individual's  last  name). 


1 
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Think  Visually 


ihink  in    terras    of  picture.' 
^hen  planning  >our  program. 

Vhe  value  of    video  must  not 
be  ininiirfl::ed.      Connnercial  broad- 

^"  television 
announc..nencs  and  programs,  con- 
sider  tae  visual  portion  of  cliem 

In,,\\''°"^  °f '^he  value 

and  the  audio  portion  only  25%. 

•  l.hen  you  begin  to  plan  the 
production  of  your  presentation 
on  television,  think  first  in 
tenns  of  what  will  be  seen,  then 
in  terns  of  vL..t  will  be  said. 


MM 
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Plan  Visuals 


The  primary  objective  of  using  visual  materials  on  tele- 
visiou  is  CO  Kelp  present  your  ideas  more  clearly.  A  second- 
»iytbbjecD<Lvc  for  the  educational  broadcastjer  is  showuanship* 


Here  are    som;*    criteria    that    should    be  considered  in 
St"tlecliny  visual  material. for  your  pro^^ram: 

The  material  must /be  the  best  tool/for  the  job. 

•    rC      •  '  \ 

'  ^       2*     The  material  ifiustj^be  easy  to  Mi>der6k:and. 
3.    The  material  must  be  interesting. 
A.     Tlic  whole  sec  muse  bo  thouyht  of  as  a  visual. 


Aspect  Ratio 

The  television  picture  is  always  3  units  hiyh  by  A  units 
wide.  This  horizontal  aspect  ratio  of  3:A  is  unchan^jing  and 
cannot  be  compromised.  Remember  this  when  planning  all  of 
your  visual  material. 


3  UNITS 


4  UNITS 
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Projected  VisuaSs 

MOTiON  PICTURE  FiLh/1 

CONSIDERATIONS  IN  THE  USE  Or  FILM 
I.  CONTENT 


Films  should  be  carefully  selected  and  previewed  for 
content.  Content  should  be  appropriate  to  the  program  ob- 
jectives, the  age  level  and  interest  of  the  viewers,  and 
the  policies  of  the  station. 

Most  motion  picture  film  was  not  designed  to  be  seen 
on  a  21-inch  screen.  It  is  advisable  that  you  preview  your 
film  projected  at  this  size  so  you  will  see  the  picture  as 
your  viewers  will. 


2.  SPEED    AND  SIZE 

Only  16  mm  film    taken    at  sound  speed  (24  frap.es  per 
second)  can  be  used  on  television. 


3.  SOUND   OR  SILENT 

Either  sound  or  silent  f ila  can  be  used,  provided  the 
silent  film  was  taken  at  sound  speed.  A  sound  film  can  be 
used  as  a  silent  film  on  TV^,  using  your  comnentary  live 
from  the  studio. 


4.    CONDITION     OF    THE, FILM 

Avoid  films  with  ^cratches  and  considerable  splicing. 
Often  words  or  phrases  on  the  soundtrack  are  ^ost  in  splic- 
ing and  there  may  be  an  awk^^ard  tnoaient  for  audio.  The  film 
should  have  clear  images  and  sound. 


5.  AVAILABILITY 

In  choosing  any  film,  allow  ugh  time  for  booking  so 
it  will  be  received  at  least  a  week  before  the  program.  It 
can  then  be  previewed  by  you  and  your  producer  to  determine 
if  it  'will  be  suitable  for  use  on  your  program. 


0  3  629 
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USE    OF    MOTiON    PICTURE  FtLM 


Film  on  television  can  be  used  eiiiicr  as  comi^lcte  story 
sequences  (complete  film)  or  as  portions  of  coM.pIete  films 
or  short  film  scenes  (film  clips). 


USE  OF  COMPLETE  FILMS 

Complete  films  can  be  presented  as  the  eniire  :^ro 
gram  or  as  the  main  feature  of  tht:  progrnia. 


USE   OF     FILM  CLIPS 

A  film  clip  is  a  scene  rather  than  a  co:r.plete  story. 
The  film  clip  may  be  a  portion  of  a  complete  film  or  it 
can  be  film  produced  specifically  for  your  pro^^ram. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  use  film  clips 
rather  than  complete  films  due  to  the  limitations  of 
telecast  time.  However,  film  producers  vary  in  their 
attitudes  toward  the  use  of  portions  of  their  films, 
and  permission  for  broadcast  should  include  a  specific 
authorization  for  their  use. 

.  Film  clips  are  also  frequently  desirable  because  a 
short  sequence  in  a  long  film  may  be  especially  pertin- 
ent to  the  lesson  or  program  while  the  complete  film 
would  not  be  so  useful. 
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SLIDES 

In  television,  usany  visuals  are  photographed  oh  35  :m 
film  tor  projection  ae  2"  x  2"  slides.  If  your  31;  i.sa  slides 
are  selected  from  an  audio-visual  library  or  produced  by  ah 
amateur  photoyrapher .  these  are  aood  criteria  to  foUoi;  in 
their  selection  and  preparation  for  use. 


1.     Slides  should  be  oriented  horizonLally ,     not  vertically. 


RIGHT 


i: 

f; 

i 

V 

r 

WRONG 


Content  should  be  well  centered,  allowing  for  a  marginal 
loss  of  the  picture  when  it  is    seen  on  the  TV  receiver. 


>- 

\ 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

i  
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T  CRITICAL 

'  copy 

AREA  N 


USABLE  TV  WIDTH 


The  2  by  2  inch  dimension  of  these  slides  is  the  outside 
dimension.  The  camera  field  is  considerably  in^iue  this 
The  aspect  ratio  of  the  standard  2  by  2  slide  is  noc  the 
3w  aspect  ratio  of  the  television  picture.  (The  picture 
area  on  the  slid,  is  wider  in  proportion  to  its  heidu.) 
A  certain  amount  of  picture  area  must  be'  lost  on  each 
side  when  such  a  slide  is  projected  on  telcvisio-i 
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3.     Content  should  be  larj^'C  enough 
to  read.     Avoid  small  detail* 


*^           •••^  ♦ 

NOT  THIS 


BUT 


THIS 


A.     Content  should  have  a  good  contrast  range    trom  light  to 
dark.  (Watch  this  particularly  v;hen  using  color  slides.) 


SlideJ  for  superimpoi^in^  on 
film  or  Live  studio  scenes 
can  be  i.tade  with  black  letter- 
inj^  on  a  white  or  off-whit<.' 
posterboard  for  photographing. 
The  negative  film  (black  fiolc; 
with  white  lettering)  can  be 
used  for  super  slides. 


ART  WORK 


SUPER  SLIDE 


6.  Slides  should  always  be  arranged  in  sequence,  labeled 
and  numbered.  Check  with  your  producer  on  how  to  label 
your  slides  as  each  station  difters  in  its  method. 


7.     Slides  ip.ust  be  glass  mounted  and  bound  with  tape. 


COVER  GLASS 


FILM 

COVER  GLASS 


MASKING 
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Tvyo-lDimenssonaJ  VisuaSs 

GRAPHICS 

-CONSIDERATIONS    IN    THE    USt-    QF  GRAPHir.R 

Watch  for  chese  points  in  the  selc:ction  and  preparation 
graphic  material    for    your    educational  television  procr 

1.  He  sure     that  the    material  is  appropriate  to 
the  purpose  of  your  prograa. 

2.  lie  sure  the    material  is  simple,  uncluttered, 
and  to  the  point. 

3.  Graphics  should     always^'bT" 7n~~thr3T4^iss-Dect 
ratio. 

4.  Be  sure  the  copy     is  well  centered    uithin  the 
outside  dimensions. 

A  good  method  of  establishing  cooy  area  cn 
your  graphics  is  "The  Kuleof  One-Sixth."  One- 
sixth  of  the  width  on  each  side  and  one-sixth 
of  the  height,  at  too  and  bottom,  should  be 
considered  only  supplemencary  area. 


The  Rule  of  One -Sixth 


\     1  r 

SUPPL£^JtNTARy  asea 


COPY  AREA- 


CAMERA  FIELD- 


of''- 
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5.  Be  sure  the  niaterial  ^an  be  read  as  a  unit  on 
television. 

6.  The  size  of  the  graphic  material  depends  upon 
lt3  intended  use. 

An  11  by  14  inch    card  is    best  used 
OFF- SET. 

A  24  by  32  inch  chart  can  be  readily 
used  and  seen  as  on  ON-SET. 

7.  Be  sure  the  material  is  in  good  condition. 
Erase  all  smudges  and  rough  penciling  from 
illustrative  cards  and  picture  mounts. 

8.  Be  sure  that  colors  will  remain  in  contrast 
after  conversion  to  monochrome.  Only  four  or 
five  shades  of  gray  can  be  clearly  delineated 
on  television.  In  choosing  combinations  of 
color,  use  dark  colors  against  light  colors  — 
but  never  white  against  black. 


EOUIVALENT     MONOCHROME     SHADES    FOR  COLOR 

COLOR 

EFFECT    ON  TV 

Dark  blue,  green,  brown 
Light  blue  and  other  pastels 
Bright  red,  blue,  green 

Dark  gray  or  "black" 
White 
Medium  Gray 

Tlie  actual  shade  of  the  color  depends  a  great 
deal  on  how  the  chart  is -lighted  and  on  the 
electronic  adjustments  of  the  TV  camera. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  contrast  range 
of  a  visual,  request  to  have  it  previewed  on 
the  TV  system  before  the  day  of  the  program. 
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9.  Use  a  bold>  clean-cut  hieroglyphic  stylo  draw- 
ings Gartoon  simplicity  is  extremely  readable. 
If  you  are  an  araaceur,  try  the  'etick-f igure 
technique r 

.  10.  Use  appropriate  sized  letters.  Lettering  for 
charts  used  as  ON  SET  visuals  rcust  be  at  least 
two  inches  high.  Try  to  limit  your  copy  to 
three  or  four  lines  per  chart. 

Below  are  some  samples  of  commercial  lettering 
available  for  your  use  on  a  limited  basis.  By 
duplicating  the  relationship  between  height 
and  stroke  .of  these  letters,  your  hand-letter- 
ed graphics  will  be  mere  effective  on  TV. 

SMALL   LETTERING  IS    SUITABLE    FOR    OFFSET  GRAPHICS 

E0UGATI0.1AL  TELEyiSION 

CERTAIN    DSCOHATIVE    STYLES     ARE    DIFFICULT     TO    RtAO    ON  TV 

Educational  Television 


LARGER    LETTERING  IS    BEST   U3Ei3    FOR     ONSET  GRAPHICS 


I  f. 


Ub2  WHITE  LETTERS  O.N  A  BLACK  BA^KGHOUHD  FOR  GRAPHICS 
TO    Be    SUPERIMPOSED     OVER    ANOTHER     SCENE     OR  PICTURE. 


O  7 
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11.  If  photographs  are  used  as  {graphics,  be  i;'.:re 
they  are  mountcrd  smoothly,  without  wrinkles 
to  pick  up  and  reflect  licht  into  the  camera. 
Photographs  should  .  be  a  minimum  of  .8  by  10 
inches*  Smaller  photographs  can  be  usedj  but 
they  are  not  advised.  Photographs  should  be 
printed  on  matte  paper.  If  the  photo  is  glossy 
it  x^ill  have  to-  be  treated  with  a  harmless 
dulling  wax  spray  before  it  can  be  used. 

12.  If  a  series  of  graphics  is  to  be  used  on  your 
program,  either  ON-SET  or  OFF- SET,  it  is  best 
to  have  them  all  the  sane  size  or  mounted  on 
the  same  size  backing. 

13*  Don't  use  commercial  maps.  The  lines  are  too 
busy  and  confused.  Hake  an  outline  map  using 
bold  lines  of  black  or  white  on  a  gray  card. 


lA.     Replicas  of  art    are    usually  copyrighted  and 
must  be  used  only  with  the  written  perrr.issicn 


hung  should  be  brought  to  the  studio  ready  to 
hang.  Remembec  to  describe  the  color  of  all 
art  work  during  the  program  since  this  is  not 
color  television. 


of  the  copyright  owner* 


Any  art  work  to  be 
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THE    BLACKBOARD  ^ 

In  television,  just  as  in. the  classroom,  the  blackboard 
proves  to  be  an  efficient  and  effective  visual  device. 

CONSIDERATIONS     IN    THE    USE    OF     THE  BLACKBOARD 

1.  The  blackboard  should  be  clean.   (Wipe  with  straight 
strokes  froni  the  top  to  the  bottom  with  a  cJ.oth  or  the  black- 
board eraser.    Never  wash  a  blackboard  used  on  television.) 

2.  Chalk  should  be  white  or  yellow  for  contra'st '  and 
thicker  an3  softer  than  for  norr.;al  blackboard  use.  (Tele- 
vision chalk  is  usually  }^  inch  square,  thus  assuring  a  broad 
readable  stroke.) 

3.  All  copy  should  be  planned  for  television  aspect 
ratio. 


Sentences  should  be  blocked  rather  than  written  from 
one  end  of  the  blackboard  to  the  other.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  write  clear  across  the  board,  the  entire  board  should  be 
considered  as  a  chart  and  the  size  of  your  letters  propor- 
tioned accordingly. 

The  blackboard  is  best  divided  into  nine  3x4  sections 
so  that  each  section  can  be  framed  as  a  unit  in  close-ups. 


AS    ONE    VISUAL  AS    NINE  VISUALS 
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.GUESTS  • 

In  thti  planning  of  your  program,  you  may  vish  to  ask 
guest  experts  or  authorities  in  the  field  to  appear  on  your 
program.  There  are  certain  precautions  to  take  when  planning 
for  the  appearance _ of  a  guest  on  your  program. 

1.  Tie    sure  your    i>w*'?t  will    oAA  enmu.rUir>r,  ^o 
program, 

2.  r.e  sure  your  guest  ^  is  aware  of    the  audience 
level  of  knowledge  and  ability  to  understand. 

3.  Don't  impose  on  your  guest  by  asking  him  to  pre- 
pare his  own  television  program.  Production 
responsibilities  should  be  under  your  control  at 
all  times. 

A.  If  your  guest  presents  controversial  material, 
be  sure  the  opposing  views  are  recognized. 

5.    Be  sure  your  guest's  material  is  accurate. 


,  Avoid  the  temptation  to  use  children  on  your  program. 
The  awesome  environment  of  the  television  studio  has  a  strange 
effect  on  the  attitude  and  response  of  children.  Here  are 
some  pointers  to  remember  in  considering  the  use  of  children 
on  your  program. 

1.  Try  to  find    a    way  to  do    the    program  without 
using  children. 

2.  Don't  ask  children  to  make  a  presentation,  but 
try  to  create  a  natural  situation  for  them. 

3.  Try  to    find  a    way  to    do  the  program  without 
using  children. 

A.    Rehearse  the    children     thoroughly    before  they 
arrive  at  the  studio. 

5.  Try  to  find    a    way  to  do    che    program  without 
using  children. 

6.  Arrive  with  the  children  eariy  to  allow  tl^.em  to 
get  accustomed  to  the  zel evis ion  scudio. 

7.  Try  to    find  a    way  to     co  che  pro^-ram  without 
using  children. 
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THE    TV    CAMERA    IS  SELECTIVE 


Because  u£  cue  cainera-s  unique  ability  to  be  highly  se- 
lective, tl)e  designing  of  a  set  for  television  is  much  less 
critical  than  for  any  other  media* 

Your  first  introduction  to  a  television  studio  with  its 
webs  of  cables,  lights  and  other  equipment  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  playing  area  has  shown  you  how  important  a  role  the 
camera*s  selectivity  plays  in  the  production  of  a  television 
program. 

In  planning  the  set  for  your  series,  one  of  the  im- 
portant points  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  amount  of 
space  you  will  have  allotted  in  the  studio  for  your  program. 

Therefore,  when  planning  your  set,  be  aware  of  the 
camera* 6  selectivity  and  constantly  work  to  conserve  studio 
space. 


6.33 
O  13 
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Prepare  Scripts 


I 


The  television  script  is  a  very  important  part  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  your  program.  With  the  television 
script,  the  studio  crew  will  know  exactly  what  you  are  going 
to  do  just  before  you  do  it»  The  script  will  also  help  you 
to  nore  clearly  visuali7A  your  presentation  as  the  vfewer 
will  see  it. 

The  preparation  of  your  television  script  will  be  much 
easier  if  you  follow  cat^fully  the  procedures  outlined  on 
the  next  few  pages.        ^  V 

Television  script  preparation  involves: 


FORMAT  OF  THE  TELEVISION  nCRtPT 
PREPARING     ROUGH  DRAFT 
TIMING    YOUR  SCRIPT 
CONSULTING   WITH  YOUR  PRODUCER 


PREPARING   FINAL  DRAFT 


-       •  610 


format  Oi  the  TsJsvasion  Scrspt 


The  television  script  is  sioply  an  outline  of  your  program 
with  indications  of  what  the  vicwcLVwill         as  well  as  hear. 

The  '.script  is  divided  into  two  columns: 

The  left  column  is  labeled  VIDEO    and  includes  all 
.  of  the  things  ycu  want  to  show  or  do. 

The  right  column  is  labeled    AUDIO  and  includes-  an  • 
outline    of    the    things    you    will  say  during  the 
prograai,     ^  ^       '  " 

At  the  top  of  the  script  you  should  include  the  following 
information: 

Name  of  program  -  * 

Date  of  p'rogram 

Time  of  program  ^  '  ^ 

Station 

Your  name       ^  " 

The  names  .and  telephone  numbers 
of  your  guests.^ 


Arta  &  Crafts 

STATION: 

DATii: 

Decesib'-r  5 

TIH2: 

9:30 

TALENT: 

Georgs  Weinheijaer 

GUESTS: 

Dr.  and  Mr a.  Edsar 

KlugLian  '  (FR  4- 

299L) 

VIDEO 


AUDIO 


Wow  to  Time  Your  Script 


'  U'hen  you  prtipare  the  rough  draft  of  your  script^  careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  tiding  of  your  program* 

Ypur  program  can  be  easily  divided  into  several  individual 
segments^  '  After  you  find  out  frca  your  piodu(;ei:  how  much  time  you 
will  have  allotted^  to  you  in  your  program,  distribute  the  time 
equally  to  all  segments  of  the  program.  Then  decide  which  seg- 
ments will  ne^^  more  time  and  which  segments  you  can  borrow  time 
from*  \ 

Time  each    individual    segment    loosely  —    within  the  closest 
minute.  .  "  ^ 

*  >^ 

,  It  is  important  that  yoii  start  your  program  smoothly  to  build 
intere.st  and, m^inimize  channel  switching.  ,  It  is  equally  important 
that,  your"  program  close  smoothly  to  leave  the  viewers  with  the  im- 
pressTon  that  everything  has  gone  as  planned. 

The  most  rehearsed  portions  of  your  program  should  be  the 
first  and  last  minutes.  Plan  and  time  these  small  portions  very 
carefully  so  that ^  you  can  open  and  close  your  program  with  pre- 
cision and  finesse. 

\ 

When  indicating  the  time  for  each  individual  segment  on  your 
.script,  two  times  must  be  given.  First,  'indicate  the  time  of  each 
segment.  Than  indicate  the  cumulative  time  from  the  beginning  of 
Cihe  program  to  the  end  .of  t^:at  segment » 

•  Allow  for  unexpected  adjustments  of  time  running  over  or 
und6r.  If  you  allow  for  summarizing  remarks  toward  the  end  of  your 
program,  they  can  be'  eliminated  if  you  are  runtiSig  over  or  can  be 
a  more  complete  review  if  you  are  'running  short.  Have  pertinent 
extra-fill  material  on  hand  in  case  you  need  it.  More  often  people 
run  under  time  than  over. 
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iPE3SPAI?£  ?3fiA5.  DSA'/T 

After  th^e  script  confercjr.ee  with>ou^r  producer 
the  approved  rough  draft  is  then  traa'sferred  to 
final  television  script  forta. 

.Your  final  television  script    is  to  be  typed, 
allowing  plenty  of  white  space>    and    submitted  to 
^your  producer  in  four  (4)  copies  no  later  than  one 
week  before  your  ^rograia. 

'The  television  scrxpt  is  a  very  functional 
part  of  the  tools  the  studio  crew  will  work  with 
in  the 'production  of  your  program. 

There  are  four  important  things  to  ktap  i.n 
aind  aboui:*  your  television  script; 

1.  Keep  it  simple 

2.  Allow  plenty  of  white  space 

3*     Be  precise  in  your  video  instructions 
4.     Ba  accurate  in  your  audio  cues 


HGVV    TO     PREPixRE     FlN^L  DRAFT 


RECORDS 


In  indicating  recordings  on  your  script,     Che  foiU 
informat ion  is  necessary    and    is  incfudod  on  t.he  Al'DIG 
of  the  script: 

1.  Record  title 

2,  Selection  titL^i 

^    3.     Band  and  side  number 

4.     Exact  tiine\the  selection  plays 
5 •     Whether  the  entire  sect  ion     (or  band)  is 
played  or  if  just  a  tir.ed  portion  is  to  be  pLay*-c:. 

6.  A  cue  line  consisting  of  the  co.nplcte 
sentence  (approxiuatcly  15  words)  you  will  say 
just  before  you  want  the  record  to  bSgin. 

7.  Whether  the  record  isD3  be  the  only  audio 
to  be  heard  (indicated  as  RECCHU  FULL)  or  whether 
you  want  the  record  to  be  in  the  background  behirid 
your  talking  or  a  f  il;n(indic?ited  as  RECOaD  U^iOrlA)  , 


£3" 
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FILM  j 

la  ladicaLini;  film  on  your  script,   the  following  infor- 
Motion  is  necessary,  o/i  the  VIDHG  side  of  the  script: 

1*  The  woi^d  *TILM'*  if  only  one  film  is  used 
in  the  program.  If  more  than  one  film  is  used  in 
your  prOijrain,  note  in  the  video  portion  of  the 
script  as  ^TILM  C^P  V  and  *'FILM  CLIP  etc., 
indicacin^i  a  brief,  descriptive  title. 

2»     Indicate    the    exact  time  each  clip  runs. 

On  the  AUDIO  side  of  your  script, the  following  notations 
are  neces,sary  in  the  use  of  film:  / 

1.  Whether  or  not  you  will  use  the  sound 
track  on  the  film  itself  (SOUND  ON  FILM  --abbrevi- 
ated as.  SOr)  or  whether  you  want  to  supply  the 
cocurrentary  yourself  from  the  studio  (indicated  as 
VOICE  OVER)  , 

2.  A  cue  line  for  the  film  in  the  form  of  a 
definite  sentence  about  fifteen  words  long  which 
you  will  say  icmediat-ely  before  you  wish  the  film 
to  appear. 


SLIDES  . 

In  indicating  slides  on  your  script,  the  following  infor- 
cation  njsc  be  contained  on  the  VIDEO  side  of  your  script: 

1.  The  slide  number.  (All'  slides  used  on 
your  prograin  are  numbered  consecutively  and  must 
be  used  in  chat  order.)  | 

2.  A  brief  descriptive  title,  coinciding 
with  the  description  you  will  give  when  calling 
for  the  slide.  \ 


VISUALS 


\ 


When  you  indicate  on  the  VIDEO    side  oA  your  script  the 
use  of  a  visual,  die  foi lowing Ir.format inn  shoiild  be  included: 
,      1.     U'hether  the  visual  is  used  ON  SET  or  OFF  SET. 

2.  V>'hen  only  portions    of  the  visual  will  be 
shown  and  the  caiaerc^  moved  about  on  it.  \ 

3.  A  descriptive  title  of  the  visual. 

The  indications  on  the  AUDIO  side  of  your  script  for 
slides  or  visuals  should  .contain  an  approximatel  indication 
of  what  you  will  be  saying  at  the  tine  you  wish  \the  visual 
or  slide  to  appear  on  the  screen. 


\ 


\ 

\ 
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bjlovom«j3t3  on  Csimara 


WOVE    SLOWLY     AN»  RELAXED 

You  can  show  your  enthusiasm  in  onher  ways 
than  by  flittin^j  around  the  set.  Don't  strain 
to  be  enthusiastic.  Quick  movement  is  dif- 
ficult to  follow  with  the  camera  and  indicates 
poor  planning.  All  movements  should  be  accord** 
ing  to  plan  as  indicated  on  your  script* 


GlVc    OBVIOUS  CUES 

Before  you  ^alk  from  one  part  of  the  3et  to 
another,  or  change  visuals,  give  the  director 
an  obvious  cue  as-to  your  intentions.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  next  part  of  the  program  will 
take  place  across  the  set  at  the  blackboard, 
before  you  cross  you  can  say,  *'Let*s  go  over 
to  the  blackboard  and  examine  this  in  a  little 
core  daiail  Or,  if  you  are  showing  an 

object  and  want  a  closeup  of  it,  you  can  say 
soDething  like  this,  "Now  let's  stake  a  close 
look  at  the  detail  on  this  object',.  ^ 


WATCH     TME    CAMERA  LIGHT 

If  the  ca[aera  light  on  your  camera  goes  off, 
indicating  that  the  other  camera  is  on,  turn 
slowly  and  casually  to  the  one  that  is  on. 
Don't  snap>our  head  with  an  **Ch  there  you  are" 
expression  on  your  face.  The  iLove^nent  from 
one  CDinera  to  another  is  best  done  by  looking 
down  at  the  vork  you  are  doing  and  then  look- 
ing up  into  the  lens  of  the  other  casnera. 
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Use  of  Vesuais  on  Camera 

TFCHNIQUES    IN   USiNQ  _  PROJECTED  VISUALS 


YOUR-  COMMENTARY    OVER    $)L^MT  FILM 

If  you  wish  to  give  a  coimentary  over  a  silent 
film,  you  mupt  synchronise  your  remarks  with 
the  film  continuity  by  watching  a  monitor  in 
the  studio.  Voice-over-film  commentary  should 
be  preceded  by  a  careful  rehearsal  and  hand- 
led ad-lib  during  the  telecast.  Usually  it 
is  best  for  the  amateur  to  avoid  trying  to 
follow  a  script,  as  he  rcay  find  himself  stum* 
bling  in  an  effort  to  stay  with  th^  film.  In 
general,  it  is  wise  to  plan  broad  statements 
•  about  the  action  rather  than  specific  state- 
ments .  that  require;  close  synchronization. 
The  use  of  two  voices  ta  conversation  is  often 
more  desirable  than  the  use  of  one  voice. 


DON'T    ASK    OJfiSCTLY    FOR    SLIDES    ON   THE  AIR 

The  cue  is  the  same  as  for  any  photo  or  draw- 
ing»  '*I*d  like  to  show  you  some  pictures  of 
these    French,     Postcards,  The  first  one 

shows*  •  On  the  television  screen^  the 

viewer  cannot  distinguish  between  a  live  vis* 
ual  and  a  allde.  It  id  best  to  eliminate  any 
possibility  of  a  distraction  by  not  calling 
attention  tp  che  fact  that  the  visual  is  on 
slide.  Always  be  prepared  to  alter  your  re- 
maxka  if  ths  wxon^  slide  appears. 


USE    CARE   WITH    REAR  — SCREEN  PROJECTION 

When  you  are  using  rear-screen  projection  on 
your  program,  find  out  from  your  producer  the 
limits  of  the  area  which  is  lighted  before 
you  30  on  Che  air.  Lighting  a  rear- screen  is 
extre^aely  critical  and  your  movements  will 
have  to  be  contained  within  the  lighted  area. 

6  do 
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THE    CLOSEUP  CAMERA 

In  almost  all  instances,  one  of  tl>e  two  cam- 
eras used  on  your  program  will  be  the  close- 
up  camera.  Since  this  camera  is  reserved 
solely  for  closeup  work,  there  i3  no  need  to 
look  through  its  lens  when  it  is  switched  on 
the  air*  Find  out  from  your  producer  which 
will  be  *'your"  camera  and  which  will  be  used  ^ 
as  the  closeup  camera •  Tnen  look  through  the 
lens  of  *'your''  caxn<ira  at  all  times  even 
when  the  camera  light  is  off  until  cued  to 
the  other  camera  by  the  floor  manager. 

'  i 

i 
* 

THE  ^40NIT0R 

The  monitor  is  in  the  studio  for  your  use  dur- 
ing closeups.  Never  watch  to  see  how  you 
look  on  TV.  Mever  watch  to  see  if  the  direct- 
or has  the  picture  that  you  e:cpect  him  to 
have.  Your  audience  is  distracted  when  you 
look  off  to  one  side  and  nx>re  than  one  per- 
former has  watched  the  monitor  during  a  pro- 
gram and  found  hi-iself  waiting  for  the  person 
on  the  screen  to  say  something. 
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NEVER    ACKNOWLEDGE  CUES 

Your  producer  or  the  floor  manager  will  be 
giving  you  a  constant  stream  of  cues  froa  the 
time  you  go  on  to  the  time  you  sign  off. 
Never  acknowledge  the  cues  in  any  way  not 
even  the  twitch  of  an  eyelash.  Remember*  you 
know  what  you^r^^  nodding  at  when  you  acknow- 
ledge a  cue>  but  your  viewer  doesn't. 


BE  INTERESTED 

Don't  tidget,  stare  around  the  studio,  look 
nervous  or  look  bored.  Show  a  vital  intoreat 
in  what  you  say  or  do  as  well  as  what  others 
on  the  program  are  saying  and  doing.  You 
never  know  wheu  your  picture  is  on  the  air, 
even  when  you're  not  talking. 


ignore'  DISTRAGTfONS 

Ignore  the  movement  and  actions  of  the  crew 
with  the  exception  of  the  floor  manager  or 
your  producer.  If  you  watch  somebody  walking 
across  the  studio  your  viewers  will  be  dis- 
tracted when  they  see  X^"^  eyes  wander. 


NO  AMATEUR  DRAMATICS 

The  viewer  makes  no  charitable  distinction 
between  network,  film  and  local  programs.  He 
sees  {Tof ^ssionally-produced  drama  on  TV  every 
night  of  the  week,  and  expects  a  quality 
which  no  amateur  group  can  hope  to  achieve. 
Even  uslngprof essional  actors>  local  programs 
can't  compete  with  New  York  Hollywood  in 
the  dramatic  field.  Pleasel  ^3o  dramas,  no 
skits. 
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don't  do  a  radio  program  o»n  television 

Too  many  groups  indulge  in  panel  di^jcussions , 
and  nothing  is  more  d3adly  on  television.  In 
order  to  educate,  a  loc  of  talk  is  necessary, 
but  it  can  be  made  infinitely  more  interest- 
ing  if  good  use  is  mad,",  of  visual  aids.  Net- 
work panel  shows  are  successful  only  because 
their  participants  are  famous  personalities, 
experts  at  the  fV. trade,  prominent  in  the  news 
or  involved  in  real  controversy* 


avoid    M03  SCENES 

A  luob  scene  for  our  purposes         is  any- 

thing more  than  five  people  in  one  setting. 
Usually,  three  or  four  is  better  than  five. 
A  good  program  depends  on  content  —  not  on 
the  number  in  the  cast,  /md  no  **cast  credits" 
at  the  end  of  the  program,  please. 

HO    AMATEUR  "EXPERTS;'  PLEASE 

Many  people  feel,  when  they  have  been  exposed 
to  a  couple  of  TV  shows,  that  they  are  "ex- 
perts" and  autonatically  qualified  to  handle 
a  television  prograa  in  any  capacity.  l.liat 
they  doa*t  realise  is  their  own  ignorances  in 
a  highly  technical  business.  It  takes  years 
to  train  a  producer  or  director.  Furthermore, 
the  procedures  at  any  station  axe  constantly 
changing.  Last  week*s  rules  may  no  longer 
apply  and  yesterday's  limitations  may  have 
changed  overnight.  You  should  always  ask  for 
advice  from  your  producer        and  follow  it. 
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Speaking  on  TeSsvisIon 


TALK  TO    ONE  PERSON 


/ 


Television  is  an  intiinate^taedium*.  ^  Each  view*/ 
er  thinks  that  you  are '  fcallcJjng  only  to  hlia* 
For  an  effective  e4ucational  television  pre* 
sentation^  you  can  capitalize  on.  this  sense 
of  intimacy  by  always  talking  to  an  audience  ^ 
of  one  person*  • 


DON'T  PROJECT 

When  you  are  talking  to  one  person,  you  natur- 
ally don*t  project  asy>u  would  in  a  classroom 
or  in  an  auditorium*  -Therefore,  there  is  no 
need  to  project  your  voice  wheny^u  are  before 
the  television  camera*  Keep  your  voice  nat- 
ural, intimate  and  personal» 


V/ATCH    YOUR  LANGUAGE 

While  we  are  trying  to  educate  our  audience 
in  your  subject  matter**  we  can  also  educate 
them  in  the  correct  use  of  the  English  langu*  < 
age  by  yo;^r  good*'  example*  However,  this 
does  not  mean  that  you  should  speak  in  formal 
written  English.  A  grammatically  correct, 
orally  precise,  colloquial  English  is  the 
language  you  should  u.-je  on  television. 


DON'T  WHISPER 

Never  whisper  a  cue  or  direction  to  another  person  who  is  on 
the  program  with  you.  You  cannot  hide  anything  from  eithet 
the  television  camera  or  the  microphone. 
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i^Types  of  r/licrophones 

THE    SOOM  .WIK£ 

The  boom  mike  la  a  microphone  acta^heu  Co  e.  long  re- 
tractable arm  suspended  above  you  as  you  talk.  Your  move- 
ments are  followed  by  the  boom  operator. 

If  you  are  using  a  boom  mike  in  your  program,  never 
look  up  to  see  if  the  microphone  has  followed  you  and  is  in 
position  to  pick  up  your  voice.  Have  faith  that  it  le  there, 

THE    BING  MIKE 

The  bing  mike  is  very  similar  to  the  boom  except  chat 
its  location  Is  fixed.  It  will  also  be  suspended  above  you 
on  a  long  arm. 

If  you  are  using  a  bing  mike  in  some  part  of  your  set, 
remember  that  its  location  is  fixed  and  you  cannot  suddenly 
change  your  mind  and  cross  to  another  part  of  the  set  and 
expect  to  be  heard.  The  bing  mike  has  its  most  frequent 
application  in  small  instrumental  or  vocal  groups. 


THE     LAVALIERE  MIKE 

Ti.  -  microphone  that  you  will  bt  using  most  is  the  lava- 
liero.  This  is  a  small,  tubular-shaped  microphone  that  hangs 
around  your  neck  by  a  cord. 


There  are  certain  precautions  to 
lavaliere  microphone; 


consider  vhen  you    use  the 


The  mike  cable  must  reach  the  micro- 
phone even  though  the  latter  in  hanging 
around  your  neck.  Hence,  the  mike  cord 
becoices  a  real  problem  to  contend  with 
in  the  blocking  of  your  program. 


When  you  have  your  walk-through  re- 
hearsal in  the  studio  before  your  pro- 
graip,  do  it  with  your  microphone  on. 
Then  you  will  see  if  the  audio  man  has 
left  you  enough  cable  to  reach  all  parts 
of  your  set.  Some  action  may  have  to  be 
altered  so  that  your  cable  does  not  be- 
come hopelessly  eniangled. 
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An  hitroJuciion  io  ike  Siudio  Crew 


ERIC 


In  the  actual  production  of  your  educational  television 
program,  there  are  ten  people  who  must  know  exactly  what  you 
are  going  to  do  Just  before  you  are  going  to  do  it.  The 
studio  crew  is  quite  important  to  your  program. 

Although  you  will  not  be  expected  to  know  all  or  the 
intricate  details  of  the  jobs  of  each  member  of  the  studio 
crew,  you  should  be  generally  familiar  with  their  function 
in  relation  to  their  contribution  to  your  program. 
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Cuiain  o?  Commanii  and  nespons'ibsJriy 


What  appears  to  be  chaotic  confusion  In  the 
television  studio  is  really  highly  organized 
confusion. 

Each  crew'member  has  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. Each  makes  his  contribution  to  your 
program. 

IC  oust  be  retnerabered  that  the  studio  crew 
members  are  responsible  only  to  the  studio  director. 

Tnere  is    no    surer    way  of  fouling  things  up 
than  by  circuav anting  your  producer. 


If  you  have  a  proble^i,  or  a  suggestion  to 
n:ake,  tell  him  about  it--not  the  station  director, 
cameramen  or  floor  crew. 
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Tha  Director 


The  director  Is  in  charge  of  the  studio  crew.  Before  your  pro- 
gram, the  director  instructs  the  floor  -rew  to  set  up  the  physical 
surroundings  in  which  you  will  perforta  according  to  your  floorplan. 

From  his  position  in  the  control  room,  he  ia  in  constant 
coaaunication  with  each  of  the  crew  member  a  through  an  intercom 
system/*  giving  a  continuous  flow  of  instructions  to  them.  From 
your  script,  he  anticipates  your  moves  and  tries  to  keep  the  entire 
crew  one  step  ahead  of  you^ 

The  only  visual  contact  the  director  has  with  the  studio  ia 
through  his ^television  monitors.  He  calls  for,  views  and  selects 
pictures  from  each  of  the  two  stuiio  cameras  and  the  film  camera. 


The  Technica!  Director 


o 
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In  the  control  room,  insnediate- 
ly  to  the  right  of  the  director, 
sits  the  technical  director.  On 
commands  from  the  director,  the 
technical'  director  punches  the 
buttons  or  mov2S  the  levers  which 
effect  Che  change  from  one  camera 
to  the  next.  He  ia  the  man  re- 
spt>nsible  for  seeing  that  the 
pJ/cture  being  transmitted  is  of 
tl}e  highest. quality  that  can  be 
p^^duced.  The  technical  director 
a^'so  assumes  the  responsibility 
f^r  assuring'  that  slides  and  film 
aire  in  the  correct  order  for  use 
fn  your  program.  In  many  cases 
he  duties  of  the  technical  dir- 
^ector  are  performed  by  the 
director* 
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Jh&  Audio  Eb^an 


•  The  lasc  of  che  triixravirace  in  the  control  room  is  che  audio 
engineer.  After  placing  che  nicrophones  which  you  will  use  in  che 
set,  he  concrols  che  sound  coming  chrough  sefeing  chac  it  is  neicher 
coo  loud  ^r  too  sofc.  He  also  plays  all  records  or  tape  record- 
ings chat  you  will  use  on  yoOr  program. 


The  Cameraman 


The  carr:crair.cn  are  perhaps  che  crew  me:nbers  you  will  see  che 
TAOSt,  However,  chere  is  raore  Co  their  job  Chan  Is  seen  during  che 
prograa^ 

The  caraeraraen  are  responsible  for  putcing  up  the  set  for  your 
program  according  Co  your  flcorplan  and  che  inocruccions  from  che 
director. 

During  che  performance,  chey  receive  inscructions  from  che 
director  and  cove  and  adjust  cheir  caneras  for  che  best  piccorial 
composition. 
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The  Floor  fVlanager 

The  bther  member  of  the  floor  crew  is  the  floor  managerv'  Gen- 
erally, he  is  the  director's  right-hand  man  in  the  studio.  He  also 
adjusts  the  lights  for  each  program  and  relays  instructions  between 
the  producer  and  the  director. 


On  some  of  our  programs,    you  may    see  a    member-   of  the  floor 
crew  that  you  have  not  seen  .before.  He  is  the  boox  n&n  and  operates 
'-'.the  microphone  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole.      However,  itr  is 
only  on    rare    occasions    that  we  can  call  for  the  services  of  this 
additional  member  of  the  crew. 
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The  Projectjonasi 

<  In  another  part  of  the  control 
area  is  the  projectionist.  He 
threads  up  any  film  which  you  may 
want  to  use  on  a  special  tele- 
vision projector  ar.d  inserts  your 
slides  in  the  special  television 
slide  projector. 


The  Vidao  Engineer 

The  video  engineer  is  stationed 
in  the  master  control  room*  He 
shades  and  adjusts  each  picture 
on  the  cameras  before  they  are 
punched  on  the  air  by  the  tech- 
nical director. 
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(blaster  Control  \ 

The  last  crew  member \is  found  in  the  master  control  room.\  He 
does  the  final  adjusting  the  picture  and  sound  coming  froi^  the 
studios.  He  has  to  be  a  |iighly  trained,  alert  engineer  because 
there,  are  many  delicate  Instruments  that  must  be  watched  constantily. 


Pages  165-170  are  deleted  due  to  copyright  restrictions.    They  contained 
"So  You're  Going  to  Teach  on  Television"  by  Robert  M.  Diamond  (The 
Instructor,  October  1959) 
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REQUIH5T-t2I^TG  F05  £PF£C?IV2  TEACH Ii;G 


It  is  impossible  to  define  dogiuatically  the  process  of  teach- 
ing by  televicion.     Succeoa  as*  a  I"/  instructor  would  seen  to 
be  the  product  of  a  nucber  of  abilities  and  qualities  rather 
than  the  roGult  of  any  prescribed  techniques • 

\ihat  arc  sono  of  the  basic^  requirccc-nts  for  effective  tele- 
vision teaching? 

!•    Effoctivoness  as  on  instructor  in  the  conventional 
classrooc  situation.     (TQlevision  does  not  aalce  good 
instructors  out  of  poor  onos^    fuiowlodgo  of  and  ou- 
thusiasa  for  subject  ia  inportant  and  shows  through 
on  television) ♦ 

2#    An  honedt  and  sincere  desire  to  take  advantago  of 
the  use  of  TV* 

3.    A  wornth  or  dyncinic  quality  which  enables  the  in- 
structor to  "get  out  oi  the  box"  and  naintain  con^ 
tact  wirh  tho  student • 

-^Aa  inagination  to  ^dapt  the  course  content  to  exploit 
the  full  potentials  of  television. 

5-    A  willingness  to  plan  and  thoroughly  prepare  each 
television  lesson  in  advance  of  its  presentation* 

6,    Finnlly,  a  willinjneso  to  use  the  services  of  his 
coordinator,  the  TV  facilities  and  the  reactlona  of 
his  students  and  colleagues  ir  a  con8tau*'ci:^'ffort  to 
inprove  his  ins  true  tion.cl  techniques  • 

Collectively,  these  abilities  and  qualities  can  help  achieve  the 
priiiiary  objective  of  any  teaching  isituation,  that  of  effective 
conm^^vicatlon.    Th'  re  tore,  hcvevor,  cert;iin  characteristics  thst 
nake  teaching  by  television  different  fsfon  conventional  teaching. 


ACHING  TO  THE  CAIER^ 

Teaching  to  a  canera  ic  adrdttedly  a  new  experience.    Tne  thought 
of  facing  sonething  as  iaporronal  as  a  TV  cauera  ^'uay  no't  at  first 
seen  partlcularly^sticulating  ncr  at  all  acadenvic^    Soae  instruct 
^ors  *^ave|  in  fact,  beexi  rather  adoaant  in  reviueating  tho  presence 
of  a  live  audience.    Although  thero  are  tinea,  dep-nding  on  the 
fornat  of  the  course,  when  a  studio  audience  can  be  used  to  good 
advant-igo,  tlv-re  ore  two  bosic  rt)jLsons  why  the  uao  of  a  studio 
audience  is.  generally  net  adopted: 

1#    Tho  presence  of  students  in  the  studio  results  in  a 

division  of  the  instructor's  attention.    We  have  found 
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that  whon  a  btuJic  auJicr.cc  r.  vs  bucn  T:::)Ld,  the  in- 
structor invc;riublv  uovotc-fi  an  incrc:Lsing  anount  of 
attentioii  t^  thfe  f.ici.-to- t'aco  group  and  less  atten- 
tion to  the  tulivicwiug  i>tudont»    The  rosultant  of- 
foot  is  to  nrilco  paoaivo  observers  of  the  tclovicwing 
students.    In  one  senijc;  they  oro  looking  through  the 
v/indow  at  ci  class  in  progress  in  which  thoy  are  only 
indirectly  invoivcd*    Seeir^  etudonts  iiresent  in  tho 
studio  uakea  tho  televiewing  studunt  aeon  isolated 
and  apart  froa  the  studio  ?ictivity.    When  there  oro 
no  titud^^nts  present  in  the  studio  the  instructor 
teaches  directly  to  the  televiewing  students  through 
the  eye  of  ths  coaere* 

2*    The  prascnco  of  a  studio  audience  liaits  the  extent 
to  which  television  can  be  utilised  and  exploited  as 
an  instructipnal  toolo    One  oj  television's  chief  assets 
is  the  ability  to  provide  each  individual  student  with  a 
front  row  ae^t*    Thus,  the  student  has  an  unobstructed 
viuw  cf  alX  that  t&kea  place,  even  to  the  extent  of  in- 
'spoctiag  in  c?wQ3c-up  the  snalleot  detail.    If  the  caneras, 
which  are  tho  eyes  cf  the  atudent,  cannot  achieve  nnxi nun 
nobility  due  to  the  physical  interference  cf  chairs  sjid 
%        protruding  heads  and  liaba>  etc.,  televiaioa's  special 

contribution  —  t>io  close-^up       cannot  be  fully  realized* 
Furthernore,  the  students  in  the  studio  nay  have  their 
attention  distracted  by  the  television  activities* 

The  adjustment  that  an.  instructor  is  called  upon  to  nake  when  he 
te<iches  to  the  canera  rathor  than  to  student©  in  front  of  hin  has 
not  scored  particularly-  difficult.    ^^  nutonatically  accepts  the 
canera  as  a  noans  to  reach  and  concunicate  with  his  students.'  Ue 
soon  ''.earriS  to  work  without  the  cues  which  in  a  conventional  class- 
roca  situation  anight  cone  froD  "reavlin^  the  students'^  i*e*,  noting 
th^-ir  reactions  and  spontaneous  responseo.    (5oce  instructors  have 
solved  this  prcbl^n  nost  effectively  by  using  the  canera  operators 
as  their  icL^^diata  audience ,        a  6o;:t  of  eoomding  board  for  aoking 
juilgnonts  on  student  reactions.) 

The  iupcrtant  thing  cto  rer.e:::ber  is  that  generally  it  does  not  seen 
advioablt:  to  nix  the  two  teaching  situations  ~  teaching  by  tele- 
vision and  conventional  classroon  teaching.    Techniques  that  apply 
to  cne  do  not  necesaarily  apply  to  the  other*    Bringing  students 
into  the  studio  u::y  provide  a  nore  faailiar  environnent  for  the 
xastructor,  but  it  can  hooper  the  television  presentation  by  inter- 
fering with  tc  ovision's  special  capabilities  and  unique  character^- 
'  iGticSt    Finally,  and  perhaps  nost  inport  nt,  the  viewing  student 
bcccnes  a  secondary  conside?*ation  rp-ther  th^n  the  prii:ary  one^ 
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EVS  CC'JV.'wCT 

TV  can  be  en  intinato  L..-liuu.  Cno  of  the-  factors  cjiibribut- 
ins  to  this  intiijccy  iu  i.ye  coiitrct* 


An  instructor,  ir.  toAChin^  a  conver^tionc*!  class,  v;Lother  it  is 
a  snnll  .vroup  c^uztins  in  a  typic-1  cl'a3cr:;oc       a  large  ^ruuu 
asscnblec!  in  a  lecture  hell,  nurnnlly  Glcr.cios  r.bout  the  roon* 
loolcLnt;  froa  one  studeat  to  rm-th^r,  and  in  so  Joins  shares  hio 
attention  with  all  of  the  sti\donty. 

A  telaviaion  inatructov,  on  tha  other  hand,  is  looking  straisht 
into  the  eyes  of  every  viewing  dtudent,  regcrdlL-ss  of  tho  nuaber 
of  isecticns  or  the  nunber  of  students  in  each  section,  when  he  is/" 
lockinf*  diroctly  into  the  cacera  lens.    A  nonentary  look  "off 
canera",  a  slance  at  the  noaitor,  the  other  caaera,  or- soueone  in 
the  studio,  nay  cause  a  breakdovn  in-this  direct  c-ntact  with  the 
student.    This  is  not  to  infer  that  an  instructor's  eyes  nust  be- 
cone  fixea  oa  a  canora.    Aa  occasional  glance  at  notes,  dcaon- 
sfcration  uatcrials  rjad  equinneat  is  natural  and  n-ecessary.  But 
it  is  inportant  that  the  telcviewin:  student  b«  the  constant  re- 
cipient of  the  instructor's  atteuci.-n.  • 

We  have  found  that  ins  true  tors  ixo  jcnerally  unc.warc  of  the  ia- 
portancc  of  nr.iutaiain^;  cjo  contact^until  thL-y  tire  given  an  /oppor- 
tunity t3  view  a  rocordins:  of  their  own  lecturoe.     (Arrangec^nta  for 
recording  a  sanple  p'^rtion  cf  one  of  your  TV  lectures  can  be  ucidv 
through  your  prr>  duct  ion  coordinrttor)* 

The  fcllowin.^  technique  is  3Ui;3ested  for  ni-intaininj  oyo  contact: 
address  tho  aaaera  with  the  lir^htod  tally  light  —  the  rod  lipht 
on  tho  fcce  of  the  ca:.era.    Cuctoaarily,   two  or  uore  c^ueras  aro 
used  in  televiainx?  ^^^^  course,  , only  ont^  of  which  is  on  the  air 
at  a  Hiven  tirje^     Tha  lif.htcd  tally  li^-ht^  in  licnte-s  which  one. 
W:.en  the  production  coorrfinntor  in  the  control  roou  switches  fron 
one  career  a  to  another,   the  tally  licht  will  go  out  on  tho  "dead'» 
canera  and  will  li^lit  up  on  tho  »'iivo'*  canora,    A  hand  sicnal  is 
generllly  tjivcn  by  tho  caoera  operator  indicating  a  chrn^jo  to  the 
other  cauora. 


The  rate  with  which  information  is  given  ani  viGuil  t-loconts  arc 
presented  io  referred  to  as  "pncing".    Certain  factors,  both  psy- 
chological and  nechanioal^  ^influence  the  rate,  or  pr.ce,  which  an 
instructor  unploys  vhron  prosentinc  his  lecture  on  television.  In 
televised  instruction,  unlike  conventional  clasnrooa  instruction, 
tiio  teacher  c/^nnot  see  bis  students  and,  consequently,  he  cannot 
he  certain  whether  the  iaforiiation  is  bcinj  ci'-^^^n  t-^o  ra;:idlv  or 
too  slowly,  •  *' 

Here  are  sovoral  eu^cested  techniques  an  inotructrr  :2i,7ht  use  to 
help  hin  pace  his  pros^jntation  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  suffi- 
cient tine  for  students  to  follow  tho  cc  .roe  of  thu  locture,  to 
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react  to  visual  and  illus  tr'.tiVw  :.Vitorials,  r^nd  to  n:Jce  appro- 
priate responses  accor^linj  to  thuir  '»vm  individual  satisfaction 
and  need:  •  - 

1^  iinticipate  the  difficult  and  conplcx  eleacnts  of 
the  lecture,  and  nake  curtain  thcBo  points  are  given 
special  ocphasis  and  adequate  c;cplanation^ 

2»    Anticipate  questions  which  night  arise  fron  the 
presentation  and  try  tr>  onsut^r  thou  at  appropriate 
tlaes  during  the  preseutation. 

3*    Iluild  into  the  lecture  a  variod  pattern  of  repe- 
tition so  as  to  present  infcr'uation  a(5ain  but  in  a 
different,  yet  stinulatins,  way# 

Related  to  this  pr*^bleD  of  pacing  is  the  purely  uechanical  one 
of  following  the  progress  of  the  instructor  as  he  presents  his 
naterialn    It  is  difficult  for  the  caueras  to  follow  rapid,  irreg- 
ular and  unexpected  Hvovenents.    It  is  particularly  difficult  and 
awkward  to  go  froD  one  close-up  tc  another,  as  tine  is  needed  to 
set  and  re-adjust  the  caneras  for  the  next  shot. 

During  the  telecast  the  production  coordinator  will        able  to 
nake  snooth  and  ooajoinGful  transitions  and  anticipate  gross 
coveneats  if  the  instructor  alerts  hie  by  enploying  verbal  cues 
as  the  need  ari^eee.     (For  exar:ple:     "In  a  uouent  I  wqn't  to  show 
you  a  Graph  illustrating  this  shift  in  pop\ilation|  but  in  the 
aeantice  let's  consider  the  reasons  for.  this  change,.") 

A  rather  general  sujfjestion       riade  about  racing:    the  television 
instructor  irast  be  careful  to  keep  his  rate  cf  developacnt  within 
the  technical  lioita  of  the  necQlun  and  at  rate  consistent  with 
good  teaching  and  learning* 

WE5IT  YOU  AR5  "ON  CAMSHA*^ 

Ba  natural •    loa  are  not  appearing  as  on  actor  or  on  actress  but 
as  an  interesting  person"  who  has  an  interesting  coanunication* 
That  is  the  only  role  you  are  exi^ected  to  play*    With  excoptionsf 
depending  on  the  forniat,  it  is  batter  to  have  one  person  present 
the  entire  scries,  or  at  least  introduce  and  close  each  progran* 
You  cay  have  guests  appear  on  the  prograxi  with  you^  or  you  nay 
introduce  a  guest  to  present  the  entire  6how» 

ABOUT  YOU-  IN  ?i.H?ICUL^\5 

a.  Your  appearance  in  in;^orteint»  Do  watch  your  poa turpi  The 
audience  uay  not  coiiinent  about  your  posture  if  it  is  good|  but 
viewers  will  o^rrtainly  notice  if  it  is  bad# 
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^^atch  Your  Star.ccl 

Stan.^.in/:  pc-eture  should  bt-  ccjr.fprtcble,  but  at  all  ticea 
i,loasir./;  to  tlio  cud.'.jnce.    Ferforuors  shouid  avoid  sccsinrji 
slucpinG*  or  loaning  on  furnituro*     StrnJ  go  that  covouont 
can  cone  ensily  and  naturally  in  any  J.irocticna 

2 •    VnGn  Not  Spo.-^kin-^  3e  Suro  to  Liutti^n \ 

Effective  lis taning  ^ while  on  ccunora  n:ust  be  an  activs 
process*    It  requires  noro  than  juat  placing  oneself  within 
•'ear  shot.'*    Profitablo  listening-  ^eguires  thnt  the  listener 
recot:niae  the  ideas  presented,  ovaiu^te  and  orjc-xnizc  then, 
discover  relationships  and  sMect  froa  what  he  hocrs  those 
worth  accepting  or  ohallen^jinr:.    The  natural,  thcujhtfui 
critical  listener  projocts  thrcuch  facial  expressions  and 
bo-iily  novenents  his  interest  in  what  is  being  said*  The 
aninated,  alert  listener  on  the  screen  sticulatee  interest 
on  the  part  of  those. in' tho  viewing  audience* 


The  television  cameras  and  cicrophones  work  in  cocp'jration 
with  ycu  anc  can  only  report  what  is  presented  to  then.  Your 
every  novecent  is  important ^    Sane  people  have  peculiar  nanner- 
isG3  of  which  they  are  unaware.    Those  r.ay  be  distrr.cting  enough 
to  cause  the  audience  to  focus  their  attention  on  these  rather 
than  on  what  is  being  presented.  ■  If  this  is  the  case,  the  per- 
forner  will  be  uade  a.^are  of  then  and  effort  sh6uld  be  put  forth 
to  cvercoae  thea.    Try  to  avoid  ncaniaeless  gestures  and  unnec- 
essary noyenicnts  Jurinc  the  progran.    They  "steal  the  show"  fron 
what  you  are  saying  or  doing* 

!•    Eov;  t^  t-!ove 

I-t^vecj   t  should  be  directed,  smooth,  and  easy^  ^^venent 
should  ba  plennod  ia  rehoarsal  and  followed  on  the  air.  iVny 
sud'*cn  spontaneous,  or  unrehearsed  coveaont  cay  take  you  out 
of  the  picture  fraiie,  to  the  confusion  of  the  audience  and  the 
consternation  of  your  director.  . 

2*    Wion  to  Move 

The  perforner  cj?.y  neve  whonevj^r  thero  is  a  need  to  do  so, 
tut  nover.ent  for  the  raere  srke  of  tiovtr.ent  should  be  avoided. 
Bobbin,'^  and  Wr.-vir.g  are  very  difficult  to  capturo  in  close-ut) 
shots* 

3*    Cue  for  r!:?veaent 

The  crew  noeda  cues  for  novecent  froa  you  on  **ad  lib"  or 
unrehearsed  shows*    They'jaust  sense,  frou  what  you  say  or  your 
action,   the  dirocti.^*^  you  plan  to  go  and  sotibtbin^  of  the  ox- 
tnet  of  t|ie  action  ^ticipatsd.     The  best  way  to  do  this  is 
verbcillyt 
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You,  the  porfortier,  i\ro  the  nost  iuportaiit  port  of  the  pre- 
sentation.   All  profSj  attire,  and  viauale  are  for  yc.ur  6up~ 
port  in  crontintT  a  roal  and  natural  presentation.    They  nust, 
in  nost  c:u30s,  renf.ict  secondary  to  you. 

A  special  note  to  thu  ladies.    Do  Wear  4.  tailored  dress  or 
blouse,  free  fron  irxlls  r.nd  tricky  cellars.    The  audience 
wants  to  Give  its  attcnticn  to  you  and  not  to  the  dress  you 
are  wearins.    The  saae  goes  for  Hats.    If  you  feel  ccnfcr- 
tablQ  and  at  acse  in  your  hat,  wacj:  it  if  you  choose.  Do 
,  wear  a  dross  you  have  worn  before  and  that  you  know  is  be- 
coriinr.    Then  concentre.te  ui?on  bcinfj  your  fewn  natural,  charn-: 
inj  S5lf.    Drass  and  tiako-up  are  very  iaportant  to  your  urc-" 
sentction.. 

MojtiftlKrtJia  woAp  qediun  ehadea*    Shirts  should  be 
pastel  if  oorftraa'ted  With  a  dark  suit»    St.-^y  within 
diddle  ranger  of  contrusts  and  avoid  extroces  in  con- 
trasts •  ' 


/ 


.b.    V/oac-n  cho^l^  wear  paatels  and  nediua  shades. 

Plain  coicrs  in  tans,  lioht  blues,  and  grays  are 
preferable* 

Tweeds,  ccarsa  hertingbones,  plaids,  and  sicple  broad 
patterns  are  (renerally  accepted.    Patterns  in  tonas  of 
a  single  color  are  ucually  effective* 

e*     Scquined  materials,  satiui  patent  leather  and  shiny 
accessories  should  be  avoided; 

f.    Avoid  jewelry  that  sparkles  under  lijjht.  Rhinestones' 
and  polished  silver  and  c^ld  ai^e  bad  fr.r  television 
crx?eras*    Poarls  and  dull- finished  uetals  are  bettor. 
Soiuenber,  a  little  jewelry  goes  a  lonj  way  —  koep  it 
^  simple  end  uncluttered^ 
« 

Eyeslass^s  are  a  natural  thing.  If  you  are  accuetcned 
to  wearing  then,  by  all  r.oone  do  3o» 


To 

.  .  ,     .         should  cive 

hin  on  outline  of  the  dcy'e  lesson  on  which  you  indicate  your 
broad  L;.>-/etK.nts  ;"at  easel",   "at  blackboard',  c-tc.)  and  precisely 
m  whc..  ord^r  and  at  wfant  points  in  the  lecturo  tho  various  visual 
coterlals  wxll  bo  needed.    A  susGeated  alternative  is  to  have  your 
proLUCwion  coordin;xtor  write  in  his  own  cues  when  he  ueets  with 
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you  in  confcroucc  or,  as  a  last  r\-6ort,  -lurini;  the-  *'sct-up'' 
period  prior  to  tho  TV  presentation •    A  ''run-Jown"  Ghcct  sub- 
nitted  to  your  production  coor^lin'^t jr  is  dofxnitcly  a  contri- 
bution to  a  euocther  ;\nd  Dcre  successful  nrG3cntati?n  fr^a  tho 
standpoint  of  the  instructor,  tho  production  staff,  and  tho 
viewinj  student. 


A  saaplo  ''run-do'/m'*  sheet  to  help  you  prepare  your  own  outlina 
is  app 

PRSPA5AIIQH  0?  yjiTif:Ri;tLS 

For  tho  preparation  of  visual  aatorials  assistance  nay  be  obtainef^ 
fron  the  TV  Qraphicd  Suction.    You  are  encouraged  to  use  this  faci-, 
ity.    Arran^rencnts  can  bo  uada  through  your  production  coordinator.  , 
However,  the  folloving^ are  suggoations  for  consideration  in  pre- 
paring your  own  naterial^ :  '  . 

!♦    Koep  your  viauala  siaplo.    DoU't  tlutter  theu  up  so  that 
tho  significance  cf  the  nessaga  is  lost  enoa^  unimportant 
and  perhaps  distracting  dutails. 

2.  Use  an  11^'  by  1^'*  card  (our  standard)  for  base  cards  and 
for  nounting  T^hotosraphs  and  graphics.    Supplies  nay  be 
purchased  by  your  depart aent  o'r,  in  cases  where  a  linitod 
supply  is  needod,  aecured  froa  our  graphics  section. 

3.  Use  ths  proper  as^vect  ratio^  (proportd.ons) ,  i.e.,  visuals- 
should  ba  approxinately  3  units  high  by  k  unit^  wide  to 
fit  canera  franin^  ^Sind  vicwinr  ^^reen.  ' 

^#    Use  the  horizontal  rather  than  the-  vertical  fornab  in 
the  Selection  and  dosiga  of  visuals. 

5.  In  tho  preparation  of  charts >  allow  a  2''-  nargin  around  tho 
edges,  to  insure  proper  frcming  of  the  visual  natcrials. 

6.  Select  nediun  to  dark  grey,  aodiua  to  dark  blue,  and  blc-.ck 
for  usx^  as  base  card  colors*    Charts,  diagrans,  etc.  on 
white  or  vory  light  bc-ck^rounds  are  undesirable • 

7»    Use  white  on  black  to  suporiapose  si!zple  diagrans  or  out- 
lines and  pi'inted  captions  over  tha  live  picturo  ns  the 
natorial  is  presented*     The  buperiaposition  will  bo  dic- 
cuGsed  in  detail  in  a  later  section. 

8«    Choose  a  nat  finsih  rather  than  a  glossy  finsih.    This  i6 
true  in  tho  selection  of  base  cards  and  io  especially  ap- 
plicable in  th^  L<;loction  of  photographs  where  reflvotiona  -  - 
fron  ctudio  ligi^to         r^^^^nt  a  problon.    Xf  it  is  necessary 
to  use  glossy  photogra^'hic  prints,  they  uust  be  nounted  on  a 
stiff  card  and  treated  \:ith  dulling  c^ray^ 
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9*    Roncnber,  for  telw-visin::  type:;!  !iaterial  z  recon  lendod 
furnat  s±zo  is  by  2"  or  about  8  lines  of  ty;:e 

about  2-1/2"  Ir.nj;. 

10*    Kaon  you  use  jr.'xjhics  or  \lia.jrMi3,  the  letters  or  fiiiures 
'  should  preferably  be  not  lees  than  1/10  of  the  height  of 
the  area  to  be  c:)vered  by  the  coj^era.     (1/15  of  the  hsi{;ht 
of  the  frane  is  the  tibeolute  rinic;un).    For  instrjice,  JLf 
the  cnriera  is  tc  cover  aji  area  10"  hi^jh  the  letters  should 
preferably  bo  not  less  than  one  inch  hicb.    You  can  check 
lecibility  by  readinjj  the  naterial  froD  a  distance  equal 
to  twelve  tines  the  wiclth  of  the.arer.  to  be  covered  by 
the  cac*era.     (For  exanple,  if  the  cariera  ia  to  cover  a 
visual  12"  wide  the  printinj  on  it  should  be  clearly  read- 
r.ole  fron  a  distance  of  twelve  feet)* 


USS  OF  >>L;^CKBOAR!) 

I.    Mrike  blackboard  writing  legible  and  orderly.    Poor  vrit- 
in£;  looks  .even  worse  wheu  frai-.ed  in  the  television  screen. 

2«    Use  only  one  blackboard  ycnel  at  a  tine.    This  will  approxi 
nate  the  3  to  ^  aspect  ratio.  * 

An  alternative  ia  to  write  scalier  and  inagine  a  black-- 
board panel  divided  into  h  qucjrters  or  ^  screen  widths* 

4.  First  use  the  board  surfacea  to  right  and  left  of  your 
nornal  standing  position  rather  than  the  area  directly 
behing  you.  •  * 

5.  If  possible,  eorse  the  liickboard  when  the  topic  to  which 
the  written  naterial  applies  ia  conpleted,  cr  ereise  it 

at  a  convenient  plac©  in  the  flow  of  presentation |  rather 
than  when  additional  space  is  needed.     (This  elininatee 
distrr.ction  of  board  naterial  in  background  when  tho^  • 
canera  is  on  close-up  of  instructor). 

6.  If  working  at  one  board  panel  and  you  find  it  necessary 

to  refer  to  naterial  on  another  paneli  novo  to  that  pajac*l| 
point  out  the  iten,  pauae  long  enough  to  pornit  conera 
/coverage I  th«>n  proceed  with  presentation. 

7*    Upon  conpletion  of  written  naterial  at  boardi  be  it  one 
word  or  an  involved  stntenent  or  fornula,  step  to  the  aide 
and  do  not  block  blackboard. work  by  efccinding  in  front  of 
it.  /  ^.  . 

8.    Stand  close  to  the  bparJ  naterial  until  your  * re  finished 
with  it.    Then  take  your  nornr.l  position  at  the  dusk  or  y 
lectern  and  continue  with  the  presentation.     If  you  keep 
glancing  back  at  the  board  after  you  have  left  it|  one  of 

8,- 
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two  thin;;s  result:     (a)  f^r  tho  cvrera  to  pick  up  both 
you  and.  the  bonr'!  o^ii-ica  the  board  work  out  of  focus  and 
too  ^r^ali  to  Le  rcaJablOt  -^^r  (b)  thD  viowsr'G  attonticn 
is  divi'ilod  b^^twocn  you  and  sonothinj  that  you  are  apparently 
lookiat;  at  bcycnd  tho  rnn^o  cf  the  caborn. 


DISPLAYING  Vl^UiJ.  PJ.TSRI^LS 

Properly  counted  clipt/intTs,  pictures,  and  prepared  graphics 
can  be  attached  to  C(.  rk-board  easels  Dr  suspended  fron  rings 
of  flip- card  stands. 

Dir^ratiG,  pictures,  etc.  ia  periodic^s  rnd  books  which 
c-jxnot       cut  cut  and  pt*epared  in  the  •f'ecouj'.ienied  way  uay 
bo  placeohpn  a  special  easal  provided /fo-r  this  purpose. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  thJTs  alternative  technique 
creates  sone  probleas  which  uay  result  in  inferior  quality 
reproduction.     SuGgestion:    Buy  a  second  book. 

V/hen  carls,  pictures,  and  three  dicensional  objects  are 
hand-held  for  display^  it  is. necessary  to  hcli  the  Itca 
stea.'ly  and  in  a  static  position  long  enouch  to  l)ornit 
proper  c::r.iera  covcr^cje*    /in  object  nay  be  slowly  turned 
in  the  h?>.nds  so  that  all  sides  or  ports  can  be  viewed* 

If  hand-hold  phcto.-^^raphs  and  certain  three  diaensional 
objects  pressrit  light  reflection  proLleua  as  oboerved  in 
your  stullo  nonitor,  tilt  then  slifjhtly  forward  at  the  top 
in  the  direction  cf  the  camera  to  olirrlnato  reflections. 

V/lien  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  re-exanine  a  hand-held 
object  which  is  beinj  televised  in  a  close-up,  look  at 
the  studio  nonitor  for  additional  infoxr^ation  and  detail 
instead  of  pulling  the  object  away  xroa  the  cameras  for 
your  own  inspection.    This  elininatoS  the  distraction 
create.''  by  rjovei^onts  -that  soea  grossly  oxajseratod  because 
of  tho  clcse-upt  ' 

^'hen  using  a  visual  thoro  is  a  tendency  to  direct  your 
reaarks  tr.ward  tho  visual  rather  than  the  cacora  and  con- 
sequently you  lose  contact  v;ith  tiic  students*     Talk:  to 
the  car.ora  and  not  t;)  tho  visur.l^ 

Vlhon  nakinj  reference  to  specific  pr'rts  of  a  visual,  the 
use  of  a  pointer  rr^th^r  than  tiie  hai.d  is  suo^r-jsted  (net 
only  for  aesthetic  reasons  but  because  ther-i  is  lees 
likelihooi  of  blockinij  the  cr^era's  vio*.-/ 
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^  VOICK  PICK-UP- 


A  lavnlicr  or  chjst  nicropi.^no  is  us*-. A  air.Oot  o;<clu 
A  lavr.lior  cr      est  i:.ic;iOi:l»ono  is  usotl  fJ.r.o:>t  exclusively  f^r 
tscun^  pick-u^  (i^«\nolc  ml  intorviows  are  liOJCillo  tixcopticns) • 
With  the  uso*of  thb  cii.st  nicrcphonc  ycu  nee.i  r..;t  be  concerned 
about  voice  level*    Volume  is  regulated  in  the  control  rcon# 

1.     Unlike  speciklnc  in  a  typical  classroon,  it  is  not 

nocesciury  to  project  your  voice JLn  urcler  to  bo  heard*. 
SuecJc  in      nornal,  convorsaticnal  wny* 

You  are  ciutioned  not  to  loan  on  th'o  lectern  or^doskt 
If  you  ilo>  the  chest  i^iicrcphbne  ho.n«;o  away  fron  your 
'      chest,  and  the  sound  'Is  Duixlefi* 

'3*    In  a  stu<y.o  onvironiaont  one  should  hr.ve  respect  for 

the  nicrotihone*   .Since  there. is  exlwnys  the  possibility 
of  its  b^lng  ''hot'%  a  c-nod  rule  to  follow  is:    be  care- 
ful what  you  aay  v;hen  in  yanfje  of  a  ciko#    Strict  obsor- 
vr.nce  nay  save  "you  needless  eiibarfassnent  I 


STUrJO  ?g;NIT0PJ3 

The  uo3t  ccpnou  gin.clo  fault  cf  TV  instructors  is  that  of  ''uonitor 
watching**#    There  are  *2  types;     (1)    the  inotructor  who  takes  fre- 
quent side  clances  in  the  direction  cf  the  nonitor,'  and  (2)  ,the 
instructor  who  ectusxliy  teachoa  to  the  nonitcr.    A  studio  nonitor 
seecs  to  huve  a  special  attraction  for  the  inexperienced  .rnstrur.tor# 
Monitor  watchins»  however i  is  not  solely  the  province  of  the  novic^* 
Even  the  veteran  TV  instructor  t^.rough  a  habit  reinforced  over  a  / 
cpnsi.leraV.lc  period  of  tir;e  uay  be  a  chronic  nonitor  watcher* 
*  ^      »  ^ 

Why  all  this  t-npha^is  on  a  seooiucly  incidental  oleuont  of 'TV 
technique?    Because  the  inrortant  quality  of  inticacy  Is  lost  when 
the  instructor  decs  not  toach  to  the  camera.    Address  the  ccnera 
lens,  the  6  o'clock  lens  cn  our  C£Uioras# 

Basically,  th'.  studio  nonitor  sorvcs  three  i-urposjs; 

^1.    -It  oufiblcs  you  to  d^tf^rr-ine  whcthc-r  or  not  your  viewers 
^     r.re  oooin,:  well  wh:it  you  want  then  to  see. 

It  onotlei?  you. to  read  or  see  in  detail  a  visu.-a  picked  ' 
up  by  t;;y3  jcrn^era  in  close-up.    If  you  can  r^ad  it  on  the 
nonitor ^-  :^our  students  v/ill  be  able  to  rea^d  it* 

3.     It  servos  j also  as  a  chocV:  ^oint  v/ht-n  dicplaying  visuals 

that  riay  be  reflecting  ctu'.io  lights  int?  ibe  caaer:a  ^lens# 
A  3li{iht  chift  of  the  object  can  rcnejy  t;iic  prc>lea* 


ToT 


A.    Iry-  to  uiGroc^.rd  tho  orcUnr.ry  Lustlo  nn  ^  \ustlc  in  the 

tclovijicn  Gtu  lio*    Thu-  stiulic  crow  -/ill  be  Lusy  (^^ottin.;  tl:e 
6Clrirv:3  ror.c\  r.nd  aljustir.i:  the  li  ;n*S|  crjJor:x  nnd  cicro- 
phonos*     Just  roijci^bor  th?*t  it  is  their  r\es:^cnsibility  to 
get  the  prs.'jraa  on  the  air  crivl  if  th-oy *re/ swin-inG  froc  the 
rafters,  it  is  probr,bly  fur  a  i^ood  roasoA.     It  usually  tokoa 
10  to  20  people  to  iut  your  prc-jroD  cn  t^c  nir*     All  of  thoir 
efforts  are  aiiT^d  at  h(;lpin5  you  do  the  best  job  yossiblo. 
lot;  will  not  have  to  consider  tho  techr.iccl  aspects •  Concen- 
^    trato  upon  your  partitixir-lr  presentation,- 

B*    Fro'iuctioa  trer.tcent  f:r  the  .pro.jrcai  bcjins  with  thti  rehearsals, 
A  close  worliinj  a^jreorjent  v;ith  the  pe^foxuer,  producer,  direct- 
tor  an'2  floor  nanaGor  is  a  mst. — The^roduce'r  is" tho  developer- 
orjonizor  of  the  show.    Th^'  airector  services  the  show  and  when 
tho  show  3ces  into  rrcduction;^  the  diretbor  assur.es  the  res- 
ponsibility for  ^the  nest  effective  presentation  of  the  subject 
natter  an^  will  ^ive  all  the  -iirecticns.     Floor  llanagfjr  is  in 
charjB  oij  studio  floor  activity  and  relays  all  cbciiunications 
fror*  the  Jdirecbcr,    Porf-:r:.crs  should  dopenl  cn  the  Floor  Man- 
ajrcr  for  jail  cues  r.nd  answers  to  questions  that  cay  ori^e* 
*Perforn<\rs  will  have  opportunity  to  neet  tho  Floor  Tiana^er 
before  the  procraa  tr-:cc  into  rehearsal. 


Do  net  aclznr/rfledgo,  noticeably,  any  cue  given  in  the  course 
of  the  pro-5raa»    The  cue  will  be  sustained  lon^  cnoxich  to  ci've 
eux  opportuaity  to  see  it*    Carry  out  directions  .jiVon  by  th'j 
Floor  Kan?*r;--  in  a  natural,  easy  r^anner.    ^ou^  should  always 
wait  for  a  cuo  frora  tho  Tloor  Manager  before  beginning  any 


a.     Stand  cy»-thi3  is  a  warnin;:  that  a  cue  is  about  to  be  given. 
The    rn  is  raised  and  held  poised. 

^*  1*^^^  action  "cue  is  {jiven  by  brin{;int];  the  am  down 

and   -ointinj  directly  with  tho  in-^.ex  fin^jer  at    ae  person 
waiting  for  thv  cue. 

c»     S;)oed-uo*'  if  the  action  is  runninj  behind  schedule  the 
director  will  tell  tho  Floor  Haha^er  to  speed  up  the 
talent ♦    T'h^"' cue  to  the  t^lont  consists     '  :::ovin3  the 
index  finder  in  a  circulc^jr,  clcclc.^ise  f!   ^  ction. 

d,     Slrw- '!ovra**  the  slew  d-wn  cue  is  a  stretchin;;  gesture,  in 
which  tho  two  hc.nls  are  r.jvod  away  free  each  other  with 
tho  t:.nir;or3_held  .as  if -they  Wure  stretchinc;  souething* 

On  tho  noso-if  the  acj:ian  J.3_r-unnin^  cn  schedule  the 
players  are  so  inf^^rnied  by  tho  Floor  Manajor  pointing  the 
index  finj^er  to  the  tip  of  tho  nose* 
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f •    Tlf^-^htcn  up^if  perforncrs  rtj  worklrit;  too  far  apart  for 
cacjora  conpositioui  the  si-in-^l  to  pull  then  closer  to- 
gether is  Daie  by  raisinij  the  hando  vertically ,  palnB 
facin*::,  and  lAOvLnQ  hz-.rAo  cloocr. 

Open  up-^if  tho  *'perfornors  nre  bunched  too  close,''  or  if 
sonooae  is  covering  notion,  the  opposite  gesture  is  used; 
the  pains  oi'O,  turned  outwcxd  and  the  hands  are  i:\oved  apart 

h#    Upstagre  or  downstape-^if  the  perforoers  are  working  too 
near,  or  too  far  fron  tne  canora,  the  two  hands  are 'used 
*  in  a  "go-away"  or  a  "cone  hither"  gesture • 

!•    3tevy  on  cpxiera-often  a  perforner  forgets  to  be  camera- 
wise  and  turns  too  for  av;ay  fron  the  car:era»'  The  cue  is 
to  brins  the  hands  up  as  if  they  held  the  talent's  head 
and  to  give  it  a  turn  in  the  proper  direction.    This  nay 
be  innediatoly  followed  by  pointing  to  the  canera  on  the 
air# 

j#    Modeling*  hand  props  :;nd  visuals-ia  showing  visuals,  the 
talent  showing  then  xoaj  need  to  be  cubd  to  c±ve  best  posi- 
tion for  canera  shot-w    The  Floor  'Manacrer  merely  pantonines 
the  noving,  tipping  or  wliatover  direction  is  given ♦ 

k.    Tine  cues-tininn  cues  will  be  given  by  the  Ploor  Manager 
either  by  cards  showing  niinb or  of  ninutos,  or  seconds,  or 
by  holding  up  fingers  to  indicate  the  ninutes  and  »eccnia# 
All  tiring  cues  will  be  worked  out  durin£:  the  rehearsals. 

1#    0»K*-v;hen  every thJ.ng  is  g^i^C       plemned,  the  coisnon  ges- 
ture of  the  index  finger  and  thunb  in  a  circle  is  used* 

n.    Cut  or  stop  talliinf^^-if  the  show  is  running  behind  schedule 
and"  sone  part  has  to  be  edited,  the  cue  is  executed  by 
cutting-the-throat  novenent  of  the  finger  of  hand  across 
the  neck.  , 

Voice  and  Diction 

a.    Voice-thc  perforr:er's  nornol  conversational  ^oice,  in 
nost  casos,  will  be  adequate. 

V''\CPbulary-a  sinplo  vocabulary  v;hich  will  enable  the  per- 
forner  to  express  hinself  clearly  and  concisely  should  be 
used.    He  should  ccononize  in  words  and  cone  directly  to 
the  point.    V/hen  you  nust  use  a  technical  or  obscure  word, 
cxplfiin  or  illustrate  its  neatiing  for  your  audience 

c.    Qu 0 s t i o ns- Jkll  questions  should  be  direct.  Questions 

should  not  be  prefaced  with  such  statenants  as,  "I  would 
.  like  to  ask,"  or  "Would  you  tell  ne,"  etc.    Conplex  ques- 
tions sh:)uld  n:,t  be. asked. 
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d,  Errors-Correct  orr-rs  naturally,    if  ri  -liutcko  >r  .nn 
^^IdiTrit  hciFicnr;  Auritt.;  thu  chr.w,  G' iic-nc  in  tho  au.'.ic-nce 
will  notice  it.         n-b  i,;u-.r^  it,  but  •;.->  n.-.t  bo  cvc-rly 

e.  RaLitu-^l  s£so'h_^jM:tl^v:':?-so.'ne  rcoi'-lc  h-.vo  dovol->i.ca 
spSo,cl"ttl>nu^  su::h       a  risina"  influotion  at  tne  end  of 
each  thou£;ht,  jver-cirohaoizin :  the-  anr-.o  worr'.c,  as  the  first 

,   ov  last  word  in  each  thought,  etc.    Th.^ae  latterns  tend 
toward  tion:jtoiay.     If  taey  are  distraotin;;  they  Ghoul:!  be 
corrected.     If  the  ierfcrnc-r  ^as  trouble  with  a  dry  throat, 
fur.sy  tones,  or  siidln.r  irresularity ,  he  ^should  correct  it 
naturally  by  clear  ins  his  ^throat,  talcing  a  drink  of  water, 

"    or' any  other  natural  way- 

Workinr:  with  the'  Car.iera 

a,  I>3.-9ct  ecntact-tally  lights  -will  apr^e-j:  on  the  front  of 
tha  cai:ara  which- is  on  the  air.  •yvT-.en  spe.-akin.':  directly 
^2JJi:i-''i'--:l:"rr-jJlfHi!^^  -'•'^"^  °^  canera, 

b.  Eow  to  switch  nonora-v.-hen  Lhc  red  lijhts  (tally  li,;hts) 
FS'^t^i^^i'lUdicat^cn  that  the  director  has  switched  to 
another,  camera  -  shift  your  eye  contact  to  the  other  coiiora 
in  a  natural  way.    a-ho  Tloor  y^anaj^r  will  give  you  signals 
indicating-  the  "hot"  or  air  cur.era.  ^ 

Eow  to  inclu:?5  crnora  w-:on  talkin:  vJith  a  rrouy^-if  a  na-Ji- 
ber  of  a  grooJ,  'the  pcrforner's  eye  contact  will  be  dir- 
ected toward  the"  cecbers  in  the  G^cup  with  an  occasional 
direct  contact  vrith  the  conera  to  cake  the  viewers  feel 
that  they  are  included. 
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Attlre»  oake-up,  use  of  eyes,  elloinatiou  of  diaturbing 
laatmertsoa,  givins  cues,  and  scores  of  other  details  tnvolv«d  in 
effective  XV  presentation  can  be  learned  from  outside  sources  such 
,aa  booka,  observation  and  direct  teaching;  but  tha  ?hoic6  of  subject 
Matter  ,  for  each  telecast  oust  be  pritaarily  th*  t^sponaihilUy  of  the 
instruct^jr.    He  and  ha  alone  is  in  a  position  to  deteroine  what  ftust  " 
be  presented,  vhat  can  or  should  ba  da-fBpha»isad»  the  exact  relation- 
ship  of  each  part  to  the  vhole,  at  «l.        other  words  he  is  the 
person  who  oust  preserve  the  iataprity  o5  tba  coyrs*, 

An  instructor  nay  plan  a  presaataticn,  however,  >Aich,  ^Ithou^ 

logical is  dull  television.   The  psoblea  lt»»  in  dateynlning  vb*t; 

is  both  good  teaching  and  good"  taUvisioa.  •  In  the  hopa  of  being 

.  '  .  ■  f     •  ',  .      .  ■  J  ■ 

helpful  the  folloving  tentetiva  fugg8»tlon»  »r<?  i?ade. 

Choice  of  Areas  to  be  Coverad  in  Tal«casto 

A.  Areas  la  wfaidx  the  specific  «aa  pracede  the  S^wfaJ-  T^^^ 
instance,  when  talking  about  tba  inportanca  of  physical,  oen-aX 

*   and  emotional^  health  as  reUtod  to  proper  phyaical  education  v 
training,  rather  than  showing  ^  ftla  of  J^wny.  children  at 
diversified  ploy,  select  a  fila  p<|  a  few  children  on  a  Jungle 
Jia  taken  froa  different  anglav* 

B.  (Closely  related  to  A)   Areas  in  vhich  inductive  teaching  is 
core  desirable  than  deductive.    Of  course,  with  certain  pubject 
laattsr  this  is  not  practical* 

C.  Areas  in  which  the  concrete  can  precede  the  abstract.  For 
lnstanc<t  an  instructor  was  going  to  consider  th«  fundaaental 
tenets  of  Buddhlsa.    He  could  very  well  have  begun  "logically 
by  telling  «hen  Buddha  was  bom.    Instaad,  he  found  a  bust  of 
Buddha:  it  was  placed  on  a  revolving  pedsstal  and  lighted  in 
liabo;  oooe  of  the  »ore  laportant  tenet*  ware'  read  wolla  the 
viewer  was  looking  at  the  revolving  figure. 
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la  ootta  noro  difficult  areaa  th-s  Insanious  iaotructor  may 
hit  upon  a  •♦dsvic*"  iihich  will  hal?  to  focus  attention. 
A  wualc  t*ach«r  wbaa  wlahH^  to  daaX  with  "Says  to  Succesi" 
la  a  cartaia  activity  fouca  a.cojt  ijaprajSiaivo  key  (plaatlc 
£c<»  tha  dl»a  oteraJ).    Houated  oa  valvit  and  lishtad  properly 
it  bacaM  an  aJfactlva  "aid," 

Araas  vhich  will  l-and  th«»*alvaa  to  problata  praaentatioa. 
Com  of  tha  liaitatioaa  of  talaviaion  U  that  it  tends  to 
oaccuraxa  paaaivs  attsation  rathar  than  activ*.  Uoderotaading 
thla,  tha  loa^uasa  laatructor  vary  caartly  fadaa  to  {jr^y  v-bile 
tha  vlaiwr  rasponda. 

.  knxM  la  vhlch  fhers  caa  h*  pact  chaaga  in  tha  preaaatatioa." 
A»  a  laattar  of  faatj^vary  talaeaat  landa^,  itaalt  to  paca  changa; 
Imt  deltbarata  platmia^,  t&lch  iavolvaa  oagaeota  or  ilWatxa-- 
tiva  datail  or  ro-ca?  saatarlal,  will  »alta  thia  eLsjaaat-!»ra 
offactl-w. 

^tsndMMatal  Coac^pts 

■:  ^ 

tiha  goal  la  t^achiag  sad  aot  ^^rfor»aaea;  good  tsachiaa,  hov- 
'  «v«r»  layolvfta  otam  cboi^ftsnjihip.  ' 

kltboM^  tb*  2oca»  oZ  attantioa  abould      on  dducatloaal 
obj9Ctl-«a  r*tb*r  thaa  on  acdlanca  ratios,  tsany  ti»e3  the  t«o 
ax«  not  in«atf?atlbl'»» 

laaaoa  pli&oa  ehould  bji  baaad  oa  aoufid  priaciplaa  of  coaauaica- 
tion;  stiff  aala^islaati*;*  plana  scastiiM!*  gat  la  tha  way  of 
ahovlas  tha  vla^«r  'Hatat  ha  wanta  to  asa  whaa  be^waata  to  aaa 
It."    (Credit  to  J-^.  Srata)  "  " 

Ihera  la  a  dofiaxta  limit  to  tha  eaOunt  vhicb  can  ba  prs9«at«d 
in  a  sinala  talacast.    That  llait  should  ba  realiatically 
accepted  * 

"Show»»  rather  thsn  "talli  aiout,"  p'rovidsd  to  do  so  viXl  not 
dar,«srad3  th9  prs^antation. 
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Guides  to  Procedural  Detail 

on  the  alert  for  a  vl#u«lly  arrestlns  SBgnent  for  the 
opening,  and  poaaibly,  the  clpaa,  of  each  telocaat.  Sooe- 
ttDea  tha  same  cia»ant  can  be  uaed  for  both.    Of  cotarae, 
thla  iau»t:  ba  In  oharp  focus  with  the  laaaon  for  the  day. 

Plan  a  unit,  relatively  ehorjt  (a  oinuto  or  ao),  with  ^whlch 
to  conclude.    The  Instructor  will  go  into  thla  on  cue, and 
since  It  will  have  been  "back-tlaed"  a  aooofch  ending  la  . 
asaured. 

Ihe  iaatructor  and/or  the  prbducar  should  provide  a  clear 
acrlpt.    Tha  nurooae  of  scripting  it  to  convey  to  the 
director,  vtxo  cello  the  ahota,  the  intent  of  the*  Inafcructor 
snd  tha  producer. 

Ea^lcy  siovettent  whenever  aanaiMa  to  dp  aoe 

■  .  4. 

Kanner  of  Pritfeotation 

Sincere 

Direct  and  latlnate  aa  thoush  talking  to  one  parson 
Energetic 

Refuse  to  peralt  ccthusiaan  £or  the  aufeject  to  be  dacpened 
by  the  newiwsa  of  tha  situation.    Uam  XV  technlquea  as 
rapidly  as  poeslbla,  but  remeober  that  «  few  "fluffs"  are 
Infinitely  better  than  a  stiff  unnatural  Banner. 

Kalntaln  at  all  tlsas  a  strong  sense  '/f  cotanunlcatlon. 
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